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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


1 

The  present  Volume  contains  above  one  fourth  more  letterpress 
than  the  Third  Edition :  being  printed  closer,  and  in  a  fuller  page, 
in  order  to  comprise  numerous  additional  facts,  and  the  important 
discoveries  recently  made  in  Geology.  There  are  five  entirely  new 
chapters,  beside  considerable  additions  to  most  of  the  former  chaiH 
ters.  The  new  chapters  in  this  Edition  are : — Chap.  XV.  On  the 
Formation  of  Secondary  Limestone  and  Sandstone,  and  on  the  pro- 
gressive Development  of  Organic  Life.  Chap.  XVII.  On  the  Qua* 
ternary  Strata.  Chap.  XX.  On  Subterranean  Currents,  and  on  Cav- 
erns. Chap.  XXII.  On  the  elevation  of  Mountain  Ranges  and  Con- 
tinents. Chap.  XXIV.  On  the  Temperature  of  the  Earth ;  on  Cen- 
tral Heat;  and  on  Astronomical  Causes  illustrative  of  Geoli^icil 
Theories.  Beside  two  new  plates,  the  present  Volume  contains  also 
numerous  wood  cuts. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Third  Edition,  the  Author  has  revisit- 
ed several  of  the  localities  which  were  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  in- 
vestigations ;  he  has  also  examined  certain  parts  of  England,  of  which 
the  geology  was  dubious ;  and  has  inserted  in  this  work  such  altera- 
tions as  were  deemed  necessary.  These,  however,  bear  a  small 
proportion  to  the  valuable  labours  of  foreign  and  English  geologists, 
during  the  last  five  years,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  volume.  In  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  certain  living 
species  of  animals  that  elucidate  fossil  conchology,  and  also  in  the 
work  itself,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of  ge- 
ological students  to  a  subject  hitherto  much  neglected.  Great  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  study  of  fossil  shells ;  but  the  character 
of  the  animals  that  inhabited  them,  or  the  power  they  might  possess 
of  modifying  the  form  of  the  shell  under  various  circumstances,  has 
scarcely  been  thought  of.  Some  French  conchologists  are  endeav- 
ouring to  establish  the  doctrine  that  fossil  conchology,  independent  of 
the  succession  and  stratification  of  rocks,  is  the  only  true  basis  of 
geology ;  and  a  trifling  difference  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  new  species,  and  to  warrant  the  most  impor- 
tant conclusions  respecting  the  age  of  rock  formations.  Cato,  when 
the  Roman  Haruspices  were  gravely  examining  the  entrails  of  the 
sacred  victims,  to  ascertain  the  future  revolutions  of  empires  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  intestines,  said,  that  he  much  wondered  how  they 
could  refrain  from  laughing,  whenever  they  looked  each  other  in  the 
face.  Surely  we  might  say  the  same  to  fossil  conchologists,  when  they 
gravely  attempt  to  ascertain  the  past  revolutions  of  the  globe  by  the 
convolutions  of  a  shell. 
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If  the  same  coochologists  were  interrogated  respecting  the  power 
which  the  ancient  inhabitant  of.  the  shell  might  possess  of  changing 
its  stnicture  when  placed  in  different  circumstances,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  confess  their  ignorance.  A  knowledge  of  fossil  shelb 
is  highly  useful  to  the  geologist  in  cases  where  the  superposition  of 
strata  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  fossil  shells  ^lone,  give  us  less  pos- 
iuve  information  respecting  the  ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  than 
the  organic  remains  of  other  classes  of  animals,  or  of  vegetables ; 
because,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  all  the  species  of 
molluscous  animals  that  inhabited  these  shells,  may  have  been  capa^ 
bit  of  living  in  the  same  medium,  and  under  the  same  conditions. 
But  different  species  of  vertebrated  animals,  and  plants,  must  have 
existed  under  very  different  conditions,  on  land  or  in  water.  M. 
Boue,  an  enlightened  and  indefatigable  continental  geologist,  to  whose 
labours  the  science  is  greatly  indebted,  is  meritoriously  endeavour- 
ing to  resist  the  absurd  attempt,  to  force  Fossil  Conchology  into  the 
chair  of  Geology.  I  trust  his  example  will  be  followed  by  English 
geologists.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  frivolous  dis- 
tinctions introduced  by  conchologists  will  soon  pass  away,  as  those  of 
mineralogy  have  already  passed  ;*  and  that  these  two  branches  of 
natural  history,  will  take  their  proper  stations  as  auxilliaries  subser- 
vient to  geology. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  titles  to  the  new  chapters  in  the  present 
volume,  that  they  comprise  various  subjects  connected  with  impor- 
tant enquires  relating  to  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  The  opinions  of 
the  author  have  not  been  rashly  advanced,  to  oppose  or  maintain  the 
systems  of  other  geologists :  they  are  the  result  of  long-continued  re- 
flection, on  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  probable  explanations  of 
geological  phenomena.  The  author  says  probable^  because  he  con- 
siders that  the  words  truth  and  certainty  cannot  yet  be  introduced 
with  advantage  into  geological  theories. 

The  author  requests  the  experienced  geologist,  who  may  honour 
this  volume  with  the  perusal,  to  refer  to  Chap.  XXII.,  in  which  he 
will  find  that  the  doctrine  of  the  elevation  of  mountain  ranges,  at  dif- 
ferent epochs,  was  distinctly  announced,  and  was  published  by  him 
in  the  year  1823,  supported  by  the  same  principles,  as  those  recent- 
ly advanced  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont.  He  has  farther  proved^  that 
ine  elevation  of  large  islands,  and  continents,  was  long  posterior  to 
the  elevation  of  mountain  ranges. 

•  See  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition.  Some  of  the  distinctions  in 
BAineralogy,  on  which  most  important  conclusions  have  been  founded  respect- 
ing the  formations  of  rocks,  are  now  known  to  be  erroneous :  ma^nesian  minerals 
were  all  slated  to  be  of  aqueous  origin.  Pyroxene  ( Aupite)  was  considered  as  an 
unerring  criterion  of  igneous  products,  and  to  he  an  entirely  distinct  species  from 
Ampbibolc  T  Hornblende) :  they  are  uow  proved  to  be  identical  minerals,  convert- 
ible into  eacn  other,  according  to  the  deg^rce  of  temperature  under  which  they  are 
crystallized.  Observations  ou  the  true  value  of  Fossil  Concholoffv  will  be  ^und 
in  Chapter  XVII. 
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The  Third  Edition  of  this  work  was  re-published  in  America,  in 
1829,  by  Professor  SiUiman  of  Yale  CoUege,  Connecticut,  the  dis^ 
tiqguished  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science.  It  was  com- 
meoced  without  any  previous  communication  or  acquaintance  with 
the  aothof.  The  reasons  for  the  re-publication  were  stated  in  the 
Professor's  preface,  an  extract  from  which  is  subjoined.  The  author 
will  be  satisfied  if  the  present  work  should  be  thought  deserving  of 
the  commendation  given  by  the  American  editor,  of  bebg  "  a  com- 
pfebeosive  Treatise  on  Geology,  which  the  student  will  be  willing  to 
read,  and  able  to  understand." 

Hampstead^  near  London, 
April  Id,  1B33. 


Part  of  Profuior  SUlimanU  Preface  of  the  American  re-print  of 

the  Third  Edition. 

The  Editor  believes  that  he  is  performing  a  service  to  his  country, 
by  encouraging  the  re-publication  of  a  work  conspicuous  for  attract- 
iveness,— for  perspicuity, — for  a  style  eenerally  vigorous  and  cor- 
rect,—often  eloquent  and  beautiful ;  and  for  an  independence  of  spi- 
rit, which  carries  the  Author  straight  forward  to  his  object,  certainly 
without  any  servile  regard  to  previous  systems.  While  bestowing 
tbb  merited  commendation,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  fully 
adopt  all  the  Author's  theoretical  views,  although  most  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  philosophical  and  just,  and  some  of  them  are  peculiarly 

Speaking  in  the  character  of  a  public  instructor  of  youth,  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  my  immediate  motive  for  recommending  the  re- 
publication was,  that  I  might  place  in  the  hands  of  my  own  classes, 
a  comprehensive  treatise  on  geology,  which  they  would  bo  willing  to 
read  and  able  to  understand. 


Cirrm^r.— Id  1^,  a  book  was  nablixlied  in  daodecimo,  eotltled  "  An  Introdac- 
tkn  to  the  ftody  of  Mineralof^.  bf  J.  R.  BakeweH."  Stvcrtl  frieiKls  of  the  An- 
Iher  of  tlie  present  rolame  hive  ibfonned  him,  that  thitf  were  indoced,  by  the 
aa«e,  to  parcha.v  (he  book  \  he  therefore  thinks  it  oeecMBfy  to  state,  that  he  baa 
•o  eoaacctioii  with  the  writer  of  that  book,  and  he  hu  reaaaii  lo  beliCTe  that  the 
was  aMQBicd  to  mislead  the  pabiic. 
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The  First  and  Second  Editions  of  the  Iniroduetion  to  Geology 
were  favourably  received,  and  sold  off,  soon  after  their  publication. 
The  work  has  since  been  translated  and  published  in  Germany,  by 
Mr.  Frederick  MuUer  of  Friburg ;  but  it  has  been  long  out  of  print 
in  this  country.  The  causes  which  have  retarded  the  publication  of 
a  Third  Edition  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention :  the  delay  has,  I  trust, 
been  favourable  to  its  appearance  in  a  very  improved  state ;  as  I  have 
been  collecting  materials  for  it,  during  several  years,  having  visited 
almost  every  situation  of  much  geological  interest  in  our  own  island, 
from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  to  the  Grampian  Mountains  in 
Scotland ;  and  passed  part  of  three  years  in  examining  the  geology 
of  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  France.  There  is  scarcely  a  rock  for- 
mation described  in  the  present  volume,  that  I  have  not  examined  in 
its  native  situation,  and  compared  with  the  descriptions  of  former 
geologists.  I  have  also  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  coUec- 
tions,  and  of  proGting  by  the  communications,  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  geologists  on  the  Continent. 

While  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the 
labours  of  other  observers.  So  numerous  and  interesting  are  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  geology  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  in  order  to 
present  a  concise  view  of  the  science  in  its  present  advanced  state, 
the  Introduction  to  Geology  has  been  recomposed,  and  all  the  Chap- 
ters are  greatly  enlarged. 

The  following  new  Chapters  have  been  added . — Chap.  11.  On 
Fossil  Organic  Remains.  Chap.  IV.  On  the  Principles  of  Stratifi- 
cation. Chap.  X.  A  Retrospective  View  of  Geological  Facts. 
Chap.  XVIII.  On  the  Destruction  of  Mountains;  and  on  the  Bones 
of  Land  Quadrupeds,  found  in  Diluvial  Depositions  and  in  Caverns. 
Chap.  XIX.  On  the  Formation  of  Valleys ;  and  on  Deluges  and 
Denudations. — The  Plates  are  new,  except  Plate  IV.  and  part  of 
Plate  VII. 

The  Outline  Map  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  was  I 
believe,  when  published  in  the  First  Edition  of  1813,  the  only  geo- 
logical map  of  England  that  had  then  appeared.  It  presents  in  one 
view  the  grand  geological  divisions  of  the  country,  without  delinea- 
ting the  different  strata  in  each  division.  Mr.  William  Smith  has 
since  published  a  map  of  the  Geology  of  England,  which  possesses 
extraordinary  merit, — when  it  is  considered  as  the  unaided  attempt 
of  one  person,  to  trace  the  course  of  each  rock  formation  through 
England  and  Wales.  Mr.  Greenough,  and  other  members  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  have  subsequently  published  a  geo- 
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logical  map  of  England  and  Wales.  This  imp,  from  the  great  va- 
riety of  its  useful  details,  and  its  general  correctness,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  approximation  to  a  complete  exhibition  of  the 
geology  of  an  extensive  country,  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  was 
thought,  Bowever,  that  the  publication  of  my  Map  in  its  original 
ibrm,  (or  nearly  so,)  would  be  acceptable  to  those  who  wished  to 
gitn  a  general  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  their  own  country,  with- 
out entering  into  geological  details ;  and  that  it  would  also  serve  as 
a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  above  mentioned  maps. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  work,  I  have  frequendy  attempted  to 
elucidate  the  geology  of  England,  by  comparisons  with  situations  I 
have  examined  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to  connect  the  geology  of 
our  own  island,  with  that  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Savoy. 

By  comprising  the  numerous  facts  and  observations  contained  in 
the  present  volume,  within  the  limits  of  an  elementary  work,  from 
the  desire  to  be  concise,  I  may  have  run  the  risk  of  becoming  ob- 
scure :  this  I  have  studiously  endeavored  to  avoid ;  my  chief  aim 
bebg  to  present  the  reader  with  a  system  of  Geology,  which  shall 
describe  and  explain  geological  phenomena  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
manner,  and  as  free  from,  technical  obscurity  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  would  admit.  In  order  that  the  price  may  not  exceed  that 
of  the  last  Edition,  this  work  is  printed  in  a  smaller  type.  For  any 
errors  into  which  I  may  have  inadvertendy  fallen,  I  would  claim  the 
candid  indulgence  of  the  reader,  in  the  last  words  of  that  distin- 
guished geologist,  Horace  Benedict  de  Saussure,  '^  On  pent  etre 
uiiUj  sans  aiteindre  a  la  perfectionJ'^ 
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ABRIDGED. 


In  tracing  the  progress  of  knowledge,  we  may  frequently  obsenre 
that  the  cultivation  of  particular  branches  of  science,  at  certain  peri- 
ods, was  determined  by  causes  which  had  litde  connection  with  their 
intrinsic  utility.  Fashion,  caprice,  and  the  authority  of  eminent 
names,  govern  mankind  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  on  all  other  sub- 
jects. But,  independently  of  accidental  causes,  there  are  leading  ob- 
jects in  the  universe,  which,  as  nations  advance  in  civilization,  seem 
naturally  to  direct  their  attention  to  certain  sciences  in  succession. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  their  various  motions, 
and  connection  with  the  changing  seasons,  would  first  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  rude  philosopher ;  nor  need  we  wonder  that  be  sood 
began  to  regard  them  as  endowed  with  life  and  intelligence,  and  attri- 
buted to  them  a  mysterious  power  over  human  affairs :  thus  the  heav- 
enly orbs  became  the  objects  of  religious  adoration ;  and  curiosity, 
hope,  and  fear,  lent  their  aid  to  the  early  cultivation  of  astronomy. 

Mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy  are  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  astronomy  and  the  most  useful  arts,^  that  they  naturally  claim- 
ed the  second  place  among  the  early  sciences. 

The  branches  of  philosophy  which  comprise  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  qualities  of  matter,  or  such  as  are  perceptible  by  the  sen- 
ses, follow  next ;  and  at  a  later  period,  chemical  philosophy,  or  that 
science  which  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  elementary  substances,  of 
which  all  material  objects  are  composed.  In  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, mineralogy  and  geology  are  the  last  of  the  natural  sciences ; 
for  though  an  acquaintance  with  the  earth  is  more  important  to  man, 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  universe,  yet,  previous- 
ly to  the  cultivation  of  the  other  sciences,  and  of  chemistry  in  partic- 
ular, our  knowledge  of  the  mineral  kingdom  could  not  extend  much 
beyond  that  of  the  rudest  periods.  Thus  we  find,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  precious  metals,  and  many  of  the  mineral  treasures  which  the 
earth  contains,  have  been  the  objects  of  insatiable  cupidity  in  every 
age,  yet,  till  the  present  day,  almost  all  that  was  known  of  mineralo- 
gy was  confined  to  uneducated  working  miners. 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  history  we  may  observe,  that  the  most 
polished  nations  of  antiquity  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond  a  limit- 
ed acquaintance  with  astronomy,  geometry,  and  mechanical  philoso- 
phy. In  modem  Europe,  all  the  natural  sciences,  geology  and  min- 
eralogy excepted,  have  been  successfully  cultivated,  and  their  pro- 
gress has  been  astonishingly  rapid ;  but  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  structure  of  the  earth  had  scarcely  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers.  Near  that  time,  Lehman,  the  German,  first 
observed  that  there  are  certain  rocks  which  occupy  the  lowest  rela- 
tive situation  in  dififerent  countries,  and  that  these  rocks  contain  no 
organic  remains :  hence  he  gave  them  the  name  of  primary,  and  es- 
tablished a  division  between  them  and  the  rocks  by  which  they  are 
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coveredi  in  which  the  remains  of  animals  or  vegetables  frequently 
occur :  the  latter  he  called  secondary.  In  our  own  country,  the 
Reverend  J.  Michell  was  the  first  person  who  appears  to  have  bad 
any  clear  views  respecting  the  structure  of  the  external  parts  of  the 
earth :  they  were  made  public  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  cause  of 
earthquakes,  in  the  Philosopical  Transactions,  1759.  About  twen- 
ty years  afterwards,  Mr.  John  Whitehurst  published  his  '*  Inquiry  in- 
to the  original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth."  His  observa- 
tions were  principally  confined  to  the  rocks  and  strata  of  Derbyshire. 
Independently  of  its  speculative  opinions,  this  work  was  highly  valu- 
able as  an  attempt  to  describe  the  geology  of  a  district,  from  actual 
examination.  The  great  variety  of  original  information  it  contained, 
and  its  general  accuracy,  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  the  wri- 
ter's industry  and  ability.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  however,  fell  into  the 
same  error  with  the  celebrated  Werner  in  Saxony,  an  error  to  which 
the  first  cultivators  of  geology  were  particularly  exposed, — that  of 
drawing  general  conclusions  from  local  observations,  and  forming  uni- 
versal theories  from  a  limited  number  of  facts. 

Though  Mr.  Whitehurst's  book  was  favourably  received,  yet  till 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  geological  pursuits  made  little 
pn^ress  in  England.  On  the  continent,  the  researches  of  Saussure, 
PaUas,  Werner,  St.  Fond,  Dolomieu,  and  others,  had  before  this 
Ume  produced  a  powerful  interest,  and  brought  into  the  field  many 
active  and  enlighted  enquirers.  The  first  general  impulse  given  to 
the  public  taste,  for  geological  investigations  in  this  country,  was  pro- 
duced by  Professor  Playfair's  luminous  and  eloquent  illustrations  of 
the  Huttonian  theory.  The  leading  feature  of  this  theory,  that  all 
rocks  or  strata  have  been  either  formed  or  consolidated  by  central 
subterranean  fire,  was  very  warmly  opposed ;  and  much  personal 
animosity  and  many  adventitious  circumstances  were  associated  with 
the  contest,  not  highly  honourable  to  philosophy,  but  well  calculated 
to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  disputants  to  those  appearances  in 
nature  which  favoured  or  opposed  their  difierent  theories. 

He  who  attempts  to  make  a  scientific  subject  familiar,  runs  the 
risk,  in  this  country,  of  being  deemed  superficial ;  a  plentiful  share 
of  dullness,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  technical  precision, 
are  regarded  as  essential  proofs  of  profundity.  By  prescriptive 
right,  long  established  in  these  realms,  dullness  and  pedantry  guard 
the  portals  of  the  temple  of  Science,  and  command  those  who  enter, 
to  avert  their  eyes  from  whatever  can  elevate  the  imagination,  or 
warm  the  heart,  and  to  look  at  nature  through  a  sheet  of  ice.  In 
compliance  with  their  authority,  writers  of  introductory  treatises  have 
generally  thought  it  necessary  to  avoid  that  felicity  in  the  familiar 
illustration  of  scientific  subjects,  so  conspicuous  in  some  elementary 
works  of  our  neighbours.  Without  venturing  to  depart  too  far  from 
established  usage,  1  have  endeavoured  to  render  geology  more  in- 
telligible, by  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  theoretical  and  technical 
language,  and  by  introducing  a  simple  arrangement,  and  suited  to 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.    The  local  illustratbns  from 
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various  parts  of  our  island,  with  the  drawings,  sections,  and  map  in 
the  present  volume,  will,  I  trust,  facilitat3  the  study  of  geology,  and 
prove  particularly  acceptable  to  those  v;ho  are  entering  on  these  en- 
quiries :  at  the  same  time,  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope,  that  the  origin- 
al information  this  work  contains,  respecting  the  geology  and  natural 
history  of  England,  will  secure  it  a  candid  reception. — Edit,  o/*  1813. 

Several  have  been  deterred  from  the  study  of  geology  by  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  learning  its  attendant  science,  mineralogy ;  but 
an  acquaintance  with  the  nice  distinctions  made  by  many  modem 
mineralogists,  is  not  necessary  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  great  masses  of  matter  that  environ  the 
globe,  nor  of  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  He  who 
would  gain  a  useful  knowledge  of  geology,  would  do  well  to  provide 
himself  with  specimens  of  common  rocks,  and  the  simple  minerab 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  examine  their  external  characters 
and  physical  properties,  comparing  them  with  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  best  mineralogical  writers.  Fortunately  these  substances  are 
not  very  numerous,  and  he  may  (without  present  inconvenience)  omit 
the  more  rare  crystallizations  and  varieties,  so  much  valued  by  cab- 
inet philosophers ;  for  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  received 
value  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the  utility.  The  pedantic  nomencla- 
ture, and  frivolous  distinctions  recently  introduced  into  mineralogy, 
may  gratify  vanity  with  a  parade  of  knowledge ;  but. they  are  uncon- 
nected with  objects  of  real  utility,  or  with  any  enlarged  views  of  nature. 

On  hearing  the  various  names  which  mineralogists  give  to  the  same 
substance,  and  observing  the  avidity  with  which  each  new  name  is  seiz- 
ed, as  if  it  conveyed  a  hidden  charm,  the  uninitiated  might  suppose  that 
he  was  "journeying  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  and  had  fallen  in  compa- 
ny with  a  set  of  masons  fresh  from  the  lower  of  Babel,  each  one  call- 
ing the  same  stone  by  a  different  name,  and  glorying  in  his  absurdity. 
Such  frivolities  disgust  men  of  sense  with  the  study  of  an  important 
and  interesting  science  ;  a  science  that  has  for  its  immediate  object 
the  structure  of  the  planet  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  destined 
for  our  abode,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  situation  of  its  various 
mineral  productions,  subservient  to  the  wants  or  enjoyments  of  man 
in  civilized  society. 

The  advice  of  Cicero  to  the  cultivators  of  moral  science,  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  geologists  and  mineralogists  of  the  present 
day.  '*  In  these  natural  and  laudable  pursuits,  two  errors  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  avoided  :  the  first  not  to  confound  those  things  of  which 
we  are  ignorant  with  those  we  know,  or  rashly  to  yield  our  assent 
without  due  investigation  ;  the  second,  not  to  bestow  too  much  labour 
and  study  on  obscure,  intricate,  and  unprofitable  subjects." — "  In 
hoc  genere  et  naturali  et  honesto  duo  vitia  vitanda  s^nt :  unum,  ne 
incognita  pro  cognitis  habeamus,  bisque  tcmcre  assentiamur  (quod 
vitium  efiugere  qui  volet,  adhibebit  ad  considerandas  res  et  tempus 
et  diligentiam.)  Alterum  est  vitium,  quod  quidam  nimis  magnum 
itudium  multamque  operara  in  res  obscuras  atque  difficiles  conferunt^ 
easdemque  Don  necessarias." — Cic.  Offic.  i.  6. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PLATES 


Thx  Fkoittispikcx  is  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  river  that  detcenda  from  the 
Falla  of  Niagara  to  where  it  issues  from  the  chanoel  which  it  has  excavated,  into 
the  plain  at  Qaeens  Town.  The  distant  country  extending  to  Lake  Erie  is  intr»> 
dttced*  to  represent  the  physical  structure  of  the  country.    See  pp.  216, 217. 

Plats  I. 
Figs.  1,  S,  8, 4, 5, 6.  Illnstrations  of  plane  and  cnrved  stratificatioo.  (See  Chap.  IT,) 

Platb  It. 

Fig.  1.  Overlapping  strata  with  straight  edges. 

Fig.  ^  Overlapping  strata  with  curved  edges. 

Fig.  %,  Structure  of  a  part  of  the  Alps,  representing  the  beds,  neiriy  vertical,  tfutt 
approach  the  central  range,  and  the  bended  stratificatioo  of  the  outer 
ranges.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  supposed  extension  of  the  bede 
at  the  period  of  their  elevation ;  d  d,  granite  and  mica-slate ;  e  e,  beds  of 
soft  sUte ;  b  a,b  aa,  beds  of  secondary  limestone,  sandstone,  and  con« 
glomerate ;  xy  t  represent  the  arched  stratification  of  the  outer  range*. 

Fig.  4.  A  section  representing  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  strata  at  Chamwood 
Forest,  in  Leicestershire,  from  the  manor  of  Whitwidk,  to  near  Barrow- 
on-Soar.  In  this  section  the  proportions  of  distance  are  disregarded  ia 
order  to  brine  the  diflferent  rock  formations  within  the  space  or  the  plate.^ 
a  aOt  stratified  red  sandstone ;  b  b,  rodcs  of  g^ranite^  sienite,  and  por- 
phyry ;  e  e,  slate-rocks  of  Switfiland  quarry,  the  beds  much  elevated  } 
d  a,  coal  strata,  rising  towards  the  mnitic  and  slate-recks ;  e,  lias,  cov- 
ering the  red  marl  at  narrow :  the  elevated  strata  out  of  tiM  line  of  see- 
tioo  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  pfaite,  represent  limestone  rocks  of  Cloadi 
Hill  and  Bredon.  It  is  obvious  from  this  arrangement,  that  the  strata  of 
sandstone  aaa  were  deposited  upon  the  slate-rocks  and  granite,  after  thm 
beds  had  been  raised  into  their  present  position :  whereu  in  &m.  2.  th# 
beds  a  a  have  evidently  been  deposited  before  the  beds  of  gramte  in  the 
Alps  were  elevated ;  and  as  these  beds  aa^b  ab,  are  of  more  recent  for- 
mation than  the  sandstone  a  a  in  fig.  4.,  their  position  proves  decidedly, 
that  the  beds  of  granite  in  the  Alps  were  elevated  after  the  beds  ef  granite 
and  slate  in  Leicestershire.    (See  pp.  S35, 886.) 

Fig.  t.  A  granite  vein  In  slate. 

Fig.  6.  The  remaining  portion  of  a  thick  bed  of  limestone,  forming  an  isolated  masv 
6  on  a  mountain  in  Savoy,  a  a,  the  former  extent  of  the  bed  f  c  e,  a  bed 
of  soft  sandstone. 

Plate  III. 

Fig.  1.  The  conformable  position  of  rocks,  a,  granite ;  b,  gneiss;  e,  mlca-sIate; 
d  d,  slate ;  x  x,  a  subordinate  bed  of  Umestone  in  slate ;  2,  a  bed  of  con- 
glomerate ;  t  e,  transition  limestone  and  greywacke ;  r  r,  coal  strata. 

Fig.  2.  A,  unconformable  massive  rocks ;  a  thick  bed  of  porphyry  or  basalt  c  c«  coV' 
ering  the  transition  rocks  1,  2,  8,  and  dykes  of  porphyry  or  basalt  inter- 
secting transition  rocks. — N.  B.  The  porphyry  at  Cnristiania,  in  Norway, 
occurs  in  this  position;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  amygdaloidal  basalt;  the 
middle  part  is  porphyritic,  which  passes  in  the  upper  to  beautiful  sienfte 
and  common  granite.  (See  page  181.^  The  rocks  b,  on  the  right  rep* 
resent  the  three  modes  of  basalt ;  a  columnar  bed  d,  with  a  vertical  dyke 
of  basalt,  and  beds  of  interposed  basalt ;  6  is  an  isolated  cap  of  columnar 
basalt. 

Fig.  t.  Unconformable  strata  of  sandstone,  covering  coal  strata  on  the  side  of  die 
dip  a,  and  on  the  side  of  the  rbe  d.     (See  pace  122.) 

Fig.  4.  A  section  of  the  strata  near  Dudley,  Staffordshire,  a.  Wren's  Nest  Hill ; 
the  two  beds  of  limestone  are  folded  round  the  hill,  as  represented  In  the 
small  compartment  b,  which  is  an  horizontal  section  of  the  two  beds  of 
limestwuoyt;  the  tt^rty  foet  bed  of  Staflbrdshire  cotl  c  it  seen  cropping 
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out  near  the  foot  of  Wren's  Nest  Hill ;  b,  the  arrangement  of  the  lime- 
stone strata  at  Dudley  Castle  Hill ;  d,  a  hill  capped  with  basalt.  In  this 
section  the  proportion  of  distance  has  been  disregarded,  ibr  the  same  reason 
as  in  Plate  II.  fig.  4. 

Plate  IV. 

Fig.  1.  Arrangement  of  the  strata  from  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Cutleton,  in 

Derbyshire.    (See  page  50.^ 
Fig.  2.  Coal  strata,  arranged  in  basin-snaped  concayities,  and  intersected  by  a  fiialt. 

(See  page  105.) 
Fig.  S.  Coal  strata  thrown  up  by  a  broad  dyke.    (See  Chap.  VIII.) 
Fig.  4.  Metallic  veins,  a  a,  a  vein  divided  by  the  vein  b  b;  e  c,  a  pipe  vein. 
Fig.  6.  Metallic  veins  in  limestone,  cut  through  by  toadstone. 

Plate  V. 
The  gigantic  Trilohite,  and  two  smaller  species. 

Plate  VI. 
Mtp  of  tfaa  geology  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a  section  of  tl^e  Vale  of  TbAiiief. 

Plate  VII. 

A  tectioa  of  England  through  Durham  and  Cumberland ;  a  group  of  columnar 
trap  rocks,  Cader  Idris ;  sections  of  ground  plans  of  metallic  veins,  &c. 

Plate  VIII. 

Living  illustrations  of  fossil  conchology : — 
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7.  Indented  partitions  of  an  ammonite. 

8.  Baculite. 
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10.  Turrilite. 
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16.  Animal  and  shell  of  a  Bucardium. 

17.  A  living  Pentacrinus. 

18.  The  mouth  and  excretory  organ  of  the  Pentacrinus. 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  OBJECTS   CONTAIXED   IN  PLATE  ▼Hi.,   ENTITLED  "LIVING   ILLCSTRITIOICI 

OF   FOSSIL  CONCUOLOGT,"  ETC. 

Man,  when  he  becomes  tlie  historian  of  the  animal  kingdom,  gen- 
erally considers  his  own  structure  as  a  type  of  the  most  perfect  organ- 
hcaiioD ;  und  regards  those  animals  that  depart  the  most  from  thii 
tjrpe,  and  have  the  smallest  number  of  organs  and  senses,  as  the  least 
perfect  Strictly  speaking,  every  animal  is  perfect,  that  is,  so  organ* 
ized  as  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  :  yet  with  re- 
ference  to  ourselves,  we  may,  without  much  impropriety  of  langiiagCf 
call  those  animals  which  have  the  smallest  number  of  organs  and  sen- 
ses, the  most  imperfect.  The  very  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
world  appear  chiefly  to  have  belonged  to  those  orders  of  imperfect 
animals,  that  had  little  power  of  locomotion,  and  few  organs  of  sense : 
many  of  them  were  without  heads  or  eyes,  and  were,  like  the  oyster, 
confined  in  shells,  which  they  could  merely  open  and  close.  Of  these 
there  were  such  immense  multitudes,  that  calcareous  mountains  of 
vast  magnitude  and  extent,  are  sometimes  chiefly  composed  of  their 
remains. 

From  what  we  see  of  the  present  animal  creation,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  creatures  of  every  species,  when  free,  and  provided 
with  the  aliment  they  require,  derive  pleasure  from  the  very  action 
of  their  organs,  and  from  existence  itself.  Of  the  kind  or  extent  of 
the  happiness  enjoyed  by  a  creature  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  with- 
out head,  heart,  or  eyes,  or  the  power  of  removing  its  habitation,  we 
can,  however,  form  no  idea ;  yet  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contra- 
ry, the  inhabitant  of  a  bivalve  shell,  may  be  far  happier,  than  the  monk 
immured  in  his  stony  cell,  or  than  other  individuals  of  the  highest  or- 
der— Man — who,  however  perfect  their  physical  organization,  make 
but  little  use  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  organs,  figuratively  called 
the  head  and  the  hearL 

Dr.  Paley,  in  his  **  Natural  Theology,"  has  some  beautiful  reflec- 
tions on  the  apparent  happiness  enjoyed  by  shoals  of  young  shrimps, 
that  were  bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water, 
or  from  wet  sand.  He  observes  :  *'  If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal 
could  express  delight,  it  was  this."  We  cannot  take  cognizance  of 
the  actions  of  creatures  enclosed  in  bivalve  shells ;  but  a  distinguished 
philosopher  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  testa- 
ceous animals,  that  he  calls  calcareous  mountains,  filled  with  their  re- 
mains, "  monuments  of  the  felicity  of  past  ages." 

It  is  with  a  view  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  geological  student, 
and  to  direct  his  attention  to  something  beside  the  external  form  of 
shells,  that  I  oflfer  the  following  observations,  and  not  with  the  design 
to  teach  fossil  conchology,  which  the  limits  of  the  present  volume 
would  not  admit  of. 

The  reader  who  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  conchology  may 
form  some  general  idea  of  a  shell,  if  he  be  told  that  it  is  univalve,  like 
a  snail  or  a  perriwinkle  ;  or  bivalve,  like  the  muscle  or  cockle. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  fossil  bodies  classed  with  shells,  of 
which  the  general  reader  can  form  no  notion  whatever  from  the 
names ; — such  are  the  orthoceratite,  the  scaphite,  ^c.    These  are 
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called  chambered  shells,  from  their  being  divided  by  parlitioDs  into 
numerous  narrow  cells  or  chambers.  A  tube,  called  a  siphunculus, 
pyassess  through  the  series  of  chambers.  In  all  probability,  this  tube 
enabled  the  animal  to  rise  from  great  depths  of  the  ocean  to  the  sur- 
face, by  exhausting  the  water  from  the  chambers,  and  filling  them 
with  air. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  these  chambered  shells  have  been 
considered  as  the  habitation  of  marine  animals,  like  the  bivaWe  and 
univalve  shells;  but  a  little  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  the  cham- 
bers were  much  too  small  to  contain  the  animal,  nor  could  the  ani- 
mal possibly  pass  from  one  chamber  to  another.  There  is,  however, 
one  living  species,  in  which  the  outward  cell  or  chamber  is  so  much 
larger  than  the  rest,  that  there  is  sufficient  space  to  contain  a  great  part 
of  the  animal.  This  is  the  nautilus  pompilius,  an  inhabitant  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  (See  Plate  YIIL,  6g.  3.,  which  represents  the  animal 
collapsed  in  the  last,  or  open  chamber  of  the  shell.) 

The  animals  belonging  to  the  diflerent  chambered  shells  were  mol- 
luscous. (See  Chap.  II.)  They  are  called  by  Cuvier  Cephalopodes, 
because  the  organs  of  motion  are  placed  round  the  head,  and  they 
walk  with  their  heads  downwards.  The  living  species  of  cephalo- 
podes  are  for  the  most  part  without  any  external  shell ;  but  some 
have  an  internal  hard  substance  without  chambers,  of  which  the  cut- 
ile-fish  bone  afibrds  a  familiar  example.  This  is  taken  cut  of  the  body 
or  sac  of  the  animal — the  sepia  officinalis,  which  is  common  on  our 
coasts. 

The  general  character  of  the  cephalopodes,  as  given  by  Cuvier  in 
bis  Regne  Animal,  tom.  iii.,  is,  **that  the  mantle  or  cloak  is  united 
under  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  forms  a  muscular  sac,  which  en- 
velopes all  the  viscera.  The  head  projects  from  the  opening  of  the 
sac ;  it  is  round,  and  has  two  large  eyes,  and  is  surrounded  (couron' 
nee)  by  fleshy  arms  or  feet,  which  are  conical,  and  vary  in  length  in 
diflerent  species.  These  arms  bend  in  every  direction,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly powerful.  On  the  surface  of  these  arms  are  numerous  suck- 
ers, by  which  the  animal  fixes  itself  strongly  to  the  bodies  that  it  seiz- 
es and  enfolds.  These  arms  serve  the  animal  both  to  seize  its  prey* 
to  walk,  or  to  swim.  It  walks  in  every  direction,  having  the  head  be- 
low, and  the  body  above.  At  the  base  of  the  arms  is  the  mouth,  which 
is  provided  with  two  strong  jaws  resembling  the  beak  of  a  parrot,  and 
also  with  a  fleshy  gizzard  like  that  of  a  bird. 

'*  Most  of  these  animals,  when  pursued,  excrete  a  particular  black 
liquor,  which  darkens  the  water,  and  conceals  them  from  their  ene- 
mies. Their  is  a  fleshy  funnel  placed  near  the  neck,  which  serves 
the  animal  for  its  excretions,  and  also  to  eject  the  water  that  it  ab- 
sorbs for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  They  are  of  two  sexes,  and  are 
voracious  and  cruel :  as  they  have  great  agility  in  seizing  their  prey, 
they  destroy  multitudes  of  fish  and  crustaceous  animals."  The  fleshy 
funnel,  or  excreting  organ,  is  not  seen  in  fig.  1.,  being  placed  on  the 
underside;  but  in  fig.  3.,  the  projecting  organ  below  the  tentacula 
is  the  funnel.  The  sepia  has  the  power  of  contracting  its  arms;  and 
in  some  species  the  arms  are  much  shorter  than  represented  in  the 
plate,  fig.  1.,  but  these  have,  besides,  two  extremely  long  arms  or 
feelers.  If  the  accounts  of  voyagers  could  be  relied  upon,  there  are 
eepit  Ib  the  Indian  Ocean  with  arms  nine  fiithoms  in  length,  and  so 
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krge  that  their  sac  would  contain  the  hody  of  an  elephant.  The  flesh 
of  the  sepia  was  esteemed  a  great  luxury  by  the  ancients.  In  Plate 
Vm.,  fig.  1.  is  the  sepia  octopedia,  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  seas. 
Fig.  2.  is  the  beak  of  a  species  of  sepia,  the  calmar ;  these  are  found 
fossiU  and  are  called  Rhyncolites.  Fig.  3.  is  the  nautilus  poropilius 
or  pearly  nautilus.  Great  uncertainty  prevailed  respecting  the  true 
character  of  the  nautilus,  which  has  been  removed  by  a  scientific  ex- 
amination of  the  body  of  one  of  these  animals  caught  by  George  Ben- 
net,  Esq.,  and  of  which  an  interesting  account  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished hy  Mr.  Richard  Owen,  illustrated  by  beautiful  engravings.  Jt 
should  appear  from  Mr.  Owen's  account,  that  the  organization  of  this 
animal  is  in  many  respects  less  perfect  than  that  of  several  species  of 
sepia  that  have  no  external  cell :  it  had  ninety-two  arms  or  tentaen- 
Is.  Fig.  3.  is  taken  from  Mr.  Owen's  first  plate,  but  greatly  redn- 
eed ;  it  is  chiefly  intended  to  show  the  position  of  the  animal  in  the 
riiell.  It  is  a  section  representing  the  interior  of  the  shell  divided 
into  chambers,  and  the  siphunculus  passing  through  them.  The  nau- 
tilus pompilius  is  not  uncommon  as  a  fossil  shell.  It  may  be  seen 
both  recent  and  fossil  in  most  museums.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
notice  the  principal  genera  of  chambered  shells,  not  in  the  numerical 
order  of  the  plate,  but  as  they  approach  the  nearest  to  the  form  of  the 
Bautilus.* 

The  spiRULA  (fig.  11.)  is  both  a  recent  and  a  fossil  shell :  the  turns 
or  whorls  of  the  shell  do  not  touch.  The  spirula  is  an  inhabitant  of 
trophieal  seas ;  the  animal  resembles  that  species  of  sepia  called  the 
seiche  or  common  sepia.  The  shell  is  almost  entirely  inclosed  in  the 
sac.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  its  structure,  that  the  animal  could  not 
be  contained  within  the  outer  cell.f 

The  AMMONITE  (fig.  6.)  of  which  there  are  numerous  species,  dif- 
fers greatly  from  the  chambered  nautilus,  the  whorls  or  turns  being 
all  distinct,  and  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  cells  are  very  small.  The 
siphunculus  is  placed  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  shell.  In  many  spe- 
cies, the  cells  are  divided  by  indented  partitions,  as  represented  in  fig. 
7. :  in  other  species  the  celli*  are  undulated.  Some  ammonites  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath  are  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  The  shell 
must  have  been  internal,  and  the  animal  that  contained  it  very  large. 
Ammonites,  though  so  abundant  in  the  secondary  strata,  have  not  been 
found  in  a  recent  state,  except  the  account  Can  be  relied  upon,  of  their 
having  i)een  discovered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  scAPUiTE  resembles  an  ammonite  partly  unrolled.  A  very  re- 
markable specimen  of  one  recently  discovered  in  France  is  represent- 
ed fig.  4.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  many  internal  shells  were  com- 
posed rather  of  a  corneous  substance  than  of  shell,  and  were  capable 
of  being  coiled  or  folded  by  the  will  of  the  animal. 

Fig.  8.  is  a  straight  chambered  shell  called  a  baculite. 

Fig.  12.«  the  orthoceratite,  is  a  straight  chambered  shell  resem- 
bling ammonites  unrolled,  but  the  cells  are  divided  by  concave  parti- 

»  The  aniraal  that  inhabits  the  thin  open  shell  called  the  paper  nautilus,  bnt 
more  properly  the  argonauta,  is  also  a  species  of  sepia:  it  is  common  in  the  Medi- 
teri-anean.    It  is  very  rarely  found  fossil. 

t  According  to  Lamarck,  the  animal,  beside  the  eight  arms  of  the  sepia  (see  fig. 
1.  plate  8.),  has  two  longer  arms  or  feelers:  in  this  respect  it  resembles  tne  Calmar, 
which  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Earope. 
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tioDS.  ae  Jn  the  nautilus.  Some  orlhoceratitefl  are  two  or  more  feel  la 
lenKlli :  the  aaimHl  contained  in  them  must  have  beeo  of  vact  aize. 
OrUioceratilei  are  the  most  ancient  of  fosail  chambered  BhelUi  aod 
are  chiefly  found  in  t^vnsition  limeslone. 

Fig.  9.  The  Beleranite  is  a  taper  straight  shell  with  an  inleroal 
«hambered  cone.  Id  some  species  there  is  no  chambered  cone.  Thi> 
unchambered  internal  shell  may  have  performed  ibe  same  office  as  the 
internal  bune  of  the  sepia  officinalis,  or  cuttle-fisfa.  It  is  deserring 
notice,  that  the  coat  of  the  belemnite,  when  slightly  burnt,  yields  the 
odour  of  burnt  horn,  which  tends  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  io- 
ternal  shells  were  corneous  substances. 

Fig.  13.  The  Nummulite,  (so  called  from  its  resrmblence  to  ■  small 
Roman  coin)  has  nearly  a  flat  or  lenticular  form.  It  has  within  it  a 
csvity,  divided  by  partitions  into  numerous  small  cells,  without  a  sy- 
phon or  siphunculus  ;  part  of  the  outitidc  of  the  shell  is  removed  in 
the  figure,  to  show  the  internal  chambered  structure.  Whether  the 
animal  belonged  to  the  genus  Sepia  is  not  know. 

This  little  fossil  forms  entire  calcareous  bills  and  immesse  beda  of 
building  stone  in  some  countries.  "  It  is  of  stone  composed  of  these 
■hells  that  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  constructed."  Cuvier,  Rigne 
Animal. 

All  the  above  genera  of  chambered  shells,  with  the  exception  of  lli« 
Nautilus  and  Spirula,  are  fossil. 

We  are  come  now  to  other  orders  of  molluscous  animals,  whose 
organization  is  less  complex,  and  their  powers  of  motion  more  limited, 
than  in  the  cephalopodes.  These  are  the  inhabitants  of  bivalve  and 
univalve  shells,  lie  first  are  called  by  Cuvier  Acephalous,  being 
without  heads.  Of  these  the  oyster  ofl'ers  the  most  familiar  example. 
Most  of  the  iipecies  are  permanently  attached  to  rocks,  sod  have  no 
member  to  prolrude  beyond  the  shell.  Those  species  of  the  oyster 
family  that  are  not  attached  permanently,  can  only  move  by  driving 
out  the  water,  as  they  suddenly  shut  the  valves  of  the  shell.  Species 
of  other  genera  of  bivalves,  though  without  heads,  possess  the  power 
of  locomotion. 
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a  homy  substance  called  an  operculum,  tbat  serves  as  a  door  to  closo 
the  shell,  when  the  animal  wiUidraws  into  it.  In  many  species  of  oni* 
▼alves,  the  animal  can  fold  the  mantle  so  as  to  form  a  tube  which  pro- 
trudes into  the  water,  while  the  head  and  foot  remain  in  the  shelL 
Some  species  of  univalves  are  carnivorous,  others  are  herbivorous, 
and  the  nature  of  their  food  determines  their  residence  either  near  the 
shore  or  in  deep  water. 

Fig.  15.  represents  the  shell  and  animal  of  a  species  of  Buccinura^ 
which  agrees  with  the  above  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  univalve 
shells.  The  foot  on  which  it  crawls  is  on  the  left  hand,  with  the  oval 
opereulum  near  the  end  of  it.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  figure,  at  the  top» 
the  mantle  is  represented  folded,  to  form  a  tube,  as  above  described. 

In  some  species,  both  of  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  the  animals 
depart  considerably  from  the  general  character  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.  There  are  some  bivalves  which  have  the  cavities  of 
the  shells  divided  by  partitions,  the  uses  of  which  are  not  known ; 
and  some  univalves  have  an  apparatus  for  swimming  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water. 

The  Hippurite,  a  remarkable  fossil  bivalve,  with  a  deep  conical 
trader  shell,  and  a  fiat  lid,  is  represented  fig.  14.  It  is  classed  by  Cuvier 
with  the  oyster  family ;  and,  by  Parkinson,  with  chambered  shells. 
The  nature  of  the  animal  is  unknown.  The  shell  is  divided  by  trans- 
Terse  septa,  or  partitions,  on  which  account  Mr.  Parkinson  places  it 
among  other  species  of  chambered  fossils.  The  existence  of  a  lid 
0eems  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  an  internal  shell,  but  the  habitation 
of  the  animal.  A  fossil  hippurite  has  recently  been  found  in  the  chalk 
hills  of  Sussex,  by  Mr.  Mantell. 

The  Janthina  is  a  beautiful  purple-coloured  univalve  shell,  nearly 
resembling  in  form  the  snail ;  Lamarck  discovered,  that  it  could  not 
crawl  on  its  foot,  but  that  the  foot  is  covered  with  air  bladders,  which 
enable  the  animal  to  rise  and  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
janthina  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean ;  when  touched,  it  excretes 
a  deep  purple  liquor,  which  tinges  the  surrounding  water.  (Cuvier,  R. 
A.  tom.  iii.)  There  are  other  animals  occupying  univalve  shells,  that 
have  the  power  of  swimming.  The  Lymnea  stagnalis,  an  inhabitant 
of  ponds,  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  reversed  position.  It 
descends  by  compressing  itself  whithin  the  shell,  and  expelling  the 
air,  and  thus  sinks  immediately  to  the  bottom.  Mr.  Parkinson  rightly 
corjectores,  that  the  shells  resembling  the  Helix,  or  snail,  in  the  older 
strata,  were  constituted  for  swimming,  like  the  janthina  :  they  could 
scarcely  have  used  a  foot  for  crawling,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and 
agitated  ocean. 

We  come  now  to  another  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  called  by 
Cuvier  Radiated,  See  Chap.  II.  Some  of  the  animals  comprised  in 
this  division  have  left  abundant  remains  in  the  fossil  state,  particularly 
the  encrinite  and  the  pentacrinite.  These  animals  had  a  stem,  com- 
posed of  numerous  plates,  and  terminating  in  branches  surrounding 
the  mouth,  resembling  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  vegetable.  Both 
the^e  species  were  supposed  to  be  extinct ;  but  a  living  pentacrinus 
has  been  discovered  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  smaller  species,  more 
recently,  in  the  Cove  of  Cork.  This  has  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  V. 
Thompson,  of  Cork.  A  drawing  of  this  animal,  taking  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  is  given  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  17.    A  cut  uf  a  remarkable  species 
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of  fofl8tl  encrinite  is  given,  p.  164. :  it  is  named  the  Lily  Encrinite,  be* 
cavse  the  arms,  when  folded,  resemble  the  head  of  the  lily.  Indeed,  the 
whole  class,  of  encrinites  and  pentacrinites  are  called  crinoidea^  from 
Jbt'iKm,  Uie  lily,  by  Mr.  Millar,  in  his  valuable  work  on  these  fossils* 
The  arms  of  part  of  a  Briarean  pentacrinite  are  represented,  p.  180. 

In  the  encrinite,  the  stem  is  composed  of  numerous  round  plates, 
or  veitebrae ;  the  branches  are  also  composed  of  numerous  smaller* 
but  similar  plates,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  fig.  17.  and  the  cuts. 
The  pentacrinite  differed  from  the  encrinite  by  the  plates,  or  vertebracy 
of  the  stem  and  branches  being  pentagonal.  The  stems  of  both  were 
attached  to  rocks.  They  appear,  like  various  polypi,  to  have  increased 
by  throwing  out  lateral  stems  (see  the  above  fig.).  The  calcareous 
*  TertebraB  that  formed  the  stem  and  branches,  were  enveloped  by  a  thin 
coat  of  animal  matter,  which  must  have  possessed  great  muscular  pow- 
er, to  have  enabled  the  animal  to  move  its  arms  with  great  fiicilityy 
when  seizing  its  prey. 

In  ^g,  17.  the  expanded  arms  of  the  upper  head  of  the  pentacrinna 
expose  the  pentagonal  aperture  or  mouth  in  the  centre ;  and  a  little 
above  this  is  a  round  tube  or  aperture,  which  serves  for  the  excretion 
of  the  faeces.  In  fig.  18.,  which  is  a  head  with  the  arms  removed,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  excreting  tube  projects  a  little  above  the  mouth. 
One  head  of  the  pentacrinus  is  represented  as  folded,  and  another  aa 
partly  collapsed.  As  these  animals  were  enveloped  in  a  thin  fleshy 
covering,  their  calcareous  remains  may  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the 
skeleton.  Some  beds  of  mountain  limestone,  in  Derbyshire,  are  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  broken  stems  and  branches  of  encrinites, 
not  uncommonly  called  entrochites.  In  a  part  of  this  work  it  was 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  Author,  that  the  Lily 
Encrinite  had  been  discovered  in  Ireland ;  but  the  cut  subsequently 
given  of  it  in  Mr.  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  makes 
it  doubtful,  whether  it  is  the  true  Lily  Encrinite,  or  a  species  nearly 
resembling  it 

The  Author  cannot  conclude  these  remarks,  without  expressing  a 
wish,  that  scientific  voyagers  and  medical  gentlemen,  who  visit  trop- 
ical seas,  would  carefully  examine  the  di^rent  species  of  sepia  that 
may  be  caught.  It  is  probable,  that  there  are  living  species,  with  in- 
ternal chambered  shells,  resembling  more  or  less  the  figures  in  plate 
VIII.  Cuvier  says,  that  a  little  change  in  the  structure  of  the  oval 
internal  shell  of  the  cuttle  fish,  would  convert  it  into  the  internal 
chambered  shell  of  the  spirula.  It  was  with  a  view  to  excite  the  curi- 
osity of  voyagers,  when  near  the  coast  of  North  America,  that  the 
Author  has  suggested  the  possibili^  of  the  ichthyosaurus  visiting  those 
seas,  p.  213.  Cuvier  too  hastily  conjectured  that  no  new  living  spe- 
cies of  large  terrestrial  quadrupeds  remained  to  be  discovered.  The 
gigantic  tapir  and  new  species  of  elephants  have  since  been  discovered 
in  India.  The  Author  considers  it  far  from  improbable,  that  the  great 
mastodon  may  exist  in  some  of  the  unexplored  recesses  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  North  America ;  and  he  would  particularly  recommend 
comparative  anatomists  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  Grisly  bear, 
and  compare  it  with  the  skeleton  of  the  cavern  bear,  (ursus  spelsus.) 
When  Cuvier  published  the  last  edition  of  his  Rlgnt  AnimaU  in 
1829,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known  any  thing  respecting  the 
Grisly  bear. 
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ain and  vanotui  Parts  of  the  World. — Fossil  Remains  of  marine  Animals,  Ve- 
getables, and  land  Cluadrupeds ;  the  Strata  in  which  they  are  imbedded  formed 
in  Succession  at  different  Epochs. — On  human  Bones  occasionally  imbedded  in 
Rock. — Inferences  respecting  the  former  Condition  of  the  Globe. — Remarkable 
Passage  in  the  Institates  of  Menu. 


In  this  Chapter  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  give  such  an  outline 
of  the  science,  and  its  practical  application  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ge- 
ology of  England,  as  may  be  cletirly  and  easily  understoodoy  thegener^ 
al  reader,  and  prepare  him  for  the  perusal  of  the  succeeding  Chapters 0 


There  are  perhaps  few  persons  possessed  of  much  curiosity  in 
early  life,  to  whom  the  following  question  has  not  frequently  present- 
ed itself — What  is  the  world  made  ofl  Now  this  question,  with 
certain  conditions,  comprises  the  most  important  objects  of  geologi- 
cal research ;  namely.  What  are  the  substances  of  which  the  Earth 
is  composed  ?  What  is  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  ?  What 
are  the  changes  they  appear  to  have  undergone  ? — But  bow  are 
satisfactory  answers  to  these  inquiries  to  be  obtained  ? 

When  we  examine  the  terrestrial  globe,  where  the  solid  parts  arc 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  our  view,  we  observe  vast  masses  of  rock 
or  stone  lying  in  apparent  confusion  on  each  other :  or,  should  we 
perceive  some  regularity  in  their'  position  and  arrangement,  we  soon 
lose  sight  of  it  again  by  the  intervention  of  other  rocks.  In  this  de- 
partment of  nature  all  seems  vast,  unshapen,  and  chaotic ;  but  let 
us  not  be  discouraged,  for  we  may  recollect  that  the  grandest  objects 
in  the  material  imiverse,  seldom  present  to  the  hasty  view  of  the  su- 
perficial observer,  immediate  proofs  of  order  or  design. 

The  shepherd  who  first  discovered  that  the  planets  were  not  fixed 
in  ibe  heavens,  and  noticed  their  apparently  intricate  wanderings 
among  the  stars,  could  not  possibly  anticipate  the  regularity  and  har- 
monious simplicity  of  their  movements,  which  subsequent  observatioDS 
have  demonstrated. 
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2  PKACTICAL  AND  SPECULATIVE  GEOLOGY. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  lo  ascertain  by  what  means  we  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  llie  structure  of  the  solid  covering  of  our  globe. 
Were  these  means  bounded  by  the  power  of  man  to  penetrate  be- 
low the  surface,  our  knowledge  must  ever  remain  very  limited  and 
imperfect ;  but  natural  operations  have  greatly  facilitated  our  inqui- 
ries, and  have  broken  the  rocky  pavement  of  the  globe,  and  raised 
up  or  laid  bare  the  mineral  substances  of  which  it  is  composed.  By 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  situations  where  the  rocks  and  strata 
are  thus  exposed  to  our  research,  we  lay  the  foundation  of  the  science 
denominated  Geology. 

Geology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  ge  "  the  earth,"  and 
logos  "  reason,"  and  signifies  the  Science  of  the  Earth.  Werner 
and  his  disciples,  and  also  some  of  the  French  geologists,  have  chan- 
ged the  term  inio  geognosy  ;  but  for  this  change  do  sufficient  reason 
can  be  assigned,  and  it  is  contrary  to  established  analogies  of  lan- 
guage.* Philosophers,  in  former  ages,  neglected  the  examination 
of  the  earth,  and  contented  themselves  with  vain  speculations  respec- 
ting its  formation  ;  whereas  the  only  proper  answer  to  the  question, 
How  was  the  world  made  ^l  is  briefly  this — "  By  the  almighty  power 
of  its  Creator."  We  may  however  be  permitted,  and  indeed  we  are 
almost  irresistibly  impelled,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  secondary 
causes,  that  have  been  operative  in  reducing  the  surface  of  our  globe  to 
its  present  state.  This  inquiry  comprises  what  may  properly  be  de- 
nominated Speculative  Geology.  Nor  is  this,  as  some  assert,  entirely 
useless :  the  advocates  of  particular  systems  have  engaged  in  an 
active  examination  of  nature  to  support  their  opinions,  and  have 
"  compassed  sea  and  land  to  gain  proselytes :"  thus  numerous  facts 
have  been  discovered,  with  which  we  should  not  have  been  acquaint- 
ed had  they  remained  idle  in  their  studies. 

The  earth  is  now  well  known  to  be  one  of  those  globular  bodies 
called  planets,  that  revolve  round  the  sun  in  orbits  nearly  circular, 
and  in  stated  periods  of  time,  which  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  their  re- 
spective distances  from  ii.  They  turn  round  their  axis  with  diflier- 
ent  degrees  of  velocity ;  and  this  motion  appears  to  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  their  external  shape,  by  enlarging  their  equa- 
torial diameters ;  they  are  not  perfect  spheres,  but  are  more  or  less 
flattened  at  their  poles. 

In  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  velocity  of  the  equatorial  parts  is  more 
than  four  hundred  nwies  per  minute,  whilst  in  the  same  time  the  equa- 
torial parts  of  the  Earth  have  moved  only  seventeen  miles.  A  dif- 
ference between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameter  of  Jupiter  is  per- 
ceptible with  a  telescope  that  has  a  distinct  magnifying  power  of  a 
hundred  times,  and  it  is  ascertained  to  be  as  12  to  13.     The  equa- 


♦  Nothing  can  be  more  unmeaning  than  the  apologies  that  have  been  offered  for 
substiiming  (gjwsis)  "knowledge,"  for  (logos)  "reason."  By  the  same  rule  we 
ought  to  change  meteorolog>',  physiolog>',  &c.  into  meteorognosy,  physiogoosy,  &c. 
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tonal  diameter  of  the  earth  exceeds  its  polar  about  twenty-seven 
miles ;  the  length  of  the  equatorial  diameter  being  7927,  that  of  the 
polar  7900  miles. 

The  relative  density  of  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  of  the  other  planets, 
is  estimated  by  the  attractive  force  which  they  exert  on  each  other, 
as  they  move  round  their  common  center  of  gravity.  The  absolute 
density  or  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  earth,  compared 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  any  known  substance,  may  be  nearly  deter- 
mined by  the  attractive  force  which  any  given  mass  of  matter  exerts 
upon  a  plummet  (when  suspended  in  its  vicinity)  to  draw  it  from  a 
vertical  line.  This  will  be  proportional  to  the  absolute  quantity  of 
matter  in  that  mass  compared  with  that  of  the  earth.  By  this  meth- 
od, it  has  been  found  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  five 
tiroes  greater  than  that  of  water,  or  nearly  twice  the  average  density 
of  the  rocks  and  stones  on  the  surface. 

Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  interior  part  of  the  earth  is 
solid ;  or,  if  it  be  cavernous,  that  the  solid  matter  must  possess  great 
density.  It  is  not  improbable  that  iron,  nearly  in  a  metallic  state, 
may  be  one  of  the  consutuent  parts  of  the  central  mass,  and  to  this 
it  may  owe  its  magnetic  polarity. 

Dr.  Halley  supposed  that  the  earth  is  a  hollow  sphere,  containing 
whhin  it  a  central  magnetic  globe,  and  that  the  revolutions  of  this 
globe  on  its  axis,  occasioned  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
Laplace,  the  celebrated  French  astronomer,  asserts,  that  the  nutation 
of  the  earth's  axis,  and  experiments  on  the  vibrau'on  of  the  pendu- 
lum, indicate  an  increase  of  density  of  the  mineral  beds,  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  its  centre,  at  least  to  a  certain  depth  from  the  sur- 
face. The  rapid  transition  of  motion  to  very  distant  parts  of  the 
earth  during  violent  earthquakes,  renders  it  probable  that  there  are 
cavities  filled  with  fluid  or  gaseous  matter,  which  extend  to  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  at  great  depths  under  the  surface. 

An  opinion  has  long  been  entertained,  that  our  planet  contains 
within  it  a  mass  of  igneous  matter,  the  source  of  central  heat,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  an  important  agent  in  maintaining  the  present  tem- 
perature of  the  globe,  nor  are  facts  wanting  to  lend  support  to  this 
opinion.  The  occurrence  of  numerous  active  volcanoes  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  in  every  degree  of  latitude ;  the  existence  of  ex- 
tinct ancient  volcanoes,  and  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin  in  almost 
every  country ;  and  the  numerous  hot  and  warm  springs  that  pre- 
serve an  unvarying  temperature  for  centuries, — all  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  source  of  heat  deeply  seated  beneath  the  surface.  It 
seems  also  to  be  proved  by  observations  made  for  the  purpose  in  deep 
mines,  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  as  we  descend ; 
though  at  a  small  distance  from  the  surface,  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  and  of  wells  is  the  same  in  every  season,  but  it  varies  in  dififerent 
latitudes.  The  animals  and  vegetables  whose  remains  in  a  fossil  state 
are  found  in  northern  climates,  are,  generally,  analogous  in  structure 
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to  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  tropical  climates ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  inferred  by  some  geologists,  that  the  central  mass  of  heat  is  grad- 
ually refrigerating.  It  is,  however,  the  crust  of  the  globe  that  offers 
proper  occupation  to  the  geologist.  The  greatest  depth  to  which 
he  can  extend  his  observations  from  the  uppermost  strata,  to  the 
very  lowest  beds  that  have  been  raised  up  or  laid  bare  by  these  nat- 
ural operations  which  have  formed  mountains  or  valleys,  is  less  than 
eight  miles;  a  thickness  which,  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  earth 
itself,  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  coat  of  varnish  upon  an  artificial 
terrestrial  globe.  Were  we  to  bear  this  sufficiently  in  mind,  the 
mighty  catastrophes  which  have  changed  the  surface  of  the  globe 
in  former  periods,  and  have  left  traces  of  their  action,  appalling  to  the 
imagination,  would  cease  to  exqeed  the  sober  measure  of  belief. 

The  superficies  of  our  planet  is  calculated  to  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  square  miles ;  but  could  we  be  rais- 
ed to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  earth,  so  as  to  have  its  whole  en- 
lightened hemisphere  for  our  horizon,  we  might  perceive  as  it  revol- 
ved under  our  feet,  how  small  a  portion  is  fitted  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  More  than  three  fifths  of  the  earth's  surface  are  covered 
by  the  ocean;  and  if  from  the  remaining  part  we  deduct  the  space 
occupied  by  polar  ice  and  eternal  snow,  by  sandy  deserts,  steril  moun- 
tains, marshes,  rivers  and  lakes,  the  habitable  portion  will  scarcely 
exceed  one  fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  globe.  Nor  have  wc  reason 
to  believe  that  at  any  former  period  the  dominion  of  man  over  the 
icarth  was  more  extensive  than  at  present.  The  remaining  four  fifths 
of  our  globe,  though  untenanted  by  mankind,  arc,  for  the  most 
part,  abundantly  stocked  with  animated  beings,  that  exuh  in  the 
pleasure  of  existence,  independent  of  human  control,  and  no  way 
subservient  to  the  necessities  or  caprices  of  man.  Such  is  and 
has  been  for  several  thousand  years  the  actual  condition  of  our  plan- 
et; nor  is  the  consideration  foreign  to  our  subject,  for  hence  we  may 
feel  less  reluctance  in  admitting  the  prolonged  ages  or  days  of  crea- 
tion, when  numerous  tribes  of  the  lower  orders  of  aquatic  animals 
lived  and  flourished,  and  left  their  remains  imbedded  in  the  strata  that 
compose  the  outer  crust  of  our  planet. 

The  ocean  has  been  an  important  agent  in  eflecting  vast  changes 
00  the  surface  of  our  globe,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered.  The 
average  depth  of  the  sea  has  been  differently  estimated.  According 
to  Laplace,  this  depth  cannot  be  less  than  ten  miles,  to  account  for 
the  height  of  the  tides  by  the  laws  of  gravitation ;  but  it  is  more 
generally  admitted  tl)at  the  average  depth  does  not  exceed  five  miles. 
No  admeasurement  by  soundings  has  exceeded  the  depth  of  one  mile 
and  a  quarter. 

The  ocean  has  not  always  occupied  its  present  bed,  for  rocks  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  the  shells  or  remains  of  marine  animals, 
are  found  in  almost  every  country  that  has  yet  been  explored ;  and 
ibese  remains  occur  near  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  in 
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tbe  oU  and  new  continents,  some  of  which  rise  more  than  two  miles 
above  tbe  present  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  the  sea  contains  a  considerable 
portion  of  common  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  other  saline  ingredi- 
ents.* The  average  amount  of  salt  in  the  ocean  may  be  estimated 
at  2i  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  i  per  cent,  of  other  saline  com- 
pounds. 

Tbe  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth  does  not  come  under 
tbe  attention  of  the  geologist,  except  as  an  agent  in  wearing  down 
tbe  solid  surface,  by  the  precipitation  of  rain,  and  by  change  of  tem- 
perature. The  inequalities  oi  the  earth's  surface  formed  by  moun- 
tains and  valleys  afford  frequent  opportunities  for  observing  that  the 
mineral  substances  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  different  kinds :  in 
some  situations,  we  observe  strata  of  chalk ;  in  others,  of  sandstone, 
or  compact  limestone,  or  beds  of  slate,  granite,  &lc.  It  was  long 
since  known  to  working  miners,  that  the  different  beds  of  mineral 
matter  lie  over  each  other  in  a  regular  order  in  certain  districts,  and 
ibat  certain  beds  are  always  found  under,  and  never  above,  other 
particular  beds. 

Tbe  first  observations  which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  correct  classification  of  rocks  were  made  by  the  German 
Lehman,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  found  that  the 
lower  rocks,  in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  were  distinguished  from 
llie  upper  rocks  by  their  great  hardness,  and  by  their  structure,  which 
was,  ibr  the  most  part,  either  crystalline  or  slaty  ;  they  were  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains,  and 
by  the  absence  of  fragments  of  other  rocks,  which  occur  so  frequent- 
ly in  the  upper  rocks  or  strata.  He  further  observed,  that  many  of 
the  upper  strata,  besides  containing  organic  remains,  appeared  to 
have  been  formed  of  fragments  of  the  lower  rocks,  broken  down  and 
agglutinated  together ;  and  hence  he  inferred,  that  the  lower  rocks 
were  formed  prior  to  the  creation  of  animals,  and  he  gave  them  the 
name  of  Primitive  or  Primary,  and  distinguished  the  upper  by  the 
name  of  Secondary,  This  grand  division,  though  too  hastily  form- 
ed, was  of  use  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  and  induced  naturalists 
to  examine  more  attentively  the  nature  and  position  of  the  rocks  in 
difierent  countries  :  and,  as  their  observations  became  more  extend- 
ed and  accurate,  a  more  extended  arrangement  and  classification  was 
(bund  necessary.     Many  of  the  earlier  geologists  maintained  that 


♦  The  inqain'  has  often  been  made, — Whence  did  the  sea  derive  its  saline  con- 
lenLs  ?  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  salt  in  the  sea  has  been  grad- 
aally  auRmented  by  saline  particles  broui^ht  into  it  by  rivers;  but  this  cause  is  to- 
tally inadequate  to  explain  tne  immense  quantity  of  salt  existing?  in  the  whole  mass 
of  the  ocean.  If  the  average  tlepth  of  the  sea  be  five  miles,  and  it  contain  2^  per 
rent,  of  salt,— were  the  water  entirely  evaporaird.  the  saline  residue  would  form  a 
stratum  of  salt  more  than  five  hundred  feel  m  thickness  covering  three  fifths  of  the 
''Ui  face  of  the  globe 
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each  bed  or  stratum  of  rock  is  spread  universally  over  the  globe,  and 
that  a  series  of  beds,  in  regular  succession,  environs  our  planet,  like 
the  coats  of  an  onion.  This  position  is,  however,  much  too  general, 
as  many  beds  of  rock  which  are  common  in  one  country,  are  entire- 
ly wanting  in  another :  but,  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  structure  of 
the  crust  of  our  globe  over  a  certain  extent,  the  successive  coats  of 
an  onion,  if  they  were  of  different  colours,  might  not  unaptly  repre- 
sent the  different  strata  that  cover  certain  districts. 

It  may  here  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  different  strata 
which  occur  under  each  other,  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
density  or  specific  gravity.  Coal  strata,  for  instance,  are  often  cov- 
ered with  strata  of  iron-stone,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  coal. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  different  classes  of  rocks 
generally  admitted  by  geologists,  and  briefly  describe  the  principal 
characters  of  each  class;  and,  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  more  forcibly  to  the  subject,  I  shall  trace  on  an  outline  map 
the  principal  situations  in  our  own  island,  where  rocks  of  each  class 
occur,  except  the  recent  volcanic. 

All  the  different  rocks  and  strata  that  cover  the  earth's  surface  may 
be  arranged  under  the  following  classes  :-^ 

1.  Primary. 
•  2.  Intermediate,  or  Transition. 

3.  Secondary;  comprising 

a.  The  Lower  Secondary  Series,  and 
J.  The  Upper  Secondary  Series.* 

4.  Tertiary. 

5.  Basaltic  and  Volcanic. 

6.  Diluvial  and  Alluvial  Ground. 

This  arrangement  is  substantially  followed  by  most  geologists  of 
the  present  day,  though  with  some  modification  of  the  names.  Sev- 
eral of  the  French  geologists  class  the  lower  secondary,  including  the 
coal  strata,  wiih  the  intermediate  or  transition  rocks :  some  urgent 
reasons  may  be  advanced  for  this,  which  we  shall  subsequently  no- 
tice. Objections  have  been  made  to  the  terms  primary,  secondary, 
&c.,  that  they  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  present  state  of  geolo- 
gy ;  but  a  change  of  names,  which  are  in  general  use  and  well  un- 
derstood, would  be  attended  with  no  adequate  advantage,  and  would 
be  ill  suited  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  science  in  an  introduc- 
tory work.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  a  morbid  desire  to  ob- 
tain celebrity  by  inventing  new  nomenclatures,  should  so  much  pre- 
vail among  some  of  the  cultivators  of  natural  science.  The  author 
is  of  opinion,  that  a  more  simple  arrangement  of  rocks  might  be  made 


•  By  some  t»eologist.s  ilirse  secondan- strata  are  railed  "the  older"  and  "iht 
yoiinger  series,"  lernis  which  are  cquaJly  clear  and  inlellifrible 
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wiiliout  any  material  change  of  the  present  names,  and  he  is  persuad- 
ed that  such  an  arrangement  will  take  place  in  a  more  advanced  state 
of  the  science,  (see  Chap.  V.) 

Primary  or  Primitive  Rocks — were  so  called  because  no  fossil  re- 
mains of  animals  or  vegetables,  nor  any  fragments  of  other  rocks, 
were  found  imbedded  in  them :  hence  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  formed  prior  to  the  creation  of  organic  beings.  The  rocks  of 
this  class  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  hard,  and  the  minerals  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  frequently  more  or  less  perfectly  crys- 
tallized. These  rocks  generally  occur  in  immense  masses  or  beds ; 
they  form  the  lowest  part  of  the  earth's  surface  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  they  not  only  constitute  the  foundation  on  which 
rocks  of  the  other  classes  are  laid,  but  in  many  situations  they  pierce 
through  the  incumbent  rocks  and  strata,  and  form  also  the  highest 
mountains  in  alpine  districts.  We  are  not  to  conclude,  when  we 
see  a  mountain  or  range  of  mountains  bounded  by  a  plain,  that  the 
raioeral  beds  and  strata  of  which  these  mountains  are  formed  term- 
inate at  their  apparent  bases ;  on  the  contrary,  they  dip  under  the 
surface  at  angles  more  or  less  inclined,  stretching  below  the  lower 
grounds  and  hills,  and  often  rising  again  in  remote  districts. 

That  primary  rocks  environ  the  whole  globe  will  not  admit  of  di- 
rect proof;  but,  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  that  have  been  examined, 
we  may  infer  that  some  of  the  rocks  of  this  class  constitute  the  foun- 
dation rock  of  every  country.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that 
the  similar  rocks  of  distant  districts  were  formed  at  the  same  time, 
nor  can  we  be  certain  that  the  rocks  called  Primary,  have  not  once 
contained  organic  remains,  that  were  destroyed  during  the  process 
by  which  they  acquired  their  present  crystalline  structure.  We  may 
however,  wiili  apparent  probability,  infer  that  their  formation  was 
prior  tp  the  existence  of  animals  or  vegetables  on  our  planet  in  its 
present  state,  because  the  rocks  which  immediately  cover  them  con- 
tain almost  exclusively  the  organic  remains  of  the  lowest  class  of  an- 
imals, which  are  considered  as  forming  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
animated  beings.  On  this  account  these  rocks  have  been  called  by 
the  German  geologists  transition  rocks,  from  the  supposition  that  they 
were  formed  when  the  world  was  passing  from  an  uninhabitable  to  a 
habitable  state. 

Transition  or  intermediate  rocks  are  generally  less  crystalline  than 
the  primary ;  they  contain  occasionally  organic  remains  of  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  and  also  fragments  of  rocks  of  the  primary  class. 
They  are  frequently  interposed  between  rocks  of  the  primary  class, 
and  those  more  generally  called  secondary,  and  often  partake  of  the 
character  belonging  to  both.  The  prevailing  rocks  in  the  transition 
series  are  limestone,  slate,  called  clayslate,  and  coarse  slate,  passing 
sometimes  into  sandstone,  and  conglomerate ;  this  has  been  called 
by  the  Germans  grau  wacke,  or  grey  wacke.     The  rocks  of  the  pri- 
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mary  and  traiisitioti  class  are  the  principal  repositories  of  metallic 
ores,  but  in  Europe  they  contain  few  saline  or  inflammable  miner- 
als.^ In  South  America,  according  to  Humboldt,  sulphur  and  bi- 
tumen exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  rocks  denominated  pri- 
mary. 

Rocks  of  the  transition  class  arc  not  universally  interposed  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  for  in  some  situations  the 
transition  series  are  entirely  wanting.  Thus  in  passing  from  Lyons 
to  Clermont,  in  the  centre  of  France,  I  observed  the  regular  coal 
strata  resting  upon  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  rounded  stones  which  im- 
mediately cover  granite. 

Secondary  Rocks. — ^The  lower  series  are  almost  all  distinctly  stra- 
tified ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  sand-stone,  soft  argillaceous  slate  call- 
ed shale,  and  beds  of  coal  and  iron-stone.  Many  of  the  secondary 
strata  of  this  class  abound  exclusively  in  the  fossil  remains  of  veget- 
ables, analogous  to  ferns,  palms,  and  reeds;  while  the  rocks  in  the 
former  or  transition  class,  contain  almost  exclusively  the  remains  of 
marine  animals.  This  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fossil  remains  in 
the  two  classes  of  rocks,  indicates  an  important  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  globe,  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  lower  series  of  sec- 
ondary strata.  The  transition  rocks  were  evidently  formed  under 
the  sea,  some  of  the  beds  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  ex- 
uviae of  madrepores  and  encrini,  but  the  terrestrial  plants  whose  re- 
mains abound  in  the  lower  secondary  strata,  must  have  grown  on 
land,  from  which  the  ancient  ocean  had  retired,  and  the  strata  which 
contain  them  were  probably  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  rivers  or  fre^ 
water  lakes,  as  marine  organic  remains  seldom,  if  ever,  occur  in 
them.  The  upper  series  of  secondary  strata  again  indicate  another 
important  change  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  prevailing  beds 
in  this  series  are  stratified  limestone  with  beds  of  clay  shale  and  sand- 
stone interposed.  The  limestone  has  generally  an  earthy  texture, 
and  very  rarely  partakes  of  the  hard  and  crystalline  character  of  the 
lower  limestones.  The  fossil  remains  in  the  upper  secondary  strata 
are,  with  some  exceptions,  those  of  marine  animals,  but  of  dififerent 
genera  or  species  from  those  in  the  strata  below  them.  It  is  in  the 
upper  secondary  strata  that  we  first  meet  with  remains  of  saurian  or 
lizard-shaped  animals,  some  of  which  were  of  immense  size.  The 
co-existence  of  dry  land,  at  the  period  when  most  of  the  upper  sec- 
ondary strata  were  deposited,  is,  however,  proved,  by  tlie  occasion- 
al occurrence  of  terrestrial  fossil  plants,  and  the  bones  of  fresh-water 
and  amphibious  reptiles,  such  as  the  crocodile  and  tortoise. 

Another  important  fact  respecting  the  upper  series  of  secondary 
strata  is,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  formed,  not  only  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  the  lower,  but  after  a  long  interval,  during 


*  Except  we  comprise  the  regular  coal  formation  in  the  transition  series. 
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which  the  surface  of  the  globe  had  been  much  fractured  and  displa- 
ced ;  for  the  upper  series  do  not  lie  parallel  with  the  lower,  but  they 
cover  the  edges  of  the  lower  strata  unconformably. 

To  make  this  better  understood,  suppose  a  number  of  books  to  be 
laid  regularly  upon  each  other,  and  the  lowest  volume  to  be  tilted  up 
so  as  to  give  an  inclined  position  to  the  whole,  if  we  then  take  other 
books  and  place  them  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  upper  edges 
of  the  inclined  volumes,  we  may  then  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  un- 
conformable position  of  the  upper  series  of  secondary  strata  over  the 
fewer  series.  This  position  is  represented  Plate  1.  fig.  3.;  it  will 
be  more  fully  described  in  tlie  4ih  chapter.*  The  last  of  the  upper 
secondary  strata  is  chalk,  a  rock  well  known  in  the  south  and  south- 
east parts  of  England,  tliough  entirely  wanting  in  the  north-west  and 
in  Scotland. 

Tertiary  Strata  comprise  all  the  regular  beds  that  have  been  de- 
posited subsequently  to  the  chalk  strata,  on  which  they  frequently  re- 
pose. It  was  formerly  supposed  that  tertiary  strata  were  very  limit- 
ed in  extent,  and  were  confined  to  a  few  districts  in  Europe ;  recent 
observations,  however,  prove  that  strata  of  this  class  cover  consider- 
able portions  of  the  surface  in  various  countries,  though  there  are 
other  countries  in  which  they  are  entirely  wanting.  Terdary  strata 
are  the  noost  recent  or  uppermost  of  all  the  regular  rock  formations. 
Tbey  consist  chiefly  of  clay,  marie,  limestone,  and  friable  sandstone : 
the  lower  series  of  these  strata  contain  numerous  marine  shells,  while 
some  of  the  middle  and  upper  strata  contain  shells  resembling  those 
found  in  our  present  rivers,  or  in  fresh  water  lakes.  The  most  re- 
markable fact  respecting  the  tertiary  strata  is,  that  some  of  them 
contain  numerous  bones  of  large  terrestrial  quadrupeds  of  the  class 
Mammalia,  the  greater  part  of  which,  belong  to  genera  or  species 
which  no  longer  exist  upon  the  earth. 

Volcanic  and  Basaltic  Rocks  have  been  either  ejected  from  vol- 
canoes, or  poured  out  in  a  slate  of  fusion  from  rents  and  openings  on 
the  eartifs  surface.  They  cover  in  an  irregular  manner  the  rocks 
of  the  preceding  classes.  In  some  situations  the  melted  mineral  mat- 
ter has  taken  a  columnar  form  in  cooling ;  in  other  situations  it  fills 
vast  fissures,  called  by  miners  dykes.  Basaltic  rocks  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  northern  part  of  our  island.  Volcanic  and  basaltic  rocks 
are  of  different  ages :  the  most  ancient  approach  in  their  nature  to 
rocks  of  the  primary  class,  and  appear  to  be  formed  chiefly  of  the 
same  mineral  substances,  more  or  less  softened  by  subterraneous  heat, 
and  protruded  through  the  crust  of  the  globe. 


•  There  arc  some  silnations  in  which  the  h>wer  strata  have  not  been  subjected 
to  any  great  dislocations  prior  to  the  Hpposiiion  of  the  upper  strata  upon  them,  for 
ihe  Jailer  occur  in  a  position  parallel  with  that  of  the  lower  strata. 
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DUnvial  and  Alluvial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  surfaee  of 
the  ground  are,  in  many  countries,  covered  with  thick  beds  of  grav- 
el, sand,  or  clay,  and  fragments  of  rock  and  loose  stones,  more  or 
less  rounded  by  attrition.  In  some  situations,  these  have  evidently 
been  transported  from  a  vast  distance,  for  frequently  no  rock  similar 
to  the  fragments  occurs  within  a  hundred  miles  or  more  of  the  place 
where  they  are  deposited.  They  indicate  the  action  of  torrents  and 
inundations,  which  have  swept  over  the  face  of  our  present  conti- 
nents. The  French  have  given  to  these  depositions  the  name  of 
ierreins  de  transport,  a  name  which  defines  them  precisely,  and  in- 
volves no  theory ;  for  it  comprises,  both,  deposits  formed,  sudden- 
ly, by  mighty  irruptions  of  the  ocean,  and  alluvial  deposits,  formed 
by  the  gradual  deposition  of  sediment  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  m 
lakes. 

The  classes  of  rocks  above  enumerated  have  their  appropriate 
mineral  productions,  and,  with  the  exception  of  rocks  of  the  first  and 
fifth  classes,  their  appropriate  organic  remains ;  and  it  would  be  as 
useless  to  search  for  regular  beds  of  common  coal  in  the  primary 
rocks,  as  it  would  be  to  search  for  metallic  veins,  or  statuary  marble, 
in  the  tertiary  strata. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that 
rocks  of  the  same  class  and  of  a  similar  kind  in  distant  countries  were 
formed  at  the  same  time.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
rocks  that  contain  no  organic  remains,  such  as  granite,  porphyry,  and 
volcanic  rocks,  as  it  is  only  from  their  relative  position  that  we  can 
obtain  evidence  respecting  their  geological  antiquity.  Those  rocks 
which  generally  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  other  classes  are  in- 
ferred to  be  the  most  ancient.  Strata  in  the  same  class,  that  con- 
tain similar  species  of  organic  remains,  are  admitted  to  belong  to  the 
same  geological  epoch,  and  to  have  been  deposited  under  the  same 
condition  of  the  globe ;  yet  admitting  that  certain  distant  strata  were 
of  coeval  formation,  it  may  be  proved,  that  portions  of  the  same  series 
of  strata  have  emerged  from  the  ocean  at  different  intervals  of  tinoe, 
and  that  certain  parts  of  the  present  continents  have  become  dry  land 
at  very  distant  and  remote  epochs.  The  period  when  rocks  or  strata^ 
were  first  deposited  Iras  no  necessary  connection  with  the  period  of 
their  elevation,  as  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  stated. 

I  shall  proceed  to  elucidate  the  situation  of  the  different  classes  of 
rocks  in  England,  by  a  reference  to  the  outline  map,  Plate  6. 

The  waving  line  a  a  a,  extending  from  the  south-west  of  Dorset- 
shire to  the  county  of  Durham,  forms  a  striking  geological  division  of 
England  :  all  the  land  on  the  east  of  this  line  is  composed  of  the  up- 
per secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  in  which  neither  metallic  veins  nor 
regular  beds  of  mineral  coal  arc  found.  The  tertiary  strata  lie  over 
the  upper  secondary,  within  the  parts  bounded  by  the  letters  oooo^ 
On  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  there  is 
a  submarine  forest  about  seventeen  feet  under  the  present  highwatec 
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level.  This  forest  appears  to  have  extended  eastward,  as  stumps  of 
trees  and  roots  may  be  seen  at  low-water  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast 

West  of  the  line  a  a  a  there  is  an  important  change  in  the  mineral 
productions ;  from  thence  to  the  line  c  c  cihe  lower  secondary  stra- 
ta appear,  and  most  of  the  principal  coal  districts  in  England  occur 
between  the  lines  a  a  a  and  c  c  c.  it  is  remarkable,  that  few  if 
any  regular  metallic  veins  are  foumd  in  this  division.  The  lower 
secondary  strata  are  also  continued  west  of  the  line  c  c  c,  through 
the  midland  and  northern  countries,  but  rocks  of  the  transition  series 
occasionally  appear  in  this  part  of  our  island.  A  very  extensive 
eoal  district  occurs  in  that  part  of  South  Wales  bordering  the  Bristol 
ChanneL  On  the  east  of  the  line  c  c  c  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  strata  generally  incline  or  dip  to  the  south-east ;  west  of  this  line 
they  are  more  irregular,  and  dip  in  various  directions. 

West  of  the  part  composed  of  the  lower  secondary  strata,  and 
coloured  green,  we  meet  with  rocks  of  the  primary  and  transition 
classes,  in  which  metallic  ores  are  found  ;  they  constitute  the  alpine 
parts  of  England,  passing  through  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  into 
North  Wales,  and  the  north-west  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
and  through  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  into  Scotland.  This 
part  b  coloured  red  ;  rocks  of  the  primary  class  occur  chiefly  in  the 
parts  distinguished  by  dark  lines. 

Near  the  center  of  England,  at  Charnwood  Forest  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  at  the  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire, 
the  primary  rocks  pierce  through  the  secondary  strata,  and  compose 
two  small  districts  of  primitive  country,  surrounded  by  secondary 
strata.  Also  in  the  counties  of  Derbyshire  and  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  part  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  rocks  of 
transition  or  mountain  limestone  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation  from 
beneath  the  secondary  strata,  which  occur  east  and  west  of  them ; 
some  of  these  limestone  mountains  are  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Along 
the  Une  £  e  beds  of  rock-salt  and  the  principal  springs  of  brine  are 
^tuated. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  observing  this  map,  that  the  tertiary 
strata  he  upon  the  secondary,  and  the  secondary  upon  the  transition 
and  primary  rocks.  Now,  if  the  tertiary  and  secondary  strata  had 
both  extended  to  the  western  counties,  it  is  obvious  that  we  could 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  lower  series  but  by 
boring  or  sinking  through  the  upper  series ;  and  the  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  these  exceeds  the  power  of  the  miner  to  pierce  through. 
The  tertiary  strata,  however,  only  cover  a  part  of  the  secondary,  and 
the  secondary  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  lower  series ;  so  that  in 
travelling  westward,  we  come  immediately  upon  the  lower  strata  in 
succession,  as  they  rise  from  underneath  each  other ;  for,  as  1  before 
observed,  the  general  inclination  or  dip  of  the  beds  is  towards  tlie 
south-east.     The  action  of  the  sea  u|K)n  our  coasts  and  cli&,  has  ex- 
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posed  to  view  the  succession  of  the  different  rocks  and  strata  in  many 
parts  of  our  island,  and  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  thickness  and  direction,  and  of  the  organic  remains  pecu- 
liar to  each  series. 

Before  concluding  the  present  chapter,  let  us  take  a  view  of  some 
of  the  more  striking  appearances,  which  afford  demonstrative  evi- 
dence, that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  level  of  the 
present  continents,  and  that  the  ocean  has,  in  former  ages,  rolled  its 
waves  over  what  are  now  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  earth.  Ma- 
ny proofs  of  this  exist  in  our  own  island,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  calcareous  or  limestone  mountains  in  Derbyshire,  and  Craven 
in  Yorkshire,  rise  to  the  height  of  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea.  They  contain  through  their  whole  extent, 
fossil  remains  of  zoophytes  and  marine  animals,  but  more  abundant- 
ly in  some  parts  than  in  others.  Particular  species  occupy  almost 
exclusively  distinct  beds,  and  in  some  situations  the  whole  mass  ap- 
pears a  compact  congeries  of  mineralised  organic  remains.  Over 
these  vast  beds  of  ancient  limestone  occur  a  series  of  sandstone  stra- 
ta and  shale,  containing,  almost  exclusively,  remains  of  terrestrial 
vegetables  associated  with  beds  of  coal.  Above  this  series  we  meet 
wiUi  other  calcareous  strata,  containing  renaains  of  fish  and  enor- 
mous reptiles  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  tribe,  intermixed  with  numerous 
species  of  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  but  of  different  genera  or 
species  from  those  living  in  the  present  seas.  Again,  in  the  upper- 
most or  tertiary  strata,  we  meet  with  bones  and  teeth  of  land  quad- 
rupeds of  the  class  Mammalia,  some  of  which  belong  to  unknown 
genera,  and  nearly  all  to  unknown  species.  Among  these  are  the  bones 
of  large  animals  as  the  mastodon,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
hippopotamus,  and  the  gigantic  tapir.  These  large  animal  remains 
occur  chiefly  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel,  or  in  caves.  In  the  latter 
situation,  they  are  abundantly  mixed  with  bones  of  smaller  quadru- 
peds, of  which  the  species  no  longer  exist  in   England. 

The  calcareous  mountains  of  the  Jura,  and  the  outer  rancje  of  the 
Alps,  contain  beds  filled  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  many 
of  which  I  have  examined,  and  found  to  be  similar  to  those  in  the 
secondary  strata  in  England.  In  the  Alps  they  occur  at  the  height 
of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet.  Similar  phenomena  are  obser- 
ved in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  according 
to  Humboldt,  organic  remains  occur  in  the  Andes,  at  the  height  of 
fourteen  thousand  feet.  The  distinct  characters  of  the  animals  found 
in  the  upper  and  lower  beds  in  these  mountains,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  our  own  country,  prove  that  they  were  not  brought  into  their 
present  situation  by  any  sudden  inundations,  which  would  have  mix- 
ed different  orders  of  animals  together.  The  beds  which  contain, 
exclusively,  the  remains  of  animals  of  the  same  species  must  have 
remained,  for  ages,  under  the  ocean  ;  for  these  animal  remains  often 
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compose  nearly  the  whole  substance  of  a  bed  of  limeslone  of  great 
thickness,  as  is  the  case  with  the  beds  of  encrinal  limestone  in  Der- 
byshire, and  the  limestone  called  coral-ragg  at  Steeple  Asbton. 

The  fossil  remains  of  animals  not  now  in  existence,  entombed 
and  preserved  in  solid  rocks,  present  us  with  durable  monuments  of 
the  great  revolutions  which  our  plane  tbas  undergone  in  former  ages. 
We  are  carried  back  to  a  perioKi  when  the  waters  of  the  ocean  cov- 
ered the  summits  of  our  highest  mountains,  and  are  irresistibly  com- 
pelled to  admit  one  of  two  conclusions, — either  that  the  sea  has  re- 
tired and  sunk  far  below  its  former  level,  or  that  some  power,  ope- 
rating from  beneath,  has  lifted  up  the  islands  and  continents,  with 
their  hills  and  mountains,  from  the  watery  abyss,  to  their  present 
elevation  above  its  surface. 

These  organic  remains  present  also  undeniable  proofs  of  another 
ftct  equally  interesting.  Every  regular  stratum  in  which  they  are 
disseminated  was,  once,  the  uppermost  rock,  however  deep  it  may 
be  below  the  present  surface,  or  with  whatever  rocks  it  may  now  be 
covered.  This  inference  is  not  the  less  conclusive,  whether  we  sup- 
pose that  the  animals  lived  and  died  where  their  remains  occur,  or 
whether  they  were  aggregated  and  carried  by  marine  currents  into 
their  present  situation.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the  secondary  strata 
were  formed  in  succession  over  each  other,  and  thus  these  fossil  re- 
mains preserve  the  records  of  the  ancient  condition  of  our  planet, 
and  the  natural  history  of  its  earliest  inhabitants.  The  unknown 
causes  by  which  zoophytes  and  different  genera  and  species  of  testa- 
ceous animals,  of  reptiles,  vegetables,  and  mammiferous  quadrupeds 
were  buried  in  different  strata,  have  operated  in  succession  at  distant 
intervals  of  time ;  we  do  not  Gnd  the  remains  of  difierent  classes 
confusedly  intermixed  together,  except  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel, 
near  the  surface,  or  in  fragments  of  various  rocks  which  have  been 
broken  down  and  subsequently  united.  Bones  of  vertebrated  animals, 
or  such  as  had  a  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  have  never  been  found  in 
the  lower  strata,  except  of  a  few  species  of  fish  ;  nor  have  the  bones 
of  large  mammiferous  quadrupeds  ever  been  discovered,  below  the 
chalk.  Hence  we  acquire  a  perfect  ceilainty,  that  the  differeut  beds 
which  form  the  crust  of  our  planet  were  deposited  in  distant  epochs, 
and  under  difierent  conditions  of  the  globe.  The  animal  remains  in 
some  of  the  strata  are  so  delicate,  and  so  regularly  deposited,  that 
we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  animals  lived  and  died  tranquilly 
where  their  remains  are  now  found  :  in  other  strata,  the  remains  arc 
dispersed  and  broken,  and  the  animals  appear  to  have  perished  by 
some  sudden  convulsion. 

If  the  bones  of  man,  or  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  resembling 
existing  species,  have  been  found  casually  with  fossil  remains  peculiar 
ID  the  lower  or  more  ancient  strata,  1  believe  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  circumstances,  would  generally  explain  the  apparent  anom- 
alv.     I  shall  state  a  remarkable  fact  of  this  kind,  which  came  to  mv 
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knowledge  when  engaged  in  a  mineralogical  examination  for  the 
Earl  of  Moira,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Ashbjr-de-)a-Zouch,  in  Leicester- 
shire :  it  will  evince  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  drawing  general 
conclusions  in  geolog}',  from  single  facts.  A  thick  bed  of  coal  be- 
longing to  his  lordship,  at  a  place  called  Ashby  Wolds,  is  worked  at 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-Gve  yards ;  it  is  covered  with 
various  strata  of  iron-stone,  coal,  and  solid  sandstone.  On  an  estate 
adjoining  to  his  lordship's  manor,  in  the  same  bed  of  coal  (which  is 
ninety-seven  yards  below  the  surface),  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  man 
was  found  imbedded.  No  appearance  existed  of  any  former  sinking 
for  coal ;  but  the  proprietor  ordered  passages  to  be  cut  in  different 
directions,  until  the  indication  of  a  former  pit  was  discovered,  though 
the  coal  had  not  been  worked.  Into  this  pit  the  body  must  have 
fallen,  and  been  pressed  and  consolidated  in  the  loose  coal  by  an  in- 
cumbent column  of  water,  previously  to  the  falling  in  of  the  sides  of 
the  pit. 

The  imperfect  skeleton  of  a  woman,  imbedded  in  a  kind  of  cal- 
careous sandstone,  brought  from  Guadaloupe,  and  exhibited  in  the 
British  Museum,  may  appear  to  invalidate  what  was  asserted  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  that  no  instances  have  been  known  of  hu- 
man bones  being  found  in  regular  stratified  rocks,  nor  even  in  undis- 
turbed alluvial  ground,  where  the  remains  of  extinct  species  of  quad- 
rupeds are  not  unfrequently  met  with.*  Due  attention  to  all  the<^ir- 
cumstances,  will  reconcile  that  assertion  with  the  present  fact.  The 
skeleton  from  Guadaloupe  is  described  as  having  been  found  on  the 
shore,  below  the  high-water  mark,  among  calcareous  rocks  formed  of 
madrepores,  and  not  far  from  the  volcano  called  the  SoufTriere.  The 
bones  are  not  petrified,  but  preserve  the  usual  constituents  of  fresh 
bone,  and  were  rather  soft  when  first  exposed  to  the  air.  Speci- 
mens of  the  stone  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  that  were  chipped 
from  the  same  block,  present,  when  examined  with  a  lens,  the  ap- 
pearance of  smooth  grains,  consisting  of  rounded  fragments  of  shells 
and  coral,  aggregated  and  united  without  any  visible  cement. 

We  have  an  example  of  a  similar  formation  of  calcareous  sand- 
stone on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  composed  entirely  of  minute 


♦  Since  the  puWication  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work,  1  have  seen, 
in  the  possession  of  a  gcnlleman  at  Plymouth,  one  of  two  human  skulls  that  were 
found  in  digging  a  stream  work,  forty  or  fifty  feel  below  the  level  of  the  river  at 
Carnon  in  Cornwall.  Nuts,  and  the  horns  ol  some  animal  allied  to  the  stag,  were 
discovered  in  the  same  situation. — In  a  note  which  1  made  at  the  time,  (IHlfi,)  it 
is  stated,  that  the  forehead  was  remarkably  low  and  narrow,  and  the  pan  of  the 
skull  which  contained  the  cerebellum  unusually  prominent.  That  these  .skulls 
were  ancient  there  can  be  little  doubt,  hut  there  are  no  sufiicienl  data  to  enable  us 
to  approximate  to  the  period  of  their  deposition. 

The  bone  was  not  mineralised,  though  very  hard.  The  absence  or  extreme 
rarity  of  human  bones  in  these  beds  of  gravel  and  clay,  or  in  caves  that  contain 
the  remains  of  large  land  quadrupeds,  is  far  more  extraordinary  than  their  non- 
occurrence iu  the  regular  stratu  that  cover  our  present  continents. 


X. 
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fniginents  of  shells.     In  the  Aninde)  papers,  there  is  mention  of  an 
inundation  of  sand,  in  the  twelfth  century  which  covered  a  great  part 
of  the  coast  near  St.  Ives :  it  is  also  known  by  oral  tradition,  that 
whole  farms  have  been  overwhelmed  at  a  period  not  very  remote ; 
and  at  this  very  day,  upon  the  shifting  of  the  sands  by  high  winds, 
the  tops  of  houses  may  occasionally  be  seen.     In  several  parts  of 
the  coast,  this  sand  is  seen  passing  into  the  state  of  compact  rock, 
very  difficuh  to  break ;  and  it  is  even  used  for  building-stone.     En- 
tire shells  of  land  snails  and  fragments  of  slate  occasionally  occur  in 
it.*     When  I  was  in  the  county  I  examined  numerous  specimens  of 
the  rock  with  a  lens,  and  compared  them  with  a  specimen  of  the 
Craudaioupe  sandstone  that  I  had  with  me,  and  they  appeared  close- 
ly to  resemble  each  other.     Dr.  Paris,  in  an  interesting  paper  read 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  ascribes  the  consolidation  of 
the  sandstone  to  the  infiltration  of  water  containing  iron,  from  the  de- 
composing slate-rocks  in  the  vicinity.     Instances  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  beds  of  loose  sand  are  common  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.     It 
cannot  therefore  excite  surprise,  that  in  a  volcanic  island  like  Guad- 
abupe,  subject  to  violent  convulsions  from  earthquakes,  inundations, 
and  impetuous  hurricanes,  human  bodies  should  occasionally  be  dis- 
covered, that  have  been  enveloped  in  driving  sands,  which  have  be- 
come subsequently  indurated.     The  situation  of  this  skeleton  near 
the  sea-shore,  the  state  of  the  bones,  and  the  nature  of  the  stone  in 
which  they  are  imbedded,  take  away  the  probability  of  their  high 
antiquity. 

In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which  according  to  Sir  William  Jones 
are  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  account  of  the 
six  days  of  creation  so  closely  resembles  that  given  in  Genesis,f  thai 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  its  being  derived  from  the  same  pa- 
triarchal communication.  There  is,  however,  a  particular  definition 
given  of  the  word  day  as  applied  to  the  creation,  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  a  period  of  several  thousand  years.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion be  admitted,  it  will  remove  the  difficulty  that  some  have  felt  in 
reconciling  the  epochs  of  creation  with  the  six  days  mentioned  by 
Moses.  The  six  days  in  which  Creative  Energy  renovated  the  globe 
and  called  into  existence  difiTerent  classes  of  animals,  will  imply  six 
successive  epochs  of  indefinite  duration.  The  absence  of  human 
bones  in  stratified  rocks  or  in  undisturbed  beds  of  gravel  or  clay,  in- 
dicates that  man,  the  most  perfect  of  terrestrial  beings,  was  not  crea- 


•  See  Guide  to  Moant's  Bay  and  the  Land'is  End. 

t  The  discoveries  in  astroDomy  which  proved  the  diumal  and  annual  motions 
of  the  earth,  weie  for  some  time  warmly  opposed  as  being  at  variance  with  the 
motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  motionless  stability  of  the  earth  which  the- 
sacred  writings  describe.  We  should  not,  however,  admire  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  who  in  the  present  day  should  publish  a  scriptural  astranemy,  in  opposi- 
iton  to  the  Copemican  system.  The  sacred  writers  describe  natural  objects  as 
they  appear  to  the  senses,  and  do  not  teach  systems  of  philosophy. 
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ted  till  after  those  great  revolutions  which  buried  many  differeat  or- 
ders and  entire  genera  of  animals  deep  under  the  present  surface  of 
the  earth.  That  man  is  the  latest  tenant  of  the  globe,  is  conGrmed 
by  the  oldest  records  or  traditions  that  exist  of  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

The  great  convulsions  which  have,  at  distant  periods,  changed  the 
ancient  surface  of  the  globe,  and  reduced  it  from  a  chaotic  to  its 
present  habitable  state,  were  not,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  efiected 
by  the  blind  fury  of  tumultuous  and  conflicting  elements,  but  were 
the  result  of  determined  laws,  directed  by  the  same  wisdom  which 
regulates  every  part  of  the  external  universe.  Compared  with  the 
ephemeral  existence  of  man  on  the  earth,  the  epochs  of  tliese  chang- 
es may  appear  of  almost  inconceivable  duration;  but  we  are  express- 
ly told,  '^  that  with  the  Creator  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years." 
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OIV  FRTRirACTlONS,    OR  FpSSlL,  ANIMAL,    AND  TEGETABLE  REMAINS* 

Opinions  of  early  Naturalists  respecting  Pelrifaclions. — On  the  Process  called 
Petrifaction. — Experiment  of  Dr.  Jenner  on  the  Petrifaction  of  recent  Bones. — 
Ldviog  Reptiles  occasionally  foand  in  solid  Stone. — Remarkable  Difference  in 
the  Condition  of  Fossil  Remains  in  adjacent  Strata ;  Instance  of  this  at  West-' 
Ktuy  Cliff,  GFIoncestershire. — The  four  grand  Divisions  of  the  Animal  Kin||:- 
dooi. — Distribation  of  the  Remains  of  certain  Classes  and  Orders  of  Animals  m 
each  Division  through  the  different  Rock  Formations. — Fossil  Elephant  proved 
to  have  been  an  Inhabitant  of  cold  Climates.— Remains  of  Monbeys  hithert<^ 
undiscovered  in  a  Fossil  State. — On  Vegetable  Petrifactions  in  the  TransitioOf 
Secondary,  and  Tertiary  Strata,  supposed  to  prove  the  former  high  Tempera^ 
tore  of  the  Globe  in  Northern  Latitoaes.^Observations  on  Fossil  Organic  Re- 
mains, as  serving  to  identify  Strata  in  distant  Comitries. 

Ir  it  bad  been  predicted  a  century  agO|  ibat  a  voltmne  would  be 
discovered,  containing  tbe  natural  history  of  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  tbe  globe,  who  flourished  and  perished  before  the  creation  of  nianf 
with  distinct  impressions  of  the  forms  of  genera  of  animals  no  longer 
existing  on  the  earth, — what  curiosity  would  have  been  excited  to 
see  this  wonderful  volume ;  how  anxiously  would  Philosophers  have 
waited  for  the  discovery !  But  this  volume  is  now  discovered;  it  is 
tbe  Volume  of  Nature,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  primeval  ages,  unfold- 
ed to  the  view  of  the  attentive  observer,  in  the  strata  that  compote 
the  crust  of  the  globe.  The  numerous  and  varied  forms  of  organic 
beings,  whose  remains  are  there  distinctly  preserved,  sometimes  dif- 
fer so  much  in  structure  from  any  known  genera  of  animals,  that  we 
can  scarcely  hazard  any  probable  conjectures  respecting  their  modes 
of  existence.  Nor  do  we  discover  merely  the  forms  of  unknown  an- 
imals in  the  difierent  strata,  we  also  learn  the  order  of  succession  in 
which  they  6rst  appeared  on  the  globe. 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  that  these  fossil  or- 
ganic remains  have  engaged  the  attention  of  natcnralists.  It  is  true 
that  in  remote  times,  the  occasional  discovery  of  shells  and  bones  of 
large  animals  imbedded  in  rocks,  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  phi* 
losophers ;  but,  the  shells  were  supposed  to  belong  to  species  now 
living,  and  the  bones  to  a  gigantic  race  of  men,  that  perished  during 
some  great  inundation,  or  bad  been  buried  by  earthquakes.  Other 
hypotheses,  equally  remote  from  truth,  serve  to  show  how  little  at- 
tention had  been  bestowed  on  this  department  of  Natural  History. 
Tbe  celebrated  botanist,  Tournefort,  from  the  regularity  of  form  in 
many  fossil  remains,  was  induced  to  believe  that  they  were  stones 
that  grew  and  vegetated  from  seeds.  "  How  could  the  Comu  Am" 
moniSf^  he  observes,  "  which  is  constantly  in  the  figure  of  a  volute, 
be  ibrmed  without  a  seed  containing  the  same  structure  in  tbe  small, 
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as  in  the  larger  forms  ?   Who  moulded  it  so  artfully,  and  where  are 
the  moulds  ?" 

As  fossil  organic  remains,  particularly  shells  and  zoophytes,  are 
found,  many  hundred  and  even  thousand  feet  below  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  first  enquiry  that  naturally  suggests  itself  is, 
bow  did  they  come  tliere?  It  is  impossible  that  the  animals  when 
living,  or  their  exuviae  wlien  dead,  could  pass  through  such  vast 
depths  of  solid  rock.  A.  few  of  them  might  fall  into  vertical  fissures, 
and  remain  there,*  but  they  could  never  in  this  way  enter  into  stra- 
ta composed  almost  entirely  of  organic  remains.  Beside,  the  strata 
now  deep  under  the  dry  ground  are  filled  chiefly  with  the  remains  of 
marine  animals ;  nor  do  we  generally  find  these  animal  remains  con- 
fusedly aggregated ;  different  genera  or  species  occupy  particular 
strata,  or  are  associated  with  certain  genera  or  species  of  the  same 
class,  and  never  with  others.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  they  were 
not  brought  into  their  present  situations  by  vast  inundations,  and  bu- 
ried under  the  earthy  matter  which  a  subsequent  inundation  cast  over 
them.  Neither  could  zoophytes,  fish,  or  large  reptiles,  or  the  in- 
habitants of  bivalve  or  univalve  shells,  have  lived  and  flourished  ia 
the  midst  of  solid  stone.  We  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  each  stratum  which  contains  these  organic  remains  was  once  the 
uppermost  covering  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  animals,  for  the  most 
|)art,  lived  and  died  near  where  their  bones  or  shells  are  now  found, 
and  were  covered  by  successive  depositions  of  strata,  on  which  fol- 
lowing races  of  living  beings  flourished,  and  in  like  manner  left  theiv 
remains. 


♦  Instances  of  reptiles  found  living  in  the  midst  of  solid  sione  sometimes  occur. 
At  the  colliery  on  Rothwell  Haigh  near  Leeds,  a  living  lizard  or  newt  was  found 
in  a  bed  of  coal  at  the  depth  of  ISO  yards  from  the  surface.  I  saw  it  in  the  year 
1819  soon  after  its  discovery ;  it  was  preserved  in  spirits,  and  was  about  five  inches 
in  length.  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  differed  from  the  living  species.  The  ani- 
mal had  probablv  crept  into  the  mine  along  one  of  the  levels  that  drain  off  the 
water,  or  down  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Sharp,  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  In  all  instances  where  toaos  have  been 
found  in  solid  stone,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  entered  through  fissures 
that  have  beea  subsequently  closed.  That  those  animals  will  live  without  food 
for  a  great  number  of  yearsj  is  proved  by  the  folfowing  circumstance. 

The  laic  Sir  Thomas  Blackct,  of  Bntton  Hall  in  Yorkshire,  had  one  cellar 
which  was  opened  only  once  a  year,  as  it  contained  some  particular^  choice  wine 
which  was  never  brought  to  table  but  on  the  annual  celeoration  of  his  birthday, 
which  was  on  the  21.st  of  December,  or  St.  Thomas's  day.  The  butler,  when 
taking  out  the  wine,  observed  a  small  toad  crawling  along  the  stone  floor.  He 
placed  the  toad  under  a  wine  bottle,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  till  he  went  into  the 
cellar  the  following  year,  when,  on  removing  the  bottle,  he  was  much  surprised  to 
see  the  toad  immediately  leap.  This  circumstance  he  mentioned  to  Sir  Thomas, 
who  descended  with  his  vi.Mters  into  the  cellar  to  look  at  the  toad,  after  which  the 
bottle  was  replaced,  and  the  poor  animal  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  till  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  when  he  was  ajj.iin  uncovered,  and  found  alive  as  before.  The 
same  annual  experiment  was  continued  ibr  more  than  twenty-five  vears,  when 
Ihe  wine  was  exhausted,  the  cellar  cleared,  and  the  toad,  who  was  still  living,  was 
thrown  out  of  doors.  Having  heard  of  this  circumstance,  from  a  person  who 
had  lived  in  the  family  part  of  the  time,  I  questioned  the  old  butler  respecting  it, 
and  he  fullv  coiifirmed  the  truth  of  the  stoTv. 
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Animal  or  vegetable  substances  found  imbedded  in  rocks,  are 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  and  hence  have  been 
called  petrifactions.  The  process  of  petrifaction  consists  in  the  in- 
fikration  of  mineral  matter  into  the  pores  of  bone  or  vegetables.  In 
some  instances,  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely dissolved  or  removed,  and  the  mineral  matter  so  gradually  sub- 
stituted, as  to  assume  tlie  perfect  form  of  the  internal  structure  either 
of  the  plant  or  animal. 

The  process  of  petrifaction  may  be  more  rapidly  effected  than  has 
generally  been  supposed.  In  the  year  1817,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Jenner,  at  Berkley,  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
nade  several  experiments  upon  recent  bones,  by  burying  them  in  the 
dark  mud  from  the  lias  clay :  in  less  than  twelve  months,  the  bones 
became  black  throughout,  and  when  dry,  they  were  harder,  heavier 
and  more  brittle  than  recent  bone,  and  the  surface  was  shining.  The 
specimens  which  he  showed  me,  presented  the  same  appearance  as 
ibe  fossil  bones  in  the  lias  clay.  The  effect  was  probably  produced 
so  speedily  by  the  presence  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  other  saline 
ingredients  with  which  that  stratum  abounds.  As  this  stratum  is  the 
Bost  remarkable  of  all  the  secondary  series,  for  the  large  animal  re- 
mains which  it  contains,  particularly  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  order, 
and  as  the  bones  are  frequently  covered  with  crystals  or  incrustation!^ 
of  pyrites,  I  will  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  crystals,  or  incrustations  of  pyrites,  or  sulphuret 
of  iron,  are  formed.  The  stratum  before  mentioned,  contains  much 
sulphate  of  iron  or  green  copperas  in  solution.  I  suppose  that  the 
carbon  in  the  animal  matter  had  decomposed  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  oxide  of  iron,  and  that  the  sulphur  and  iron,  in  their  nascent 
state,  had  united,  and  formed  the  sulphuret  of  iron  or  pyrites.  I 
was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  reading  an  account  by  Mr.  Pepys,  of 
some  mice  having  by  accident  been  immersed  in  a  jar  containing  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron :  how  long  they  had  lain  there  was  un- 
known, but  the  remains  were  partly  covered  with  small  crystals  of 
pyrites,  which  could  have  been  formed  only  in  the  manner  above  sug- 
gested. The  stone  surrounding  the  organic  remains  in  the  lias,  I 
have  observed  to  be  considerably  harder  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
same  stratum.  The  organic  remains  of  zoophytes  and  shells  in  lime- 
stone strata  are  also  generally  harder  than  the  stone  in  which  they  are 
imbedded ;  and  on  this  account  when  the  stone  has  been  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  a  long  time,  the  organic  remains  rise  above  the 
surface. 

Organic  remains  are  generally  coloured  by  the  strata  in  which 
they  are  imbedded ;  in  roe-stone,  chalk,  and  the  upper  fresh-water 
limestones,  they  approach  to  a  yellowish  or  brownish  white :  in  lias 
bituminous  shale,  and  dark  limestone,  they  incline  to  black ;  and  the 
shells  in  bituminous  shale  are  sometimes  filled  with  bitumen  in  a  fluid 
state.     In  the  strata  above  chalk,  the  bones  and  shells  retain  their 
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origiDBl  coDstituent  parts;  very  little  chaoged ;  in  chalk,  and  all  the 
ftrata  under  chalk,  the  organic  remains  are,  more  or  less  completely, 
impregnated  with  mineral  matter.  The  outer  crust  or  shell  of  many 
chalk  fossils  is  calcareous,  and  the  internal  part  filled  with  flint.  In 
some  cases  we  meet  with  an  internal  cast  formed  in  the  cavity  of  a 
crustaceous  animal,  and  the  external  covering  has  disappeared  :  in 
other  instances,  the  shell  or  crust  of  the  animal  has  formed  a  mould 
in  the  stone,  into  which  mineral  matter  has  been  subsequently  infilter- 
ed,  and  has  thus  made  an  external  cast. 

It  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  that  some  animal  remains 
contain  the  most  delicate  fibres  and  spines,  perfect  and  unbroken : 
this  proves  that  the  mineral  matter  in  which  they  are  imbedded  was 
deposited  in  a  finely  comminuted  state,  and  in  a  tranquil  sea.  In 
•ome  instances  the  most  delicate  shells  are  regularly  arranged  in  the 
same  position  in  which  the  animals  lived  and  died,  while  the  animal 
remains  in  the  strata  above  or  below  them,  are  broken  and  confusedly 
aggregated  together.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
1  have  ever  observed,  occurs  at  Westbury  Cliff,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  Severn,  about  seven  miles  below  Gloucester.  It  is  a  low 
cliff,  nearly  perpendicular ;  the  lower  part  is  composed  of  what  is 
generally  called  red  marie,  over  which  are  the  lower  beds  of  dark 
argillaceous  limestone  and  clay,  called  lias.  A  few  yards  above  the 
junction  of  the  lias  and  red  marie,  there  is  a  thin  stratum  of  dark 
micaceous  sandstone,  entirely  filled  with  bones,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
shark,  and  animals  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  tribe,  broken  and  intermix- 
ed in  the  greatest  imaginable  disorder.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the 
cliff,  not  many  feet  above  the  stratum  filled  with  bones,  there  is  a  thin 
stratum  of  whitish  argillaceous  limestone,  called  white  lias,  which  is 
filled  with  the  most  delicate  minute  bivalve  shells  all  arranged  in  the 
same  position,  without  any  intermixture  with  shells  of  other  species. 

Facts  like  these  are  particularly  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
geologist,  as  they  mark  in  a  striking  manner  the  convulsions  which 
the  surface  of  the  globe  has,  undergone,  at  different  periods. 

The  stratum  with  aggregated  bones  of  saurian  animals  appears 
again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  at  Aust  Passage,  where  also 
the  junction  of  the  lias  and  red  ground  may  be  observed ;  but  I  could 
not  discover  there,  any  trace  of  the  white  lias  bed  with  the  bivalves, 
similar  to  those  at  Westbury  Cliff. 

Some  of  the  more  delicately  constructed  animals  and  the  fish 
wliose  bodies  are  found  entire,  imbedded  in  stone,  appear  to  have 
been  instantaneously  destroyed  and  enveloped  in  mineral  matter,  be* 
fore  the  putrefactive  process  could  commence.*    The  process  of 


•  In  the  Museum  at  the  Jardin  de  Plantes  in  Paris,  there  is  a  large  specimen 
of  two  fossil  fish,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  and  covered  with 
mineral  matter,  when  one  of  them  was  in  the  vtry  act  of  swallowing  the  other; 
bat  an  inspection  of  the  specimen  inclined  me  to  infer,  that  the  two  heads  had 
t)eeii  pressed  together,  by  the  incumbent  weight  of  stone  deposited  npon  them. 
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petrifaction  must  also,  in  some  instances,  have  commenced  almost 
nDmediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  In  some  specimens  of 
fbsBil  fish  from  chalk,  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Mantell  of  Lewes,  the 
air-bladder  is  uncompressed,  and  filled  with  mineral  matter. 

Id  tracing  the  dififerent  animal  remains  that  occur  in  the  lower,  the 
middle,  and  the  upper  strata,  the  circumstance  most  worthy  of  notice, 
is  tbe  first  appearance  of  any  of  the  dififerent  divisions  and  classes 
of  animals,  and  of  the  orders,  genera,  or  species  belonging  to  each 
divisioo.  In  the  luminous  arrangement  of  Baron  Cuvier,  in  his 
R^ne  Animal^  all  animals  are  distributed,  according  to  their  organ- 
izatioD,  into  four  grand  divisions — Vertebratedj  Molluscous^  Articu- 
latedf  and  Radiated. 

1st,  Verttbrattd. — Animals  which  have  a  skuil,  containing  the 
brmio,  and  a  spine  or  back  bone,  containing  the  principal  trunk  of  the 
nervous  system,  commonly  called  the  spinal  marrow  :  they  have  red 
bkx>d.  This  division  comprises  the  mammalia  (or  animals  that  suckle 
their  young),  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 

2d,  MolhueouM. — ^Animals  in  this  division  have  no  internal  skele- 
too :  tbe  muscles  are  attached  to  the  skin,  which,  in  many  species,  is 
covered  with  a  shell.  The  nervous  system  and  viscera  are  compo- 
sed of  detached  masses,  united  by  nervous  filaments :  they  possess 
only  the  senses  of  feeling,  taste,  and  sight ;  but  many  species  want 
tbe  latter.  They  have  a  complete  system  of  circulation,  and  partic- 
ular organs  for  respiration.  Animals  with  bivalve,  univalve,  or  with 
chambered  shells,  belong  to  this  division ;  but  many  molluscous 
animals  have  no  shell. 

3d,  Articulated. — ^To  this  division  belong  worms,  crustaceous  an- 
imals, and  insects :  their  nervous  system  consists  of  two  long  chords, 
ranging  along  the  body,  and  swelling  out  in  different  parts  into  gang- 
lions and  knots.  Worms  having  their  bodies  composed  of  rings,  are 
called  annelides ;  they  have  red  blood  :  some  species  inhabit  a  cal- 
careous tube,  supposed  to  be  formed  by  exudation. 

4th,  /Jarfwitcrf— comprises  all  the  animals  which  were  by  former 
naturalists  called  zoophytes,  or  animal  plants,  as  the  corallines,  he. 
which  were  long  mistaken  for  marine  vegetables.  In  animals  of  this 
division,  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  are  disposed  circularly 
around  a  centre  or  axis.  They  have  no  distinctly  marked  nervous 
system,  and  the  traces  of  circulation  in  many  species  can  scarcely  be 
discerned.  Many  of  the  animals  in  this  division  have  no  power  of 
bcomotion,  as  madrepores  and  encrinites.  Others,  as  the  echinus, 
possess  a  very  complex  organization,  and  the  power  of  moving  from 
place  to  place  on  their  spines,  which  serve  them  for  feet. 

In  describing  the  order  in  which  the  organic  remains  belonging 
to  each  of  these  grand  divisions  are  distributed  through  the  different 
classes  of  rocks,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  begin  with  the  lowest. 

Radiated  Animals^  such  as  encrini  and  madrepores,  have  left  their 
remains  dispersed  abundantly  through  rocks  of  the  transitbn  series : 
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many  of  the  strata  appear  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  tbeir 
mineralised  exuviae,  but  generally  in  a  broken  state.  The  chain  co- 
ral occurs  occasionally  in  transition  limestone.  Other  genera  of  ra- 
diated animals  occur  in  the  more  recent  formations  of  limestone,  but 
seldom  in  sufficient  abundance  to  compose  nearly  the  whole  mass  of 
a  stratum.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  coraUine  animals  are 
forming  extensive  calcareous  rocks  in  our  present  seas.  Some  gen- 
era and  species  of  radiated  animals  which  abound  in  transition  rocks, 
have  not  left  their  remains  in  any  of  the  upper  strata  ;  hence  it  might 
be  inferred  that  they  had  long  been  extinct.  In  some  instances,  the 
inference  is  not  correct ;  tbe  Madrepora  siylina,  so  common  in  tran- 
sition lime-stone,  is  entirely  wanting  in  tbe  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata ;  but  a  living  animal  of  this  species  has  been  recently  discover- 
ed in  the  South  Seas.  The  pentacrinus,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  encrinus  chiefly  by  its  pentagonal  stem  and  branches,  makes  its 
first  distinct  appearance  in  the  lias,  but  is  not  frequently  met  with  in 
the  upper  strata,  and  disappears  entirely  in  the  uppermost  forma- 
tions :  hence  h  was  long  supposed  that  the  species  was  extinct.  A 
living  pentacrinus  has,  lately,  been  discovered  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  its  stem  and  branches  in  a  perfect  state  have  been  sent  to  this 
country ;  and,  still  more  recently,  a  living  pentacrinus  was  found  in 
the  Cove  of  Cork. 

The  genus  echinus  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the 
secondary  strata,  and  various  species  are  continued  into  the  chalk, 
which  abounds  with  remains  of  this  animal,  in  high  preservation.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  scarcely  any  calcareous  stratum,  abounding 
m  marine  organic  remains,  has  been  examined,  in  which  remains  of 
some  species  of  radiated  animals  may  not  be  found. 

Articulated  Animals, — Some  species  of  worms  (annelides)  inhab- 
iting tubes,  have  left  their  remains  in  the  upper  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary strata  :  remains  of  crustaceous  animals  (crabs,  &lc.),  are  not  nu- 
merous in  the  upper  secondary  strata,  where  they  first  occur ;  but 
they  are  more  common  in  chalk  and  the  tertiary  beds  of  clay  cover- 
ing chalk.  One  of  the  very  first  inhabitants  of  the  globe  appears  to 
have  been  a  crustaceous  aquatic  animal,  called  in  England  the  Dud- 
ley fossil,  from  its  being  first  noticed  in  the  transition  limestone  near 
that  town.  Its  more  appropriate  name  is  the  Trilobite,  from  the 
three  parallel  lobes  or  divisions  of  the  body,  with  ranges  of  transverse 
ventral  fins,  somewhat  similar  to  those  under  the  tail  of  a  lobster. 
The  largest  species  are  found  in  the  slate  quarries  at  Angers,  in 
France.  A  specimen  in  my  possession,  from  that  place,  measures 
seven  inches  in  length :  the  body  has  taken  the  flat  form,  common 
to  almost  all  fossils  found  in  slate,  (See  Plate  5.)  it  scarcely  rises 
more  than  one  third  of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  slate  ;'the 
upper  slate  contains  the  impression  or  mould  of  the  animal.  To  this 
species  Guettard  has  given  the  name  of  Ogygesy  from  its  occurrence 
among  the  roost  ancient  rock  formations,  that  contain  vestiges  of  or- 
ganic life. 
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The  remains  of  winged  insects  have  sometimes  been  found  in  the 
upper  secondary  strata  in  England,  particularly  in  the  calcareous 
slate  of  Stonesfield,  Oxfordshire,  where  numerous  impressions  of 
the  elytra,  or  hard  cases  which  cover  the  wings,  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects occur.  Professor  Buckland  very  ingeniously  conjectures  that 
these  winged  insects  might  serve  as  food  for  the  flying  lizards  (Pte- 
rodactyli)  that  are  found  in  the  same  strata,  and  were  cotemporane- 
ous  with  them.  Of  all  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  ArtictdcUed  has  supplied  the  smallest  number  of  fossil  or- 
ganic remains. 

Molluscous  Animals. — Shells  of  these  animals,  chiefly  bivalves,  oc- 
cur in  the  limestones  of  the  transition  series ;  but  the  number  of  the 
species  is  comparatively  small.  Some  chambered  shells,  particularly 
ortboceratites,  are  foUnd  in  transition  limestone. 

In  the  secondary  strata  that  cover  the  transition  series,  shells  of 
molluscous  animals,  both  bivalves  and  univalves,  are  more  abundant, 
and  the  number  of  the  species  is  greatly  increased. 

It  is  in  the  lower  strata  of  this  series  that  chambered  shells,  such 
as  nautilites  and  ammonites,  first  become  numerous :  some  species 
are  continued  into  the  chalk  strata,  but  no  ammonites  are  found  in 
the  strata  above  chalk.  Trochifbrm  or  top-shaped  spiral  univalve 
sheUs  first  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  series,  but  be- 
come more  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  this  series.  In  the  tertia- 
ry strata  above  chalk,  the  species  of  univalve  shells  greatly  exceed 
tliose  of  the  bivalves :  in  the  lower  strata,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
We  may  further  remark,  that,  as  the  tertiary  strata  are  the  most  re- 
cent of  regular  rock  formations,  so  the  organic  remains  which  they 
contain,  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  shells  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals  living  in  our  present  seas,  than  what  are  found  in  the  more  an- 
cient strata.  Some  of  the  shells  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tertiary 
strata  appear,  indeed,  to  be  identical  with  those  of  existing  species. 

The  different  classes  and  orders  of  molluscous  animals  that  have 
left  their  remains  in  the  lower  and  the  upper  strata,  doubtless  pos- 
sessed, each,  the  peculiar  organization  that  best  enabled  them  to  ex- 
ist and  multiply  under  the  peculiar  condition  of  our  planet,  that  was 
coteroporaneous  with  the  epoch  of  their  creation.  When  this  con- 
dition was  changed,  their  numbers  were  diminished,  or  they  disap- 
peared entirely,  and  were  succeeded  by  different  races,  with  an  or- 
ganization  adapted  to  other  modes  of  existence,  and  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed.  Such  are  the  legitimate  in- 
ductions which  we  appear  justified  in  making,  from  the  organic  re- 
mains in  llie  different  strata.  Tlie  further  consideration  of  this  inter- 
esting enquiry  will  be  resumed  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

Vtrtehrattd  Animals  are  arranged  under  four  classes  : — fishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammiferous  animals.  Remains  of  fishes  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  transition  rocks ;  but  they  appear,  decidedly,  in 
the  lower  secondary  strata.     The  entire  bodies  are^  sometimes,  well 
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preserved  ;  and  the  bones,  scales,  teeth,  and  vertebrae  are  met  with, 
occasionally,  in  almost  all  the  strata  that  contain  fossil  shells,  whether 
secondary  or  tertiary.  Many  of  the  species  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  species  at  present  existing,  either  in  the  ocean  or  in  rivers. 

The  bones  and  entire  skeletons  of  reptiles,  allied  to  the  saurian  or 
lizard  class,  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  strata,  and  are 
very  abundant  in  a  dark  argillaceous  limestone  called  lias,  and  in 
the  beds  of  clay  that  are  over  it.  These  animals  are,  many  of  them* 
different  from  any  known  existing  genera :  they  were  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean,  and  furnished  with  paddles  instead  of  feet.*  In  the  up- 
per secondary  strata,  between  the  lias  and  chalk,  the  remains  of  oth- 
er saurian  animals,  closely  allied  to  living  species  of  crocodiles  and 
lizards,  are  fully  developed :  they  had  feet,  and  were  evidently  am- 
phibious. Ofthesaurin  animals  in  this  series,  *  that  called  the  igua- 
nodon,  discovered  by  Mr.  Mantell,  near  Cuckfield,  in  Sussex,  is  the 
most  remarkable  for  its  size ;  the  length  exceeding  eighty  feet,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  body  being  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  herbivorous.  It  closely  resembles,  in  struct- 
ure, the  iguana,  a  native  of  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  fossil  remains  of  birds  are  so  rare,  that  their  occnrreoce,  m 
any  of  the  regular  strata,  was  long  considered  doubtful.  The  bones, 
recently  discovered  in  some  of  the  English  secondary  strata,  suppo- 
sed at  first  to  be  those  of  birds,  belong  to  species  of  flying  lizards. 
Bones  of  birds  are,  however,  found  in  some  of  the  tertiary  strata,  par- 
ticularly in  the  gypsum  near  Paris. 

Vertebrated  animals  of  the  highest  class,  the  mammalia,  occur  in 
the  tertiary  strata,  and  in  ancient  beds  of  gravel  and  clay.  Cetace- 
ous animals,  allied  to  the  whale  and  seal,  have  been  found  in  some  of 
the  tertiary  strata ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  common.  The  bones 
of  herbivorous  land  quadrupeds  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tertia- 
ry beds,  or  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  geological  forma- 
tions :  they  are,  more  frequently,  found  in  beds  of  clay  and  gravel 
than  in  the  solid  strata.  Cuvier  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  fos- 
sil bones  belonging  to  about  seventy  species  of  mammiferous  quadru- 
peds, in  the  tertiary  strata  near  Paris.     Nearly  forty  of  these  are  of 


*  The  ichlhyosauras,  or  fish  lizard,  had  an  organisation  intermediate  between 
that  of  a  lizard  and  a  Ash :  its  paddles  were  long,  broad,  and  flat,  to  enable  it  to 
move  rapidly  through  the  water :  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  enormously  large. 
Four  species  have  been  ascertained ;  some  are  of  immense  size.  The  Plesiosau- 
rus,  another  genus  more  nearly  approaching  the  organisation  of  the  lizard,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  oviparous  quadrupeds  by  the  form  of  its  neck,  which  is  longer 
than  its  body,  and  is  composed  of  no  less  than  thirty  vertebrs,  exceeding  in  num- 
ber those  in  the  neck  of  tne  swan.  This  animal  is  supposed  to  have  swum  on  the 
water,  with  its  neck  arched  to  dart  on  its  prey.  The  Testudo  ferox,  living  in  the 
rivers  in  Florida,  is  somewhat  similarly  constructed :  it  hides  itself  in  reeas,  and 
darts  out  its  head,  suddenly,  to  seize  birds  and  other  animals.  There  are  five  spe- 
cies of  the  Plesiosaurus,  some  of  them  were  more  than  twenty  feet  long.  Remams 
of  flving  lizards  have  been  discovered  in  ar  fossil  state  in  Oermany,  and  very  re- 
cently in  Ozlordshire  and  Dorsetshire. 
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exlioct  species,  and  several  of  them  belong  to  extinct  ]geDera.  A 
▼eiy  coDsiderable  number  of  the  large  fossil  bones  belong  to  the  dif- 
ferent genera  and  species  of  the  order  named  by  Cuvier  Pachyderm 
wuiiaj  or  ihick'^skinned  non-ruminant  animals ;  as  the  elephant,  the 
mastodon,  the  tapir,  the  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  pa- 
leotherium.  As  these  bones  are  found,  very  abundantly,  in  many 
countries  in  northern  Europe,  the  fact  proves,  either  that  the  animals 
were  natives  of  cold  and  temperate  climes,  or  that  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  has  decreased.  The  entire  body  of  an  elephant,  em- 
bedded in  ice,  in  Siberia,  was  found  in  the  year  1799.  Its  skin  was 
covered  with  two  kinds  of  coarse  hair  and  a  soft  fur  beneath,  which 
affords  almost  certain  proof  that  the  animal  was  an  inhabitant  of  a 
cold  climate,  or  ai  least  of  one  in  which  the  winters  were  severe. 
A  similar  defence  against  cold  is  provided  for  terrestrial  quadrupeds 
that  inhabit  cold  countries,  but  is  never  observed  in  tropical  climates, 
except  in  mountainous  regions  that  have  a  low  temperature.  The 
author's  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  many  years  since  ;  and 
in  bis  "  Observations  on  thf.  Effect  of  Soil  and  Climate  on  Wool" 
he  has  stated  instances  of  English  long-woolled  sheep  castif^g  their 
fleece  in  hot  climates,  and  becoming  clothed  with  short  coarse  hair 
like  bristles.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  travels  in  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, mentions  a  species  of  elephant  which  he  saw  there,  not  larger 
than  an  ox,  and  "  as  shaggy  as  a  poodle."  He  further  states,  '^  that 
English  dogs,  brought  to  those  mountains,  acquire,  in  a  winter  or 
two,  the  same  short  fine  shawl  wool,  mixed  with  their  own  hair, 
which  distinguishes  the  indigenous  animals  of  the  country  :  the  same 
is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  case  with  horses."  The  fossil  ele- 
phant diat  was  once  a  native  of  Europe,  according  to  Cuvier,  differ- 
ed as  much  from  the  Asiatic  or  the  African  elephant  as  the  Iwrse 
differs  from  the  ass.  Bones  and  teeth  of  extinct  species  of  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds  are  most  iVeqnenily  found  in  caverns  intermixed  in 
a  broken  state,  with  bones  of  herbivorous  animals.  Since  the  time 
that  these  bones  have  been  examined  by  naturalists  who  have  at- 
tended to  comparative  anatomy,  no  vestiges  of  human  remains  have 
been  discovered ;  nor  have  any  of  the  bones  of  the  animals  which 
approach  nearest  to  man  in  structure,  the  Qiiadrumana  or  monkeys, 
been  yet  found  with  those  of  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
The  vast  diluvial  beds  of  j^ravel  and  clay,  and  the  upper  strata  in 
Asia,*  have,  hovve\'er,  not  yet  been  scientifically  explored ;  and  both 
sacred  and  profane  writers  a2;ree  in  regarding  the  temperate  regions 
of  that  continent,  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.f 


•  In  the  diluvium  near  tht*  river  Irrawaddy,  in  Ava,  Mr.  Crawford  ha.*?,  recent- 
ly, di<covere,l  numerous  bones  and  teeih  of  iwo  new  species  of  mastodon,  inler- 
mixed  wiih  bones  of  ihe  rhiujccros  and  hippopotamus.  The  bones  are  peneira- 
ted  with  iron. 

t  Ii  ha-s  been  conjectured,  that  the  bone'*  of  man  are  more  fragile  and  perisha- 
ble than  lhcK»e  of  land  quadrupeds;  but  this  ib  contrary  tO  experience:  for  it  has 
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Vegetable  Pe^rj^^ion^.-^RespectiDg  the  aDcieot  condition  of  our 
planet,  the  remains  of  vegetables,  found  in  difierent  strata  afibrd  in- 
teresting information  which  we  could  not  have  obtained  from  animal 
remains  alone.  The  animal  remains  found  in  the  transition  rocks 
are  almost  exclusively  marine  ;  hence,  we  could  not  have  inferred, 
from  these  remains  alone,  that  any  portion  of  tlie  globe  was  dry  land, 
when  these  rocks  were  deposited.  In  some  of  the  slate  rocks,  how^- 
ever,  a  few  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  analogous  to  ferns,  occasion-^ 
ally  occur,  which  indicate  the  existence  at  that  remote  epoch,  of  is- 
lands or  tracts  of  land.  In  the  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which 
alternate  with  coal  and  cover  transition  rocks  of  marine  origin,  the 
remains  of  terrestrial  vegetables  are  abundantly  distributed,  and  those 
of  marine  animals  disappear,  entirely,  in  most  of  the  beds :  the  part 
formerly  covered  by  the  sea  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes,  on  which 
the  plants  had  grown,  or  were  deposited,  had  therefore,  become  dry 
land.  Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  dry  land  and  its  vegetation 
became  buried  under  a  deep  ocean,  that  deposited  numerous  calca- 
reous beds,  filled  with  shells  and  remains  of  marine  animals,  but 
occasionally  containing  a  few  broken  fossil  stems  of  terrestrial  plants, 
which  had  probably  been  carried  into  the  ocean,  by  the  rivers  of  dis- 
tant countries.  In  the  upper  strata,  the  alteration  of  marine  and 
fresh  water  formations  are  distinct  and  frequent. 

Now  it  appears,  that  as  we  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  or 
more  recent  strata,  a  progression  from  simple  to  more  complex,  or, 
in  other  words,  from  less  perfect  to  more  perfect  forms,  takes  place 
in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Avoiding  technical  expressions  as  much  as  the  subject  will  admit 
of,  I  will  endeavour  to  state  this,  intelligibly,  to  the  geological  student, 
who  may  be  at  present,  unacquainted  with  vegetable  physiology. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  may  be  arranged  under  two  grand  divi- 
sions—  CcZ/tt/ar  and  Vascular, 

Cellular — without  regular  vessels,  but  composed  of  fibres,  which 
sometimes  cross  and  interlace.  Con fervae,  lichens,  fungi,  algse, 
or  sea-weed,  and  mosses  belong  to  this  division.  In  some  of 
these  families,  there  are  no  apparent  organs  of  fructification. 

Vaicular — with  vessels  which  form  organs  of  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction.    According  to  the  arrangement  of  these  organs,  and 

been  well  observed  by  Cuvier,  ihat  the  bones  of  men,  left  on  the  field  of  battle  with 
those  of  horses,  are  as  well  preserved  as  the  latter,  making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  size.  Neither  is  there  any  essential  difference  in  the  chemical  constit- 
uent parts  of  human  bone  from  those  of  other  animals  of  the  class  mammalia. 
Dry  bones,  according  to  Bcrzelius,  contain  as  under  : — 

Human 

BoncR. 
Cartilage,        -        -        -        -        33 
Phosphate  of  lime,  -        51 

Carbonate  of  lime,  115 

Fluate  of  lime,        ...  2 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,  1  2 

Soda  and  muriate  of  soda,  13 


ITuoaan 

Ox 

Ox 

Treth. 

Rnnf*«. 

Teeth. 

33 

35 

853 

55 

81 

8 

9 

32 

3 

4 

15 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 
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their  Dumber  or  complexiQr,  vascular  plants  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes,  and  each  class  contains  distinct  fam- 
ilies : — 

1 .  Without  perfect  flowers,  the  organs  of  fructification  concealed 
(cryptogamia).  To  this  class  belong,  in  the  fossil  state,  gigan- 
tic ferns,  equisetum  {horse  tail),  and  other  plants  allied  to  ferns. 

2.  With  flowers,  the  seeds  naked  or  without  capsules.  To  this 
class  belong  tbe  families  cycadeae  and  conifers,  or  firs.  This 
class  is  denominated  phanerogamia  gymnospermous. 

3.  Flowering  plants  with  one  cotyledon :  phanerogamia  mono- 
cotyledonous.    It  comprises  water-lilies,  palms,  lilies,  and  canes. 

4.  Flowering  plants  with  two  cotyledons ;  this  comprises  all  forest 
trees  and  shrubs :  Phanerogamia  dicotyledonous. 

None  of  the  families  of  plants  but  those  in  the  last  class  have  the 
true  woody  structure,  or  produce  perfect  wood,  except  the  conifer^ 
or  firs,  inc. ;  but  the  wood  of  these  differs  from  true  dicotyledonous 
wood. 

Id  tracing  the  distribution  of  vegetables  through  the  different  class- 
es of  rock,  we  shall  find  only  the  lowest  or  simplest  forms  of  organi- 
satioD,  ID  the  most  ancient  formation. 

1.  Transition  slate  contains,  occasionally,  impressions  of  algae  or 
sea  weed ;  but,  considering  the  frail  texture  of  the  cellular 
plants,  we  cannot  expect  the  forms  to  be  well  or  abundantly 
preserved  in  rocks,  which  have  probably  been  subjected  to  heat 
and  various  disturbing  agents.  A  few  fronds  or  leaves  of  ferns 
have  been  found  in  some  rocks  of  this  class. 

2.  Coal-measures  abound  in  vegetable  remains  of  the  first  or  low- 
est class  of  vascular  plants.  Gigantic  ferns,  large  equisetums 
(horse  tail),  and  lycopodia  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Palms 
and  canes  are  more  rare. 

3.  The  secondarj^  strata  are,  principally,  marine  formations;  but 
tbe  beds  of  sandstone  and  clay  frequently  contain  vegetable 
remains  of  plants  of  the  second  class  (ferns  and  lycopodia,  &^.), 
but  of  different  species  to  those  found  in  tbe  regular  coal  meas- 
ures. In  part  of  this  series,  occur  fossil  remains  of  the  third 
class,  coniftrs  and  cycadeae.  In  tbe  marine  strata,  are  occasion- 
ally found  broken  fossil  stems,  but  the  vegetable  fossil  remains, 
appropriate  to  them,  are  of  algae  or  sea  weed.  Plants  of  the 
fourth  class  sometimes  occur  in  the  upper  secondary  strata. 

4.  Tertiary  strata  contain  fossil  plants  of  the  more  perfect  classes, 
which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  secondary  strata.  Some 
of  the  most  recent  tertiary  beds  contain  remains  of  trees  analo- 
gous to  what  now  flourish  in  Europe. 

Tbe  above  brief  outline  may  be  taken,  as  a  near  approximadon,  to 
tbe  distribution  of  the  different  classes  of  fossil  vegetables.  The 
instances  of  trees  or  plants  of  the  highest  class  found  in  coal  are 
doubtful ;  for  stems  of  large  lycopodia,  divided  into  two  branches 
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at  the  top,  have  not  unfreqiiently  been  mistakerv  for  trees  that  have 
the  true  woody  structure. 

The  piogressWe  development  and  succession  of  more  perfect 
forms,  as  we  ascend  from  the  ancient  to  the  most  recent  strata,  ap- 
pears confirmed  by  the  fossil  remains  both  of  animals  and  vegetables. 
These  remains  afford  a  mass  of  positive  concurrent  evidence  that 
cannot  be  refuted  by  negative  arguments.  We  are  told,  that  the  bed 
of  the  sea  has  not  been  dredged,  to  discover  what  species  of  animals 
have  existed  in  former  ages.  The  geologist  can  have  no  need  of 
such  an  operation.  If  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  not  been  dredged, 
it  has  been  laid  bare,  and  is  now  exposed,  over  an  extent  equal  to 
thai  of  the  habitable  globe.  For  every  island  and  continent  has  form- 
ed part  of  an  ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  thet  not  only  once,  but 
repeatedly  atid  at  distant  epochs.  This  extended  surface  of  the  bed 
of  the  ancient  ocean,  is  exposed  to  the  examination  of  thousands 
of  observers  in  every  degree  of  latitude,  not  covered  by  polar  snows. 
These  examinations  have  hitherto  confirmed  the  position  (taken  with 
certain  limitations)  that  a  progressive  development  of  more  perfect 
organic  forms,  both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  may 
be  traced,  from  the  most  ancient  rocks  in  which  these  remains  ap- 
pear., through  the  different  classes  of  rock,  until  we  ascend  to  the 
most  recent,  which  contain  remains  of  animals  analogous  to  existing 
species.  All  or  nearly  all  the  instances  that  have  been  cited  of  ani- 
mals of  the  higher  classes  being  found  in  ancient  strata  have  proved, 
on  further  examination,  to  be  fallacious ;  yet  when  we  consider  what 
disturbing  causes  have  acted  on  the  crust  of  the  globe,  it  need  not 
appear  surprising  if  recent  species  of  animals  should  sometimes  be 
found  buried  in  the  lower  rocks :  this,  however,  would  not  affect  the 
present  question.  The  subject  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

In  fossil  vegetables,  the  original  ve£;etal)le  matter  is,  often,  so  com- 
pletely removed,  that  no  trace  of  it  is  visible,  and  the  stem  appears 
converted  into  ironstone,  sandstone,  or  rliert.  In  some  instances,  the 
surface  of  the  stem  is  black  and  carbonaceous,  and  all  the  inner 
part  is  mineralized.  Sometimes,  even  when  the  stem  is  completely 
silicified,  the  vegetable  organization  is  still  percepWble,  and  some 
traces  of  the  vegetable  principles  may  be  obtained,  by  distillation. 

As  most  of  the  vegetable  remains  found,  both  in  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  strata,  are  analogous  to  the  plants  of  tropical  climates,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  temperature  of  the  globe  was,  once,  consider- 
ably higher  than  at  present.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  ma- 
ny geological  phenomena  which  strongly  favour  this  conclusion :  there 
are,  however,  some  striking  facts  which  seem  opposed  to  it.  The 
consideration  of  this  question  will,  therefore,  be  resumed  in  another 
part  of  the  present  volume. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  author  has  attempted,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  geological  distribution  of  fossil  organic  remains,  belong- 
ing to  ihc  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  This,  he  conceives,  will 
interest  the  learner,  for  whose  use  it  was  chiefly  intended,  more  than 
a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  genera  or  species  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  different  rock  formations.  With  respect  to  fossil  conchology, 
he  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  attempt  to  identify  the  strata  of  dis- 
tant countries  by  the  isolated  occurrence  of  any  particular  species  of 
i^hell,  has  been  carried  farther  than  a  sound  induction  from  facts  or 
analogy  would  warrant.  His  o pillion  on  this  subject,  given  in  the 
second  edition  of  this  work,  he  will  here  insert: — '*It  may  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  the  occurrence  of  similar  organic  remains  is  sufficient  to 
identify  strata  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe ;  for,  could  we  admit  that 
strata  are  universal  formations,  and  extended  from  the  frozen  to  the 
torrid  zone,  it  seems  more  than  probable,  that  the  animals  which  liv- 
ed on  any  one  particular  stratum,  would  be  of  very  different  species 
in  different  latitudes." — We  know  so  little  respecting  the  forms  or 
habits  of  the  animals  classed  by  the  conchologist,  that  we  are  far  from 
being  certain  whether  many  shells  which  he  regards  as  belonging  to 
different  species,  or  even  genera,  are  not  mere  varieties  of  form,  oc- 
casioned by  difference  of  age  or  situation.  Such  a  change  is  ascer- 
tained to  take  place  by  age,  in  shells  of  the  genus  Cyprcea, 

In  animals  like  the  mollusca,  which  have  no  internal  skeleton  to 
determine  their  form,  the  construction  of  the  external  shell  may,  prob- 
ably* admit  of  considerable  variation  under  a  change  of  circumstances. 
Few  conchologists,  excepting  M.  D' A  villa,  have  made  accurate  ob- 
servations on  the  living  animals  inhabiting  oceanic  shells.  His  inter- 
esting work,  entitled  ^''VHistoirc  Natiirellc  eclair cie  dans  nne  de 
.ses  parties  principales^  la  Concholos^ic ;  ct  augmentte  de  la  Zoomor- 
pkosr^  ou  Representation  des  Animaux  a  coquilleSj  avec  leurs  Expli- 
cations,*^— presents  us  with  some  truly  extraordinary  forms  of  mol- 
luscous animals,  of  which  we  could  not  have  had  a  remote  notion  from 
the  mere  study  of  the  shell. 

In  strata  belonging  to  one  formation,  and  in  adjacent  districts,  the 
existence  of  certain  shells,  whether  we  regard  them  as  distinct  species 
f>r  as  varieties,  may  be  of  use,  in  identilying  any  particular  bed  : — and 
in  distant  countries,  whore  we  find  the  same  remarkable  species  of 
•»hell  associated  with  any  other  remarkable  species  in  considerable 
numbers,  it  may  serve  to  identify  a  particular  rock  formation,  where 
the  mineral  character  of  the  rock  may  be  very  different  from  that  in 
which  the  observer  has  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  them.  The  oc- 
currence of  a  considerable  number  of  Grypliacac,  the  GryphcBa  arcuata^ 
in  a  bed  of  blue  clay  in  the  mountains  round  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  in 
Savoy,  served  the  author  as  a  key  to  discover  to  what  formation  the 
calcareous  straLa  belonged,  when  their  mineral  characters  would  have 
indicated  a  more  ancient  series. 

Vegetable  organic  remains  have  not,  till  recently,  been  studied  with 
the  attention  which  they  deserve  and  require. — These  remains  are 
never  found  entire,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  skeletons  and 
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exuviae  of  animaU :  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  satiafactorily  studied  in 
cabinet  collections.  Were  any  botanist,  well  acquainted  with  regeta- 
ble  physiology,  to  devote  some  time  to  exploring  the  vegetable  re- 
mains, as  they  are  abundantly  brought  up  by  our  coal-miners,  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  re-constructing  many  entire  species 
from  the  fragments ;  but,  in  order  to  form  a  geological  classification 
of  fossil  plants,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  all  the  secondary  strata 
is  further  required.  The  attempt  of  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  to  give  a 
geological  classification  of  the  families  of  plants  peculiar  to  each  prin- 
cipal formation,  is  entitled  to  high  commendation,  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  a  correct  arrangement  of  fossil  plants  that  has  yet  been 
made.  See  his  '*  Histoire  des  VeffStaux  fosailes,'^  and  his  '*  Prodrome 
d'un  Histoire  des  V6g6taux  fossiles.*' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE   MINERAL  SUBSTANCES    THAT  COMPOSE   THE  CRUST   OF  THE 

globe;  and  on  the  structure  or  rocks. 

Tlie  eoDStitnent  Elements  of  the  simple  Minerals  that  compose  Kocks. — The  phys- 
ical Characters  of  simple  Minerals  composing  Rocks. — K.xplanation  of  the 
Terms  employed  in  describing  the  internal  Siruciare  of  Ro^ks,  and  the  external 
Stroctare  of  Mountain  Masses. — Sedimentary  Depositions. 

The  most  careless  observer  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice,  that  the 
mineral  substances  which  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  difier 
from  each  other  in  density,  hardness,  colour,  and  other  sensible  qual- 
ities. Indeed,  the  different  varieties  of  stone  appear  at  first  so  nu- 
merous, as  to  render  it  difficult  to  become  acquainted  with  them : 
but,  however  numerous  these  varieties  may  be  thought,  the  simple 
minerals  which  compose  rocks  or  strata  are  very  few,  and  the  ele- 
mentary substances,  of  which  each  of  these  minerals  is  formed,  are 
still  fewer.* 

The  elementary  substances  of  which  the  solid  matter  of  our  globe 
is  composed,  are  the  Earths^ — silexy  alumine^  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  MetaU^ — iron  and  manganese.  The  Inflammable  Prindplesy 
— carbon  and  sulphur;  and  the  Alkalies^ — potash  and  soda. — Mu- 
riatic and  Phosphoric  Add  occur  also  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
newly  discovered  earths  and  alkalies,  and  metallic  ores  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  forming  essential  constituent  parts  of  rocks :  they  chiefly 
occur  in  veins.  The  four  earths  above  enumerated,  together  with 
iron,  compose  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  the  known  solid  matter  of 
the  globe.  The  Earths,  when  pure,  are  infusible,  except  at  an  in- 
tense heat ;  they  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water  at  the  common  tem- 
perature :  when  pure,  they  are  white  or  coteurless.  Though  the 
earths  are  infusible  when  pure,  if  they  are  combined  in  certain  pro- 
portions, they  may  be  fused  with  facility  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature. 


•  The  mineralogist  and  the  geologist  con.Mder  those  minerals  as  bimple  and 
homogeneous,  which  present  no  difference  of  qualities  to  our  senses  thronghoat 
the  mass,  although  the  chemist  may  dL^cover  that  such  minerals  are  compo^  of 
two  or  more  elementary  substances.  Thus,  limestone  or  marble  is  regarded  as  a 
j^imple  substance,  though  chemistry  has  discovered  that  it  contains,  in  every  100 
parts,  lime  57  parts,  and  carbonic  acid  43.  Ii  is  the  latter  which  is  expelled  from 
It  by  burning;  a  process  which  is  well  known  to  make  the  stone  lighter,  and  to 
render  it  caustic  ;  in  which  state  it  is  called  quicklime.  Nor  do  the  researches  of 
the  cbemist  end  here  :  the  two  substances,  quicklime  or  pure  lime,  and  carbonic 
acid,  aie  themselves  compounds:  the  former,  lime,  is  a  compound  of  a  metallic 
snhstajice  called  calcium,  united  with  oxygen ;  the  latter,  or  carbonic  acid,  is  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  carbon  or  charcoal. 
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SUex,  or  Siliceous  Earth,  exists  nearly  pure  io  large  masses,  form- 
ing minerals,  and  even  entire  rocks,  as  rock  crystal,  quartz  rock,  and 
flint :  it  communicates  a  great  degree  of  hardness  to  all  rocks  or 
stones  into  which  it  enters,  in  a  large  proportion.  Such  stones  are 
denominated  Siliceous :  they  resist  the  point  of  a  knife,  or  scratch 
glass.  In  its  combinations  with  other  earths,  Silex  appears  to  act  as 
an  acid.  More  than  one  half  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed 
of  siliceous  eartii  either  pure  or  combined.  In  some  thermal  waters, 
siliceous  earth  occurs,  either  in  a  state  of  minute  division  or  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  the  waters  of  the  boiling  springs,  or  geysers,  in  Iceland, 
deposit  siliceous  incrustations  of  considerable  thickness. 

•4/uOTine,  pure  argillaceous  Earth,  (Lat.  argilla,  Fr.  argille,)  is  a 
substance  which  in  a  mixed  state  is  well  known,  but  pure  unmixed 
clay  is  one  of  the  rarest  substances  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  This 
earth  is  soft,  smooth,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch ;  it  strongly  absorbs 
water ;  where  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  per  cent,  it  cohi- 
municates  in  some  degree  these  properties :  such  rocks  are  called 
argillaceous ;  they  generally  contain  a  notable  portion  of  iron,  which 
appears  to  have  a  greater  affinity  for  this  earth  than  for  any  other.* 

Lime  (Lat.  calx,  Fr.  chaux)  is  a  well-known  earth  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  in  which  state  it  forms  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk : 
these  differ  from  each  other  only  by  different  degrees  of  hardness  or  ■ 
of  crystallization.  Mountains  composed  of  lime  are  denominated  cal- 
careous. When  lime  is  united  witli  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  the  stone 
called  gypsum,  which  is  softer  than  limestone,  and  does  not,  like  it, 
effervesce  with  acids.  Calcareous  earth,  mixed  with  common  clay, 
forms  marl. 

Magnesia  has,  rarely,  been  found  pure  in  a  native  state.  It  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  primary  rocks,  to  which  it 
generally  communicates  a  soapy  feel,  a  striated  or  striped  texture, 
and  sometimes,  a  greenish  colour.  It  occurs,  also,  in  various  lime- 
stones in  different  proportions. 

Iron  appears  to  be  niore  abundant  than  magnesian  earth  :  it  forms 
a  constituent  part  of  numerous  rocks  and  stones ;  to  it  they  most  fre- 
quently owe  their  colour :  the  earths,  when  pure,  are  white.  Iron, 
when  in  combination  with  the  earths,  is,  like  them,  an  oxide,  or  a 
metal  united  with  oxygen.     To  the  presence  of  iron,  the  increase  of 


•  Though  nlnmine  or  pure  day  communicates  a  soft  quality  to  most  stones  of 
which  it  forms  a  principal  constituent  part,  a  verv  remarkable  exception  to  this 
IS  offered  in  adamantine  s])ar  and  the  saj  pbirc,  wliicli  nearly  equal  the  diamond 
in  hardness.  Klaproth,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  eminent  chemists  of  the 
present  age,  has  analysed  those  stones:  the  former  contains  1K>  parts  in  the  100  of 

Eure  clay  ;  the  latter  \):}  parts  in  the  same  cjuaniity.  "  What  a  hii^h  degree  of  co- 
esivc  power  (he  observes)  must  nature  comtnand,  to  be  able  to  transform  such  a 
romraon  substance  as  clay(aluniiuous  earth)  into  a  body  so  eminently  distinguish- 
ed and  ennobled  us  the  sapphire  by  its  hardness,  brilliancy,  and  its' resistance  lo 
the  action  of  fire,  of  aculs,  or  the  effects  of  all -destroying  time !  " — Klaproth's  Es- 


says 
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specific  gravity  in  all  stones  or  earthy  minerals  if  it  much  exceed 
3*5,  or  approach  3  may  be  attributed  :  in  other  words,  if  they  are 
nearly  three  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Gems  and 
tbe  earths  barytes  and  strontian  are  exceptions;  but  these  never  form 
entire  rocks.  The  presence  of  iron  not  only  increases  the  weight, 
and  darkens  the  colour  of  numerous  rocks  and  stones,  but  is  one 
principal  means  of  their  decomposition,  for  iron  exists  in  stones  in 
two  states  of  oxygenadon,  as  the  black  or  the  red  oxide ;  and  when 
tbe  former  is  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  it  absorbs  a  greater  por- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  brown  ochrey  incrustation, 
which  peels  off,  and  exposes  a  fresh  surface  of  the  stone  to  a  similar 
process. 

Mangantstj  in  a  state  of  oxide,  occurs  in  a  few  rocks,  to  which  it 
generally  communicates  a  dull  reddish  colour  inclining  to  purple,  and 
a  peculiarly  dry  and  burnt-like  appearance. 

Sulphur^  though  found  in  considerable  masses,  cannot,  by  itself, 
be  regarded  as  a  constituent  part  of  rocks :  but  when  it  is  combbed 
with  oxygen,  forming  sulphuric ^cid,  it  unites  with  lime,  and  forms 
tbe  well-known  mineral  gypsum  or  plaster  stone. 

Carbon^  or  Charcoal^  enters,  as  a  consutueot  part,  into  many  of 
tbe  slate  rocks,  to  which,  it  generally,  communicates  a  dark  colour : 
it  (brms  also  regular  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  being  the  princi- 
pal constituent  part  of  coal.  Carbon,  combined  with  oxygen,  forms 
carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  which  is  combined  and  solidified  in  all 
limestone  rocks,  in  a  proportion  exceeding  two  fifths  of  the  whole 
weight.  As  carbon  exists  in  such  a  large  proportion  even  in  the  old- 
est limestones,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  constituent  element,  and  not 
as  a  substance  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  whence 
did  the  vegetables  themselves  derive  their  carbon  ? 

Potass  and  Soda. — These  alkalies  occur  in  minerals  which  com- 
pose parts  both  of  primary  and  volcanic  rocks ;  but  the  proportion 
is  so  small,  that  they  would  scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  the  ge- 
okgist,  did  not  tbe  latter  alkali,  soda,  exist  in  such  abundance  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  and  in  rock  salt.  Pure  sea  salt,  or  rock  salt, 
contains  nearly  53^  parts  of  soda,  46}  muriatic  acid  or  chlorine. 

Muriaiic  acid,  combined  with  soda,  is  the  only  state  in  which  this 
acid  forms  a  constituent  part  of  any  rocks  we  are  yet  acquainted 
with ;  except  in  some  volcanic  rocks,  where  it  may  be  regarded  as 
accidental. 

Phosphoric  Add,  combined  widi  calcareous  earth,  is  a  principal 
constituent  of  animal  bones :  it  occurs,  also,  in  a  few  limestone  beds, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  derived  phosphoric  acid  from  the  decom- 
postion  of  animal  matter.  This  acid  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
tbe  mineral  kingdom. 

Tbe  above  elementary  substances,  either  separately  or  combbed, 
form  aD  the  simple  minerals  of  which  rocks  are  composed.  A  knowl- 
edge of  these  mberals,  and  their  different  btermixtures  and  combi- 
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nations,  can  be  learned  only  by  an  examination  of  specimens :  tiiey 
are,  however,  far  from  being  numerous ;  and  a  short  description  of 
each  is  necessary  in  an  introductory  treatise. 

The  most  important  simple  minerals  composing  rocks  are  quartz, 
felspar,  mica,  talc,  chlorite,  hornblende,  serpentine,  limestone,  and 
slate. 

Quartz  is  one  of  the  hardest  minerals  of  which  mountain  masses 
are  composed :  it  gives  plentiful  sparks  with  steel ;  it  breaks  with  a 
smart  stroke  of  the  hammer ;  the  surface  of  the  fracture  in  crystal- 
lized quartz  is  conchoidal,  in  uncrystallized  splintery  :  the  lustre  is 
vitreous.  Crystals  of  quartz,  or  rock  crystals,  as  they  are  common- 
ly denominated,  have  different  degrees  of  transparency :  the  blue 
varieties  are  amethysts.  The  most  common  forms  of  the  crystals 
are  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids ;  or,  two  six- 
sided  pyramids  united,  forming  a  dodecahedron,  whose  faces  are  isos- 
celes  triangles.  Uncrystallized  quartz  is  seldom  transparent,  most 
frequently  translucent,  but  sometimes  opaque.  Its  colours  are  vari- 
ous shades  of  white,  grey,  brown,  yellow,  red,  and  green.  It  yields 
a  phosphorescent  light  and  a  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed.  Qoarts 
is  composed  of  siliceous  earth,  combined  with  a  very  small  portioo 
of  alumine.  It  is  infusible  when  unmixed,  but  with  alkalies  it  melts 
easily,  and  forms  the  well-known  substance  called  glass.  It  b  not 
acted  upon  by  any  acid  except  the  fluoric.  Quartz  exists  in  veins 
intersecting  mountains,  and  it  sometimes  forms  large  beds,  and  even 
entire  mountains,  which  are  composed  of  this  mineral  in  grains  call- 
ed granular  quartz,  united  without  a  cement.  Fragments  or  crystals 
of  quartz  are  common  in  compound  rocks.  Grains  of  quartz  form 
a  principal  constituent  part  of  most  sandstones.  The  milkwhite  peb- 
bles, in  gravel,  are  composed  of  quartz.  Flint,  chert  or  homstone, 
opal,  chalcedony,  and  agate,  are  different  modifications  of  siliceous 
earth,  which,  in  their  chemical  composition,  differ  little  from  quartz* 
Combined  with  a  large  portion  of  alumine  and  iron,  quartz  loses  its 
translucency  and  passes  into  jasper,  which  forms  beds  in  primitive 
mountains,  and  is  said  to  compose  the  substance  of  entire  ranges  of 
mountains  in  Asia. 

Felspar  or  feldspar  (a  name  received  from  the  Germans)  is  a 
constituent  part  of  numerous  rocks.  It  is  hard,  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree  than  quartz,  and  is  more  easily  broken.  It  is  laminar,  or 
composed  of  thin  laminae  or  plates,  by  which  it  may  be  generally 
distinguished  from  quartz.  The  crystals  are,  more  commonly,  four- 
sided  or  six-sided  prisms,  whose  length  is  greater  than  the  breadth. 
It  has  a  shining  lustre.  The  colours  are  white,  grey,  milk-white, 
yellowish  or  reddish  white,  sometimes  inclining  to  green.     The  red 

1)asses  through  various  shades,  from  a  pale  to  a  deep  red.  Crystal- 
ized  felspar  is  translucent.  It  may  be  melted  without  the  admixture 
of  alkalies,  and  forms  a  glass  more  or  less  transparent,  which  quality 
it  derives  from  the  lime  or  alkali  that  composes  part  of  its  constituent 
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ingredients ;  but  different  specimens  of  this  mineral  vary  according 
lo  the  analyses  of  the  same  chemist. 

Silex 63—74 

Aluraine     -- 17 — 14 

Potash --     13 — 

Lime     -----------       3 —  6 

Oxide  of  iron  ---------       i — 

Ix)ss     -----------      3 —  6 

Others  give  the  proportion  of  silex  46,  alumine  24,  lime  6. 

The  existence  of  potash,  or  the  vegetable  alkali,  in  felspar,  is  a 
fact  deserving  of  particular  attention.''^  It  may  be  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  felspar  is  so  frequently  observed  in  a  soft  or  decom- 
posing state,  although  when  undecayed  its  hardness  is  little  inferior 
to  that  of  quartz.  Those  felspars  which  are  durable  are  probably 
free  from  potash.  Felspar  in  a  compact  form,  occurs  in  many  rocks ; 
it  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  most  porphyries,  and  of  the  lighter- 
coloured  lavas.  Compact  felspar  differs  from  hornstone,  the  latter 
being  infusible  without  the  addition  of  alkalies. 

Mica  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  micans,  glittering.  It  has 
a  splendid  lustre  and  is  known  as  the  substance  called  Muscovy  glass. 
It  consists  of  very  thin  leaves  or  laminae,  which  may  be  easily  sepa- 
rated with  a  knife.  The  plates  are  elastic,  by  which  it  may  be  dis- 
lingoished  from  the  mineral  called  talc.  The  thin  plates  are  transpa- 
rent. The  colours  of  the  thick  plates  are  yellow,  grey,  blackish 
green,  white,  and  brown.  The  surface  may  be  scratched  with  a 
knife :  it  melts  into  an  enamel  with  the  blowpipe :  it  is  sometimes 
crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms. 

Tak  nearly  resembles  mica  in  appearance.  The  plates  are  flex- 
ible, but  not  elastic  :  it  is  much  softer  than  mica,  and  is  infusible ;  its 
colours  generally  incline  towards  green,  but  it  is  sometimes  of  a  silver 
white  :  it  has  a  soapy  feel.  Chlorite,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  talc, 
derives  its  name  from  chloros,  the  Greek  word  signifying  green.  Talc 
and  chlorite  pass,  by  insensible  gradations,  into  each  other,  and  in 
this  state,  they  supply  the  place  of  mica  in  most  of  the  granitic  rocks 
that  I  have  examined  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc.  Chlorite  is  of 
a  darkish  dull  green  colour ;  it  has  a  glistening  lustre ;  its  structure 
is  minutely  foliated  ;  it  is  soft,  and  rather  unctuous.  The  constit- 
aenis  of  these  three  minerals  are, — 


•  It  has  recently  been  discovered,  that,  in  some  of  the  felspatbic  rocks,  soda  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  potash,  and  gives  a  slight  change  to  the  crystalline  form :  some 
mineralogists  are  desirous  of  making  this  variety  a  new'species,  and  have  proposed 
to  give  it  the  name  of  Cleavelanditc ;  but  geology  and  mineralogy  are  alreaoy  too 
mach  hardened  with  unmeaning  terms,  and  if  a  new  name  must  be  introduced,  that 
of  felsparite  would  be  more  appropriate,  and  convey  an  idea  of  its  approximation 
to  felspar. 
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Mica.         Talc       ChkMrite. 

Silex 60  —  62  —  41 

Aluinine     -------35  —    2  —    6 

Lime    --------      1  —        —     1 

Magnesia   -------      2  —  27  —  40 

Oxide  of  iron 6—3—10 

Water  and  loss    -----      6  —    6  —    2; 

but  these  proportions  vary  in  different  specimens. 

Hornblende^  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of  ampUboUj 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  many  rocks,  and  appears  to  connect  the 
primary  with  those  which  are  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  of  a  black  or 
dark  green  colour :  it  is  heavier,  but  less  hard,  than  quartz  or  fekpar : 
it  may  be  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  the  colour  of  the  streak  is  t 
light  green :  it  yields  a  bitter  smell  when  breathed  upon  and  melts 
easily  into  a  black  glass.  Common  hornblende  is  often  confusedly 
crystalFized  :  it  sometimes  forms  entire  mountains,  or  slaty  beds  iq 
mountains,  and  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  granular  pieces  as  an 
ingredient  in  compound  rocks :  when  it  becomes,  more  abundantlj 
and  minutely,  disseminated  in  them,  it  forms  what  are  denominated 
trap  rocks,  whose  origin  has  greatly  divided  the  opinions  of  geologists. 
Hornblende  and  the  rocks  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied  contain 
as  under : — 

Hornblende.       Basalt  Obsidian,  or  volcanio  glass.  Lava. 

Silex     -     -    42  —  44    —  72  —        49 

Alumine     -      8  —  16    —  12  —        35 

Magnesia   -     16  —  2 

Lime    -    -      9  —  9    —  sometimes  4 

Oxide  of  iron  23  —  20    —  2  with  manganese.  —         12 

Soda     -    -  —  4    —  6  with  potash. 
Manganese        1 
Water  and  loss 

Another  mineral  substance,  called  serpentine^  from  its  spotted 
colours,  resembling  the  serpent's  skin,  will  be  afterwards  described, 
as  forming  entire  rocks :  it  differs  in  composition  from  hornblende 
by  having  a  larger  portion  of  magnesia  and  less  iron ;  it  may,  per* 
haps,  be  regarded  as  an  intimate  combination  of  hornblende  with 
talc  or  chlorite.  Its  component  parts,  as  given  by  different  chemists, 
are  as  under : — 

Silex    -    -    -    -  45  —  29  —  45 

Alumine     -    -    -  18  —  23 

Magnesia  -    -    -  23  —  34  —  33 

Iron      ----      3  —    4  —  14  with  a  trace  of  alumine. 

Lime    -    -    -    -  —        —    6 

Water  and  loss     -  1 1  —  1 0  —    8 

From  these  analyses  it  is  evident  that  the  specimens  vary  in  their 
component  parts ;  in  some,  the  proportions  are  almost  the  same  as  in 
hornblende :  in  others,  they  agree  more  nearly  with  talc  and  chlorite. 
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The  intimate  connectioa  between  hornblende  and  serpentine  is 
DOW  completely  established ;  for  hornblende  is  observed  to  be  chang- 
ed into  serpentine,  by  contact  with  limestone  in  various  situations. 
Serpentine,  sometimes,  occurs  crystallized,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  diallage. 

Limeiione  {Carbonate  of  Lime)^  however  various  m  external  ap- 
pearance it  may  be,  is,  if  pure,  essentially  composed  of  57  parts  of 
lime,  and  43  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  some  rocks  the  limestone  is  inter- 
mixed with  magnesia,  alumine,  silex,  or  iron.  The  specific  grayiqr 
of  limestone  varies  from  2*50  to  2*80.  All  limestones  may  be  scra- 
ped with  a  knife.  They  are  infusible ;  but,  when  impure  by  an  in- 
termixture with  a  portion  of  other  earths,  they  vitrifv  in  burning.  AD 
fimestones  effervesce,  when  a  drop  of  strong  acid  is  applied  on  the 
surface ;  and  they  dissolve,  entirely,  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  The 
specific  gravity,  hardness,  and  efiervescence  with  acids,  taken  col- 
lectively, distinguish  limestone  from  all  other  minerals. 

Crystallized  Carbonate  of  Lime  ( Calcareous  Spar)  occurs,  crys- 
tallized, in  a  great  varieQr  of  forms ;  the  crystals  break,  easily,  with 
the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  and  the  fragments  are  always  rhomboidaL 

Vast  mountains  and  extensive  strata  of  limestone  cover  a  large 
portion  of  many  countries.  The  varieties  of  limestone  will  be  des- 
cribed, as  the  rocks  occur,  in  the  primary  or  secondary  series.  The 
different  appearance  of  statuary  marble  and  chalk  is  well  known  to 
ev«ry  one.  They  are  only  different  modifications  of  limestone,  and 
are  chemically  the  same.  Magnesian  limestone,  sometimes  called 
Dolomite,  possesses  most  of  the  physical  characters  of  common 
limestone,  but  contains  various  proportions  of  magnesia. 

OypsuMj  or  Sulphate  oflAme^  is  far  less  abundant  than  carbonate 
of  lime ;  but  it  forms,  in  some  situations,  beds  of  considerable  thick- 
ness and  extent.  Gypsum  is,  generally,  of  a  color  inclining  to  white, 
and  is  sometimes  snow-white.  Common  Gypsum  has  a  laminated 
or  granular  structure,  and  is,  sometimes,  compact.  It  is  much  softer 
than  common  limestone  and  may  be  scratched  with  the  nail ;  it  does 
not  effervesce  with  acids.  Crystallized  ^psum  has  the  properties  of 
common  gypsum ;  it  is  frequendy  called  selenite.  The  constituent 
parts  of  gypsum  are  lime  32*7,  sulphuric  acid  46*3,  and  water  21. 
A  variety  of  gypsum  which  has  no  water  in  its  composition,  and 
hence  called  anhydrous,  occurs  in  beds  in  the  Savoy  Alps ;  it  is  there 
combined  with  siliceous  earth.  It  is  much  harder  than  common 
gypsum,  and  even  than  common  limestone.  The  specific  gravity  of 
common  gjrpsum  varies  from  2*16  to  2-28 ;  that  of  anhydrous  gyp- 
sum is  from  2*8^  to  2*90.  Gypsum,  under  the  name  of  plaster 
stone,  is  a  mineral  generally  known. 

SUUe^  improperly  called  by  some  geologists  clay-slate,  and  by  the 
old  geologists  argillaceous  schistus,  is  well  known, — at  least  the  com- 
mon variety  used  as  roofing  slate,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pu- 
rest form  of  this  mineral. 
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The  prevailing  colours  of  slate  are  bluish  or  greenish  grey :  it  has 
a  silky  lustre.  Slate  rocks,  have,  frequently,  a  distinct  slaty  structure 
and  may  even  be  split  in  two  directions,  which  have  ao  acute  angia 
with  each  other ;  but  some  slate  rocks  have  a  compact  structure,  and 
will  not  admit  of  splitting.  Slate  yields  to  the  knife :  it  is  fumble 
into  a  black  slag.  The  composition  of  slate  is  various :  indeed,  by 
many  geologists  it  is  not  regarded  as  an  homogeneous  rock.  Its 
composition  has  been  given  as  under : — Silex  48,  alumine  33,  man- 
ganese 1'6,  oxide  of  iron  11*3,  oxide  of  manganese  0*5,  potass  4*7, 
carbon  0*3,  water  7*6.    The  quantity  of  carbon  increases  in  the  up- 

Kr  formations  of  slate,  and  it  passes  by  a  greater  admixture  of  car> 
n,  bto  a  soft,  dark,  slaty  bed,  denominated  shale  by  the  English 
miners.  Slate  is  a  very  extensive  formation,  composing  entire  moun- 
lains  in  many  alpine  districts. 

Basalt  and  compact  lavas  are  classed,  by  some  mineralogists,  with 
ample  minerals,  but  they  are  composed  of  three  or  more  simple 
minerals  closely  united : — they  will  be  afterwards  described. 

Some  of  the  minerals,  here  enumerated,  compose  entire  rocki; 
other  rocks  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  two  or  more  simple 
minerals,  either  cemented  together  by  another  mineral  substance,  or 
the  minerals  are  crystallized  and  united  without  a  cement*  The 
different  modes  in  which  simple  minerals  are  found,  united  together 
in  rocks,  have  given  rise  to  the  following  terms : — 
ChranitiCf  composed  of  grains  or  crystals  united  without  a  cement,  as 

in  granites,  and  some  sand-stones. 
Pwrphyriiicj  composed  of  a  compact  homogeneous  rock,  in  which 
distinct  crystals  or  grains  are  imbedded.  The  compact  stone 
is  called  the  base,  and  sometimes  the  paste.  The  base  of  some 
porphyritic  rocks  is  granitic ;  in  this  case,  some  of  the  crys- 
tals are  much  larger  than  the  rest. 
Amygdaloidaly  containing  rounded  or  kernel-shaped  cavities,  filled 

with  mineral  matter  of  a  different  kind. 
Brtma  is  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  rocks,  cemented  to- 
gether. 
Pudding'Stone  consists  of  rounded  stones  imbeidded  in  a  paste.* 

Fragments  of  stone,  broken  from  simple  rocksy  display  the  struc- 
ture 01  the  internal  parts.  The  face  of  the  broken  part  is  cklled  the 
fracture.  This  internal  structure  may  be  denominated  the  mineral 
structure,  and  is  either 

Compact,  without  any  distinguishable  parts  or  divisions ;  or 
Earthify  composed  of  minute  parts  resembling  dried  earth. 
Chranuiary  composed  of  grains. 
Fibrous,  composed  of  long  and  minute  fibres. 

*  When  fragments  of  stone,  whether  angular  or  rounded,  are  large  and  are 
imbedded  in  strata  of  indurated  clay,  sand  or  sandstone,  they  are  called  CangSom- 
erates. 
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Radiatedf  when  the  fibres  are  broader  and  flattish  and  dnrergiDg. 
Lamellar  or  Foliated^  composed  of  minute  plates  laid  over  eacb 

other. 
Parous^  penetrated  by  pores. 
Ceilularj  or  Vesieulafy  when  the  pores  swell  into  rounded  cavitiesi 

like  bladders,  as  in  some  lavas. 
Slaiy^  or  Laminar^  composed  of  straigbti  parallel,  thin  plates,  or 
lamins. 

The  structure  of  compound  raelUf  may  also  be  Slaty. 

The  external  structure  of  rocks  en  masse^  or  considered  as  mooo- 
taio  masses,  is  as  distinct  from  their  internal  mineral  structure,  as  the 
diape  of  a  building  from  that  of  the  bricks  or  stones  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  though  this  distinction  has  been  generally  overlooked. 
The  external  structure  of  rocks,  as  formbg  mountam  masses,  may  be 

Stratified^  or  stratiform. 

Tabular^  or  in  large  plates. 

Columnar^ 

Globular  J  or  in  spherical  masses. 

Mauive^  or  Indeterminate^  which  includes  all  unstratified  rocks 
that  have  no  determinate  shape. 

Stratified  mountains  or  rocks  are  those  which  are  composed  (rf 
layers  of  stone,  laid  over  each  others  and  divided  by  parallel  seams 
like  the  leaves  of  a  closed  book.  In  these  seams  or  partings,  which 
divide  the  strata,  there  are  frequently,  thin  laminae  of  soft  earthy  mat- 
ter;  but,  sometimes,  the  surfaces  ol  the  upper  and  lower  stratum  are 
so  cJose^ joined,  that  it  requires  a  considerable  feree  to  separate 
them.  These  layers  are  denominated  strata :  they  extend  through 
the  whole  mountain  or  mass,  their  length  and  breadth,  being  much 
greater  than  their  thickness.  If  the  thickness  of  any  stratum  exceed 
two  or  three  yards,  it  is  more  usually  denominated  a  bed ;  and  if  it 
lie  between  two  beds  of  stone  of  a  difierent  kind,  it  is  said  to  be 
imbedded.  Strata,  almost  always,  decline,  or  dip  down  to  some 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  of  course  rise  towards  the  opposite  point. 
A  line  drawn  through  these  points  is  called  the  line  of  their  dip : 
another  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  this,  marks  the  course  along 
which  the  strata  stretch  out  to  the  greatest  extent : — it  is  called  the 
line  of  bearing.  If  a  book  be  raised  in  an  inclined  position,  with 
the  back  resting  lengthwise  upon  the  table,  the  leaves  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  different  strata ;  then,  a  line  descending  from  the 
upper  edges  to  the  table  will  be  the  line  of  dip,  and  their  direction 
lengthwise  will  be  the  line  of  bearing ;  and  the  angle  they  make  with 
the  table  will  be  the  angle  of  inclination.  Strata,  are,  however, 
sometimes  curved  or  bent  in  both  directions,  and  are  frequently  bro- 
ken ;  which  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  their  true  position. 

StratiGed  rocks  of  sandstone,  and  beds  of  clay  and  marl,  are  gen- 
eraUy  admitted  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
sea,  or  of  large  rivers  or  lakes.    These  sedimentary  depositions  are 
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arraDged  over  each  other  in  regular  layers ;  the  particles  or  frag- 
mrats  of  which  they  are  composed  vary  id  size,  and  indicate 
the  different  states  of  agitation  or  repose  of  the  waters  from  which 
they  were  deposited.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  certain  rocks 
ire  disposed  to  divide  in  parallel  seams,  in  a  different  direcdon  from 
that  of  the  regular  stratification  :  this  results  from  the  crystalline  struc- 
tinre  of  the  rock.  Some  strata  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  cheoi- 
ical  precipitation  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  chemical  precipitadoo  and 
sedimentary  deposition  have  taken  place,  at  the  same  time,  and  pro- 
duced rocks  of  a  mixed  character. 

The  Tabular  structure  consists  of  parallel  plates  of  rock,  separa- 
ted by  regular  seams.  This  structure  has,  often,  been  confounded 
with  stratification :  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  crystallizatioD,  and 
b  closely  allied  to  the  columnar  structure. 

The  Columnar  or  Prismatic  structure  is  peculiar  to  certain  rocks,  but 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  basaltic  and  volcanic  class.  Thick  beds  are 
divided  into  columns  or  prisms,  which  are,  roost  generally,  pentago- 
nal. They,  sometimes,  form  vast  ranges  of  natural  columns,  as  at 
Staflla,  the  Giants'  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  in  many  volcanic  coon- 
tries.  Sometimes,  the  prismatic  structure  may  be  observed  ibrmiag 
detached  groups  of  columns  and  prisms,  as  represented  in  the  group 
of  columns  on  Cader  Idris.  (Plate  VII.)  A  group  of  basaltic  col- 
uniDs  .of  similar  form,  and  equally  perfect,  was  observed  by  the  au- 
thor on  the  side  of  the  volcanic  mountain  called  Gravenaire,  in  Au- 
yeraiet  at  a  small  distance  from  the  crater. 

The  Globular  structure  consists  of  globular  masses,  either  detach- 
ed or  imbedded  in  rocks  of  the  same  kind ;  they  are  frequendy  com- 
posed of  concentric  layers. 

'  The  terms  Massive,  or  Indeterminate,  may  be  applied  to  all  tin- 
stratified  rocks  that  have  no  regular  divisions.  Many  of  the  prima- 
ry rocks,  such  as  granite,  porphyry  and  serpentine,  occur  in  masses 
of  enormous  thickness,  which  are  broken  by  irregular  fissures  in  ev- 
ery direction.  Thick  currents  of  lava,  which  have  filled  up  hollows 
or  vaBevS,  are  also  indeterminate,  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
mode  of  formation.  Sometimes  rocks  of  granite  and  porphyry,  and 
abo  of  compact  lava,  present  either  a  tabular  or  columnar  structure; 
but  the  structure  is  seldom  so  regular  as  in  basaltic  rocks» 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  STRATIFICATION,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  POSITION  01*  ROCKS. 

Strata  and  Geological  Formations  explained. — Varions  Appearances  presetttied 
by  plane  Strata.— Appearances  presented  by  carved  Strata,  and  Errt>rB  resp^cl- 
ing  them. — Distinction  between  Strata  Seams  and  Natural  Fissures  or  Cleava- 
ges.— On  the  conformable  and  unconformable  Positions  of  stratified  and  unstra- 
tified  Rocks.— The  Continuity  of  stratified  Rocks  broken  bv  Valleys. — LongHo- 
dinal  Valleys. — Transverse  Valleys. — Lateral  Valleys. — I>enudatioiis.'>->OB  the 
Elevation  of  Mountains  and  Mountain  Chains. — On  the  Direction  of  Mountain 
Chains  in  the  new  and  old  Continents.— ^n  vertical  Beds  in  Moimtains.^>ii 
the  apparent  Devastation  in  Alpine  Districts. — On  the  Passages  in  the  Alps  call- 
ed Cols;  and  Observations  respecting  their  FormatioiL^-Difirerent  Ages  of  Moun- 
tain Ranges. 

When  we  have  ascertained  what  are  the  most  common  or  pre- 
vailing rocks  in  a  part  of  any  country,  and  observed  that  any  one 
stratum  or  rock  which  attracts  our  attention  is,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  invariably  covered  by  a  peculiar  rock  or  stratum  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  invariably  covers  any  particular  stratum ;  we  hence 
learn,  that  there  is  a  certain  order  of  superposition,  and  we  natural- 
ly feel  desirous  to  know  whether  the  same  brder  is  observable  in  ev- 
ery country  where  similar  rocks  occur.  Thus,  in  the  vale  of  Th%ai^ 
round  London,  there  is,  at  the  depth  of  a  (ew  feet  un4er  tbe  miSh* 
face,  a  dark-coloured  clay,  called  London  Clay,  much  iolennizi^ 
in  the  lower  part,  with  beds  of  sand.  If  we  bore  through  this  day, 
we  shall  find  its  average  thickness  to  be  nearly  300  feet.  When 
we  have  pierced  through  this,  we  invariably  come  to  chalk  ;*  and 
were  we  to  continue  to  bore  in  the  chalk,  aAer  piercing  througli 
many  hundred  feet  of  that  rock,  we  should  come  to  a  stratam  of 
sand  or  sandstone,  filled  with  green  particlesi  and  hence  called 
Green  Sand. 

The  observer,  who  had  confined  his  researches  to  this  part  of  the 
country  only,  would  form  a  very  erroneous  conclustooi  were  be  fo 
infer  that  the  outer  crust  of  the  globe  was,  invariably,  composed  of 
London  clay,  chalk,  and  green  sand.  But,  wherever  similar  beds 
occur  together,  they  lie  over  each  other  in  the  same  order  of  sqper- 
position.  Thus,  the  London  clay  is  never  found  imder  the  chalk  or 
the  green  sand. 

But,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  bore  through  the  upper  beds  to 
ascertain  this  order ;  for,  the  different  strata  scarcely  ever  occur  in  a 
flat  or  horizontal  position :  they,  generally,  rise  in  a  certain  direction, 
and  come  to  the  surface,  as  represented  in  Plate  I.  fig.  1.     Now, 


•  The  lower  clay  is  by  some  geologists  denominated  plastic  clay.    Set  Chap. 
XIV. 
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by  traveling  over  the  strata  from  a  to  &,  we  come  upon  the  outer 
edges  1,  2,  3,  and  may  trace  their  order  of  succession,  as  they  rise 
from  under  each  other.  In  ravines  and  the  escarpments  of  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  clifis  on  the  sea-coast,  we  are  also  enabled  to  trace 
the  position  and  order  of  succession  of  rocks.  But,  to  do  this  with 
tolerable  correctness,  we  must  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  strati- 
fication in  all  its  various  possible  forms.  However  simple  the  prin- 
ciples of  stratification  may,  at  first,  appear,  this  knowledge,  when  ap- 
plied to  practice,  is  not  of  such  easy  attainment  as  some  may  ima- 
inne ;  and  for  want  of  it,  geologists  of  considerable  eminence  have 
alien  into  the  most  egregious  errors.  A  knowledge  of  stratification 
is,  indeed,  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  practical  geplogist,  than 
an  acquaintance  with  the  minutiae  of  mineralogy  or  conchology. 

Though  the  word  Stratum,  in  its  original  language,  and  by  gener- 
al acceptation  in  speaking  of  rocks,  denotes  a  bed,  it  is  convenient 
to  restrict  the  term  bed  to  a  stratum  of  considerable  thickness ;  for 
such  beds  are  often  subdivided  into  several  distinct  minor  strata,  and 
we  qannot  well  describe  a  stratified  stratum. 

When  a  series  of  strata  of  a  similar  rock  are  arranged,  with  occa- 
sional strata  of  rocks  of  another  kind  intervening  which  recur  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  series,  they  are  regarded  as  having  been  all  form- 
ed, nearly  at  the  same  e[y>ch,  and  under  similar  circumstances;  and 
such  series  are  called,  by  geologists,  Formations.  Thus,  the  strata 
T)f  shale,  sandstone,  and  ironstone  that  accompany  beds  of  coal  are 
called  the  Coal  formation.  Strata  of  different  kinds,  in  which  a 
gradation  into  each  other  is  observed,  and  which  contain  similar  spe- 
cieis  of  organic  remains,  also  constitute  a  geological  Formation.  The 
chalk  wi£  flints,  the  lower  chalk  without  flints,  the  chalk-marl  and 
the  green  sand  under  the  chalk,  are  regarded  as  members  of  what 
IS  denominated  the  Chalk  formation.  The  student,  however,  must 
t)e  careful  to  distinguish  the  different  meaning  of  a  rock  formation^  as 
liere  described,  and  the  formation  of  a  rock  :  the  latter  term  implies 
the  mode  of  formation,  or  the  agent  by  which  the  rock  was  formed 
or  consolidated ;  whether  by  igneous  fusion,  as  beds  of  lava ;  by  de- 
position from  water,  as  beds  of  clay  and  sandstone ;  or  by  animal  se- 
cretion, as  beds  of  coral. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  stratification,  in  its  simplest 
form,  let  the  young  geologist  take  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or  thin 
wood,  say  12  inches  square  :  let  him  divide  it  in  the  middle  into  two 
equal  planes,  each  12  inches  in  length  and  6  in  breadth.  Place  one 
of  these  planes  flat  on  a  table  with  the  ends  facing  the  north  and 
south ;  the  sides  will  of  course  be  at  right  angles,  and  face  the  east 
and  west.  Now,  if  one  of  the  sides  be  tilted  up, — say  the  western 
side, — we  may  suppose  the  pasteboard  plane  to  represent  a  stratum, 
rising  to  the  west  and  dipping  eastward.  The  lengthwise  direction 
of  the  plane  is  called  the  line  of  bearing;  and  the  declining  direc- 
tion is  called  the  line  of  dip,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
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beariDg.  The  aogle  at  which  the  stratum  rises  abore  the  horisootal 
lioe  or  le^el  is  called  the  Inclination.  Suppose  the  western  edge  of 
the  pasteboard  plane  is  raised  above  the  tablei  forming  with  it  an  an- 
gle of  thirty  degrees ;  then,  we  saj  the  direction  of  the  stratum  is 
north  and  south,  hs  dip  east,  its  rise  of  course  west,  and  its  ancle  of 
inclinatioD  thirty  degrees.  Simple  as  this  appears,  geologists  of  con- 
siderable eminence  have  made  the  most  palpable  mistakes,  in  defin- 
ing stratification.  It  has  been  said  correcdy,  that,  the  line  of  dip  be- 
ing, always,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  or  line  of  bearing,  when 
the  dip  is  given,  the  direction  is  known :  but  when  it  is  further  said, 
that,  if  the  direction  is  given,  the  line  of  dip  is  given  also,  the  asser- 
tion is  erroneous ;  for  let  the  above  plane  of  pasteboard  be  again  laid 
flat  upon  the  table  in  the  same  direction,  due  north  and  south ;  and 
instead  of  tilting  up  the  western  edge,  if  we  tilt  up  the  eastern  we 
shall  then  have  the  same  line  of  bearing  as  in  the  first  instance,  but 
the  dip  will  be  west  instead  of  east. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  stratum,  without  varying  its  direction, 
may  be  so  bent  as  to  dip  two  ways  in  the  same  mountain,  like  the 
sbping  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  church,  or  the  letter  V  reversed  (▲). 
(See  Plate  I.  fig.  2.  soratum  4.  and  5.)  Place  the  two  planes  of 
pasteboard  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  raise  them  so  as  to 
make  the  upper  edges  meet ;  we  shall  then  have  the  line  of  bearing 
north  and  south  as  before  and  the  dip  east  on  one  side  and  west  on 
the  other.  The  limestone  strata  at  Dudley  Casde  Hill  dip  on  each 
side  of  the  hill  as  above  described.  (See  Plate  III.  fig.  4.  B.) 
When  strata  are  bent  on  each  side  of  a  mountain,  without  being 
broken  at  the  top,  they  are  called  saddle-shaped.  A  line  traced  on 
the  surface  of  a  country,  to  designate  where  the  strata  dip  in  oppoN 
site  directions,  has  been  called  the  anticlinal  line,  and  should  be  in- 
troduced in  all  geological  maps,  when  it  can  be  conveniently  ascer- 
tained. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inclination  of  a  stratum,  its  true  thickness  is 
measured  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  upper  and  under  surface. 

If  we  take  a  number  of  similar  planes  of  pasteboard  of  difierent 
colours,  and  lay  the  undermost  a  little  inclined,  and  place  another 
plane  upon  it,  with  the  upper  edge  about  an  inch  or  more  distant 
from  that  of  the  under  stratum,  and  again  lay  the  others  in  succes- 
sion in  the  same  manner ;  the  uncovered  ends  of  the  planes  will 
rise  from  under  each  other,  like  a  number  of  slices  of  bread  laid 
on  a  plate.  These  uncovered  edges  will  represent  the  outcrofx  or 
crop  of  the  strata,  and  it  will  be  perceived  how  we  may  obtam  a 
knowledge  of  an  under  stratum  without  sinking  or  boring,  mepely  by 
crossing  a  country  in  the  line  of  the  rise  or  dip  of  the  strata.  When 
strata  are  arranged  in  this  manner,  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  conform- 
able position.  (Plate  I.  fig.  1.)  It  will  naturally  be  enquired  wheth- 
er the  strata  absolutely  terminate  where  we  find  their  outcrop.  In 
some  instances  this  is  the  case ;  but  frequently  the  strata  are  bent  or 
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broken  in  the  line  of  their  rise,  and  the  same  stratum  may  crop  om 
in  one  place,  and  appear  again,  fartiier  on,  in  the  line  of  its  rise,  as 
represented  Plate  L  fig.  3.  We  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  thia 
circumstance,  otherwise  we  may  commit  the  most  egregious  errors 
in  describing  a  country  which  we  have  travelled  over,  where  there  is 
no  opportuuity  of  seeing  a  section  of  the  strata.  Thus,  in  fig.  2., 
after  passing  over  the  beds  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  having  no  easy  method  of 
ascertaining  the  dip,  we  may,  without  great  care,  mistake  the  beds 
4,  3,  2,  1,  as  dififerent  and  lower  beds  in  the  series.  Ebel  and  ma- 
ny flying  geologists  have  made  this  mistake.  In  some  instances  we 
come  suddenly  to  the  termination  of  a  whole  series  of  strata,  as  in 
descending  the  Cotswold  Hills  into  the  Vale  of  Severn ;  the  lime- 
stone called  Roe-stone,  of  which  they  are  principally  composed,  is 
not  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  nor  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land to  the  north-west  of  it.  Has  this  limestone  ever,  extended  far- 
ther westward  ?  and  if  it  has  extended  farther,  by  what  cause  has 
it  been  removed  ?  These  enquiries  will  be  adverted  to  in  a  following 
chapter. 

To  return  to  our  pasteboard  planes,  arranged  as  before  described, 
with  the  edges  rising  from  under  each  other  in  the  conformable  posi- 
tion. If  we  take  another  series  of  planes,  and  lay  them  flat  over  the 
outcropping  edges  of  the  conformable  series,  we  shall  then  have  the 
unconformable  position  represented,  Plate  I.  fig.  3.  Now,  the  stra- 
ta that  cover  the  lower  stratified  class  in  England  occur  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  folbwing  important  inference  may  be  drawn  from  it» 
namely,  that  the  under  stratified  rocks  had  been  formed,  and  their 
strata  broken  and  raised  up,  at  a  period  which  must  have  preceded 
the  formadon  of  the  upper  series,  by  a  considerable  interval ;  for,  the 
lower  series  were  evidendy  solidified,  and,  afterwards,  in  many  in- 
stances broken,  and  the  fractured  edges  of  the  strata  levelled,  before 
the  upper  strata  were  deposited  upon  them. 

The  most  commbn  error  which  persons  commencing  the  study  of 
geology  are  Kable  to  make,  is  in  mistaking  the  apparent  for  the  real 
inclinadon  of  the  strata.  Plate  I.  fig.  4.  will  render  this  more  intel- 
ligible than  any  description.  It  represents  a  portion  of  a  stradfied 
mountain,  of  which  the  strata  have  a  considerable  dip  to  the  east. 
If  the  escarpment  or  secuon  be  made  in  the  line  of  bearing,  C  D, 
the  stirata  will  appear  to  radge  from  north  to  south,  without  any  rise 
or  dip,  and  would  be  described  b}*^  a  young  observer,  as  being  hori- 
zcmtaJ.  But  if  an  opening  or  section  be  made,  on  the  side  parallel 
to  the  line  of  dip,  as  at  C  C,  the  true  inclination  will  be  seen.  Any 
section,  made  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  line  of  dip,  will  cause 
the  inclination  to  appear  less  than  the  true  one,  and  the  line  of  dip 
will  appear  to  vary  from  the  true  dip.  The  chances,  therefore,  are 
very  great  against  the  natural  section  made  in  a  mountain  presenting 
the  true  dip  and  inclination  of  the  strata.  Another  error  which  a 
person  who  does  not  attend  to  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  may 
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faU  into  is,  mistaking  an  under  for  an  upper  stratum.  Suppose  a  hill 
to  be  covered  with  vegetable  soil,  and,  that  a  quarry  or  pit  being 
made  in  it  near  the  bottom,  as  at  a,  Plate  I.  fig.  1.,  the  rock  was  dis- 
covered to  be  sandstone :  if  another  pit  were  sunk,  near  the  summit 
at  6,  which  cut  into  liemstone,  it  might  be  supposed,  because  the  lime- 
stone is  met  with  at  a  higher  level,  that  it  lies  over  the  sandstone  stra-* 
tum,  when  it  is  in  reality  below  it.  The  young  observer,  who  has 
not  a  clear  notion  of  this,  may  be  said  not  yet  to  have  passed  the  pant 
asinorum  of  the  geologist. 

In  calcareous  mountains  of  vast  magnitude,  as  those  in  the 
Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  the  enormous  beds  of  limestone  are  often 
mtersected  by  regular  seams,  which  cut  through  the  whole  bed,  in  a 
direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  true  strata  seams,  or 
make  very  oblique  angles  with  them.  These  partings  or  seams  are 
sometimes  nearly  vertical,  when  the  strata  are  almost  horizontal.  The 
cliSb  and  escarpments  of  these  mountains  being  lofty,  and  much  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  vertical  seams  enlarge,  and 
are,  often,  more  conspicuous  than  the  strata  seams ;  hence,  whhout 
great  attention  the  observer  may  describe  the  strata  of  a  mountain  as 
being  perpendicular,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  nearly  horizontal.  To 
add  to  the  difficulty,  it,  very  frequently,  happens,  that  a  calcareous 
depontbn,  like  a  coat  of  plaster,  covers  the  face  of  a  rock :  this  has 
been  formed,  by  moisture  running  over  the  surface,  and  depositing 
calcareous  particles  upon  it.  This  deposition,  sometimes,  conceals 
the  partings  or  seams  of  the  stratification,  as  completely  as  a  coat  of 
plaster  covers  the  rows  of  brick  in  a  building.  The  vertical  seams 
or  partings  are  also  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  form  parallel 
ridges,  which  efiace  the  appearance  of  the  strata  seams  in  one  part 
of  a  rock,  but  not  in  the  other ;  and  in  such  instances  we  have  a 
mountain  mass  in  which  the  strata  are,  apparently,  partly  horizontal 
and  partly  vertical.  See  Plate  I.  fig.  5.  Inattention  to  this  circum- 
stance, I  am  convinced,  has,  sometimes,  deceived  the  eye  of  M. 
Saussure,  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  accurate  of  observers. 

The  regular  partings  or  cleavages  in  many  slate  rocks  which  inter- 
sect the  beds,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their  dip  or  inclination  (See 
Plate  III.  fig.  1.  dd),  have,  often,  been  mistaken  for  strata  seams,  and 
have  led  geologists  of  some  eminence  to  draw  very  erroneous  infer- 
ences. The  thick  beds  of  transition  or  mountain  limestone  which 
compose  a  great  part  of  Ingleborough,  and  other  adjacent  mountains 
in  tlie  district  called  Cravon,  in  Yorkshire,  generally  dip  at  a  mode- 
rate inclination  towards  the  south-east ;  the  lower  beds  rest  on  coarse 
slate,  which  has  in  reality  the  same  inclination  as  the  limestone,  but 
as  the  under  part  of  the  slate  is  often  concealed,  the  vertical  partings 
are  mistaken  for  strata  seams.  This  limestone  is  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Playfair  as  resting  on  vertical  beds  of  slate ;  and  he  draws 
several  important  conclusions  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  beds  of 
ilate,  and  its  action  on  the  superincumbent  beds  of  limestone ;  where- 
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IS  a  moFe  extended  survey  of  the  district  wouM  have  shown  him, 
that  the  slate  rocks  rest  on  other  beds,  which  have  the  same  inclina^ 
tion  as  the  limestone  above  them,  and  that  the  slate  and  limestone  are 
conformable. 

The  modes  of  stratification  which  we  have  been  considering  are 
those  of  plane  strata ;  but,  in  many  situations,  particularly  in  the  Alps 
and  the  Jura  chain,  the  strata  are  curved  and  bent  round  the  moun- 
tains, encircling  them  like  a  mantle.  The  ravines  and  escarpments, 
according  to  the  position  in  which  the  sections  have  been  made,  pre* 
sent  the  most  varied  forms  of  stratification  in  the  same  mountain.  Id 
one  part,  the  strata  will  seem  to  rise  almost  vertically ;  in  another,  to 
be  nearly  horizontal ;  and  in  a  third,  to  be  deeply  curved :  and  this 
will  depend,  much,  on  the  relative  position  of  the  observer,  whether 
he  be  placed  on  one  side,  or  in  the  face  of  the  escarpment.  Sup- 
pose a  transverse  section  to  be  made  through  a  mountain  in  the  direc- 
tion a  hy  (Plate  I.  fig.  6.)  it  would  show  the  true  position  of  the 
arched  strata :  but  if  we  suppose  a  section  to  be  made  only  on  the 
side  c  J,  an  observer  would  see  the  face  or  escarpment  on  that  side, 
with  the  edges  of  the  strata  lying  horizontally,  and  might  describe 
them  as  horizontally  stratified,  were  he  to  view  no  other  part  of  the 
mountain.  In  some  situations,  the  fracture  made  in  the  arched  stra- 
tification is  much  broken,  and  we  have,  on  the  side  of  the  same 
mountain,  the  appearance  both  of  horizontal  and  greatly  inclined  stra- 
tification. An  instance  of  this  occurs  near  the  Lake  of  Bourget  in 
Savoy.  Plate  II.  fig.  1.  represents  the  appearance  of  strata  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  which  has  the  arched  stratification  before  descri- 
bed ;  but  the  outermost  strata,  instead  of  enfolding  the  whole  moun- 
tain, only  cover  the  southern  side,  and  are  broken  off  at  the  summit 
in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  it,  and  their  edges  present  the  appear- 
ance of  horizontal  strata,  a  a.  Lower  down  the  mountain,  part  of 
the  under  strata  have  fallen  off  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  their  pro- 
jecting edges  present,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  highly  incli- 
ned strata.  This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  taking  a  half  cylinder, 
or,  for  want  of  that,  a  thick  book,  and  opening  it  a  little ;  place  it 
with  the  edges  upon  the  table,  and  the  back  uppermost ;  cover  the 
book  or  half  cylinder  with  a  number  of  folds  of  paper  of  different 
colours, — these  will  represent  arched  strata.  Cut  across  the  outer- 
most folds  along  the  back,  and  take  away  the  other  half;  the  edges 
of  the  paper  will  represent  those  of  the  upper  strata,  and  their  posi- 
tion will  appear  to  be  horizontal.  Cut  away  the  corners  of  the  un- 
der sheets  a  little  behind  each  other,  so  that  the  edges  of  each  col- 
oured sheet  may  be  visible,  and  these  will  represent  the  appearance 
of  highly  inclined  strata,  and  they  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
such.  The  young  geologist  may  greatly  facifitate  the  study  of  stra- 
tification, by  laying  coloured  planes  of  any  soft  and  yielding  sub- 
stance over  each  other,  and  inclining  them  in  various  positions ;  then 
let  him  make  sections  in  different  directions  with  a  knife,  and  also 
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carve  out  hollows  representing  valleys,  cutting  through  inclined  strata 
at  various  angles  with  the  line  of  dip  and  line  of  bearing :  by  this 
means,  he  may  gain  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  varied  phenomena  of 
stratification,  both  in  mountains  and  valleys,  than  the  most  elaborate 
descriptions  can  convey. 

The  appearance  of  contorted  stratification,  in  the  calcareous  moun- 
tains of  the  Alps,  is  frequently,  an  optical  illusion.  Strata,  which 
have  originally  enfolded  a  mountain  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  have 
fallen  off  in  curved  lines,  leaving  waving  edges,  overlapping  each  oth- 
er, as  represented  Plate  II.  fig.  5.  Suppose  indented  sections  were 
made  in  the  side  of  an  onion,  the  edges  of  the  different  indented  rinds 
would  present  similar  contortions. 

Inequalities  in  the  general  curvature  of  the  beds  may  have  occa- 
sioned them  to  break  off  in  this  manner.  The  Montague  de  7Vit//e, 
near  Montmelian,  in  Savoy,  of  which  a  plate  is  given  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Saussure's  Voyages  dans  Us  Alpsy  offers  an  instance  of  this 
apparent  contortion,  which  S^ussure  considers  as  almost  inexplica- 
ble. I  examined  this  mountain  from  various  stations  with  much  at- 
tention, and  am  convinced  that  the  contortions  are  only  illusory,  and 
are  not  like  the  real  contortions,  which  the  lower  beds  of  transition 
limestone,  in  this  country,  frequently  present  on  a  small  scale.  In 
certain  situations  in  the  Alps,  however,  the  strata  have  evidently 
been  raised  by  some  violent  convulsion,  and  have  been  bent  by  the 
resistance  which  they  have  offered  to  the  moving  cause.  Of  this  a 
remarkable  instance  may  be  seien  in  the  Baltenberg  mountain,  at  the 
bead  of  the  lake  of  Brientz,  of  which  I  have  given  a  description  and 
drawing  in  the  second  volume  of  my  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise. 

The  strata  of  secondary  rocks  belonging  to  the  same  formation, 
frequently  preserve  nearly  the  same  thickness  for  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  are  arranged  conformably  over  each  other,  except  in  situa- 
tions where  their  regularity  has  been  disturbed  by  rents  or  fractures. 
In  these  secondary  conformable  strata,  the  order  in  wliich  they  suc- 
ceed each  other  indicates  their  relative  ages ;  but  this  rule  cannot  be 
extended  to  all  classes  of  rocks. 

No  inference  can  at  first  appear  more  legitimate  than  this : — "  The 
rock  which  supports  another  must  be  older  than  that  which  rests  up- 
on it,  if  their  original  position  has  not  been  changed."  But  this  con- 
clusion, when  examined  with  attention,  will  fairly  admit  of  doubt, 
with  respect  to  those  rocks  which  are  crystalline  like  the  primary. 
These  were  either  formed  by  chemical  affinity  from  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, or  by  crystallization  from  a  state  of  fusion  : — If  by  the  latter 
mode,  all  the  different  beds  may  have  been  arranged  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  upper  and  lower  rocks  may  have  a  cotemporaneous 
origin.  If  a  mass  of  melted  mauer,  from  a  furnace,  cool  slowly,  the 
internal  and  external  parts  will  vary,  both  in  their  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties ;  but  it  cannot,  on  this  account,  be  said  that  the  lower 
part  is  older  than  the  upper.     But,  strata  deposited  by  water  were. 
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evidentlyt  formed  after  the  rocks  on  which  thejr  rest.  Even  were 
we  to  admit  the  subsequent  fusion  of  granite,  it  obviously,  preexist- 
ed, in  another  form,  as  a  substratum  of  the  upper  rocks,  as  these 
must  always  have  had  a  foundation.  It  has  been  before  observed, 
that  those  rocks  which  contain  different  species  of  organic  remaios, 
separated  by  strata  in  which  no  such  remains  occur,  must  have  been 
formed,  in  succession,  over  each  other,  and  probably  at  very  distant 
intervals  of  time.  This  inference  appears  conclusive,  nor  can  it  be 
invalidated,  by  the  crystalline  arrangement  and  cleavage  of  some  of 
those  rocks.* 

Rocks,  of  the  primary  class,  frequently  cover  each  other  in  an  or- 
der, which,  viewed  on  a  grand  scale,  may  be  said  to  be  conforma- 
ble ;  but,  the  different  rocks  in  each  class  are  generally  of  such  vast 
and  irregular  thickness,  that  their  order  of  succession  is  often,  not 
easy  to  trace :  besides,  some  of  these  rocks  pass,  by  a  change  of 
structure,  into  each  other,  and  their  line  of  junction  or  separation 
can,  seldom,  be  observed.  Viewed,  however,  as  composing  onoun- 
tain  chains,  the  more  general  arrangement  is  represented  Plate  III. 
fig.  1.  Granite,  or  the  foundation  rock,  a;  gneiss,  b;  mica  skte, 
c;  common  slate  (called  clay  slate);  d  d.  The  transition  series, 
e  e.  The  lower  strata  with  coal,  f  f.  A  bed  of  limestone,  or  any 
other  rock,  in  a  slate  mountain,  is  represented,  x  x:  in  this  posiuon 
it  is  said  to  be  imbedded;  and  if  a  number  of  these  beds  occur,  tt 
different  intervals,  they  are  said  to  be  subordinate.  A  bed  of  con* 
glomerate,  composed  of  bowlders  and  fragments  of  the  lower  rocks, 
as  at  G,  is  frequently  interposed,  between  slate  rocks  and  transition 
limestone. 

The  unconformable  position  of  unstratified  rocks  is  represented 
Plate  III.  fig.  2.,  where  a  mass  of  porphyry  a,  ranging  from  c  to  c, 
covers  the  rocks  1,2,  3,  without  any  conformity  to  the  inclination  or 
form  of  the  lower  beds.  The  lower  beds  are,  however,  cut  through 
by  veins  of  porphyry,  which  indicate  that  the  porphyry  had  been 
erupted,  in  a  melted  state,  through  these  veins,  and  poured  over  the 
surface  of  the  lower  rocks.  A  similar  arrangement  of  porphyry, 
which  occurs  in  Norway,  will  be  described  in  Chap.  IX. 

3asalt,  either  massive  or  columnar,  frequently,  covers  rocks  in  an 
unconformable  position.     See  Plate  III.  fig.  2.  b,  d,  and  b. 

The  superincumbent  rocks,  in  this  situation,  are  evidently,  of 
more  recent  origin  than  those  which  they  cover :  the  lower  must 
have  been  hard  and  unyielding,  when  the  upper  were  thrown  upon 


♦  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  rocks  which  present  no  indications  of 
stratification,  were,  originally,  arranged  in  regular  strata.  In  some  limestone 
rocks,  where  the  stratification  is  extremely  well  defined  by  distinct  partings,  there 
occur  spaces  in  which  diflferent  strata  arc  blended  into  one  mass.  These  masses 
are  called  by  the  quarrymen,  knob^,  and  are  more  hard  and  difiScultto  work  than 
the  stratifiea  limestone,  bat  are  equally  good  in  quality. 
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them.  If  a  thick  stream  of  lava,  as  frequently  happens,  were  to  flow 
over  a  range  of  conformable  rocks,  filling  up  the  cavities  and  inequal- 
ities of  the  surface, — when  it  became  hard  by  cooling,  it  would  form 
a  bed  of  superincumbent  unconformable  rock.  Such  instances  are 
common  in  volcanic  countries.  Very  extensive  ranges  of  rocks  and 
mountains  occur,  in  this  position,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  not 
only  covering  the  primary,  but  the  secondary  rocks.  These  will  be 
hereafter  described,  under  the  name  of  porphyry,  sienite,  and  ba- 
salt. They,  frequently,  assume  the  columnar  structure,  and,  some- 
times, form  vast  ranges  of  natural  pillars ;  as  at  Stafia,  one  of  the  He^ 
brides,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Iceland,  Sicily,  and  many 
volcanic  countries. 

Having  described  the  position  of  both  stratified  and  unstratified 
unconformable  rocks,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  latter  rocks 
occur,  covering  primary,  transition,  secondary,  and  tertiary  strata  : 
many  of  those  which  cover  the  secondary  and  tertiary  seem,  evident- 
ly, to  have  been  the  products  of  subterranean  fire ;  and  even  those 
which  cover  the  primary  and  transiuon  rocks  bear  a  close  affinity  to 
vokanic  rocks.  If  we  admit,  that  our  loftiest  ranges  of  roouutains 
were  elevated  by  the  expansive  force  of  central  fires,  this  power, 
acting  upon  an  extensive  portion  of  the  globe,  might  be,  ages,  in  up- 
heaving the  incumbent  surface,  which  would  continue  to  rise,  until 
vast  figures  were  made,  through  which  the  subterranean  melted 
matter  would  be  thrown  over  the  mountains  and  plains  then  existing, 
and  form  the  superincumbent  rocks  of  basalt,  porphyry,  and  sien- 
ite, that  seem  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  volcanic  products.  While 
one  part  of  the  surface  was  rising,  another  part  would  sink,  and 
form  a  new  bed,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  gradual- 
ly retire. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  extraordinary  eruptions  by  which 
new  islands  have  been  formed  since  the  period  of  authentic  history, 
have  been  preceded  by  a  swelling  of  the  softened  crust  of  the  gk>be. 
At  Kamenoi,  the  new  island  made  its  appearance  above  the  sea, 
twenty-six  days  before  the  smoke  was  visible.  "  Every  thing  indi- 
cates that  the  physical  changes  of  which  tradition  has  preserved  the 
remembrance,  exhibit  but  a  feeble  image  of  those  gigantic  catastro- 
phes which  have  given  mountains  their  present  form,  changed  the 
position  of  the  rocky  strata,  and  buried  sea-shells  on  the  summit  of 
the  higher  Alps.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  those  remote  times  which 
preceded  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  that  the  raised  crust  of 
the  globe  produced  those  domes  of  trappean  porphyry,  those  hills  of 
isolated  basalt  in  vast  elevated  plains,  those  solid  nuclei  covered  with 
the  modern  lavas  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe,  of  Etna,  and  Cotopaxi.** 
— Humboldt. 

To  these  great  catastrophes,  and  to  vast  inundations,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  submarine  currents,  must  we  ascribe  many  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  fracture  of  strata,  and  the  transport  of  the  brok- 
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60  masses  and  fragments  into  distant  countries.  Tbe  formatioo  of 
valleys  constitutes  an  important  subject  of  geological  research :  it 
will  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent  part  of  tbe  volume ;  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  state  to  tbe  geological  student,  that  all  stratified  rooun- 
taiDS  are  only  parts  of  extended  strata,  with  which  they  were  once 
united. 

This  will  be  more  distinctly  understood,  by  consuhing  Plate  IV. 
fig.  1 .,  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  general  rise  of  the  strata 
from  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire  to  Castieton  in  Derbyshire,  intersected 
by  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Derwent  flows. 

The  town  of  Sheffield,  fig.  1.,  is  built  over  coal  strata,  which  rise 
towards  the  west,  and  disappear  in  that  direction  about  five  miles 
firom  Sheffield  (2).  Here,  the  under  rock  makes  it  appearance  (3), 
which  is  a  bed  of  coarse  gritstone,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty yards  in  thickness,  forming  the  summits  of  all  the  mountains  as 
you  advance  to  the  vale  of  Derwent  (4).  The  grit-rock  rests  upon 
a  thicker  bed,  of  a  dififerent  kind,  composed  chiefly  of  slaty  sand- 
stone, represented  (5).  On  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  die  grit- 
rock  (3)  exists  only  as  a  cap  or  covering  on  Whin-Hill,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, marked  (6).  Two  miles  farther  west,  the  grit-rock  disappears, 
and  the  slaty  sandstone,  which  is  the  base  of  Whin-Hill,  forms  the 
summit  of  the  celebrated  Mam  Tor,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain. 
The  mountain  limestone  (7)  here  makes  its  appearance  as  the  base 
of  Mam  Tor,  and,  farther  west,  the  same  limestone  forms  entire 
mountains.  The  difference  observable  in  the  rocks  east  and  west  of 
tbe  Derwent,  is  owing  to  the  general  rise  of  the  strata  in  the  latter 
direction. 

It  is  here  obvious,  that  Whin-Hill,  though  it  appears  an  isolated 
mountain,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  thick  beds  of  gritstone,  and  slaty 
sandstone,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  isolated  caps,  like  that  on  the  top  of  Whin 
Hill,  fig.  1.,  (6.)  often  occur  where  we  can  trace  no  similar  rocks  in  the 
vicinity :  they  are,  sometimes,  the  only  remaining  relics  of  a  stratum 
that  has  been  destroyed,  and  removed  by  some  of  the  great  catas- 
trophes that  have  changed  the.  surface  of  the  globe. 

When  valleys  take  the  same  direction  as  that  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, they  are  called  longitudinal  valleys;  when  they  cut  through  a 
range  of  mountains,  they  are  called  transversal  valleys:  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the  valley  are  genreally  the 
same. 

The  small  valleys  which  open  into  a  larger  valley,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  it,  are  called  lateral  valleys.  In  some  rare  instances,  a  val- 
ley is  formed  by  the  bending  of  the  strata,  which  make  a  trough  as 
represented  Plate  I.  Fig.  2.  c. 

When  considerable  tracts  of  the  upper  strata  are  wanting,  as  be- 
tween A,  B,  Plate  I.  Fig.  2.,  it  is  supposed  that  the  lower  surata  have 
been  laid  bare,  by  some  convulsion  that  has  torn  off  and  carried  away 
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the  Strata  by  which  they  were  once  covered :  this  constitutes  what  is 
called  a  denudation.  Instances  of  such  denudations  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Mountains,  except  those  formed  by  volcanoes,  are  seldom,  isola- 
ted masses  rising  from  a  plain,  but  they  form  groups,  or  are  arranged 
together  in  a  certain  direction,  and  compose  long  and  lofty  ridges,  de- 
nominated mountain  chains.  Lower  ranges  of  mountains,  running 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  principal  range,  and  separated  by  valleys 
of  greater  or  less  width,  may  be  observed  accompanying  almost  all 
very  lofty  mountain  chains.  This  fact  appears  to  indicate  the  opera- 
tion of  a  powerful  elevaung  force,  acting  in  one  direction  along  a  cer- 
tain line,  and  decreasing  in  intensity  as  the  distance  from  each  side 
of  this  line  increases ;  but,  this  action  does  not  appear  to  extend  with 
equal  force  on  both  sides  of  tlie  line,  for  the  smaller  chains  parallel 
to  the  great  chain  are  seldom  so  numerous  on  one  side  of  it  as  on  the 
other.  The  principal  mountain  chain,  if  very  large,  has  its  sides  fur- 
rowed by  small  lateral  valleys,  and  has  been,  not  unaptly,  compared 
to  a  back  bone  or  spine,  with  diverging  ribs. 

The  shape  of  many  countries  and  islands  is,  evidently  determined 
by  the  direction  of  the  grand  mountain  chains  that  run  through  them. 

The  principal  mountains  in  Europe  and  Asia,  when  viewed  on  a 
large  scale,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  mountain  chain  compo- 
sed of  numerous  mountain  groups,  and  extending,  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, from  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  to  the  most  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  Asia.  Various  parts  of  this  chain  receive  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  different  countries  through  which  they  pass.  The  Py- 
renees, the  Alps,  Mount  Taurus,  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Altaic  and 
the  Himmaleh  mountains,  and  the  Yabblonnoy  mountains  of  Tartary, 
which  extend  nearly  to  Behring's  Straits,  may  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing, together,  one  immense  mountain  chain,  and  dividing  the  north- 
em  from  the  southern  dryland,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  North  and  South  America,  one  unbroken  chain  of  mountains,  runs 
in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  for  eight  thousand  miles,  near 
the  western  side  of  that  vast  continent,  and  with  some  minor  diverg- 
ing chains,  has  evidently  determined  the  general  outline  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

A  remarkable  similarity  occurs  in  the  position  of  the  escarpments, 
or  steep  sides  of  mountains,  in  the  same  mountain  range.  Various 
opinions  have  been  formed  respecting  the  law  which  the  position  of 
the  escarpments  appears  to  follow,  but,  I  believe  the  rule  I  submitted 
to  the  attention  of  geologists  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  will  be 
found  to  approximate  to  the  truth. 

Mountain  chains  or  ranges  present  the  steepest  declivities  on  the 
sides  nearest  to  ihe  sea.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  long 
chain  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  America, 
which  arc  steep  towards  the  Atlantic.  On  the  contrary,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  run  near  the  northwest  coast,  and  the  Andes,  near 
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the  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  are  steepest  on  their  western  side.  In 
ranges  of  mountains  that  form  the  boundaries  of  lakes  or  of  extensive 
vales,  through  which  large  rivers  flow,  the  mountains  nearest  to  the 
rivers  have  Ae  steepest  declivities.  The  largest  rivers  have  their  ori- 
gin from  the  sides  of  mountains  which  are  most  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon, apd  most  remote  from  the  sea. 

The  beds  or  sU'ata  of  very  lofty  mountains  are,  generally,  much 
inclined,  and  are  sometimes  nearly  vertical.  Among  these  highly 
inclined  beds,  we,  not  unfreqently,  observe  beds  of  limestone  con- 
taining marine  shells,  which  must  have  been  originally  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  In  some  instances  we  meet  with  vertical 
strata  containing  rounded  pebbles  and  water-worn  fragments  of  other 
rocks ;  these  must  also  have  been  originally  deposited  on  a  surface 
nearly  horizontal :  we  are  therefore  certain,  that  the  present  vertical 
position  of  these  strata  is  not  their  original  one,  and  we  hence  also 
team,  that  all  the  strata  associated  with  them  in  the  same  mountain, 
and  having  the  same  inclination,  were  raised  together.  We  have 
further  proof  that,  before  the  epoch  when  this  great  revolution  was 
effected,  all  these  beds  were  covered  by  the  seas  then  existing,  and 
it  was  under  the  ocean  that  the  change  of  position  took  place. 

No  person  who  reflects  on  the  appearances  presented  in  a  moun- 
tainous district  can  believe  that  the  broken  and  elevated  beds,  the 
peaked  summits,  the  impending  cliflfs,  and  the  immense  fragments  of 
rock  scattered  in  the  valleys  and  adjacent  countries,  were,  originally, 
created  and  placed  as  we  now  observe  them. 

The  traveller,  who,  in  crossing  an  extended  desert,  should  meet 
with  the  remains  of  some  unknown  temple,  could  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  broken  and  prostrate  columns,  the  mutilated  arches, 
the  scattered  capitals  and  inscriptions,  had  been  removed,  by  some 
devastating  cause,  from  their  original  position ;  nor,  is  the  proof  less 
certain,  that  the  rocky  pavement  of  our  globe  has  been  broken,  and 
its  parts,  which  were  once  united,  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
Some  of  the  phenomena,  observed  in  mountains,  were  produced  by 
the  disturbing  force  which  first  elevated  them  ;  others  were  subse- 
quently effected,  either  by  vast  inundations,  or  by  torrents,  that  have 
torn  away  considerable  portions  of  the  softer  beds,  or  by  the  more 
gradual  decomposition  and  disintegration  produced  by  atmospheric 
influence ;  by  the  latter  cause,  the  lofty  and  exposed  peaks  and  es- 
carpments of  rocks  are,  constantly,  wearing  down. 

During  the  two  summers  I  passed  in  the  Alps,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  circumstance  that  all  the  great  openings  or  passages  over 
these  mountains,  called  Cols,  were  made  by  excavations  in  beds  of 
soft  slate ;  and  the  fact  I  think  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  but  1 
do  not  know  that  it  has  been  before  remarked  by  geologists. 

If  we  suppose  a  portion  of  the  Alps  to  be  represented,  Plate  II. 
Fig.  2.  the  dotted  lines  above  the  present  surface  will  mark  the  sup- 
posed original  prolongation  of  the  different  beds,  at  the  period  when 
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they  were  raised.  As  the  ocean  from  which  these  beds  were  raised, 
must  have  been  agitated  with  inconceivable  violence,  the  retiring  wa- 
ters would  scoop  out  deep  excavations  in  the  softer  beds  of  schist, 
and  also  teair  off  many  of  the  vertical  plates  of  the  hardest  rocks,  and 
form  the  rudiments  of  those  pyramidal  peaks  and  aiguiUes,  which 
rise  like  the  spires  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Mountain  torrents,  cau- 
sed by  thunder  storms  or  the  sudden  melting  of  alpine  snow,  may 
have  subsequently  torn  away  large  portions  both  of  the  harder  and 
softer  beds :  the  disintegration  of  the  granitic  aiguiUes,  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agency,  is  daily  taking  place, 
and  their  ruins  are,  every  day,  falling  on  the  surface  of  the  glaciers^ 
and  are  carried  down  into  the  vaUeys :  their  peculiar  forms  are  deri- 
ved from  their  laminated  structure,  which  disposes  them  to  split  b  a 
vertical  direction.* 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  different  groups  and  ranges  of  moun- 
tains have  been  elevated,  at  different  and  remote  epochs,  and  the  birth 
of  different  parts  of  the  same  continent  was  not  coeval :  the  more  lofty 
parts  constituted  separate  islands,  before  the  whole  surface  emerged 
from  the  ocean,  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  will  be  adduced  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work :  it  is  sufficient  to  the  present  purpose 
to  state,  that  the  ocean  has  covered  all  that  is  now  dry  land,  but  not 
at  the  same  epoch. 


♦  Plate  n.  Fig.  2.  represents  the  general  position  of  the  beds  near  the  Col  de 
Bftlme  and  Mont  Blanc ;  a  aa,  alternating  beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone;  6  fr,  ele- 
vated beds  of  puddingstone,  containing  rounded  stones  and  fragments  of  the  low- 
er rocks;  cc,soA  slate,  in  which  a  passage  or  col  is  formed;  ddd,  vertical  gran- 
itic beds  rising  in  pyramidal  forms,  called  Aiguilles  or  Needles. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  ROCKS  DENOMINATED  PRIMARY,  AND  THE  CHANGES  TO  WHICH 

THEY  HAVE  BEEN  SUBJECTED. 

The  Origio  of  Rocks  called  Primary,  believed  by  many  G^logists  to  be  igne- 
ous.— A  Classification  fooDded  on  this  View. — A  Classification  independent  of 
Theory .^CJonstilnent  Minerals  of  Granite. — Varieties  of  Granite.--StracHirc 
and  Appearance  of  Granitic  Mountains. — Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Aiguilles  in  its 
Vicinity. — Localities  of  Granite. — Granite  Veins. — Passage  of  Granite  into 
Porphyry  and  Sienite. — Minerals  found  in  Granite. — On  Granite  as  the  Foun- 
dation Biock  on  which  other  Rocks  are  laid. — The  relative  Antiouity  of  differ- 
ent Granitic  Mountain  Ranges. — Granite  pierced  through  by  Porph3rry  and 
Currents  of  Lava.— Granite  sometimes  protruded  among  the  upper  Strata. 


In  deicribing  the  different  dosses  of  rockf  we  may  either  commence 
toith  the  lowest  or  most  ancient ^  or  with  the  uppermost  or  most  recent; 
but  1  am  persuaded  that  the  student  willjindit  most  convenient  to  &e- 
gin  with  the  lowest  and  proceed  in  an  ascending  series  to  the  upper- 
most. The  rocks  called  primary  have  distinctly  marked  mineral  c&a- 
racters,  and  contain  few,  if  any,  organic  remains.  As  the  student 
proceeds,  he  may  trace  the  first  indications  of  organic  existence,  and 
in  ascending  to  the  upper  rocks,  he  will  observe  the  gradual  increase 
of  genera  and  species  that  have  left  their  remains  in  the  different 
beds  ;  in  some  cases  indicating  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  parts 
of  the  globe,  as  from  sea  to  land,  or  from  salt  water  to  fresh,  or  from 
deep  to  shallow  sea.  If  the  student  begin  with  the  more  recent  or 
uppermost  strata,  he  mil  find  them  difficult  to  recognize  by  fixed 
mineral  characters,  and  he  will  be  confused  by  the  variety  of  organ* 
ic  species  presented  to  his  notice,  but  from  which  he  can  derive  little 
instruction  until  he  is  able  to  compare  them  with  the  fossil  remains  in 
the  lower  strata.  In  the  geological  description  of  a  particular  coun- 
try or  district,  it  may,  often,  be  more  convenient  to  commence  with  the 
beds  nearest  the  surface,  and  proceed  in  a  descending  series,  but 
then  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  already  acquainted  with  the  sci- 
ence. 


If  any  rocks  can  with  propriety  be  denominated  primary  or  prim- 
itive, ibey  are  those  which  are  most  widely  spread  over  ilie  globe  in 
the  lowest  relative  situation,  and  which  contain  no  remains  of  organic 
existence.  Primary  rocks  are  supposed  by  geologists  to  constitute 
the  foundation  on  which  rocks  of  all  the  other  classes  are  laid  ;  and 
if  we  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  structure  of  the  globe,  we  may 
admit  this  to  be  the  fact, — but  the  admission  requires  certain  limita- 
tions.   The  same  causes  that  have  produced  granite  and  the  other 
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primary  rocks,  id  imroeDse  masses  below  all  other  rocks,  have  in 
some  situations,  reproduced  them  in  smaller  masses,  covering  rocks 
belonging  to  tlie  transition  or  secondary  classes. 

Granite,  for  instance,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  known  rocks,  has  been  sometimes  found  covering  secon- 
dary rocks,  and  sometimes  obtruded  between  them.  Facts  of  this 
kind  are  rare,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  admitting  that  granite, 
like  volcanic  rocks,  has  once  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  was  pro- 
truded in  this  state  through  the  upper  rocks.  Similar  facts  are  ob- 
served with  respect  to  other  primary  rocks,  which  are  believed  to  be 
of  igneous  formation. 

Indeed,  if  the  science  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to 
pronounce,  with  absolute  certainty,  on  the  agents  by  which  rocks 
were  formed,  a  more  intelligible  arrangement  might  be  substituted, 
than  one  founded  on  their  relative  ages ;  it  might  be  comprised  in 
three  great  divisions. 

Class  I.  Rocks  of  igneous  Formation. 
Class  II.  Rocks  of  aqueous  Formation. 
Class  III.   Conglomerates^  and  mechanical  Formations. 

These  would  admit  of  distinct  subdivisions : — 

Class     I.  a.  Rocks  that  have  been  fused  and  consolidated  with- 
out ever  having  flowed  as  lavas. 
&.  Rocks  that  have  been  fused  and  protruded  through 

the  solid  covering  of  the  globe, 
c.  Rocks  that  have  been  greatly  modified  by  heat,  but 
which  were  originally  aqueous  depositions. 
Class    II.  a.  Marine  formations. 

6.  Freshwater  formations. 

Class  III.  a.  Ancient  conglomerates. 

b.  Recent  conglomerates. 

Each  of  these  divisions  would  comprise  rocks  of  diflferent  relative 
ages ;  that  of  rocks  of  the  first  class  would  be  determined  by  their 
position ;  those  of  the  second  and  third  classes  by  their  order  of  suc- 
cession, and  the  organic  remains  in  each.* 

•  Sach  an  arraD^emeDt  might  be  objected  to,  as  resting  too  much  on  theory ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  Wernehan  sjrstem  oaght  to  caution  us  against  founding  sys- 
tems of  classification  on  theoretical  views  respecting  the  formation  of  rocks.  The 
following  rocks,  according  to  the  evidence  at  present  obtained,  might  be  referr^ 
to  the  different  divisions  of  the  first  class  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  without  yielding  implicit  assent  to  the  theory  that  they  are  all  igneous  for- 
mations; yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  such  a  mode  of  formation  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  many  positions  in  which  these  rocks  occur,  that  appear  inexplicable 
by  any  other  theory. 

Sttpfud  igneous  Rocks. — All  varieties  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate; — all 
varieties  of  porphyry  and  felspar  rocks ; — all  varieties  of  hornblende  rocks  and 
terpentine ; — all  basaltic  or  trap  rocks  ;~-all  ancient  and  recent  lavas. 

tn  subdivision  c,  slate  rocks,  clay-slate,  and  crystalline  limestone,  imbedded  in 
igneous  rocks. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  die  rocks  denominated  primajy, 
without  any  reference  to  theory;  and  shall  propose  an  arrangemeDt 
of  them  that  will,  I  trust  be  found  conformable  to  the  present  state  of 
the  science. 

Primary  rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  hard  minerals,  quarts^ 
felspar,  and  hornblende ;  the  minerals,  mica  and  talc,  are  dissemina- 
ted in  smaller  proportions,  and  limestone  and  serpentine  occur  in 
beds  or  masses,  but  less  frequently  than  the  above-named  minerals. 
If  we  refer  the  slate  rocks  to  the  transition  class,  the  few  simple  min- 
erals here  enumerated  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mountains 
denominated  primary. 

The  structure  of  primary  rocks  is  crystalline ;  they  form  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  most  elevated  mountains  chams,  and  they  occur  alao 
at  the  lowest  depths  that  have  yet  been  explored,  and  are,  hence, 
believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  rock  formations. 

Werner  has  enumerated  fourteen  primary  rocks ;  but  as  some  of 
these  have  hitherto  been  found  in  only  one  place,  it  appears  improp- 
er to  consider  them  as  distinct  orders,  unless  we  arrange  every  varie- 
ty of  rock  in  the  same  manner,  and  increase  the  number  of  orders 
indefinitely. 

The  following  arrangement  of  primary  rocks  includes  only  three 
principal  rocks  as  primary — granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  which 
are  nearly  allied  to  granite,  and  form  an  incrustation  over  it:  these 
never  contain  organic  remains,  and  they  have,  rarely,  been  observed 
lying  over  other  rocks  in  which  such  remains  are  found.  It  com- 
prises also  the  rocks  which  are  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  and  are  regarded  as  subordinate  formations. 

Class.  I. 

Principal  Rocks  denominated  Primary. 

1 .  Granite,  comprising  all  the  varieties  of  this  rock,  and  small- 

grained  granite  passing  into  porphyry,  the  Eurite  of  the 
French  geologists,  primitive  porphyry  of  the  Germans. 

2.  Gneiss  or  slaty  granite. 

3.  Mica  slate. 

Subordinate  Rocks  which  occur  among  Primary, 

Hornblende  rock. 
Serpentine. 
•  Crystalline  limestone. 
Quartz  rock. 

Some  of  these  subordinate  rocks  occur  also  among  rocks  of  the 
transition  class. 

The  three  principal  rocks  of  the  primary  class, — granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate, — might,  with  propriety,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
one  formation.    They  are,  composed  essentially,  of  the  same  min- 
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erals,  varying  in  different  proportions,  and  are  rather  modes  of  the 
same  rock  than  different  species.  They  pass  by  gradation  into  each 
other,  as  one  or  other  of  their  constituent  minerals  becomes,  more 
or  less,  abundant ;  they  alternate  with  each  other  in  various  situa*- 
tions,  and  may  be  regarded  as  contemporaneous.  It  may,  howev- 
er, for  the  convenience  of  description,  he  proper  to  treat  of  eaeh 
separately. 

Rocks  of  the  first  Class. 

Chanitt  is  considered  as  the  foundation  rock,  on  which  slate  rocks 
and  all  secondary  rocks  are  laid.  From  its  great  relative  depth, 
granite  is  not  frequently  met  with,  except  in  alpine  situations,  where 
it  appears  to  have  been  forced  through  the  more  superficial  covering 
pf  the  globe.  Where  granite  rises  above  the  surface,  the  beds  of 
other  rocks  in  the  same  district  generally  rise  towards  it,  and  their 
angles  of  elevation  increase  as  they  approach  nearer  to  it.*  Granite 
is  composed  of  the  three  minerals  described  in  the  third  chapter, — 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, — which  are  more  or  less  perfectly  crystal- 
lized, and  closely  united  together. 

The  three  minerals  of  which  granite  is  composed  vary,  much,  in 
ibeir  proportions  in  different  granitic  rocks,  and  often,  in  specimens 
from  the  same  rock,  the  crystals  are  large,  or  small,  or  equally  inter- 
mixed, in  one  part,  and  in  another  part,  quartz  or  felspar  greatly  pre- 
dominates. Some  granites  are  composed  of  small  grains,  and  have 
large  crystals  of  felspar  interspersed ;  these  are  denominated  porphy- 
ritic  granites.  Stones  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the  foot-pavements 
of  London.f 

Felspar  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  part  of  granite :  the  more 
common  colours  are  white  and  red ;  it  is  sometimes  in  a  soft  or  de- 
composing state,  and  appears  earthy.  In  some  granites,  the  crys- 
tals of  felspar  are  distinctly  formed.  Quartz,  generally,  occurs  in 
small  irregular  shaped  grains,  which  have  a  vitreous  lustre.  The 
mica,  in  granite,  occurs,  most  commonly,  in  small  shining  scales, 
which  are,  generally,  either  black,  or  whitish  and  silvery.  It,  some- 
times, occurs  in  large  hexagonal  plates ;  but  this  is,  more  common- 
ly, the  case  in  the  granite  that  forms  veins  in  granitic  mountains ;  such 
veins,  with  large  plates  of  mica,  are  frequent  near  Aberdeen,  in  * 

♦  Some  writers  derive  the  name  from  geranites,  a  word  used  by  Pliny  to  de- 
note a  particalar  kind  of  stone ;  others,  with  more  probability,  suppose  that  the 
name  originated  from  its  granalar  structure,  or  the  grains  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

t  Specimens  of  Cornish  and  Scotch  granites  are  not  difficult  to  procure  in  Lon- 
don, as  they  are  commonly  used  for  paving-stones.  In  the  former,  the  felspar  is 
white-,  the  mica  appears  like  glistening  scales,  which  have  a  tarnished  semi-me- 
tallic lustre.  The  quartz  has  a  vitreous  appearance,  and  is  of  a  light  grey  colour. 
In  Scotch  granite,  the  felspar  has  more  commonly  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The 
Biea  is,  not  onfrequently,  black  and  splendent,  and  may  be  divided  into  thin  scales 
b^  the  point  of  a  penknife :  this  distinguishes  it  from  hornblende,  which  is  some- 
times intermixed  with  this  granite. 
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Scotland.  Mica,  readily,  separates  or  divides  into  thin  transpareDt 
lamiDae ;  and  where  the  plates  are  very  large,  as  in  the  Siberian 
granite,  it  is  used  instead  of  glass  for  windows.  This  variety  is  im- 
properly called  Muscovy  talc.  Talc  resembles  mica,  but  is  much 
softer.  When  the  grains  of  felspar  and  other  minerals  are  very  mi- 
nute in  granite,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  sandstone. 

Beside  the  three  minerals,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  which  were 
formerly  considered  as  the  essential  constituent  parts  of  all  true  gran- 
ite, whoever  has  attentively  examined  various  granhic  districts,  roust 
have  frequently  observed,  that  other  minerals  occupy  the  place  of 
mica,  ehher  in  part  or  entirely.  Thus,  near  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  the  granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  talc  or  chlo- 
rite, the  latter  mineral  supplying  the  place  of  mica.  To  this  variety 
of  granite  the  name  of  protogene  has  improperly  been  given,  where- 
as talcy  or  chloritic  granite  would  at  once  convey  a  distinct  idea  of 
its  nature.  In  some  instances,  hornblende  supplies  the  place  of  mi- 
ca, or  is  intermixed  with  it.  To  this  rock,  the  name  of  sienite  was 
given,  because  a  granitic  rock  of  this  kind  from  Sienna,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  was  much  used  by  the  ancients  for  obelisks. 

The  following  varieties  of  granite  are  often  associated  in  the  same 
granitic  mountains,  and  may  be  regarded  as  contemporaneous  with 
it,  being,  essentially,  the  same  rock,  accidentally  modified,  by  an  ad- 
mixture with  other  simple  minerals. 

Common  Granite.- — The  felspar,  white  or  red,  composed  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica. 

Porphyriiie  Granite,  in  which  large  crystals  of  felspar  occur  in  a 
small-grained  granite.  •  The  granite  near  Shap,  in  Westmoreland,  of- 
fers an  excellent  type  of  this. 

Sienite  or  Sienitic  Granite,  in  which  hornblende,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  supplies  the  place  of  mica.  The  granite  of  Malvern,  and  of 
the  Charnwood  Forest  hills  afibrds  specimens  of  this  granite. 

Talcy  or  Chloritic  Granite. — Quartz,  felspar,  and  talc  or  chlo- 
rite. Many  of  the  granitic  inountains,  in  Savoy,  are  composed  of 
this  granite ;  and  loose  blocks  of  it  are  scattered  over  the  valleys  and 
on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  calcareous  mountains,  in  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Alps.  This  granite  is  by 
some  writers  called  protogene. 

Felspathic  Granite,  in  which  the  felspar  is  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent, and  the  quartz,  and  particularly  the  mica,  very  rare ;  larger 
crystals  of  felspar  occur  in  it.  It  is,  frequently,  nearly  white.  To 
this  variety,  Werner  has  ^iven  the  name  of  white  stone,  and  the 
French,  eurite.  It  occurs  in  beds,  in  common  granite,  in  Cornwall. 
In  its  most  compact  form,  it  becomes  a  porphyry,  and  in  Auvergne, 
is  closely  allied  to  volcanic  rocks.  Indeed  I  observed  the  common 
granite  of  Auvergne  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  felspar  and  quartz 
without  mica ;  in  some  parts,  the  mica  was  replaced,  by  the  mineral 
called  pinite. 
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Granite  occurs  in  masses  of  vast  thickness,  which  are  commonly, 
divided,  by  fissures,  into  blocks,  that  approach  to  rhomboidal  or  pret- 
ty  regular  polyhedral  forms.  Sometimes  a  columnar  structure  may 
be  observed  in  granitic  mountains ;  in  other  instances,  where  the 
quantity  of  mica  is  considerable,  granite  divides  into  parallel  layers 
or  plates,  that  have  been  mistaken  for  strata.  Granite  is,  occasion- 
ally, found  in  globular  masses,  which  are  composed  of  concentric 
spherical  layers,  separated  by  granite  of  a  less  compact  kind,  and  en- 
closing a  hard  or  central  nucleus.  These  globular  masses  are,  often 
three  or  four  yards,  or  more,  in  diameter,  and  are  either  detached  or 
inabedded  in  granite  of  a  softer  kind ;  this  structure  is  not  peculiar  to 
granite. 

The  aspect  of  granitic  mountains  is  extremely  various :  where  the 
beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  or  where  the  granite  is  soft  and  disintegra- 
ting, tlie  summits  are  rounded,  heavy  and  unpicturesque.  Where 
hard  and  soft  granite  are  intermixed  in  the  same  mountain,  the  softer 
granite  is  disintegrated  and  falls  away,  and  the  harder  blocks  remain 

Sled  in  confusion  on  each  other,  like  an  immense  mass  of  ruins, 
^here  the  granite  is  hard,  and  the  beds  are  nearly  vertical,  and  have 
a  laminar  structure,  it  forms  lofty  pyramidal  peaks  or  aiguilles,  that 
rise  io  enormous  spires ;  such  are  the  aiguilles  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont 
Blanc,  which  are  lar  more  interesting,  both  to  the  picturesque  travel- 
ler or  the  geologist,  than  Mont  Blanc  itself.  The  Aiguille  de  Dru  is 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  granitic  mountain  at  present  known ; 
the  upper  part  or  spire,  rises  above  its  base  nearly  to  a  point  in  one 
solid  shaft  more  than  four  thousand  feet ;  the  summit  is  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  has  been  observed  in  so  many  situations,  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  a  general  law, — wherever  granite  rises  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  strata  of  limestone  or  other  rocks 
in  its  vicinity  rise  towards  it.  Numerous  instances  of  this  occur 
in  the  Swiss  Alps.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brun,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  1  have  seen  a  bed  of  limestone  in  im- 
mediate junction  with  granite,  in  a  perfectly  vertical  position,  like  a 
wall  built  up  against  it;  but  both  rocks  were  cemented  together  with- 
out any  perceptible  line  of  parting.  The  limestone  was  extremely 
hard,  but  the  parts  in  immediate  contact  with  the  granite  did  not  dif- 
fer in  appearance  from  the  other  parts  of  the  bed. 

In  many  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  northern  or  Swiss  Alps, 
granite  is  seen  only  near  their  bases ;  the  summits  are  composed  of 
immense  beds  of  limestone,  and  secondary  strati6ed  rocks.  In  the 
southern  chain,  or  the  Savoy  Alps,  the  highest  summits  are  granite ; 
Indeed,  tlie  highest  known  point  at  which  granite  has  been  observed, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  Mont  Blanc  in  Savoy,  the  loftiest  moun- 


•  A  short  description  of  this  mountain,  with  a  plate,  is  given  in  the  2ad  Vol.  of 
•'  Travels,"  by  the  author. 
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tain  io  Europe,  rising  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  nearly  five  times  higher  than  any  moun- 
tain in  England  or  Wales.  It  was  first  ascended  by  Dr.  Pacard,  in 
1786,  and  afterwards,  by  Saussure,  who  has  published  a  very  inte- 
resting account  of  his  ascent.  Several  persons  have  since  ascended 
this  mountain,  but  Saussure  is  the  only  traveller  who  has  given  us 
any  information  respecting  its  structure.  I  shall,  therefore  insert  a 
brief  account  of  his  observations ;  they  are  highly  interesting.  He 
set  out  from  the  priory  of  Chamouni,  the  distance  from  which  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  in  a  direct  line,  is  not  more  than  two  French 
leagues  and  a  quarter :  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent,  it 
requires  eighteen  hours  continued  labor,  exclusively  of  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  repose  and  refreshment.  The  first  day's  journey  was 
comparatively  easy,  the  route  being  over  soil  covered  with  vegetation, 
or  bare  rocks.  The  ascent,  on  the  second  day,  was  over  snow  and 
ice,  and  more  difficult :  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  Saussure  and  his  attendants  pitched  their  tent  on  the  second  of 
the  three  great  plains  of  snow  which  they  had  to  traverse.  Here, 
they  passed  the  night,  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  five  toises  (or  three 
thousand  one  hundred  yards)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nnd  ninety 
toises  higher  than  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie.  The  barometer  stood  at 
seventeen  inches.  The  next  morning,  they  proceeded  with  much 
difficulty  and  fatigue,  arising,  principally,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  afiected  their  respiration.  The  upper  parts 
of  Mont  Blanc  are  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  it  is  only 
on  the  sides  of  the  nearly  perpendicular  peaks  and  escarpments  that 
the  bare  rock  is  visible.  They  gained  the  summit  by  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.  "  From  this  elevated  observatory,"  says  Saussure,  "  I  could 
take  in  at  one  view,  without  changing  my  place,  the  whole  of  the 
grand  phaenoraenon  of  these  mountains ;  namely,  the  position  and 
arrangement  of  the  beds  of  which  they  are  composed.  Wherever 
t  turned  my  eyes,  the  beds  of  rock  in  the  chains  of  secondary  moun- 
tains, and  even  in  the  primary  mountains  of  the  second  order,  rise  to- 
ward Mont  Blanc  and  the  lofty  summits  in  its  neighborhood  :  the  es- 
carpments of  these  beds  of  rock  were  all  facing  Mont  Blanc,  but, 
beyond  these  chains,  were  others,  whose  escarpments  were  turned  in 
a  contrary  direction.  Notwithstanding^  the  irregularity  in  the  forms 
and  distribution  of  the  great  masses  that  surround  Mont  Blanc,  and 
those  which  constitute  the  mountain  itself,  I  could  trace  some  fea- 
tures of  resemblance  not  less  certain  than  important.  All  the  mass- 
es which  1  could  see  were  composed  of  vertical  plates  (feuUleU^) 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  plates  were  ranged  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, from  north-east  to  south-west.  I  had  particular  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving the  same  structure  in  the  lofty  peak  of  granite  called  the 
Col  du  Midi,  which  I  had  formerly  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  ap- 
proach, being  prevented  by  inaccessible  walls  of  granite.  After  the 
second  day's  ascent,  this  lofty  pinnacle  was  beneath  me ;  and  I  fully 
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coovJDced  myself  that  it  is  composed  entirely  of  magoificeDt  plates 
(lames)  of  granite,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  ranging  from 
east  to  west.  I  had,  formerly,  been  induced  to  believe,  that  these 
plates  were  folded  round  the  peak,  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke, 
but  this  was  an  optical  illusion,  when  seen  imperfectly  from  below : 
here,  where  the  eye  could  as  it  were,  dart  down  into  the  interior  struc* 
ture  of  the  mountain,  the  plates  of  rock  appeared  regularly  parallel 
in  a  direct  line."  "  I  was  also,"  says  Saussure,  '*  particularly  desirous 
of  ascertaining,  whether  the  vertical  beds  were  composed  of  the  same 
substances  at  their  sunnnits  as  at  their  bases,  where  I  had  so  frequently 
inspected  them  ;  and,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  from  actual  exami- 
nation, that  they  preserve  the  same  nature  through  their  whole  ex- 
tent, and  are  the  same  at  the  summit  as  below."*  Foyages  dans 
Us  AlpeSy  tome  iv. 

The  inference  drawn  by  Saussure,  respecting  the  vertical  position 
of  the  beds  of  granite  that  compose  a  principal  part  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  adjoining  mountains,  is,  that  they  were  originally  horizontal, 
and  have  been  subsequently  elevated  by  some  tremendous  convul- 
sioD  of  nature.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  he  says,  must,  at  one 
time,  have  been  more  than  two  leagues  under  the  surface.  To  the 
stme  convulsion  he  attributes  also,  the  position  of  the  escarpments  or 
steep  sides  of  the  rocks  which  for  a  considerable  extent,  face  Mont 
Blanc,  and  then  turn  from  it  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  would 
be  the  case,  had  the  surface  of  the  globe  been  broken  and  elevated 
in  the  manner  he  supposes.  There  is  a  circumstance  stated  by 
Saussure,  which  tends  strongly  to  confirm,  if  not  absolutely  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  hypothesis.  Some  of  the  vertical  beds  of  rock,  ad- 
jacent to  the  granite  contain  round  pebbles,  boulders,  and  water  worn 
fiieces  of  the  lower  rocks.  See  observations  on  these  beds.  Chap. 
V.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  those  rounded  fragments  could 
have  been  placed  in  a  vertical  position ;  for,  if  they  be  really  pebbles 
and  boulders,  the  beds  on  which  they  occur  must,  originally,  have 
been  nearly  horizontal.  Now  as  these  beds  are,  at  present,  placed 
between  others  which  are  also  vertical,  and  in  the  same  range,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  whole  have  been  overturned  and  thrown  up,  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  their  forraation.f 

The  Himmaleh  Mountains  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  rise  ten  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  any  mountains  in  the  Alps,  but,  where  their 


•  The  extreme  fati^c  and  exhaustion  which  Sanssa re  experienced  during  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  supposed  to  have  abridged  the  life  of  this  active  and  in- 
telligent philosopher.  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  be  told,  that  Saussure,  durini^ 
his  excursions  in  the  Alps,  wore  a  full  dressed  scarlet  coat  and  gold  laced  hat. 
He  informs  us,  that  when  he  was  seated  on  Mont  Breven,  the  lace  of  his  hat  at- 
tracted the  electric  lluid  from  a  passing  cloud,  and  occasioned  a  hissing  sound. 
Vtmpora  mutanlurj  el  nos.  4-c. 

t  Saussure  sa5rs  expressly,  that  the  boulders  in  the  rocks  near  Mont  Blanc,  are 
procisely  similar  to  the  boulders  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
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summits  are  uncovered  by  snow,  they  are  believed  to  be  composed 
of  secondary  strata. 

Many  of  the  mountains  in  the  extensive  range  of  the  Andes  ir 
South  America,  also  rise  much  higher  than  Mont  Blanc ;  but,  gran- 
ite has  not  been  found  there  in  a  greater  elevation  than  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet,  an  elevation  exceeded  by  many  of  the  gran- 
ite mountains  in  Europe.  The  range  of  the  Andes  is  the  seat  of  active 
volcanic  fires,  which  appear  to  have  covered  the  primary  mountains 
with  an  immense  mass  of  matter,  ejected  by  ancient  and  recent  erup- 
tions. In  Mexico  and  New  Spain  also,  the  granite  appears  to  be 
nearly  covered  by  basalt,  porphyry  and  lava,  ejected  fi*om  the  nume- 
rous volcanoes  which  now  exist,  or  have  existed  in  those  countries. 

To  this  accumulation  of  volcanic  matter,  the  mountains  in  South 
America,  owe  their  superior  elevation.  Chimborasso  and  Cayambo, 
are  nearly  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Andes, — the  former  rises 
twenty  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  feet, — but  their  summits 
are  vast  cones,  composed  of  volcanic  productions  covered  with  snow. 
Chimborasso  is  one  mile  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  Andes  consists 
according  to  Humboldt,  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  and  clay  slate,  as  id 
the  Alps ;  but,  on  these,  are  frequently  laid  porphyr}',  and  basalt, 
^'  arranged  in  the  form  of  regular  and  immense  columns,  which  strike 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  Hke  the  ruins  of  enormous  castles  lifted  into 
the  sky." 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Caiiida,  granite 
is  seen,  near  the  surface,  uncovered  by  other  rocks,  and  does  not 
rise  to  any  great  elevation.  The  constant  occurrence  of  granite,  at 
a  lower  level  in  America  than  in  Europe,  is  a  remarkable  geological 
fact.  In  Europe,  the  central  part  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
are  granite;  as  in  Scandavia,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Car- 

tathian  mountains.     In  Asia,  granite  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Fralian  and  Altaic  range  of  mountains,  and   it  appears  to  compose 
the  principal  mountains  that  have  been  examined  in  Africa. 

The  parts  of  England  and  Wales  where  granite  and  granitic  rocks 
occur,  are  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  North  Wales,  Anglesea,  the  Mal- 
vern Hills  in  Worcestershire,  Charnvvood  Forest  in  Leicestershire, 
and  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Granite  rises  near  the  bot- 
tom of  Skiddaw  in  Cumberland.  Tiie  granite  near  Shap  in  West- 
moreland is  porphyritic,  containing  large  crystals  of  red  felspar. 
There  are  rolled  masses  of  granite  on  the  banks  of  Ulswater,  resem- 
bling the  granite  of  some  parts  of  Cornwall  and  of  the  Wicklow 
Mountains  in  Ireland,  but  more  highly  crystalline  than  the  latter. 
The  felspar  is  in  large  white  and  reddish-white  crystals.  The  mica 
is  a  blackish  green,  and  on  the  outer  parts,  decomposed.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  same  formation  of  granite,  which  just 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  western  side  of  England  and  Wales,  is 
continued  under  the  Irish  Channel ;  or,  if  broken  there  that  it  rises 
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agaio  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
in  Ireland.  Blocks  of  granite  are  found  in  the  beds  of  some  of  the 
rivers  in  the  northwest  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  clay  pits  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  granite  mountains. 
Most  of  the  granitic  rocks  on  Charnwood  Forest  are  of  that  kind  de- 
nominated sienite."^  Among  the  English  localities  of  granite,  I  have 
recently  ascertained,  that  both  granite  and  imperfect  gneiss  rise  to  the 
surface  near  Bedworth  in  Warwickshire,  evidently  a  continuation  of 
the  Charnwood  granite. 

Granite  sometimes  forms  veins,  shooting  up  into  the  superincum- 
bent rocks.    This  is  a  fact  of  some  geological  importance,  as  it  seems 
to  indicate,  either  that  the  granite  has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the 
heat  of  which  has  softened  and  rent  the  upper  rocks,  and  forced  up 
the  granite,  in  a  melted  state,  into  these  dssures ;  or  else,  that  the 
granite  and  the  rocks  resting  immediately  upon  it  were  both  in  a  flu- 
id state  at  the  same  time,  and  are  contemporaneous.     A  remarka- 
ble instance  of  granitic  veins  in  argillaceous  schistus  at  Mousehole 
in  Cornwall  is  described  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
May,  1814.     "  The  schistus  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  rather  hard,  but 
breaks  in  large  fragments  in  the  direction  of  the  strata.     The  gran- 
ite is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  the  felspar  is  of  a  light  flesh  colour,  and 
contains  but  a  small  portion  of  mica.     At  the  junction,  numerous 
veins  of  granite  may  be  traced,  from  the  rock  of  granite  into  the 
schist.     Some  of  these  veins  may  be  observed  upwards  of  fifty  yards, 
till  they  ar^ost  in  the  sea,  and  in  point  of  size,  vary  from  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  less  than  an  inch.     It  may  deserve  notice,  that,  as  the  fel- 
spar is  of  a  flesh  colour,  it  is  impossible  for  any  observer  to  consid- 
er them  as  quartz  veins :  one  of  these  large  veins  is  dislocated,  and 
heaved  several  feet  by  a  cross  course.     Quartz  and  fragments  of 
schistus,  having  the  appearance  of  veins,  are  found  in  the  granite 
veins.     At  one  place  there  is  a  very  curious  and  satisfactory  phae- 
nomenon.     One  of  these  veins  of  granite,  after  proceeding,  vertical- 
ly, some  distance,  suddenly  forms  an  angle,  and  continues  in  a  di- 
rection nearly  horizontal  for  several  feet,  with  schistus  both  above 
and  below  it.     This  appearance  most  completely  destroys  one  of  the 
theories  suggested  for  the  explanation  of  similar  veins  at  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  viz.  that  a  ridge  of  projecting  granite  had  been  left,  and  schis- 
tus deposited  afterwards  on  its  sides." 

In  1816  I  visited  the  place,  which  is  close  by  the  sea-side,  at  low 
water,  and  observed  some  appearances  which  I  beheve  have  not  hitb- 


♦  According  to  Brogniart,  grranite,  siente  and  porphyry,  are  frequently,  observ- 
ed, gradoating  inlo  each  other  in  some  parts  of  France ;  and  he  forms  this  conclo- 
sioD :  "En  ttadiant  les  granites  d'un  grand  nombre  de  pays  pour  tocher  de  disling- 
aerclainnentles  anciens  granites  des  uouveaux,  on  trouve  piesque  peo  de  pays 
ffraniiiqaes,  qa'on  puisse  rapporter  avec  certitude  k  cette  ancienne  et  phnutiye 
formation  des  granites."    Journal  des  Mines^  Mars,  1814. 
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erto  been  noticed.  The  junction  of  the  granite  rock  and  the  schist 
may  be  distinctly  seen  :  they  form  together  a  sloping  beach  uncov- 
ered by  any  fragments :  the  line  of  junction  is  waving  from  the  coast 
into  the  sea,  as  represented  Plate  II.  fig.  3.,  o.  the  Granite,  8.  the 
Schist. 

It  is  truly  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  veins  of  granite  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  penetrating  both  the  schist  and  the  granite;  for  the  gran- 
ite, in  the  veins,  is  finer-grained  than  the  granite  rock,  and  may  as 
easily  be  distinguished  in  the  granite,  as  in  the  schist.  The  granite 
rock  itself  is  smaller-grained  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two 
rocks,  than  it  is  a  little  distance  from  it,  where  it  contains  large  white 
crystals  of  felspar  in  a  smaller-grained  reddish  granite.  What  is 
further  remarkable,  the  largest  granite  vein,  in  passing  into  the  schist, 
cuts  through  a  vein  of  quartz  thicker  than  itself;  and,  a  few  yards 
nearer  the  sea,  a  small  quartz  vein  cuts  through  the  same  granite 
vein :  see  Plate  II.  fig.  3.  What  is  called  the  schist  or  kiUas  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  places  where  I  have  observed  it  in  immediate  junc- 
tion with  granite,  is  highly  indurated  and  of  a  dark  colour,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  changed  by  the  junction  :  it  has  no  appearance 
of  slate ; — indeed  the  change,  in  the  size  of  the  grain  of  granite,  as 
the  latter  approaches  the  killas  at  Mousehole,  would  indicate  that 
the  two  rocks  were  passing  into  each  other.  Perhaps  the  best  de- 
signation of  the  killas  rock  on  this  situation  is,  that  of  a  minutely 
grained  and  highly  indurated  gneiss,  that  had  lost  its  schistose  char- 
acter.^ % 

Granite  veins,  of  large  size,  traverse  rocks  of  small-grained  gran- 
ite and  gneiss  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  :  in  these  veins,  both  the 
felspar  and  mica  occur  in  crystalline  plates  and  laminae  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  accompanied  with  tourmaline.  At  Glentik  in  Scot- 
land, a  singular  intermixture  of  granite,  in  veins  and  amorphous 
masses,  occurs  with  slate  and  limestone,  and  has  been  described  by 
Dr.  MacCulloch  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  vol.  i.  page  146. 
It  seems  impossible  to  conceive  how  masses  of  granite  could  be  in- 
termixed with,  or  imbedded  in  limestone,  without  admitting  that  the 
two  substances  have  been  both,  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state  at  the 
same  time ;  and  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  cause  except  heat 
combined  with  pressure,  which  could  effect  a  simultaneous  fusion  of 
both  rocks. 

Some  geologists  describe  the  granite  under  gneiss  and  the  granite 
over  gneiss  as  diflferent  formations ;  but,  as  gneiss  is  itself  a  schistose 
granite,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  state,  that  the  massive  and  schis- 
tose granites  sometimes  occur,  alternating  with  each  other.  When 
the  mica  becomes  abundant,  the  granite  passes  to  the  state  of  gneiss ; 


♦  In  the  Phil.  Mag.  March,  1829,  there  is  a  full  descripiioD  of  the  granite  veins 
in  killas,  by  two  Qerman  geologists,  but  no  new  or  important  facts  arc  comnHini- 
cated. 
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when  the  felspar  and  quartz  predominate,  it  becomes  agahi  massive 
or  common  granite. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  ahemation  of  gneiss  and  gran- 
ite, will  apply  to  the  alternation  of  granite  and  mica-slate.  In  the 
latter,  the  felspar  is  wanting;  but  if  it  re-appear,  it  becomes  either 
granite  or  gneiss.  Mica-slate  also  passes,  by  such  insensible  grada- 
tions, into  slate,  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  granite  in  some 
ancient  slate-rocks,  may  admit  of  a  similar  explanation.  We  shall 
thus  sweep  away  the  secondary  granites,  which  have  so  much  be- 
wildered the  systems  of  many  geologists :  indeed  nothing  can  ap- 
pear more  puerile  and  trifling  than  the  labour  of  making  distinctions) 
where  nature  has  made  none.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
distinctive  characters  which  have  been  given  of  primary  and  second- 
ary granite. 

^  Primary  Granite.  Secondary  Granite. 

1.  Sometimes  red.  1.  Felspar,  commonly  a  deep  red. 

2.  Contains  garnets.  2.  Contains  garnets. 

3.  Is,  sometimes,  porphyritic.       3.  Notporphyritic;  but,  according 

to  Professor  Jameson,  is  some- 
times porpbyritic. 

Again,  M.  D'Aubuisson  tells  us,  that  the  colour  of  primary  granite  is 
almost  always  white. 

What  has  been  advanced  may  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  at- 
tempts tcWistinguish  primary  from  secondary  granite  by  their  miner- 
al characters,  are  worse  than  useless ;  as  they  waste  the  time  of  the 
learner,  and  tend  to  disgust  him  with  a  science  already  too  heavily 
burdened  with  unmeaning  terms  and  frivolous  distinctions. 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  granite,  in  which  the  constituent  parts 
are  so  minute  and  so  intimately  mixed,  that  it  appears  very  minutely 
granular  or  even  compact :  to  this  variety  the  French  geologists  have 
given  tlie  name  of  Eurite  ;  it  has  generally  been  described  by  Eng- 
lish geologists  as  Compact  felspar,  into  which  it  passes  by  insensible 
gradations.  This  rock  frequently,  contains  imbedded  crystals  of  fel- 
spar, and  forms  what  has  been  denominated  felspar-porphyry.  In 
Cornwall,  it  occurs  in  beds  in  common  granite ;  but,  instead  of  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  different  rock,  it  may  be  more  properly  classed 
by  the  geologist  with  granite,  being  only  a  variety,  in  which  felspar 
greatly  predominates.  This  rock  occurs,  also,  in  an  unconformable 
position,  and  is,  generally,  described  as  porphyry,  and  appears  to 
form  a  connecting  link  between  common  granite  and  the  compact 
varieties  of  volcanic  porphyry,  with  a  base  of  felspar  called  by  the 
French  Trachyte. 

Sienitic  granite,  in  which  the  mica  is,  partly  or  entirely,  replaced 
by  hornblende,  occurs  in  some  situations  in  the  same  bed  with  com- 
mon granite,  and,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  gran- 
ite.    I  have  frequently  observed  instances  of  this  change  from  gran- 
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ite  to  slenite  in  the  same  rock,  in  the  granite  of  Charnwood  Forest. 
The  same  change  may  be  noticed  also  in  tlie  granite  of  the  Malvern 
Hills,  That  able  and  accurate  observer  Dr.  MacCuUoch  maintains 
the  identity  of  granite  and  sienite,  from  their  frequent  passage  into 
each  other  in  the  same  rocks  in  Scotland.  When  the  hornblende 
becomes  abundant,  and  is  closely  intermixed  with  felspar,  it  forms  a 
dark  finely  granular  rock,  which  has  been  denominated  trap  or  green- 
^one  :  it  nearly  resembles  basalt.  In  the  Charnwood  Forest  bills, 
and  at  Shap  in  Westmoreland,  well  defined  granite  may  be  seen 
passing  into  a  dark  coloured  trap-rock  nearly  compact.  I  have  even 
broken  oflT  hand  specimens,  in  which  one  paft  was  granite  and  the 
other  trap,  and  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  might  be  distinctly 
observed. 

The  crystallized  earthy  minerals  which  occur  most  frequently  in 
granite,  are  schorl  or  tourmaline,  and  pinite,  a  mineral  nearly  allied 
to  mica, — the  emerald,  corindon,  axinite,  and  topaz,  are  also  found 
occasionally  in  granite.  Sometimes,  the  tourmaline  is  so  abundantly 
disseminated,  as  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  rock. 

Common  granite,  or  massive  granite,  contains  few  beds  of  any  oth- 
er rock,  nor  is  it  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Tin  ore,  however,  occurs 
chiefly  in  granite,  either  in  veins  accompanying  quartz,  or  dissemina- 
ted through  the  rock  at  a  distance  from  the  veins.  Ores  of  other 
metals,  as  copper,  iron,  wolfram,  bismuth,  and  silver,  are  also  found 
occasionally  in  granite.  ^ 

Granite  supplies  durable  materials  for  architecture,  bm  it  varies 
much  in  hardness,  and  care  is  required  in  its  selection.  I  was  told, 
when  in  Cornwall,  that  granite,  got  from  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
quarry,  is  so  soft  when  it  is  first  raised,  that  it  can  be  easily  sawed 
into  blocks,  but  it  soon  acquires  great  hardness  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  In  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  granite  is  extremely  soft, 
and  the  felspar  appears  earthy ;  this  is  probably  the  original  state  of 
the  stone.  I  believe  it  is  the  soft  earthy  granite  from  this  district, 
which  supplies  the  kaolin  used  in  the  porcelain  manufacture  at  Sev- 
res. Mons.  Brongniarl,  who  obligingly  accompanied  me  through  the 
works,  showed  me  a  specimen  of  their  best  kaolin :  it  contained  crys- 
tals of  pinite.  I  had  recently  arrived  from  Auvergne,  and  I  thought 
I  recognised  its  locality. 

Granite  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  rock  on  which  all  other  rock 
formations  rest,  and  has  hence  been  called  the  most  ancient  forma- 
tion ;  but  if  the  age  of  a  rock  is  to  be  dated  from  the  period  in  which 
it  became  consolidated,  the  inference  respecting  its  relative  antiquity 
would  not  be  conclusive.  According  to  the  Huttonian  theory,  gran- 
ite is  made  of  the  melted  crust  of  a  former  world,  and  the  fusion  may 
have  taken  place  after  this  ancient  crust  was  covered  with  the  upper 
rocks ;  but,  admitting  that  it  has  been  fused  under  pressure,  the  mat- 
ter that  now  constitutes  granite  must  have  existed  in  some  mode  or 
other,  and  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  rocks  that  are  upon 
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k.  If  we  date  the  age  of  granite  from  the  period  of  die  elevation  of 
granite  rooantains,  we  must  admit  that  some  granite  mountains  are 
comparatively  recent,  for  they  have  been  elevated  sbce  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  secondary  strata.  In  my  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  tic. 
published  in  1823,  1  have  shown  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  gran* 
ite  of  the  Bernese  and  Savoy  Alps*  In  the  third  edidon  of  the  pres- 
ent work  in  1828,  I  have  also  shown,  by  a  description  and  sections, 
that  the  elevation  of  the  granite  of  Savoy  is  more  recent  than  that 
of  the  central  part  of  England.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has,  since, 
adopted  the  same  views,  and  has  extended  them  to  other  mountain 
ranges.  Prof.  Sedewick  and  Mr.  Murchison  have  further  proved, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Tyrolean  and  Bavarian  Alps  was  elevated 
since  the  deposition  of  tertiary  strata ;  for  these  strata  are  lifted  up 
with  them  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet. 

Here,  however,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  material  which  form- 
ed granite  is  more  ancient  than  the  strata  that  rest  upon  it. 

Whether  granite  ever  formed  at  one  time  the  stony  pavement  of 
the  whole  globe,  or  whether  it  was  elevated  in  a  solid  state  bodily^ 
or  whether  different  parts  of  the  surface  were  fused  at  different 
epochs  are  legitimate  objects  of  geological  enquiry,  and  may  perhaps 
admit  of  a  saUsfactory  solution  by  extended  series  of  observations. 
In  whatever  state  granite  forms,  or  has  formed,  the  ancient  crust  of 
the  gk>be,  it  has  been,  since,  pierced  through,  by  ancient  and  re- 
cent igneous  rocks.  Thus,  porphyry  cuts  through,  and  in  some  parts 
covers  gilnite,  on  the  west  side  of  Scotland  from  Inverary  to  Ben 
Nevis.  Volcanic  rocks,  and  streams  of  lava,  of  a  recent  geological 
epoch,  pierce  through  and  have  poured  over  the  granite  of  Auvergne, 
and  a  large  part  of  central  France. 

Some  of  the  currents  of  lava  appear  as  fresh  as  the  recent  cur- 
rents from  Etna  or  Vesuvius.  In  other  parts  of  Auvergne,  the  gra- 
nite appears  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  subterranean  fire  in  ntu, 
and  in  some  mountains,  as  in  the  Puy  de  Chopine  near  Riom,  gran- 
ite and  volcanic  rocks  are  intermixed,  one  part  being  true  granite  and 
the  other  volcanic  porphyry  (trachyte.)* 

These  volcanoes  have  long  been  dormant ;  and  the  only  remain- 
tog  proofs  of  the  existence  of  subterranean  fires  under  that  district, 
are  the  hot  springs  that  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  volcanoes. 
According  to  Humboldt,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  An- 
des of  Quito,  in  Greece,  and  various  parts  of  the  world,  subterra- 
nean fires  have  pierced  through  the  primary  rocks ;  and  he  adduces 
the  great  number  of  warm  springs  which  he  has  seen  issuing  from 
granite,  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  as  a  proof  of  this  opinion.  Indeed, 
in  the  Andes,  numerous  volcanoes  are  in  present  activity,  from  Cape 
Horn,  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  probable  that  those  mountains  owe  their 


•  Sec  "  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise  and  Auvergne,"  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 
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elevation  to  subterranean  fire :  for,  we  have  a  recent  instance  of  the 
mighty  power  of  this  agent  to  upheave  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Du- 
ring the  earthquake  in  Chili,  in  November  1822,  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  running  north  and  south  from  Valparaiso,  tothe  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  was  raised  above  its  former  level,  the  bottom  of -the 
sea  was  laid  dry,  and  shells  were  discovered  sticking  to  the  rocks, 
some  of  which  were  not  before  known  in  those  seas.  It  is  stated  by 
an  observer,  that  the  whole  country,  from  the  coast  to  the  feet  of  the 
Andes,  and  even  far  out  to  sea,  was  permanently  raised  by  the  earth- 
quake :  the  greatest  rise  was  about  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
granite  which  forms  the  foundation  rock  was  rent  in  parallel  fissures. 
The  earthquake  is  estimated  to  have  extended  over  an  area  of  one 
hundred  thousand  miles.  The  average  rise  of  the  land  upon  the 
coast  was  from  two  to  five  feet ;  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore  inland  the  elevation  was  seven  feet. 

During  my  residence  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland  in  the  years  1820, 
1821,  and  1822, 1  was  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
vestiges  of  the  action  of  the  subterranean  fires  in  the  Alps.  In  the 
part  of  the  great  southern  chain,  extending  from  near  the  source  of 
the  Rhone  to  the  Litde  St.  Bernard,  there  do  not  occur,  in  the  nu- 
merous situations  which  I  examined,  or,  from  which  I  have  seen  spe- 
cimens, any  minerals^f  a  volcanic  character,  with  the  doubtful  ex- 
ception of  some  rocks  in  the  valley  of  Saass  and  in  the  Valorsine. 

Though  I  could  observe  no  indications  of  volcanic  fire  in  the  rocks 
themselves,  I  was  greatly  surprised  with  a  circumstance  that,  as  far 
as  I  know,  had  escaped  the  attention  of  geologists.  Along  the  whole 
line  of  Alps  before  mentioned,  which  extends  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  numerous  hot  springs  are  gushing  out  at  the  feet  of  the 
primary  mountains,  near  tlie  junction  of  the  lowest  secondary  lime- 
stone with  schistose  rocks  passing  into  mica  and  talcous  slate.  It 
was  known,  that  a  few  thermal  waters  existed  in  the  Valois  and  in 
Savoy,  but  they  were  regarded  as  isolated  pha;nomena,  and  their 
geological  position  had  not  been  attended  to.  Since  Saussure  visit- 
ed the  Alps,  thermal  waters  have  been  discovered  in  various  situa- 
tions ;  and  since  I  left  Savoy,  another  considerable  warm  spring  has 
been  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Chamouni,  near  the 
foot  of  a  glacier. 

There  is,  also,  further  reason  to  believe,  that  thermal  waters  would 
be  found  in  all  the  deep  valleys  of  tlic  Alps,  near  the  junction  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  rocks,  were  they  not  covered  by  cbotUemcrUs 
under  heaps  of  loose  stones  (as  was  the  case  witli  the  warm  badis  in 
the  valley  of  Bagnes  in  the  Bas  Valois ;)  or  were  not  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  warm  springs  reduced,  by  admixture  with  torrents  from 
ihe  glaciers. 

In  vol.  i.  ch.  8.  of  my  "Travels  in  Savoy,"  1  have  described  the 
geological  position  of  nine  of  the  principal  known  llicnnal  waters  of 
the  Alps;  their  temperature  varies  from  94^^  to  12G"  Fahrenheit. 
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The  quantity  of  water  which  issues  from  these  springs  is  very  consid- 
erable ;  and  the  thawing  of  the  bottom  of  the  glaciers  during  intense 
frost  may,  I  believe  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  thermal  waters* 
On  the  Italian  side  of  the '  same  range  of  Alps,  particulariy  at  St. 
Didier,  near  the  steep  southern  escarpment  of  Mont  Blanc,  there  are 
several  thermal  waters ;  and  further  west  than  the  hot  springs  at  Aiz, 
in  Savoy,  other  hot  springs  have  been  recendy  discovered  near  Gre- 
noble. It  thus  seems  probable  that  there  stiU  exists,  under  this  range 
of  the  Alps,  one  common  source  of  heat,  to  the  agency  of  which  m 
remote  ages,  the  mountains  originally  owed  their  elevation ;  for  we 
can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  hot  springs  in  the  Alps,  like  those  in 
Auvergne,  in  Italy,  or  Iceland,  derive  their  great  temperature  from 
subterranean  fire.  This  inference  is  farther  supported  by  the  weD 
authenticated  fact,  that  the  districts  in  which  the  hot  springs  are  situ- 
ated have  been  subject  to  great  and  frequent  convulsions.  In  the 
year  1755,  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot  springs  of  Leuk  and 
Naters,  in  the  Upper  Vaiois,  was  agitated  with  earthquakes,  every 
day  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  27th  of  February.  Churches 
were  thrown  down,  the  springs  were  dried  up,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone  were  observed  to  boil,  in  several  places.  The  mountain  above 
the  warm  spring  at  Naters  is  said  to  have  opened  and  discharged  a 
quantity  of  hot  water. 

The  hot  springs  at  the  feet  of  the  Pyrenees  probably  derive  their 
temperature  from  the  same  source  as  those  of  the  Pennine  Alps. 
Hot  q)rings  also  occur  in  Dauphiny  and  Provence,  which  have  prob- 
ably a  similar  source  of  heat. 

What  has  been  here  advanced  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  high 
probabiiiiy  that  the  elevation  of  the  vertical  beds  in  the  Alps  has 
been  effected  by  subterranean  heat, — an  agent  which  we  have  direct 
proof  has,  in  our  own  times,  elevated  considerable  portions  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe ;  and  it  were  contrary  to  the  rules  of  sound  philos- 
ophy to  seek  for  other  causes  than  those  which  are  now  existing, 
when  such  causes  are  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena 
we  observe. 

Two  cases  are  mentioned  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  the  "  Me- 
moires  de  la  Societe  d'Histoire  Naturclle,"  torn,  v.,  of  granite  cut- 
ling  through  and  covering  secondary  rocks ;  such  cases,  however, 
demand  the  strictest  scrutiny  before  the  fact  can  be  regarded  as  well 
established.  In  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geologique  de  France,'^ 
tom.  ii.,  a  section  is  given  of  the  Jungfrau  Mountain,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  representing  two  cone-shaped  masses  of  limestone  pene- 
trating the  granite  near  the  summit.  I  spent  some  weeks  almost 
close  to  the  mountain,  and  studied  its  structure  with  particular  at- 
tention, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  section  is  fallacious.  The  part  represented  as  penetra- 
ted by  the  limestone  is  concealed  by  a  covering  of  eternal  snow. 
The  granite,  which  the  author  improperly  calls  gneiss,  is  small 
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grained :  near  the  foot  of  the  Jungfraui  in  the  upper  partof  the  val* 
foy  of  Lauterbrun,  I  observed  a  vertical  junction  of  limestone  and 
granite.  If  cone-shaped,  protruding  masses  of  limestone  are  ob- 
served in  any  part  of  the  mountain,  they  are,  I  am  persuaded,  mere 
spurs  from  the  limestone  on  the  north  side,  and  cover  the  granite, 
bjat  do  not  penetrate,  into  it.  The  penetration  of  granite  into  lime- 
stone represented  in  fig.  2.  of  the  same  plate,  is  far  more  probable 
and  intelligible. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  GNEISS  AND  MICA-SLATK,  AND  THE  ROCKS  WHICH  ABE  ASSO- 
CIATED WITH  THEM. 

On  the  Passage  of  Granite  into  Gneiss. — Gneiss  and  Granit  rein^. — ^Mica-Slate. — 
Formation  of  Gneiss  and  Mica-Slate. — Talcons  Slate,  and  Chlorite  Slate. — 
Crystalline  Limestone  denominated  Primarj,  occurs  both  in  Primanr  and  Sec- 
ondary Mountains. — ^Formation  of  Limestone  and  Coral  Islands  by  Animal  Se- 
cretion.— Dolomite,  or  Alpine  Ma^^esian  Limestone. — Serpentine  and  Ollite, 
or  Potstooe. — Eaphotide  or  Sanssonte  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  Rocks.— Trap 
Rocks  changed  to  Serpentine. — Earite  or  White  Stone. — Primary  Porphyrv  a 
l^ode  of  Granite. — Recurrence  of  the  same  Rocks  in  Rock  Formations  of  dif- 
ferent Epochs. 

The  principal  primary  rocks,  enumerated  with  eranite  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  were  Gneiss  and  Mica-slate.  With  these,  certain 
rocks  are  frequently  associated,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as  pri- 
mary ;  for,  where  one  rock  occurs  imbedded  in  another,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  enclosed  rock  must  be  as  ancient  as  the  rock  which  en- 
folds it,  unless  the  imbedded  rock  has  been  subsequendy  protruded 
within  more  ancient  rocks,  as  is  the  case  with  some  volcanic  or  trap 
rocks. 

Gneiss  received  its  name  from  the  German  miners ;  according  to 
Mr.  Jameson,  the  decomposed  stone  on  the  sides  of  some  metallic 
veins  was  first  so  called ;  but  Werner  designated  by  this  term  a 
schistose  or  slaty  granite,  abounding  in  mica.  Granite  frequently 
passes  into  gneiss  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gradation :  where  the 
quantity  of  felspar  decreases,  and  the  crystals  or  grains  become  smal- 
ler, if  the  mica  increases  in  quantity,  and  is  arrftnged  in  layers,  the 
rock  loses  the  massive  structure,  and  becomes  schistose ;  we  have 
then  a  true  gneiss.  By  the  reverse  of  this  process,  if  the  quantity 
of  felspar  increases,  and  the  mica  diminishes,  the  rock  loses  the 
schistose  structure  and  becomes  massive,  and  we  have  granite  again. 
Some  geologists  call  this  secondary  granite ;  but  the  upper  and  low- 
er granite,  and  the  gneiss,  are  in  this  instance,  but  different  modes  of 
the  same  rock. 

The  granite  of  the  Alps,  which  Saussure  calls  granit  veine,  is 
properly  an  incipient  state  of  gneiss :  the  mica  is  arranged  in  thin 
parallel  lamins  varying  in  distance  from  each  other;  when  they  ap- 
proach very  near,  they  form  what  in  hand  specimens  is  called  true 
gneiss.  When  the  parallel  layers  of  mica  are  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  they  give  a  striped  appearance  to  the  rock.  Laminae  of 
ouartz,  of  considerable  thickness,  sometimes  separate  the  felspar 
irom  the  mica,  and  occasionally,  masses  of  quartz  are  imbedded  in 
gneiss.  When  the  mica  becomes  very  abundant,  and  the  other  con- 
stituent parts  are  small  in  size  and  quantity,  gneiss  passes  into  mica- 
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slate ; — ^gn6iss  has  often  a  waved  form.  This  rock  has  been  repre" 
sented  as  stratified,  I  conceive,  by  a  mistake,  in  confounding  the  strat- 
ified with  the  slaty  structure :  the  latter  is  occasioned  by  the  quantity 
of  mica,  and  sometimes  of  talc  which  it  contains,  and  is  the  efi^t 
of  crystallization.* 

Beds  of  crystalline  limestone,  and  of  hornblende  rock,  occur  in 
gneiss.  It  contains  most  of  the  metallic  ores,  both  in  veins  and  beds. 
Crystals  or  garnets  are  frequently  interspersed  in  gneiss,  but  are  more 
common  in  micaceous  schist,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  this  rock. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  declivities  of  granite  mountains 
are  covered  by  rocks  of  gneiss.  Gneiss  constitutes  the  principal  rock 
formation  in  a  considerable  part  of  Sweden.  It  occurs  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales. 
Very  well  characterised  gneiss  occurs  m  the  vicinity  of  Aberdclbn. 
An  imperfectly  formed  gneiss  is  found  on  the  Malvern  Hills.  I  have 
also  seen  gneiss,  brought  from  the  lower  part  of  Skiddaw  in  Cum- 
berland. Mountains  of  gneiss,  are  not  so  steep  and  broken  as  those 
of  granite,  and  the  summits  are  generally  rounded. 

Mtca-slaiey  or  Micaceous  Schisiusy  is  frequently  incumbent  on 
gneiss,  or  granite,  and  covered  by  common  slate :  it  passes,  by  gra- 
dation, into  both  these  rocks — the  coarser  grained  resembling  gneiss, 
and  the  finer  kind,  by  insensible  transition,  becoming  clay  slate. 

Mica  slate  is  composed  essentially,  of  mica  and  quartz,  intimately 
combined ;  the  felspar,  which  is  a  principal  constituent  part  of  gran- 
ite and  gneiss,  occurs,  only  occasionally,  in  irregular  masses  in  thb 
rock.  The  colour  of  mica  slate  is,  generaUy,  a  silvery  or  pearly 
white,  inclining  to  a  bluish  grey  or  a  light  green ;  it  is  sometimes 
nearly  black,  and  when  weathered,  is  generally  yellow.  I  have  a 
specimen  of  mica  slate  from  North  America,  which  has  the  purple 
colour  of  the  amethyst ;  but  such  deviations  from  the  common  col- 
ours are  rare. 

Crystals  of  garnet  are  frequently  disseminated  in  mica-slate :  it 
contains,  occasionally,  crystals  of  other  minerals.  It  has  a  slaty 
structure,  and  is,  often  waved  and  contorted,  and  divided  by  thin 
laminnc  of  quartz.  It,  sometimes,  contains  beds  and  lamina;  of  crys- 
talline limestone,  or  is  intermixed  with  serpentine.  Frequently  also 
mica  slate,  contains  beds  and  veins  of  metallic  ores.  The  gradation 
of  mica  slate  into  gneiss  and  clay  slate,  and  the  transition  from  gran- 
ite to  mica-slate,  may  be  seen  distinctly  in  some  of  the  rocks  near 
Bray,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  where  I  observed  that 
the  beds  of  mica-slate  adjoining  the  granite,  are  traversed  by  nume- 


•  The  partins^s  or  divisions  in  rocks,  which  mny  ho  properly  denominated  rents 
arc  distinct  from  those  which  are  the  efleci  of  crystallization,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  irregularity  and  roughness,  and  the  indeterminate  manner  ia 
which  they  intersect  the  stone.    Some  partings  have  evidently  been  the  resnll  of 


mechanical  causes. 
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rous  and  large  seams  of  quartz,  runDtng  parallel  with  tbe  slaty  struc- 
tare  of  the  rock,  wad  increasing  in  size,  as  they  approach  the  granite. 
The  quartz  has  a  greasy^aspect,  and  is  evidently,  of  cotemporaneous 
formation  with  the  mica-slate  and  granite. 

Mica-slate  has  a  near  affinity  to  clay  slate ;  and,  as  I  have  arranged 
the  latter  with  rocks  of  the  second  class,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  mica-slate  should  not  also  have  been  transferred  to  the  same 
class.  No  well  characterised  rocks  of  mica-slate  of  any  extent  oc- 
cur in  England.  I  noticed  a  micaceous  rock,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  imperfect  kind  of  mica-slate,  near  the  granitic  rocks  of 
Mount  Soar  Hill ;  but  it  was  covered  by  wood,  which  concealed  its 
junction  with  other  rocks.  On  the  western  side  of  Anglesea,  near 
Holyhead,  there  are  numerous  rocks,  of  an  intermediate  kind,  be- 
tween mica-slate  and  talcous  slate.  The  laminae  are  separated  by 
very  thin  seams  of  quartz ;  and  I  observed  some  of  them  bent  and 
contorted  in  vark)us  directions,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with 
mica-slate  in  other  districts. 

The  mica-slate  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  near  Bray,  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  as  of  the  same  formation  with  that  in  Anglesea. 
Probably,  this  rock  stretches  under  the  Irish  Channel,  of  which  in 
that  parallel  of  latitude  it  may  form  the  bed.  The  structure  of  both 
rocks  b  the  same,  presenting  the  same  divisions,  by  thin  laminae  of 
quartz,  but  the  mica  of  Anglesea  is  more  combined  with  talc.  Mica- 
slate  abounds  in  the  Highlands  of  ScoUand,  and  in  many  alpme  dis- 
tricts io  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Pennine  Alps. 

Grneiss  and  mica-slate  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other  and  to  gran- 
ite. Circumstances,  attending  the  formation  of  granite,  appear  to  J^* 
have  produced  a  different  arrangement  of  the  component  ingredients. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  as  both  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  sometimes, 
graduate  into  granite,  and  have,  at  other  times,  a  porphyritic  struc- 
ture. In  some  situations,  the  causes  which  change  granite  into  gneiss 
or  mica-slate  have  not  operated ;  and  we  find  neither  of  these  sub- 
stances separating  granite  from  the  rocks  of  the  next  class. 

An  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  that  gneiss 
and  mica-slate  have  been  deposited  by  water,  though  he  admits  the 
igneous  formation  of  granite  :  but  granite  is  known,  as  before  stated, 
to  vary  much  in  the  proportion  and  size  of  its  constituent  minerals 
even  in  the  same  rock.  Now,  wherever  the  felspar  was  deficient, 
and  the  mica  and  quartz  abundant,  or  where  the  felspar  was  more 
granular  and  the  mica  abundant  the  same  process  that  formed  gran- 
ite in  one  part  of  a  rock,  would  form  gneiss  or  mica  slate  in  another. 
Every  one  who  has  examined  the  granit  veine  of  the  Alps,  in  iitUj 
will  admit,  that  it  had  the  same  origin  as  common  granite ;  and  again 
they  could  scarcely  hesitate  to  say,  that  gneiss  and  granit  veine  are 
only  mere  varieties  of  the  same  rock,  and  must  have  had  one  com- 
mon origin.  The  mica,  in  gneiss,  is  as  much  an  igneous  formation  as 
that  in  granite,  or  in  some  volcanic  rocks. 

10 
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Gneiss  and  noica-slate,  being  nearly  similar  in  their  coDStitoeiit 

!)arts  and  geological  position,  most  of  the  metallic  ores  and  minerak 
bund  in  one  rock,  occur  also  in  the  other.  Crystalline  limestODe, 
hornblende,  talc,  and  serpentine,  more  frequently,  form  beds  in  mica 
slate  than  in  gneiss.  The  waved  structure  is  very  common  in  mica 
slate,  and  the  beds  are,  often,  most  singularly  bent  and  contorted. 

T(dcous  Slate  and  Chlorite  Slate  appear  to  be  different  roodi6ca- 
tions  of  the  same  mineral  substances :  in  the  former  the  structare  is 
laminated,  in  the  latter  it  is  minutely  laminated  or  granular ;  the  pre- 
vailing colour  of  both  inclines  to  green.  These  rocks  are  soft  and  sa- 
ponaceous to  the  touch,  and  sectile.  Mica-slate  appears  to  graduate 
mto  talcous  slate,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  Cum- 
berland and  Scotland,  talcous  and  chlorite  slate  pass  into  common  roof 
slate,  and  alternate  with  it :  the  change  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  great- 
er mixture  of  magnesian  earth  in  talc  slate,  than  in  common  slate. 
Some  varieties  of  chlorite  slate  are  harder  and  darker,  and  approach 
nearly  to  hornblende  slate.  The  passage  from  talcous  slate  to  ser- 
pentine forms  potstone.  In  primary  mountains,  talcous  slate  frequent- 
ly occupies  the  place  of  mica-slate,  and  is,  sometimes,  confounded 
with  it;  the  two  minerals,  talc  and  mica,  nearly  resembling  each  oth- 
er. See  Chap.  III.  The  large  plates  of  mica,  which  are  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  glass  in  some  lanterns  and  in  the  slides  for  micro- 
scopes, are  always  miscalled  talc.  Sometimes,  mica-slate,  from  an 
intermixture  with  talc,  forms  an  intermediate  rock,  which  partakes  of 
the  characters  of  both  rocks :  such  mica-slate  has,  generally,  a  green- 
ish colour,  and  is  softer  than  common  mica-slate. 

Crystalline  or  Primary  Limestone,  of  which  statuary  marble  is  a 
variety,  occurs,  principally,  forming  beds  in  primary  mountains. 
Beds  of  this  mineral  occur  rarely,  in  granite,  more  frequently,  in 
gneiss,  but  are  most  common  in  mica-slate,  with  which  rock  it  is  often 
much  intermixed,  and  often  alternates  with  it.  it  is  observed,  that 
the  primary  limestone  in  granite  and  gneiss,  is  coarser  grained  than 
that  in  mica-slate  or  common  slate.  Primary  limestone  is,  often 
much  intermixed  with  serpentine.  When  beds  of  primary  limestone 
occur  of  considerable  thickness,  they  sometimes  contain  veins  of  me- 
tallic ores. 

Crystalline  or  primary  limestone,  when  pure,  is  composed  of  cal- 
careous earth,  which  scarcely  exists,  as  a  component  part  of  granite, 
gneiss  or  mica-slate.  In  primary  mountains  no  organic  remains  are 
lound  in  the  crystalline  limestone;  the  structure  is  granular;  the  white 
variety,  known  as  statuary  marble,  resembles  fine  loaf-sugar,  and  is 
imperfectly  translucent ;  hence,  it  has  been  called  by  the  French 
chaux  carbonatee  saccaroide.  The  color  of  primary  limestone  is, 
sometimes,  yellowish,  greenish  or  inclining  to  red.  From  a  mixture 
of  mica,  it  has,  often,  a  slaty  fracture  and  divides  in  plates.  It  may 
be  further  deserving  of  notice,  that  primary  limestone  or  statuary 
marble,  frequently,  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  silic^eous  earth, 
to  which  it  owes  its  hardness  and  durability. 
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Neither  io  England  nor  Wales,  have  any  rocks  of  limestone  been 
bund,  which  possess  the  crystalline  translucent  qualities  of  statuary 
marble,  though  venr  beautiful  marbles  occur  which  will  receive  a 
high  polish ;  these  belong  to  the  limestone  which  will  be  described 
io  the  following  chapter.  White  marble  is  procured  from  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

Imperfectly  white  crystalline  limestone  occurs  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland,  intermixed  with  serpentine  and  mica  slate.  Crystalline 
limestone  is  found  also  in  the  Hebrides,  particularly,  in  the  isle  of 
Sky ;  but,  it  well  deserves  attention  that  this  limestone,  in  the  latter 
island,  evidently  appears  to  be  secondary  limestone  (lias,)  changed 
in  its  character,  by  its  contiguity  to  trap  rocks,  which  were,  in  all 
probability,  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion.  In  other  alpine  districts, 
the  limestones  called  primary,  appear,  also,  to  have  derived  their 
crystalline  character  from  the  action  of  igneous  rocks  in  their  vicinity, 
and  hence,  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  primary  formations.  I  have 
seen  in  the  Alps,  many  beds  of  extremely  hard  white  limestone,  which 
have  all  the  characters  of  primary  limestone,  with  the  exception  of 
being  somewhat  less  granular.  These  beds  occur  over  other  beds, 
oontainmg  the  fossils  round  in  green  sand,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
classed  with  chalk.  That  the  highly  crystalline  limestone  which  oc- 
curs near  primary  mountains  has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  crystab  of  garnet  and  siliceous  minerals  which  are 
often  imbedded  in  it  These  minerals  could  not  have  been  deposi- 
ted from  an  aqueous  solution. 

It  was  once  supposed,  that  all  calcareous  rocks  and  strata  were 
composed  of  the  shells  of  marine  animals,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  many  of  them  are  entirely  formed  of  these  organic  remains : 
but,  in  the  beds  of  primary  limestone,  and  even  in  some  of  the  sec- 
ondary limestones,  no  vestiges  of  such  remains  occur.  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  process  by  which  primary  limestone  was  crystallized, 
destroyed  all  traces  of  organization  ;  and  though  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  disprove  this,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  belive  that  lime  may 
not  exist  as  an  elementary  earth,  like  silex  or  alumine,  independent 
of  the  operations  of  animal  life.  It  does  so  exist,  as  a  component 
part  of  many  minerals,  and  it  may  have  existed  in  sufficient  quandty 
to  form  the  mountains  of  primary  limestone. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  but  undoubted  fact,  that  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  formed  by  organic  secre- 
tion ;  and  the  process  is  still  going  on,  extensively,  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  seas,  where  multitudes  of  coral  islands  emerge  above  the 
waves,  and  coral  shoals  and  reefs  occur,  at  small  depths  beneath  the 
water,  in  which,  according  to  the  observations  of  MM.  Quoi  and 
Gaimard,  the  animals  may  be  seen.  "  Some  spread  out  into  fans, 
or  ramify  mto  trees ;  some  are  round  like  balls ;  their  varied  and 
elegant  forms  mingle  and  blend  together,  and  reflect  the  varied  hues 
of  red,  blue  and  yellow.^'     As  one  generation  dies  and  leaves  its 
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calcareous  remains,  another  succeeds,  until  the  mass  of  coral  is  rais- 
ed to  the  surface,  when  the  formation  ceases.  Fragments  of  coral 
are  afterwards  broken  off  by  the  wares,  during  storms,  together  with 
shells,  weeds,  and  sand,  and  are  driven  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
island,  and  continue  to  elevate  it  until  it  is  above  the  reach  of  their 
action.  From  the  accounts  of  the  above  naturalists,  and  the  more 
recent  observauons  of  Captain  Beechy,  it  appears,  that  the  species 
of  polypi  that,  chiefly,  form  coral  islands,  do  not  exist  at  greater 
depths  than  a  few  fathoms  below  the  surface  ;*  therefore,  the  deep 
soundings  taken  near  these  islands'prove,  that  coral  forms  the  crests 
of  steep  submarine  mountains,  which  were  probably  volcanic,  as  these 
crests  have  frequently  a  circular  shape,  but  are  open  on  one  side, 
leaving  a  passage  to  a  circular  lagoon  or  lake  within,  which  is  shal- 
low, and  supposed  to  fill  the  crater  of  a  submarine  volcano.  Though 
the  beds  of  coral  that  form  islands  are  not  of  the  vast  thickness  which 
had  been  supposed,  yet  they  rival,  in  extent  and  magnitude,  some  of 
the  large  calcareous  formations  of  our  present  continents.f  Beds  of 
oyster  shells,  many  miles  in  length,  are  also  known  to  occur  in  Euro- 
pean* seas ;  thus,  millions  of  small  marine  animals  are  preparing  fu- 
ture abodes  for  other  classes  of  animals  of  larger  size,  and  living  in 
another  element.  Whence  do  these  innumerable  zoophytes  and 
molluscous  animals  procure  the  lime  which,  mixed  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  animal  matter,  forms  the  solid  covering  by  which  they  are 
protected  ?  Have  they  the  power  of  separating  it  from  other  sub- 
stances, or  the  still  more  extraordinary  faculty  of  producing  it,  from 
simple  elements  ?  The  latter  I  consider  as  more  probable ;  for,  the 
polypi  which  accumulate  rocks  of  coral  have  no  power  of  locomo- 
tion; their  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
they  produce,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  which  they  have  access,  as  sea 
water  contains  but  a  minute  portion  of  lime. 

It  is  now  ascertained,  that  lime  and  the  other  earths  are  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  united  with  metallic  bases ;  and  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  Sir  H.  Davy  respecting  the  metallic  nature  of  ammonia, 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  metallic  bases  of  all  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths,  which  have  many  properties  in  common, 
xnay,  like  ammonia,  be  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  azote,  but  dif- 
ferently combined.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  hydrogen  and  azote, 
which  exist  as  elementary  constituent  parts  of  almost  all  animal  sub- 
stances, may  be  derived  from  water  and  the  atmosphere  ;  and  should 
the  compound  nature  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  be  ascer- 
tained, the  formation  of  lime  by  animal  secretion  will  admit  of  an 
easy  explanation. 

»» ■  ■  — ■ —  ■ 

•  Some  species  of  coral  were  brought  up  by  soundings,  from  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  fathoms  or  more. 

t  Some  of  these  islands  are  considerably  clrvalcd  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in 
tU  probability  they  have  been  upheaved  by  vulcamc  upenf  y 
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Dohmitef  so  caDed  in  honor  of  the  French  geologiit  Doloniieu,  b 
a  variety  or  modification  of  limestone ;  it  contains  48  parts  of  mag<* 
nesian  earth,  combined  with  52  parts  of  calcareous  earth.  Dolomite 
b  found  in  rocks  of  difierent  classes ;  that  which  occurs  at  St.  Go« 
thard,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  closely  resembles  white  primary 
limestone  :  it  b  minutely  granular,  and  the  grains  are  easily  separa* 
ted  by  the  finger ;  but  some  varieties  are  harder.  Dolomite  and  the 
magnesian  limestones  in  the  secondary  strata,  dissolve  with  more 
difficulty  in  acids  than  common  limestone.  Dolomite  forms  vast 
beds  in  the  western  Alps ;  it  occurs  also  in  various  parts  of  the  Ap- 
pennines;  in  Carinthia  there  are  entire  mountains  of  Dolomite.  The 
beds  of  Alpine  Dolomite  arp  often  much  broken,  apparently  by  the 
protrusion  of  beds  and  masses  of  porphyry.  The  eminent  geologist 
Von  Buch  maintains,  that  limestone  has  been  converted  into  Dolo- 
mite by  its  proximity  to  porphyry  in  fusion,  and  that  the  magnesia 
has  been  transferred  from  magnesian  minerabin  the  porphyry  to  the 
limestone ;  the  magnesia  being  reduced  to  vapor  or  gas.  Great  diffi- 
calties  attend  thb  theory ;  I  shall  hereafter  notice  situations  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  theory  might  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  direct  ex- 
periment. For  the  present,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  many 
strata  of  magnesian  limestone  appear  far  removed  from  the  possible 
influence  of  igneous  rocks.  Magnesia  is  found  in  many  earthy  min- 
erals, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  constituent  element  of  the  globe. 

Serpentine  derives  its  name  from  its  variegated  colors  and  spots, 
supposed  to  resemble  the  serpent's  skin  :  its  chemical  composition 
has  been  before  described.  The  colors  are,  most  generally,  various 
shades  of  light  and  dark  green,  which  are  intermixed  in  spots  and 
clouds;  some  varieties  are  red.  When  fresh  broken,  it  has  some 
degree  of  lustre,  and  a  slightly  unctuous  feel ;  when  pounded,  the 
powder  feels  soapy.  It  is  harder  than  limestone,  but  yields  to  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  will  receive  a  very  high  polish.  When  serpen- 
tine is  found  intermixed  with  patches  of  crystalline  while  marble,  it 
constitutes  a  stone,  denominated  verde-antique,  which  is  highly  val- 
ued for  ornamental  sculpture.  Some  varieties  of  serpeniiue  are  trans- 
lucent, in  others,  there  is  an  appearance  of  crystallization,  forming  a 
mineral  called  diallage  or  schiller  spar.  The  minerals  associated  with 
serpentine  are  generally  those  allied  to  talc.  Compound  rocks  in 
which  talc  and  hornblende  are  predominating  ingredients,  pass  into 
serpentine.  Magnesia  enters,  largely,  into  the  composition  of  these 
rocks.  A  late  analysis  of  one  kind  of  serpentine,  gave  forty  eight 
per  cent,  of  this  earth.  Serpentine,  commonly  occurs  in  gneiss  and 
mica-slate,  in  beds,  which  are  sometimes  so  thick  as  to  compose 
mountain  masses  of  considerable  height.  Serpentine,  sometimes, 
becomes  magnetic,  from  an  intermixture  with  minute  particles  of 
magnetic  ironstone.  Many  of  the  alpine  districts  in  Europe  contain 
rocks  and  beds  of  serpentine ;  but,  according  to  Patrin,  there  is  no 
serpentine  in  northern  Asia,  nor  was  it  seen  by  Humboldt  in  the  An- 
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des :  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
In  the  Alps,  it  is  observed  that  the  rocks  of  serpentine  lie  priocipally 
on  that  side  which  faces  Italy,  and  the  coast  of  Genoa.  There  is  a 
soft  kmd  of  serpenune,  sufficiently  tenacious  to  be  turned  m  a  lathe 
into  vessels  of  any  shape,  which  resist  the  action  of  fire :  hence  thqr 
are  used  for  culinary  and  other  purposes  in  some  parts  of  SwitSEer- 
land,  in  Lombardy,  and  even  in  Higher  Egypt*  The  use  of  this 
stone  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  distincdy  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  it  is 
called  lapis  oUariSj  or  potstone. 

In  Coniwali,  serpentine  occurs  with  a  micaceous  rock  lying  over 
granite,  and  forms  part  of  the  promontory  called  the  Lizard  poinC 
It  occurs  also  near  Liskeard,  in  the  same  counQr.  It  is  not  met  with 
in  any  other  part  of  England  that  I  know  of;  but  I  have  observed 
rocks  approaching  the  nature  of  serpentine  m  Chamwood  Forest* 
and  m  the  county  of  Radnor,  in  Wales. 

Beautiful  varieties  of  red  and  green  serpentine  occur  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  about  six  miles  from  the  Paris  copper-mine.  It  is  found 
in  beds  of  great  thickness,  associated  with  the  common  slate-rocks  of 
the  district,  which  approach  in  their  nature  to  talcous  slate :  asbestus 
lies  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  partings  between  the  beds  of 
serpentine. 

Some  of  the  specimens  of  this  serpentine  have  the  characters  of 
the  precious  or  noble  serpentine ;  the  colours  are  principally  dark 
green,  intermixed  with  spots  and  clouds  of  lighter  green,  and  shining 
Iamin»  of  schiller  spar,  or  crystallized  serpentine.  The  fracture  is 
conchoidal,  and  it  is  translucent  at  the  edges.  It  resists  the  point  of 
a  copper  or  brass  tool,  and  breaks  with  great  difficulty.  Some  varie- 
ties contain  crystalline  limestone,  but  in  smaller  patches  than  in  the 
Italian  verde-anlique  ;  occasional  stripes  and  spots  of  steatite,  asbest, 
and  quartz,  occur  in  it.  The  red  is  sometimes  intermixed  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  rich  colours  in  the  same  stone,  as  black,  white, 
greenish  white,  and  dark  green.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable 
stone  for  purposes  of  ornamental  architecture,  for  in  beauty  and  du- 
rability it  is  not  exceeded  by  the  costly  marbles  of  Greece  or  Italy. 

By  a  mixture  of  serpentine  with  talc  or  steatite,  serpentine  be- 
comes soft  and  sectile,  and  forms  the  mineral  called  potstone,  before 
mentioned.  A  different  combination  of  crystallized  serpentine  (dial" 
lage)  with  jade,  or  felspar,  forms  one  of  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of 
known  rocks.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Saussure  in  rounded  pieces 
and  loose  blocks,  scattered  over  several  parts  of  the  valley,  near  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  :  to  this  mineral  the  name  of  Saussurite  has  been 
given.  It  is  much  harder  than  quartz,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  3*35 : 
it  is  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  known  rocks,  composed  only  of 
earthy  minerals :  the  colour  is,  generally,  greenish.  Some  varie- 
ties of  saussurite,  as  well  as  of  serpentine,  by  exposure  to  the  action 
of  water,  acquire  an  external  i)olisb,  like  a  coat  of  varnish  :  this  may 
be  observed  in  tlie  pebbles  of  bright  green  saussurite  near  Mont  St. 
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Gothard,  and  id  the  serpentine  at  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall.  For  a 
considerable  time,  it  was  unknown  where  saussurite  occurred  in  situ; 
it  has  since,  been  discovered  in  immense  beds,  associated  with  ser- 
pentine, in  the  valley  of  Sass,  in  the  Haut  Valois.  Near  Nyon,  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  there  is 
a  6e]d,  over  which  are  scattered  large  blocks  of  the  same  stone,  and 
on  account  of  their  unconquerable  hardness,  the  proprietor  has  been 
unable  to  remove  them  by  blasting.  Beds  of  saussurite  occur  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  Appennines.  A  very  inter- 
esting description  of  the  saussurite  and  serpentine  of  the  Appennines 
has  been  published  by  M.  Brongniart,  entitled  Sur  It  Cfisemeni  ou 
Position  relative  des  Ophioliies,  Euphoiides^  et  Jaspes,  dans  quel' 
ques  Parties  des  Appennines.*  In  these  mountains,  the  serpentine 
rests  upon  saussurite,  the  saussurite  on  strata  of  jasper,  and  the  latter 
on  secondary  limestone.  This  position  is  remarkable,  for  geok)gist9 
had  long  supposed  that  all  serpentines  were  more  ancient  than  the 
secondary  rocks.  It  has,  however,  been  recently  discovered,  that 
some  trap-rocks  which  are  in  contact  with  beds  ot  limestone,  or  cut 
through  beds  of  limestone,  are  changed  into  serpentine,  apparently 
by  mtermixture  with  calcareous  earth.  This  discovery  throws  much 
light  on  the  true  nature  of  serpentine :  we  can  no  longer  be  surprised 
at  finding  these  rocks  in  formations  of  different  epochs.  Though 
serpentine  may,  in  many  instances,  be  considered  as  a  rock  whose 
quality  has  been  changed  as  before  stated,  yet  it  would  be  contrary 
to  sound  induction  to  maintain  that  serpentine  may  not,  in  other  in- 
stances, be  an  original  rock  formation.  Wherever  the  earths  that 
compose  serpentine  have  occurred  together  in  due  proportions,  the 
same  causes  which  have  produced  other  mineral  combinations,  may 
have  formed  serpentine :  it  is  rendered  almost  certain  that  this  has 
been  the  case,  as  many  rocks  containing  chlorite  and  hornblende, 
appear  to  pass  by  gradation  into  serpentine. 

Hornblende-Rock  and  Hornblende-Slate. — ^This  mineral  has  been 
described  Chap.  III.  When  it  forms  the  principal  parts  of  rocks, 
the  colour  is  commonly  a  greenish  black.  Massive  hornblende,  in 
rocks,  is  generally  coarsely  granular  and  lamellar ;  in  hornblende- 
slate,  it  is  frequently  radiated  or  fibrous,  and  when  the  fibres  are 
very  minute  it  has  a  velvet-like  lustre.  Hornblende-slate  occurs  in 
beds  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  and  occasionally  in  common 
slate :  it  appears  to  pass  by  gradation  into  serpentine :  the  change  is 
efifected  by  an  increase  of  magnesia,  which  forms  one  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  hornblende. 

Hornblende  in  lirge  lamellar  grains  intermixed  with  felspar,  forms 
sienite,  which  it  was  remarked  in  the  last  chapter  is  not  unfrequent- 

♦  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  excellent  an  observer  and  mineralogist  as  M. 
Brongniart,  who  is  so  justly  eminent  for  his  scientific  labours,  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  burden  Greology  with  two  additional  new  names.  Serpentine  he 
has  denoounated  opkioliU  and  saussurite  euphotidc. 
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ly  associated  with  granite :  the  passage  of  one  rock  into  the  other 
by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  felspar,  may  frequendy  be  observed 
in  the  same  mountain.  When  hornblende  and  felspar  are  more  in- 
timately blended,  they  form  the  rock  called  by  the  Germans  (Sreet^ 
stonCy  by  the  French  Diabase  ;  and  with  other  rocks  of  sunilar  com- 
position, are  frequently  described  as  trap-rocks,  and  by  the  Fr^icb 
as  roches  amphiboliques :  these  will  be  more  properly  noticed  ia  the 
subsequent  chapters.  When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  so  ck>ae- 
ly  and  minutely  intermixed  that  the  rock  appears  homogeneousy  the 
trap  has  all  the  external  character  of  a  rock  (hereafter  to  be  more 
fully  described)  called  Basalt.^  In  examining  the  geological  speci- 
mens of  Saussure  in  the  museum  at  Geneva,  I  observed,  that  the 
rocks  which  he  so  frequently  mentions  under  the  name  of  Coffteemie, 
are  mixtures  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  in  which  the  former  min- 
eral predominates. 

Hornblende  intermixed  with  felspar,  forming  sienite  and  green- 
stone, occurs  at  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  Worcestershire ;  at  the  Chan^- 
wood  Forest  hills  in  Leicestershire ;  and  in  Cornwall,  Cumberhmdt 
and  North  and  South  Wales.  Very  litde  well  characterized  horn- 
blende-slate is  found  in  any  part  of  England,  but,  it  occurs  abimd- 
antly  in  the  alpine  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  most  of  the  prineqpal 
mountain  ranges  in  Europe.  The  various  intermixtures  of  horn- 
blende and  felspar,  to  which  the  name  of  trap-rocks  is  frequendf 
given,  may  more  properly  be  classed  with  transition  rocks.f 

Porphyry  derives  its  name  from  a  Greek  word  denoting  purph; 
the  rock  to  which  it  was  at  first  applied  had  a  purple  colour.  In  the 
modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  any  rock  which  is  compact  or  fine- 
ly granular,  and  contains  distinct  imbedded  crystals,  is  called  Porphy- 
ry', whatever  be  its  colour.  The  base  or  psAte  of  most  porphyritic  rocks 
is  felspar ;  and  the  imbedded  crystals  are  also  felspar,  though  there 
may  be  also  small  grains  or  crystals  of  quartz  or  other  minerals.     It 

♦  The  rock  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of  Diabase,  the  compact  trap 
of  Werner,  resembles  basalt  (which  the  French  call  Dole  rite)  so  closely/  bota 
in  composition  and  physical  characters,  that  the  division  into  two  species  seems  to 
have  been  made  principally  to  serve  the  purpose  of  theory.  Diabase  is  composed 
of  felspar  and  hornblende,  and  dolerite  oi  felspar  and  augite  intimately  com- 
bined. But,  as  hornblende  and  augite  do  not  ditfer  more  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, than  one  species  of  hornblende  differs  from  another,  and  zis  these  two  min- 
erals are  to  be  distinguished  only  by  their  crystallization ;  when  they  occur  un- 
crystallized,  may  they  not  be  regarded  as  identical?  It  is  true,  aueite  occurs 
abundantly  in  rocks  of  undoubted  igneous  origin,  and  in  the  lavas  of  recent  vol- 
canoes ;  hornblende  occurs  also  in  basaltic  lavas,  but  more  frequently,  in  rocks 
of  which  the  igneous  orij^in  is  not  so  generally  admitted;  yet  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted,  whether  the  distinction  between  compact  diabiile,  and  compact  dole- 
rile,  has  not  been  made  in  order  to  form  gratuitous  conclusions  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent orij^in  of  rocks,  which  arc,  in  chemical  composition  and  external  charac- 
ters, essentially  the  same. 

t  Dr.  Macculloch  states  an  instance  in  Shetland,  where  slate  (clay-slate)  ap- 
pears to  be  converted  into  hornblende-slate  by  approximating  to  granite;  but  no 
mference  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  a  solitary  instance  of  this  kind,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  hornblende-schist  is  not  an  original  rock. 
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has  been  stated,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  granite  by  becoming 
finer  grained,  frequently  passes  to  the  state  of  porphyry.  The  eurite 
of  the  French  geologists,  and  the  weiss-stein  or  white-stone  of  Wer- 
ner, is  a  granite  in  which  the  felspar  is  the  principal  constituent  par(| 
and  is  either  finely  granular  or  nearly  compact.  To  this  variety  Eng- 
lish geologists  give  the  name  of  compact  felspar :  the  white  elvao  of 
the  Cornish  miners  is  a  porphyritic  eurite. 

Geologists  have  described  four  formations  of  porphyry,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  there  is  much  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
situation  of  these  formations.  The  porphyir  which  occurs  regularly 
iaibedded  in  granite,  or  which  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  mere  change 
of  structure  in  that  rock,  may  properly  be  classed  with  primary  roclu: 
it  is  not  considered  to  be  an  extensive  formation ;  the  white  elvan  of 
Cornwall,  and  probably  the  porphyry  associated  with  mica-slate  in 
Argyleshire,  belong  to  this  formation.  Porphyry  also  occurs  in  enor- 
mous masses,  sometimes  intersecting  and  sometimes  covering  prima- 
ry onountains.  The  granite  of  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland  is  intersected 
Iqr  veins  of  porphyry ;  and  at  the  head  of  Glen  Ptarmagan,  a  cliff 
of  porphjrry  1500  feet  high,  shaped  like  an  oblique  truncated  pyra- 
mid, passes  through  granite.*  Porphyry,  imbedded  in  transition 
rocks,  or  associated  with  trap  or  volcanic  rocks,  must,  generaUy,  be 
regarded  as  cotemporaneous  with  the  formations  in  which  it  occurs. 
Porphyry,  is  in  some  instances,  an  undoubted  volcanic  formation, 
and  presents  a  connecting  gradation  between  granitic  primary  rocks, 
and  those  of  a  more  recent  igneous  origin.  Wherever  porphyry 
occars  nnconformably,  covering  other  rocks,  it  is  evidently,  more  re- 
cent than  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests,  and  must  be  classed  with  ba- 
saltic or  trap-rocks;  this  porphyry  will  be  described  with  them  in  a 
subseauent  chapter. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  rocks  classed  as  Primary,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  that  some  of  the  rocks  associated  with  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica-slate,  occur  also  in  the  transition  class,  and  even  in  the 
lower  secondary  strata.  The  same  causes  by  which  they  were  form- 
ed among  primary  rocks  have  also  operated  at  a  later  period :  indeed, 
one  of  the  well  known  rocks,  limestone,  has  been  deposited  or  form- 
ed in  afl  the  different  classes  of  rocks  except  the  volcanic,  and  must 
therefore  receive  its  name  from  the  class  with  which  it  is  associated ; 
as  primary  limestone,  transition  limestone,  &c.  In  some  instances, 
the  mineral  characters,  or  the  fossils,  serve  to  distinguish  rocks  of  the 
same  kind,  that  occur  in  the  different  classes  or  formations :  thus,  the 
rocks  associated  with  primary  rocks  are  generally  harder  and  more 
crystalline  than  the  same  species  of  rock  which  occurs  in  the  second- 
ary class;  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 


♦  Phil.  Mag. 
11 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

Olf  INTERMEDIATE  OR  TRANSITION  ROCKS. 

Characters  and  Classification  of  Transition  Rocks. — Slate  or  Clay-Slate. — ^Pecnf* 
iarities  of  Structure. — Varieties  of  Slate. — Flinty  Slate. — Greywacke  and  Grey- 
wacke-Slate;  its  Passage  into  Red  Sandstone  and  Gritstone. — Errors  of  Gkolo* 
gists  respecting  the  old  Red  Sandstone. — Lower  Transition-Limestone:  re- 
markable Position  of  its  Beds. — Upper  Transition  or  Mountain  Limestone. — 
Magnesian  Limestone,  in  Mountain  Limestone. — Peculiarities  in  the  Stratifi- 
cation of  Clouds  Hill. — Errors  respecting  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Dert^« 
shire. — Remarkable  Structure  of  Crich  CliiT. — Q,uartz  Rock. — Jasper  Green- 
stone.— Coal  Strata  in  England  separate  the  Upper  Transition  Rocks  from  the 
Secondary. — Observations  on  the  Transition  Rocks  of  distant  Countries. — ^Er- 
rors of  G}eologists  respecting  them. 

Transition  or  intermediate  rocks  cover  rocks  of  the  primary  clasSf 
and  are  distinguished  as  the  lowest  rocks  in  which  the  fossil  remains 
of  animals  or  vegetables  are  found ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  ancient  records  of  our  globe,  imprinted  with  the  natural  histoiy 
of  its  earliest  inhabitants. 

Transition  rocks  are  the  principal  repositories  of  metallic  ores, 
which  occur  (both  in  veins  and  beds)  more  abundantly  in  many  d 
the  rocks  of  this  class  than  in  primary  rocks.  Metallic  veins  veiy 
rarely  occur  in  the  secondary  strata. 

Geologists  have  often  been  perplexed,  in  their  attempts  to  draw  a 
well-marked  line  of  distinction  between  primary  and  transition  rocks : 
the  difficulty  has  arisen,  chiefly,  from  their  arranging  slate  with  the 
primary  class ;  and  hence  the  disciples  of  Werner  have  been  obli- 
ged to  introduce  the  theoretical  terms  of  newer  and  older  primary 
slate,  and  newer  and  older  transition  slate,  k,c.  If  the  occurrence 
of  organic  remains  in  rocks  be  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
the  primary  and  transition  class,  slate  must  certainly  be  classed  with 
the  latter ;  for  it  is  among  the  slate  rocks  that  the  fossilized  remains 
of  animals  and  vegetables  first  appear,  in  every  country  that  has  yet 
been  examined.  One  of  the  disciples  of  Werner,  M.  D'Aubuissoo, 
admits  that  there  is  no  where  any  extensive  formation  of  primary 
slate.  M.  Bonnard,  another  disciple  of  the  same  school,  in  his  ^p* 
perfu  Geognostique  des  Terrains,  after  enumerating  various  prima- 
ry slate  rocks,  candidly  acknowledges,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  pri- 
mary slate  can  any  where  be  found.  It  is  true,  that  mica-slate  pass- 
es, by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  into  common  slate ;  but  here, 
as  in  other  instances,  we  only  find  that  Nature  is  not  limited  by  the 
artificial  arrangements  of  the  geologist :  yet,  so  long  as  it  may  be 
proper  to  class  rocks  containing  organic  remains  with  transition  rocks, 
we  must  place  slate  among  them.  Nor  can  this  be  invalidated  by 
the  fact,  that  in  some  slate  rocks  no  vestiges  of  animal  or  vegetable 
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remains  occur ;  for,  among  the  secondary  strata,  abounding  in  such 
remains,  we  often  meet  with  ahernating  beds,  in  which  they  are  nev- 
er found ;  but  we  do  not,  on  that  account,  class  them  with  primary 
rocks.  In  arranging  transition  rocks,  I  most  decidedly,  place  the 
English  mountain  limestones  among  them,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
former  editions  of  this  work.  I  know  no  circumstance  in  Geology 
that  evinces  more  strongly  the  tenacity  with  which  errors  are  cher- 
ished, when  they  have  been  some  time  entertained,  than  the  deter- 
mination of  English  geologists  to  separate  mountain  limestone  from 
transition  limestone, — in  opposition  to  analogy,  and  to  the  universal 
opinion  of  geologists  on  the  Continent.  This  separation,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  classification,  would  be  in  itself  of  little  importance ;  but, 
it  has  tended,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  perplex  both 
foreign  and  English  geologists,  in  their  attempts  to  assimilate  the  rock 
formations  of  England,  with  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

When  a  general  attention  was  first  excited,  in  this  country,  to  the 
study  of  Geology,  access  to  the  Continent  was  extremely  difficult, 
and  we  were  left  to  explore,  as  well  as  we  could,  the  geology  of  our 
own  island,  enlightened  only  by  the  dark-lantern  of  German  Geog- 
nosy. Many  characters  were  given  of  transition  rocks,  or  floetz  or 
parallel  rockis,  founded  on  local  observations  in  Germany,  which  did 
not  apply  to  the  rocks  in  other  countries :  it  was  found  that  the  char- 
acters of  our  metalliferous  limestone  did  not  agree  very  well  with 
either,  and  therefore  English  geologists  have  retained  the  name  of 
mountain  limestone ;  and  the  appellation  of  transition  limestone  was 
restricted  to  a  lower  bed,  small  in  extent,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant. When  I  first  visited  the  Continent,  and  examined  the  cab- 
mets  of  some  eminent  geologists,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  find- 
ing the  analogues  of  our  principal  beds  of  mountain  limestone,  ex- 
hibited as  types  of  true  transition  limestone.  On  my  return  to  Paris 
the  following  year,  I  took  specimens  of  our  mountain  limestone  from 
Derbyshire,  Westmoreland,  Somersetshire,  and  Wales ;  and  also  of 
the  lower  limestones  from  Shropshire  and  Devonshire ;  and  present- 
ed them  to  MM.  Brongniart  and  Brochant.  The  whole  of  the  spe- 
cimens they  recognised  as  transition  limestones,  and  selected  the  en- 
crinal  and  dark  madrepore  mountain  limestones,  as  the  true  types, 
par  excellence^  des  Calcaires  de  Transition. 

The  following  arrangement  of  transition  rocks  comprises  the  low- 
est rocks  in  which  organic  remains  occur,  and  those  which  are  me- 
talliferous or  are  associated  with  metalliferous  rocks : — 

TRANSITION  CLASS  (conformablc). 

1.  Slate,  including  flinty  slate  and  other  varieties. 

2.  Greywacke  and  greywacke-slate,  passing  into  old  red  sand- 

stone. 

3.  Transition  limestone.     Mountain  limestone. 
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Rocks  covering  Transition  Rocks  (uDConformably). 

4.  Porphyry,  passing  into  trap  or  green-stone. 

5.  Clink-stone,  passing  into  basalt. 

6.  Basalt. 

Strata  covering  Transition  Rocks  (conformably). 

7.  The  coal  measures.* 

SZo^e— of  which  roof-slate  is  a  well  known  variety — is  cdled  by 
the  Germans  Thon-^cheifer  or  day-slaie  ;  by  ancient  English  gedo- 
gists,  argillaceous  schistus ;  by  the  modern  French,  PhyUadc.  The 
term  slate  is  perhaps  the  most  proper  that  can  be  used  to  designate 
this  rock :  as  the  best  variety  of  it,  Roof-slate,  is  well  known.  Clay- 
slate  is  a  name  given  from  an  erroneous  opinion  respecting  its  con- 
stituent parts ;  and  the  term  is  liable  to  create  much  contusion,  as 
the  softer  kind  of  slate  in  the  coal  strata  is  called  slate-clay.  I  shall, 
therefore,  throughout  the  present  volume  substitute  the  term  slate 
for  clay-date,  and  for  slate-clay  the  more  intelligible  English  term 
shale. 

Slate  rocks  abound  in  most  alpine  districts,  resting  either  on  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  or  mica  slate.  That  slate  which  lies  nearest  the  primary 
rocks  has  a  more  shining  lustre  than  the  other,  and  partakes  more 
of  the  crystalline  quality  of  mica-slate.  As  this  rock  recedes  from 
the  primary,  its  texture  is  generally  more  earthy.  Its  colours  are 
various  shades  of  gray,  inclining  to  blue,  green,  purple,  and  red* 
Some  kinds  of  slate  split  into  thin  laminx,  which  are  well  known  as 
forming  roof-slates.  Slate  rocks  are  commonly  divided  into  beds  of 
various  degrees  of  thickness,  which  generally  are  much  elevated, 
and  from  the  natural  divisions  of  the  rock,  they  often  form  peaked 
and  serrated  mountains. 

Slate  has  been  described  by  former  geologists  as  distinctly  strati- 
fied, because  it  splits  easily  into  thin  lamincT,  and  the  direction  of  the 
laminae  is  asserted  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  beds ;  but,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  authority  of  many  eminent  geologists,  I  maintain  that 
slate,  unless  it  be  of  a  soft  or  coarse  kind,  a))proaching  to  shale  or 
greywacke,  invariably,  splits  in  a  transverse  direction  to  that  of  the 
beds,  making  with  that  direction  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees ; — 
it  has  frequently  two  distinct  cleavages. 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  have  examined  more  slate  rocks,  or  con- 
sulted more  workers  in  slate  quarries  than  I  have ;  and  the  fact  re- 
specting its  cleavage  is  invariably  what  is  here  stated,  except  in  very 
coarse  grey  wacke-slatc,  and  soft  slate  or  shale. 


♦  The  regular  coal  str.iia  or  conl  inrnsuros,  \vh»To  th«'v  ()(«nr  in  Knijland,  sepa- 
rate ihe  iransition  (kuu  the  sccoiulary  racks.  11*  llii-y  are  classed  with  either,  it 
should  be  wiih  the  Ibrincr. 
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Slate  rocks  vary  much  m  quality  in  the  same  mountain ;  those 
which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  siliceous  earth  pass  into  flinty  slate* 
When  magnesia  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  slate  rocksy 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  green  colour,  and  pass  into  chlorite 
or  talcy  slate, — a  rock  before  mentioned  as  occurring  also  in  prima- 
ry mountains.  Whetstone-slate,  or  hone,  is  a  variety  of  talcy  slate, 
containing  particles  of  quartz :  when  these  particles  are  extremely 
minute,  and  the  slate  has  a  uniform  consistence  and  requisite  degrees 
of  hardness,  it  forms  hones  of  the  best  quality.  Carbonaceous  mat- 
ter is  6rst  discovered  in  slate  rocks,  and  increases  in  quantity  as  they 
approach  the  secondary  strata.  Drawing-slate  is  said  to  contain  11 
per  cent,  of  carbon ;  where  the  carbon  is  very  abundant,  the  slate 
has  a  dark  colour,  and  is  generally  soft.  Impressions  of  vegetables 
are  found  in  some  slate  rocks  that  were  formerly  regarded  as  prima- 
ry ;  the  slate  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  Mont  Cenis, 
contain  impressions  of  ferns.  Slate  contains  occasionally  impressions 
of  fuci,  or  sea  weed. 

That  fine  variety  of  slate  which  is  used  for  roof-slate,  seldom 
forms  entire  mountains,  but  is  generally  imbedded  in  slate  rocks  of 
a  coarser  kind  :  the  beds  of  roof-slate  are  sometimes  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  generaUy  rise  at  an  elevated  angle.  K  geologists  had 
not  been  induced,  by  an  attachment  to  theory,  pertinaciously  to  ad- 
here to  opinions  once  received,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  recog- 
nise the  effect  of  crystallization  in  the  cleavage  of  slate,  as  evidently 
as  in  the  laminar  divisions  of  felspar. 

Those  varieties  of  roof-slate  are  preferred  for  the  covering  of 
buildings,  that  are  the  least  absorbent  of  water,  and  have  the  smooth- 
est surface,  and  split  into  the  thinnest  plates ;  they  are,  however, 
frequently  made  too  thin  to  be  durable,  and  too  light  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  wind,  during  storms. 

Quarries  of  slate  are  worked  extensively  in  Westmoreland,  York- 
shire, Lfcicestershire,  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire.  The 
foreign  localities  of  slate  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  name  them. 

Mountains  of  slate  are  seldom  so  precipitous  as  those  of  granite, 
but  have  often  a  sharp  serrated  outline.  They  are  covered  with 
verdure  on  their  declivities,  as  they  contain  less  silex,  and  a  more 
equal  admixture  of  the  earths  favourable  to  vegetation. 

Flinty  slate,  as  before  observed,  differs  from  common  slate  by 
containing  a  greater  quantity  of  siliceous  earth ;  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  flint.  Slate  and  flinty  slate  not 
only  pass  into  each  other,  but  frequently  alternate.  When  the  latter 
ceases  to  have  the  slaty  structure,  it  becomes  hornstone,  or  what  the 
French  denominate  petrosilex.  If  it  contains  crystals  of  felspar,  it 
becomes  hornstone  porphyry :  all  these  varieties  may  be  observed 
alternating  with  each  other  in  the  same  rocks  in  Charnwood  Forest, 
and  in  North  Wales  and  in  Cumberland. 
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Slate  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  metalliferous  rocks:  nearly 
all  the  principal  metallic  ores  have  been  found  in  slate,  either  in  veins 
or  beds ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  flinty  slate  seldom  contains  anj 
repositories  of  metallic  matter.  Lead  and  copper  are  the  principu 
metals  found  in  the  slate  rocks  of  England  and  Wales :  they  are  not 
80  rich  in  lead  as  the  mountain  limestone,  but  the  lead  ore  in  slate 
rocks  contains  a  larger  portion  of  silver.  The  killas  of  Cornwall,  so 
remarkably  metalliferous,  is  a  variety  of  slate. 

Greyvoacke  and  Chreytoacke^Slate ;  German  Grauwacki. — ^This 
dissonant  term,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  German,  the 
French  geologists  have  exchanged  for  a  name  not  more  haraionious, 
though  more  expressive,  Traumaief  from  the  Greek  Teratoma,  a 
fragment. 

Greywacke,  in  its  most  common  form,  may  be  described  as  a 
coarse  slate  containing  particles  or  fragments  of  other  rocks  or  min- 
erals, varying  in  size  from  two  or  more  inches  to  the  smallest  grain 
that  can  ne  perceived  by  the  eye.  When  the  imbedded  particles 
become  extremely  minute,  greywacke  passes  into  common  clay-slate. 
When  the  particles  and  fragments  are  numerous,  and  the  slate  in 
which  they  are  cemented  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  greywacke  be- 
comes coarse  sandstone  or  gritstone.  When  the  fragments  are  larger 
and  angular,  greywacke  might  be  described  as  a  breccia  with  a  paste 
of  slate.  When  the  fragments  are  rounded,  it  might  not  improperly 
be  called  an  ancient  conglomerate.  When  rocks  of  greywacke  have 
a  slaty  structure,  they  form  greywacke-slate. 

Greywacke  has  by  some  of  the  French  geologists  been  described 
as  a  transition  sandstone,  with  a  cement  either  of  siliceous  earth,  or 
of  slate.  This  definition  agrees  with  the  gritstones  associated  with 
the  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone.  Where  the  paste  is  hard 
and  siliceous,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  greywacke  of  Savoy,  that 
separates  the  primary  from  the  secondary  rocks,  many  of  the  sili- 
ceous particles  may  have  been  original  concretions  formed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  paste ;  and  where  these  concretions  are  all  com- 
posed of  quartz,  we  may  infer  that  such  has  been  their  mode  of  for- 
mation. In  otiier  instances,  the  fragments  are  evidently  the  debris 
of  more  ancient  rocks,  that  have  been  broken  down  by  some  great 
catastrophe,  and  mixed  with  more  recent  beds  at  the  period  when 
they  were  forming.  This  mode  of  formation  implies,  that  a  consid- 
erable period  elapsed  between  the  formation  of  the  primary  and  se- 
condary rocks.  The  fragments  are  always  those  of  lower  rocks, 
and  never  of  the  upper  strata.  In  some  situations,  immense  beds 
of  loose  conglomerate,  composed  of  large  fragments  and*  boulders 
of  the  lower  rocks,  separate  the  slate  rocks  from  the  calcareous  for- 
mations :  such  conglomerates  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  the  geo- 
k>gical  place  of  greywacke,  and  belonging  to  the  greywacke  for- 
Biatbn. 
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The  old  red  sandstone,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  and 
80  little  understood,  is  a  greywacke,  colored  red  bj  the  accidental 
admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  Monmouthshire,  the  relations  of 
red  sandstone  with  grejwacke,  and  the  passage  of  one  rock  into  the 
other,  may  be  distinctly  observed ;  the  connection  also  with  (he 
lower  gritstone,  under  the  mountain  limestone,  may  be  plainly  traced. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  mountain  limestone  with  its  alternating  beds 
of  grit,  the  red  sandstone  and  the  greywacke,  evidently  members  of 
the  same  formation ;  and  to  make  the  connection  more  complete, 
the  red  sandstone  contains  beds  of  limestone,  which  form  the  link 
between  the  lower  transition  and  the  upper  transition  limestones. 
This  limestone  is  imperfect,  being  intermixed  with  siliceous  parti- 
cles ;  it  is  of  a  greenish  color,  and  hence  called  Grooseberry  lime-* 
stone.  The  red  sandstone  also  passes  into  claystone,  which  is  as 
well  characterised  as  that  of  the  Pentland  Hills.* 

The  old  red  sandstone  possesses  all  the  mineral  characters  of 
grejrwacke,  except  the  color,  which  is  a  quality  that  can  never  be 
considered  of  importance,  bemg  chiefly  derived  from  local  or  acci- 
dental causes.  The  old  red  sandstone  also  occupies  the  geolc^ical 
position  of  greywacke,  and  greywacke-slate,  into  which  it  passes 
merely  by  a  change  of  color.  The  principal  reason  why  it  has  not 
been  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  greywacke  formation  is, 
that  it  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  the  red  sandstone  above 
the  coal  formation  :  some  of  the  beds  greatly  resemble  each  other ; 
and  it  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained,  whether  the  red  sandstone  in 
soine  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  be  the  old  red  sandstone  or  the 
new.  Until  English  geologists  shall  renounce  their  prejudices,  and 
place  the  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone  in  the  Transi- 
tion Class,  as  greywacke,  and  transition  limestone,  every  attempt 
will  be  vain  to  identify  this  part  of  the  geology  of  England  with  that 
of  the  Continent :  particularly  as  the  Alpine  limestone  of  foreign 
geologists,  is  a  very  difierent  formation  from  the  transition  limestone, 
comprising  the  several  formations  of  limestone  above  the  coal  strata, 
and  new  red  sandstone,  or  what  the  French  call  Gre$  bigarre. 

Traiuition  Limestone. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
transition  rocks :  its  m'meral  characters  vary  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  associated ;  it  has  gen- 
erally a  subcrystalline  texture,  and  is  more  or  less  translucent  on  the 
edges.  From  the  degree  of  hardness  which  it  possesses,  it  will  take 
a  good  polish :  most  of  the  colored  marbles  are  transition  limestone. 
The  prevailing  color  is  bluish  grey,  but  it  is  sometimes  red,  brown, 
or  black :  the  lower  beds  of  this  limestone  are  often  beautifully  va- 


•  From  the  qnaDtitj  of  oxide  of  iron  and  of  red  marie  in  some  beds  of  the  old 
red  sandstone,  and  from  its  passage  into  claystone,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  red  sandstone  of  Monmouthshire  has  been  partly  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  an  ancient  basaltic  formation,  which  has  become  intermixed  with  greywaclw. 
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negated,  veiaed,  and  spotted.    It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  tran 
sitioD  limestones  are  seldom  so  perfectly  crystalline  as  primary 
stones,  and  tbey  have  rarely  the  compact  and  earthy  texture  of 
oondary  limestones. 

Transition  limestone  occurs  in  beds  alternating  with  slate,  grey* 
wacke,  greywacke-slate,  and  coarse  gritstone.  Some  of  these  beds 
are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  form  mountain  masses.  The 
lowest  beds  alternate  with  slate ;  they  contain  few  organic  remains. 
The  variegated  limestone  of  Devonshire  is  of  this  kind.  Sometimes 
numerous  thin  strata  of  slate  and  transition  limestone  alternate,  and 
are  much  bent  and  contorted.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this 
occurs  at  Drewsteignton,  near  Moreton,  in  Devonshire,  where  a  se- 
ries of  thin  strata  of  dark  limestone  alternate  with  strata  of  indurated 
slate,  and  are  bent  and  folded  in  various  directions.  Were  we  to 
take  a  number  of  alternating  sheets  of  black  and  brown  paper,  and 
fold  them  nearly  round  a  wine  decanter,  and  then  bend  them  back 
over  the  lower  folds,  we  should  have  a  not  unapt  representatkm  of 
the  singular  contortions  of  the  strata  in  this  place,  where  they  are  ex* 
posed  to  view  by  extensive  quarries  cut  in  the  rock. 

The  remarkable  contortions  of  the  beds  of  transition  limestone  sod 
slate,  imply  the  operation  of  a  cause  that  could  not  only  bend  bet 
soften  the  strata ;  and  were  we  to  admit  that  granite  has  once  been 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  been  protruded  through  the  outer  crust  of 
the  globe,  the  immediate  contiguity  of  these  bended  strata  to  the 
granite  of  Dartmoor,  might  indicate  the  agent  by  which  the  efiects 
were  produced.  Near  Dudley,  in  Stafibrdshire,  we  have  another 
remarkable  instance  of  the  bending  of  beds  of  transition  limestone ; 
but  this  is  in  the  vicinity  of  basaltic  rocks,  which  are  now  adnutted 
to  be  of  igneous  origin. 

The  limestone  at  Wren's  Nest,  near  Dudley,  consists  of  two  beds 
—one  ten,  and  the  other  fourteen  yards  thick,  resting  upon  beds  of 
soft  and  imperfect  limestone  and  shale,  called  ivUd  measures.  The 
two  beds  of  limestone  are  separated  by  similar  strata  of  wild  meas- 
ures, thirty-eight  yards  in  thickness ;  they  are  raised  up  together  in  a 
position  approaching  to  vertical,  are  folded  round  the  hill,  and  en- 
close a  space  of  about  fifty  acres,  with  a  double  wall  of  limestone 
rising  above  the  country,  like  an  oval  tower  widening  at  the  lower 
part. 

If  two  sheets  of  pasteboard  were  separated  by  a  quire  of  blue  pa- 
per and  laid  flat,  and  a  blunt  metallic  rod  were  thrust  through  the 
whole  from  beneath,  it  would  force  the  lower  sheet  of  pasteboard 
through  the  upper  sheets,  and  represent  the  present  position  of  the 
strata  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill.  At  Dudley  Castle  Hill,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, the  beds  of  limestone  are  bent,  and  dip  on  each  side  of  the 
hill.     (See  a  section  of  this  hill,  Plate  III.  fig.  4.) 

A,  Wren's  Nest  Hill ;  a  a^  b  b^  the  two  beds  of  limestone  enfold 
the  hill,  as  represented  in  the  small  compartment  e,  above  the  sec- 
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tioD.  The  dotted  line  and  open  spaces  show  where  the  limestone 
has  been  quarried  away :  1 ,  2,  are  deep  galleries  over  each  other^ 
abng  which  the  limestone  is  also  quarried ;  the  lower  is  near  the 
level  of  a  canal  which  penetrates  tlie  hill  to  convey  the  limestone 
away :  c,  represents  the  outcrop  of  the  thirty  feet  bed  of  Staffi>rd- 
shire  coal,  which  comes  to  the  surface  near  Wren's  Nest  Hill ;  b, 
represents  the  arrangement  of  the  limestone  strata  at  Dudley  Casde 
Hill,  similar  to  that  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill ;  and  d,  a  hill  capped  with 
rudely  columnar  basalt  in  the  vicinity.  In  this  section  the  proportioD 
of  distance  has  been  disregarded,  in  order  to  comprise  the  diSereDt 
objects  in  one  view :  the  distance  between  Dudley  Castle  HiU  and 
Wren's  Nest  Hill,  is  about  two  miles.  The  surata  at  Dudley  Castlo 
are  what  is  called  saddle  shaped,  declining  on  each  side  of  the  hill. 

The  transition  limestone  of  Dudley  is  not  covered  by  any  beds  of 
the  upper-transition  or  mountain  limestone,  but  by  strata  about  sev- 
enty-six yards  in  total  thickness,  composed  of  imperfect  limestone 
and  sandstone,  which  separate  it  from  the  lowest  coal  measures,  b 
is  therefore  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  the  coal  strata,  which  id 
most  of  the  coal  districts  in  England  rest  upon  die  upper  transition 
or  mountain  limestone,  in  this  part  of  Staffordshire,  rest  upon  the 
lower  transition  limestone.  The  remarkable  fossil,  the  trilobite,  call- 
ed the  Dudley  fossil,  occurs  principally  if  not  entirely,  in  a  stratum 
under  the  first  limestone.  There  are  shells  in  what  are  called  the 
wild  measures,  but  they  are  in  a  soft  and  decomposing  state. 

The  tower  transition  limestone  in  England  and  Wales,  is  not  a 
very  extensive  formation :  it  skirts  die  granite  of  Dartmoor,  and 
part  of  the  Malvern  Hills ;  it  extends  in  a  narrow  belt  from  Wen- 
kx;k,  in  Shropshire,  to  Caermarthen,  in  Wales,  and  is  generally  oc-* 
companied  with  soft  greenish  schistose  strata,  called  dye  earth,  which 
contain  numerous  impressions  of  shells.  A  few  patches  of  this  lime- 
stone occur  in  various  parts  of  the  slate  districts  in  Wales,  and  Cum- 
berland. This  part  of  the  transition  limestone  series  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  its  organic  remains ;  it  is  rarely  metalliferous. 

The  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone  is,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  limestone  to  which  the  French  geologists  gave,  par  excel- 
lenuj  the  name  of  Cakaire  de  transition.  It  is  by  many  English 
geologists  considered  as  a  distinct  formation  from  the  lower,  or  what 
they  call  the  true  transition  limestone ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  "  separated 
from  it  by  the  important  formation  of  the  old  red  sandstone :"  but 
the  latter  is  only  a  variety  of  greywacke,  and  is  acknowledged,  even 
by  those  who  make  it  a  distinct  formation,  to  graduate  into  grey- 
wacke, and  to  possess  all  the  general  characters  of  that  rock,  except 
that  it  is  colored  red.  The  old  red  sandstone  contains,  in  some  sit- 
uations, beds  of  imperfect  limestone,  which  may  be  said  to  connect 
the  lower  transition  and  mountain  limestones  in  one  formadon,  to- 
gether with  the  associated  beds  of  greywacke,  red  sandstone,  and 
gritstone. 
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Mountain  limestone  is  one  of  the  roost  important  calcareoos  rock9 
in  England  and  Wales,  both  from  its  extent,  the  thickness  and  diiuh 
ber  01  its  beds,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its  organic  remains,  and 
hs  richness  in  metallic  ores,  particularly  of  lead.  In  Derbyshire^ 
where  the  different  beds  of  limestone  have  been  pierced  throij^b  by 
the  miners,  the  average  thickness  of  the  three  uppermost  is  about 
160  yards;  the  beds  are  separated  by  beds  of  trap  or  basah,  reseoH 
bling  ancient  lavas.  The  lowest  limestone  has  not  been  pierced 
through.  In  the  northern  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Westmorefamd 
and  Cumberland,  the  beds  of  mountain  limestone  alternate  with  bed» 
of  greywacke-slate,  and  of  coarse  sandstone.  In  North  Wales,  and 
in  Somersetshire,  mountain  limestone  forms  entire  mountain  masses, 
of  vast  thickness,  distinctly  strati6ed  ;  the  strata  often  varying  in  cA* 
our,  and  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  their  organic  remains. 

The  beds  of  mountain  limestone  in  England  and  Wales  vary  much 
hi  colour  and  quality.  The  colour  is  most  commonly  light  grey,  bvt 
it  is  sometimes  black  and  sometimes  a  reddish  brown,  or  is  varie* 
gated.  The  limestone  is  generally  sufficiently  hard  to  receive  a  hfg^ 
polish,  and  forms  what  is  denominated  marble,  of  considerable  betiH 
ty.  The  texture  is  more  or  less  crystalline. — The  prevailing  cbar« 
acteristic  organic  fossils  are  encrinites  and  madrepores.  The  upper 
beds  of  mountain  limestone  in  Derbyshire  appear  to  be  composed  id* 
roost  entirely  of  encrinites.  A  bed  of  black  limestone  with  inadre* 
pores  occurs  in  Westmoreland  5  it  is  more  rare  in  Derbyshire,  but  is 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  limestone  in  North  Wales, 
and  Shropshire,  and  also  in  Devonshire.  It  takes  a  beautiful  poNsb, 
and  is  much  used  for  chimney-pieces.  The  black  colour  appears  to 
be  derived  from  bitumen,  for  it  is  injured  by  heat,  and  is  entirely  ex- 
pelled by  burning.  Mountain  limestone  is  generally  a  nearly  pure 
carbonate  of  lime ;  but  some  beds,  and  even  entire  hills  of  this  lime- 
stone, contain  a  large  portion  of  magnesia,  like  the  dolomite  of  the 
Alps.  The  mountain  magnesian  limestone  of  England  is  generally 
harder  than  the  common  limestone,  and  has  frequently  a  reddish  brown 
colour.  Bredon  Hill,  in  Leicestershire,  and  Cloud's  Hill,  in  its  vi- 
cinity, are  composed  entirely  of  magnesian  limestone;  there  are 
several  beds  of  similar  limestone  which  form  low  hills  in  the  adjacent 
country :  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  Derby- 
shire mountain  limestone,  ranging;  southward  towards  Charnwood 
Forest,  and  terminating  at  Grace  Dieu,  where  the  limestone  is  nearly 
in  contact  with  the  granitic  and  porphyritic  rocks.  I  say  these  may 
be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  Derbyshire  mountain  limestone, 
though  the  continuity  is  partly  concealed  by  a  covering  of  the  red 
roarle,  and  by  coal  measures :  the  limestone  contains  the  same  char- 
acteristic fossils  as  the  Derbyshire  limestone,  particularly  encrinites 
(screw  stones),  and  the  euomphalus ;  but  these  are  not  abundant. 
The  strata  of  Bredon  Hill  and  Cloud's  Hill  are  much  exposed,  hav- 
ing been  extensively  quarried  for  lime  during  a  long  period ;  they 
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rioe  soutberlj  from  45'^  to  60°.  Wbeo  I  visited  diese  hills  in  1811, 
I  wag  forcibly  struck  with  the  appearance  and  elerstion  of  the  strati, 
aod  I  was  disposed  lo  attribute  their  position  to  the  disturbing  forca 
wbicb  had  elevated  (he  granitic  range  of  Charnwood ;  but  sucU  ofun* 
ioDS  were  at  that  time  much  discouraged  by  English  geolc^sls.  I 
visited  these  quarries  again  in  1830,  after  having  repeatedly  observed 
Bimilar  efiecis  produced  in  the  proximity  of  granite,  and  I  was  coi^ 
firmed  in  roy  former  views. 

The  theory  of  Vod  Buch  respecting  the  conversion  of  comtnoa 
limestone  into  magnesian  limestone  by  the  proximity  to  porphyry 
(see  Cbap.  XI.),  may  be  considered  as  deriving  some  support  irom 
the  near  approach  of  this  magnesian  limestone  to  tlie  porpoyry  and 
porphyritic  sienite  of  CbarQwood.  I  shall  refer  to  the  subject  els^ 
wliere.  The  reason  for  entering  more  into  detail,  respecting  the 
magnesian  limestocte  of  Bredon  and  Cloud's  Hill  than  may  appear 
consistent  with  an  introductory  work,  is,  that  the  strata  of  the  latter 
bill  present  an  anomalous  appearance,  which  I  have  not  observed 
elsewhere,  aod  which  is  connected  with  the  enquiiy  respectiog  the 
character  of  stratiSed  rocks.  At  Cloud's  Hill,  the  face  of  the  rock 
which  is  worked,  rises  to  the  height  of  about  300  feet.  The  strati- 
Bcation  is  most  distinctly  marked  by  regular  strata  seams,  orparting^ 
which  show  the  elevation  of  the  strata  to  be  about  60°.  In  1B9 
midst  of  these  strata  there  are  masses  in  which  all  traces  of  stratifi- 
(»tion  are  obliterated  ;  these  masses  ^te  not  separated  by  any  part- 
iogs  or  divi^oos  whatever  from  the'^itrata  which  surround  them;  the 
masses  and  strata  are  precisely  of  the  same  quality,  and  similar  in 
appearance.  The  masses  are  more  difficult  10  work  because  they 
have  no  regular  partings ;  these  masses  are,  00  this  account,  called, 
by  the  quarrymen,  knobs.    The  annexed  cut  represents  one  of  these 


o  a,  strata  of  limestone ;  ft,  no  unstratified  knob. 
Instances  of  unstratiSed  beds  and  masses  of  one  kind  of  rock,  in- 
terposed between  regular  strata  of  another  kind,  are  not  uncommon ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  primary  rocks,  divided  by  regular  cleavages,  parts 
may  be  frequently  seen,  in  which  tlic  cleavages  or  divisions  are  ob- 
literated; but,  in  both  these  cases,  the  solution  of  the  cause  of  this 
obliteration  may  be  found  in  igneous  fusion,  combined  with  refrigera- 
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tioD.  If  the  unstratified  masses  at  Cloud's  Hill  owe  their  form  to  the 
action  of  heat,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  how  this 
heat  could  have  changed  internal  portions  of  the  limestone,  without 
affecting  the  surrounding  strata.  In  Devonshire,  and  elsewhere,  hilb 
of  mountain  limestone  may  be  seen  in  which  the  stratification  of  the 
entire  mass  is  obliterated  or  nearly  so  ;  but  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  this  case,— indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  we  do  not  know  that  the 
limestone  was  ever  stratified,  though  the  probabilities  are  greatly  in 
favour  of  its  having  been  so. 

Remarkable  sudden  changes  may  be  sometimes  observed  in  the 
quality  of  the  same  beds  of  mountain  limestone.  At  Llanymynab, 
in  Shropshire,  (a  hill  composed  of  this  limestone,)  the  quality  of  the 
limestone,  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  is  considered  by  the  lime-buniers 
of  the  very  best  kind ;  while,  at  a  little  distance,  the  same  strata  are 
so  impure,  from  an  intermixture  with  sand  and  clay,  that  they  caonot 
be  used  with  advantage :  but  what  is  more  remarkable,  I  have  seen, 
in  this  hill,  a  stratum  of  the  best  limestone,  lying  regularly  between 
other  strata,  suddenly  terminate,  and  a  whitish  calcareous  marie  oc- 
cupy its  place,  preserving  the  same  degree  of  thickness,  and  the 
same  direction.  As  tliese  strata  contain  marine  organic  remaiiiSi 
and  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  we  n^ay  suppose  that 
a  submarine  current  had  prevented  the  limestone  from  exteoding 
further,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a  deposition  of  clay,  before  the  stra* 
turn  above  was  deposited.  In  the  former  case,  where  the  strata  of 
good  limestone  become,  in  some  parts,  calcareous  and  impure,  we 
may  suppose  that  submarine  currents,  carrying  away  particles  of  sand, 
had  intermixed  them  with  the  calcareous  depositions  in  one  part,  but 
not  in  another.  Indeed,  this  sudden  change  in  the  quality  of  the 
limestone  is  so  common  in  that  part  of  Wales,  that  the  workmen 
have  given  to  it  the  expressive  name  of  Balkstone,  When  I  was 
first  informed  of  the  balkslone,  and  saw  that  it  impeded  the  opera- 
tions of  the  quarrymen,  I  expected  to  have  found  a  dyke  of  basalt, 
and  was  surprised  to  observe  a  mass  of  stratified  limestone,  of  an 
impure  quality,  cutting  through  the  best  limestone  like  a  thick  wall 
and  left  standing,  the  good  limestone  being  worked  away  on  each  side 
of  it.  This  wall  of  limestone  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  rest ;  it 
contained  the  remains  of  the  encrinites.  It  is  owing,  I  conceive,  to 
the  irregularities  in  the  deposition  of  the  strata,  from  causes  attend- 
ing their  original  formation,  that  soft  and  irregular  beds  or  masses  of 
clay  occur  in  mountain  limestone,  which  have  subsequently  been 
washed  out  by  subterranean  currents  of  water,  and  formed  excava- 
tions and  caverns  of  considerable  magnitude.  Many  instances  might 
be  cited  of  large  streams,  and  even  rivers,  engulfed  in  mountain 
limestone,  and  rising  again  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  In  the 
northern  counties  these  openings  are  called  Swallow  Holes.  Mr. 
Farey  has  enumerated  twenty-eight  swallow  holes  in  the  mountain 
limestone  of  Derbyshire. 
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It  is  in  the  lower  beds  of  mouDtain  limestone  that  enormous  natu- 
ral caverns  frequently  occur :  such  are  the  well-known  cavern  near 
Castleton,  and  rool's-hole,  near  Buxton  in  Derbyshire ;  and  Yordas 
Cave,  under  Whemside,  in  Craven.  Gordal  Scar  and  Weathercote 
Cave,  in  the  same  district,  cannot  properly  be  called  caverns,  as  they 
are  open  to  the  day ;  but  the  latter  was  probably  once  a  cavern,  of 
which  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  In  all  these  caverns,  and  others  that 
I  have  observed  in  this  limestone,  there  is  a  stream  of  running  water, 
which  is  more  or  less  copious  in  rainy  or  dry  seasons.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  caverns  have  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  water, 
percolating  through  natural  fissures,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  exca- 
▼ating  the  softer  or  more  broken  parts  of  the  rock.  The  prodigious 
Ibrce  with  which  these  subterranean  streams  rush  through  the  open- 
ings of  some  of  these  caverns,  after  continued  rains,  suggests  the 
probability  of  diis  mode  of  formation.  The  whole  of  that  enormous 
mass  of  limestone  in  Craven,  from  Ingleborough  and  Whemside  to 
Gordal,  is  intersected  by  perpendicular  fissures,  which  are  narrow  at 
the  top,  and  become  wider  as  they  descend,  through  which  the  water 
may  be  heard  to  run  at  a  vast  depth  below.  These  unseen  but  ever- 
active  streams  are  slowly  but  progressively  wearing  down  the  internal 
parts  of  these  calcareous  mountains,  and  depositing  them  in  the  sea. 

The  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire  demands  particular  atten- 
tion from  the  interesting  geological  phenomena  which  it  presents; 
though  it  has  been  much  visited  and  frequently  described,  I  believe 
the  accounts  hitherto  given  have  been  in  some  respects  erroneous. 
I  revisited  the  country  round  Matlock  soon  after  my  return  from  the 
Continent,  and  was  then  convinced  that  the  structure  of  die  calcareous 
mountains  had  been  mistaken,  but  the  state  of  my  health  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  pursue  the  enquiry.  Since  the  publication  of  the  third 
edition  of  this  work,  I  have  examined  this  part  of  the  country  care- 
fully, and  shall  briefly  state  the  result  of  my  observations.  Mr. 
Whitehurst  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  observer  who  discovered 
some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  geology  of  this  district :  he  bold- 
ly pronounced  that  the  beds  of  trap  and  amygdaloid,  provincially 
called  Toadstane,  which  are  interposed  in  the  limestone,  were  vol- 
canic lava,  or  at  least  had  an  igneous  origin.  This  opinion  was  much 
opposed  at  the  time ;  it  is  now  confirmed  by  such  a  weight  of  evidence, 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  respecting  its  correctness,  (See  Chap.  IX.) 
though  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Whitehurst's  views 
were  dien  supported  were  in  some  respects  fallacious. 

Mr.  Farey,  who  followed  Mr.  Whitehurst,  adopted  the  same  views 
of  the  general  structure  of  the  country,  though  his  opinions  respec- 
ting the  formation  of  the  loadstone  were  entirely  difierent ;  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  an  aqueous  deposition,  forming  regular  strata,  like 
those  of  sandstone  in  the  coal  measures. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  and  Mr.  Farey  describe  three  beds  of  toadstone, 
dnd  four  of  limestone,  in  a  descending  series. 
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1.  The  first  limestone  150  feet,  with  much  white  chert. 
2«  The  first  toadstODO  48  feet,  vesicular  aud  amycdaloidaL 

3.  The  second  limestone  150  feet,  contains  beds  of  magoesiaii 

limestone. 

4.  The  second  toadstone  128  feet,  more  compact  than  the  fini 

loadstone. 
6.  The  third  limestone  180  feet,  contains  black  madrepore  beds* 

6.  The  third  toadstone  66  feet,  uncertain. 

7.  The  fourth  limestone  not  pierced  through,  uncertain. 

.  This  may  be  an  approximation  to  the  thickness  of  the  five  upper 
beds  near  Matlock  Bath,  but  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  succession  and  thickness  of  the  beds  in  other  parts  of  the  couih 
ty.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  also,  tbat^tbe  limestone  is  distinctly 
stratified,  and  the  strata  of  limestone  are  often  divided  by  strata  of 
clay,  provincially  called  way-boards^  and  also  by  strata  or  rather 
seams  of  siliceous  stone  called  cherts  resembling  flint,  but  less  splin- 
tery in  the  fracture,  and  fusible ;  which  latter  property  is  doubtless 
owing  to  an  admixture  of  calcareous  earth.  These  strata  of  chert 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  upper  limestones ;  they  contain,  like  the 
limestones,  remains  of  shells  and  encrinites.  As  loose  blocks  of 
chert  with  encrinites  are  sometimes  ploughed  up  in  the  fields,  Mr. 
Farcy  supposed  that  these  blocks  have  been  converted  from  lime- 
stone into  chert  by  some  unknown  process, — an  opinion  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  The  chert  blocks  are  the  re- 
mains of  hard  strata,  which  have  resisted  decomposition  or  destruc- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  nodules  of  flint  in  the  upper  chalk* 
Large  bivalve  shells  {Productus)  are  found  both  in  the  limestone  and 
chert.  The  thick  beds  of  toadstone  that  divide  the  upper  fi-om  the 
lower  limestones,  were  supposed  by  Mr.  Whitehurst  to  have  been 
prou'uded  between  them  in  a  state  of  fusion :  this  opinion  will  be 
examined  subsequently.  Admitting  its  truth,  it  would  sufficiently 
account  for  the  great  irregularity  in  the  thickness  and  succession  of 
these  beds,  which  is  known  to  prevail  throughout  the  Peak  of  Der- 
byshire. All  tlie  miners  that  I  have  examined  on  the  subject,  agree 
that  the  warm  springs  which  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Matlock,  rise 
from  under  the  second  toadstone,  and  that  when  this  bed  is  first  pier- 
ced through,  the  water  has  often  a  higher  temperature  than  tlie  Mat- 
lock Bath  water,  but  its  heat  is  reduced  by  admixture  with  cool 
springs  in  the  upper  beds. 

I  have  now  to  observe  that  the  descending  scries  of  limestone  and 
toadstone  to  No.  5.,  or  the  third  limestone,  may  all  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Matlock,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  mining  district ; 
but  the  beds  of  toadstone  are  of  variable  and  uncertain  thickness. 
With  respect  to  the  third  toadstone,  its  occurrence  as  a  regular  bed 
is  extremely  doubtful.  In  some  situations  there  are  eruptions  of 
toadstone  intervening  in  the  third  limestone,  which  is  of  vast  thick- 
ness, but  these  beds  of  toadstone  are  in  general  extremely  irregular : 
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where  they  occur,  they  of  course  divide  the  third  limestone  into  two 
beds.  The  irregularity  of  these  beds  of  toadstone,  and  the  distur^ 
bance  of  the  regular  strata  which  they  have  caused,  compelled  Mr. 
Farey  to  call  them  chance  btds^  to  avoid  the  admission  of^  their  igne- 
ous origin.  In  the  same  manner  he  explained  the  protrusion  of  the 
granitic  range  of  rocks  in  Chamwood  Forest ;  he  described  them  as 
chance  beds  in  the  red  marie  ;  it  was  surely  an  extraordinary  chance, 
which  produced  rocks  that  extend  under  every  other  rock  formation 
in  the  midland  counties  of  England.  There  are,  however,  circum- 
stances attending  the  stratification  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  Der^ 
byshire,  that  have  not  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  authors  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  who  have  described  this  country.  There  are  evident 
indications  of  an  upheaving  force  acting  on  several  parts,  and  bending 
the  strata  into  arches,  the  segments  of  large  curves  as  represented 
Plate  11.  fig.  1.  and  fig.  6.  These  curves  are  sometimes  complete 
in  the  same  hill,  but  frequently  their  continuity  is  broken.  The  stra- 
ta of  Matlock  high  Tor  have  been  described  by  former  writers  as 
plain,  and  when  seen  in  face  of  the  rock  they  appear  to  be  nearly 
so,  but  they  are  in  realinr  curved,  as  shown  Plate  I.  fig.  6.  They 
enfold  the  back  part  oi  the  hill,  and  are  continued  into  the  oppo- 
site hill,  Masson,  which  they  also  enfold.  The  continuity  of  the  stra- 
ta is  broken  by  the  vale  of  the  Derwent,  which  makes  their  true  form 
more  difficult  to  trace :  but  the  arched  stratification  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  same  beds  is  distinctly  displayed  westward,  and  may  be  seen 
from  the  road  near  Matlock  toll  bar,  where  a  section  is  made  by  the 
Derwent. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  arched  stratification,  complete- 
ly formed  in  one  situation,  may  be  seen  four  miles  east  of  Matlock, 
in  tlie  isolated  mountain  called  Crich  Cliff,  which  rises  about  nine 
hundred  feet  above  the  Derwent.  The  strata  rise  all  round,  and  en- 
fold it,  forming  nearly  spherical  segments,  as  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed cut.  This  section,  through  the  hill,  represents  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bed:;  of  limestone  which  dip  all  round  the  hill  ccc^  but 
are  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top ;  the  shale  and  gritstone  surround- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  hill  are  represented  aft.  The  true  structure 
of  the  hill  has  been  discovered  by  recent  mining  operations;  several 
valuable  metallic  veins  have  been  explored  in  it,  and  a  gallery  has 
been  driven  into  it,  as  represented  in  the  figure/.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  arched  structure  can  be  formed  only  by  protrusion,  whereas  the 
elevation  or  inclination  of  plane  strata  may  have  been  produced  by 
subsidence.  Now,  when  we  consider  their  near  proximity  to  beds 
of  toadstone  of  igneous  formation,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  as- 
signing a  cause  for  this  protrusion  ;  but,  fortunately,  we  are  not  here 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  conjecture :  in  driving  the  gallery  towards 
the  centre  of  the  hill,  a  mass  of  toadstone  was  met  with  (e  e,)  which 
was  not  cut  through  when  I  visited  the  place  in  1830.  The  same 
toadstone  was  found  by  sinking  a  shaft  upon  it,  as  represented  in  the 
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cut  at  S.  In  this  instance  we  have  the  effects  of  protrusion^  and  the 
cause,  displayed  in  the  same  hill.  It  is  true,  tne  black  compact 
loadstone  had  not  been  reached  in  1830,  but  a  great  mass  of  indura- 
ted green  earth,  which  always  accompanies  it,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  miners  as  toadstone,  and  is  called  by  the  same  name,  had  been 
penetrated  many  yards*  It  was  so  hard  as  to  require  blasting.  On 
one  side  of  this  hill  is  what  is  called  a  pipe  Tein  or  opening  between 
the  strata,  filled  with  metallic  ore.  This  is  represented  in  the  cut  at 
d;  the  workinp  in  this  vein,  have  been  continued  nearly  round  the 
hill.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  there  are  quarries  worked,  which  dis- 
play the  strata  rising  towards  the  summit  on  each  side.  Having 
shown  that  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire  assumes,  in  many 
parts,  the  arched  stratification,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  per^ 
sons,  not  aware  of  the  circumstance,  may  have  fallen  into  great  mis- 
takes in  attempdng  to  describe  the  succession  of  beds  along  a  certain 
line ;  for  the  same  beds,  if  arched,  may  rise  near  the  surface,  or 
above  it  repeatedly,  in  the  same  country.     (See  Plate  I.  fig.  2.) 

Other  effects  of  the  proximity  of  trap  or  toadstone  on  limestone 
will  be  nodced  in  Chap.  IX. 

I  cannot  omit,  before  leaving  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derby-* 
shire,  to  cite  an  instance  of  the  influence  which  erroneous  observa- 
tions, combined  with  false  theories,  may  have  in  retarding  the  pro-^ 
gress  of  geology.  Some  years  since,  when  it  was  the  prevailing  de- 
sire of  many  English  geologists  to  make  the  different  rocks  agree  with 
Werner's  arrangement,  and  they  were  perplexed  how  to  dispose  of 
the  mountain  limestone — whether  to  place  it  in  the  transition  class,  or 
what  were  called  the  floetz  rocks  (or  flat  rocks,)  in  Which  class  were 
included  the  upper  secondary  strata — an  eminent  chemist  from  the 
North  country,  who  affected  a  profound  knowledge  of  geology,  went 
into  Derbyshire  to  decide. the  question,  and  observing  the  strata  op- 
posite Matlock  Bath  to  appear  horizontal,  he  published  an  oracular 
opinion  that  the  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  was  floetz ;  and  this  opin- 
ion continued  for  some  time  to  mislead  the  followers  of  Werner  in 
this  country.  Now,  had  this  observer  taken  the  pains  to  obtain  a  true 
section  of  the  strata,  he  might  have  discovered,  that  instead  of  being 
flat,  they  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees.  (In 
Plate  I.  fig.  6.)  The  strata,  seen  in  the  line  of  bearing  do  ap- 
pear horizontal,  whereas  the  section  in  the  line  of  dip  shows  their 
true  elevation.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  puerile  than  to  form 
a  classification  of  rocks,  on  a  circumstance  so  variable  as  theposidon 
of  the  beds ;  and  the  name  floetz  is  now  banished  from  geology.* 


•  We  are  not,  however,  free  from  the  effects  of  this  erroneous  classification. 
Some  English  geologists,  finding  that  the  characters  of  mountiin  limestone  agreed 
with  thai  of  transition  limestone,  but  in  awe  of  the  decision  which  pronoanced  it 
to  be  flcEtz,  invented  a  new  name,  Carboniferous  limestone,  which  is  singularly  in- 
appropriate. 

13 
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The  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone  in  Enrland  is  ptrdGO- 
larly  metalliferous;  the  principal  ores  are  those  of  lead  and  nnc; 
they  occur  commonly  in  veins.  Nearly  all  the  lead  obtained  from 
the  English  mines  is  found  in  the  mountain  limestone.  Ores  of  c<^ 
per  sometimes  occur  in  this  limestone. 

Many  of  the  fossil  organic  remains,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower 
transition  rocks,  are  of  genera  that  are  not  found  in  the  secondary  lime* 
stones.  Some  of  the  upper  beds  seem  almost  entirely  composed  of 
encrinites :'  madrepores  and  corallites  occur  abundantly  in  the  middle 
part  of  this  formation. 

Quartz  Rode — Rocks  composed  entirely  of  crystalline  grains  of 

Juartz,  sometimes  occur  among  primary  and  transition  mountains, 
/crtain  causes  appear  to  have  operated  locally,  and  separated  the 
quartz  and  felspar  of  granite  into  masses  of  considerable  size.  The 
quartz  rock  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  I  observed  to  be  formed  c^ 
what  is  called  greasy  quartz^  similar  to  that  in  numerous  veins  in  die 
mica  slate,  near  its  junction  with  granite  in  the  adjacent  mountains, 
and  is  probably  cotemporaneous  with  the  veins.  According  to  Dr. 
Mac  CuUoch,  the  quartz  rock  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands^  pre- 
sents  evident  indications  of  being  composed  of  fragments  and  round- 
ed pieces  again  united,  and  is  in  fact  a  quartzose  greywacke  or  grit* 
Part  of  the  Lickey  Hill,  near  Bromsgrove,  is  composed  of  graookr 
quartz ;  and  similar  beds  occur  near  the  village  of  Hartshill,  in  War- 
wickshire, between  Atherstone  and  Nuneaton.  Quartz  rock,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  quartzose  gritstone,  is  an  inconsiderable  formation, 
and  may  with  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  Transition,  than  to 
the  Primary  Class. 

Jasper. — This  mineral  is  of  rare  occurrence  as  a  constituent  part 
of  beds,  or  of  mountain  masses ;  it  differs  little  from  a  siliceous  flinty 
slate,  but  is  generally  coloured  red,  brown,  or  yellow,  and  is  opaque. 
It  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  its  composition. 
The  beds  of  shale  in  coal  mines  that  have  taken  fire,  are  sometimes 
converted  into  a  substance  in  every  respect  resembling  jasper.  There 
are  beds  of  jasper  of  considerable  magnitude  in  some  parts  of  the 
Appennines,  covered  by  rocks  of  serpentine.  In  some  situations,  beds 
o(^  slaty  jasper  alternate  with  slate,  to  which  rock  they  appear  to 
bear  the  same  relation  as  flinty  slate.  Lydian  stone,  which  is  a  black 
siliceous  flint  slate,  is  by  some  geologists  called  black  Jasper.  The 
only  bed  of  Jasper  that  I  have  seen  among  the  English  rocks,  occurs 
associated  with  beds  of  manganese  ore,  at  Dodscombleigb  in  Devon- 
shire. Jasper  sometimes  occurs  in  veins,  and  forms  nodules  in  basal- 
tic rocks.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  jasper  has  been,  in  many 
instances,  formed  by  subterranean  heat,  acting  with  great  intensity  on 
beds  of  argillaceous  shale  containing  iron. 

Hornblende  Rock  and  Greenstone, — Hornblende  rock  has  been 
described  as  associated  with  primary  rocks,  it  also  occurs  in  the  low- 
er transition  rocks.     Transition  hornblende  presents  no  variety  of 
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character  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  Primary.  Green- 
stone composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  in  which  the  felspar  is 
white,  and  sienitic  greenstone,  in  which  the  felspar  is  red,  sometimes 
occur  in  beds  among  transition  rocks,  particularly  of  slate.  But 
more  frequently  rocks  of  greenstone,  sometimes  called  Trap,  occur 
m  an  unconformable  position,  covering  rocks  both  of  the  transition 
and  secondary  class,  and  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Uncon- 
formable Rocks ;  after  the  description  of  coal  surata,  called  by  the 
miners  Coal  meoium, 

OBSERVATIONS  ON   CONFORKADLB   TRANSITION   ROCKS. 

The  order  of  succession  in  conformable  transition  rocks  is  extremely 
variable,  and  the  thickness  of  the  same  beds  differs  greatly  in  differ- 
ent situations.  In  one  district  we  find  a  whole  uniutermpted  series 
of  calcareous  strata,  forming  entire  mountains ;  and  in  an  adjacent 
district,  the  same  series  are  widely  separated  by  intervening  beds  of 
date,  greywacke,  or  sandstone ;  and  many  of  the  strata  which  occur 
in  one  place,  will  often  be  wanting  in  another.  We  have  before  ob- 
served, that  calcareous  transition  strata  are  subject  to  sudden  varia- 
tions of  quality  in  the  same  mountain :  we  cannot  therefore  be  sur- 
prised, that  in  distant  dbtricts  a  great  diversity  should  exist,  both  in 
the  number  and  thickness  of  calcareous  strata  of  the  same  formation ; 
no  single  stratum  can  be  regarded  as  an  universal  formation.  In 
whatever  manner  the  strata  were  deposited,  the  deposition  has  been 
interrupted  by  causes  to  us  unknown,  which  have  accumulated  thick 
masses  in  one  situation,  and  prevented  their  formation  in  other  parts. 
With  respect  to  beds  composed  chiefly  of  the  fragments  of  older 
rocks,  it  is  evident  that  the  contiguity  to  rocks  which  were  most  easily 
disintegrated,  would  produce  thicker  beds  of  fragments  in  certain  sit- 
fiations  than  in  others,  and  that  their  formation  must  be  local. 

The  organic  remains  found  in  transition  rocks,  belong  almost  ex- 
clusively to  genera  no  longer  existing,  and  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  upper  secondary  strata.  Vegetable  remains  are  rare  in  transition 
rocks;  they  occur  sometimes  in  slate  rocks.  The  trilobite  is  peculiar 
to  transition  rocks:  the  gigantic  species  occurs  in  slate,  and  the 
smaller  species  in  limestone.  The  orthoceratite  is  chiefly  found  in 
transition  limestone ;  univalve  shells  rarely  occur  in  it.  The  prevail- 
ing fossils  in  this  class  are  madrepores,  corallites,  and  cncrinitcs.  The 
remains  of  vcrtcbrated  animals  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  transition 
rocks.  Many  instances  cited  by  foreign  geologists  of  vertebratcd  an- 
imals found  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  erroneous ;  the  rocks  in  which 
they  occur  belong  to  the  secondary  strata ;  and  it  should  be  noticed, 
that  some  English  conchologists  have  described  fossil  remains  from 
specimens  collected  in  particular  counties,  without  knowing  precisely 
their  true  localities,  or  whether  they  were  found  in  situ  or  in  diluvial 
deposits.  In  the  near  vicinity  of  the  transition  limestone  in  Derby- 
shire, I  have  collected  gryphitcs  and  nummulites,  and  even  the  fossils  of 
the  chalk  formation,  but  they  had  no  relation  to  the  ancient  lime- 
stone ;  they  were  found  in  beds  of  gravel 
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Conformable  transition  rocke  cover  the  primary,  and  sometimes 
eltemato  with  them ;  they  are  also  associated  with  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  coal  formation,  so  that  no  well  marked  division  can  be  traced  be- 
tween them :  but  there  is  one  character,  independent  of  all  artificial 
arrangements,  which  serves  to  distinguish  transition  rocks  from  the 
upper  secondary  strata,  in  countries  where  the  regular  coal  formation 
is  found.  All  rocks  under  the  coal  formation,  belong  either  to  the 
transition  or  primary  class ;  and  all  the  strata  above  the  coal  forma- 
tion belong  either  to  the  secondary  or  the  tertiary  class.  The  geo- 
logical position  of  the  regular  coal  formation  thus  serves  as  a  simple 
and  intelligible  key  to  the  geology  of  all  countries,  wherever  it  occurs. 
But  where  the  coal  strata  are  absent,  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
class  to  which  certam  rock  formations  belong,  is  often  very  great.  Of 
this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  perplexed  attempts  of  foreign 
geologists  to  classify  the  vast  calcareous  formations  of  the  Jura,  and 
the  outer  range  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  perplexity  is  further  increased, 
by  the  mistakes  which  are  made  in  referring  to  the  English  mountain 
limestone,  by  confounding  it  with  the  calcaire  alpirij  or  alpine  Jime- 
stone.  The  alpine  limestone,  according  to  some  geologists,  is  a  trans- 
ition limestone ;  but  according  to  other  geologists  it  is  analogous  to 
the  magnesian  limestone  under  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  alio  com- 
prises the  lias  limestones  and  the  oolites.  Indeed,  I  am  eckuvinced 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  rocks  analogous  to  the  chalk  forma- 
tion have  not  unfrequently  been  classed  with  transition  limestones. 
These  mistakes  have  arisen  from  a  desire  to  make  observations  agree 
with  preconceived  theories,  and  with  the  artificial  arrangements  which 
Werner  had  invented.  Thus  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  the  gran- 
itic mountains  of  the  Alps  being  primary,  the  calcareous  mountains 
must  be  primary  also ;  and  when  organic  remains  were  first  discov- 
ered in  them,  the  geologists  in  France  were  greatly  surprised,  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact :  at  length,  by  a  painful  and  re- 
luctant effort,  they  removed  all  these  mountains  from  the  primary  to 
the  transition  class.  A  more  Herculean  labor  remains  to  be  perform- 
ed,— that  of  removing  many  of  these  mountains  still  higher,  to  the  up- 
per secondary  class.  In  the  vicinity  of  Moutiers,  in  the  Tarentaisc, 
where  M.  Brochant  first  observed  some  organic  remains  supposed  to 
belong  to  transition  rocks,  I  discovered  the  Patella  and  other  fossils, 
peculiar  to  the  upper  secondary  strata. 

In  parts  of  France  at  a  distance  from  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  the 
mineral  character  of  the  secondary  strata  might  alone  serve  to  identify 
them  with  the  English  lias,  oolites,  and  chalk  ;  but  in  the  range  of  the 
Jura  and  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps,  the  calcareous  formations  are 
of  such  immense  magnitude,  and  the  beds  arc  often  so  highly  indura- 
ted and  crystalline,  that  it  is  only  from  their  relative  position  and  im- 
bedded fossils,  that  we  can  trace  their  analogy  to  the  English  strata, 
or  to  the  secondary  strata  in  the  north  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

ON  THE  LOWER  OR  GREAT  COAL  FORMATION. 

The  Greological  Position  and  Structure  of  Coal  Districts,  called  Coal-Fields.— 
Dislocation  and  Disturbances  of  Coal  Strata  by  Faults  and  Dykes. — Mineral 
Coal,  Anthracite,  Plumbago,  Wood-Coal  or  Lignite. — Iron-Stone  accompany- 
ing Coal  Strata. — On  Carbon  as  an  original  Constituent  Part  of  the  Globe. — 
On  the  Origin  of  Coal  Strata,  and  their  Deposition  in  Fresh-Water  Lakes  or 
Marshes. — Numerous  Repetitions  of  the  same  Series  of  Beds  in  the  same  Coal- 
Field. — Precautions  necessary  in  the  Elstablishment  of  Iron  Furnaces. — On  the 
Mode  of  searching  for  Coal. — Hints  to  landed  Proprietors  on  the  Probability  of 
finding  Coal  in  Districts  where  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. — On  the  Forma- 
tion of  Coal-Beds  in  Fresh- Water  Lakes. — On  the  Conversion  of  Vegetable 
Matter  into  Coal. — Imperfect  Coal  Formations. — Salt  Springs  in  Coal  Strata. — 
Coal  Mines  in  France  and  North  America.— Observations  on  the  Consumption 
of  Coal  in  Elngland,  and  the  Period  when  the  Coal-Beds  will  be  exhausted. 

In  the  traDsition  rocks  covering  die  primary,  described  in  die  pre- 
ceding chapter,  we  very  rarely,  indeed,  discover  any  remains  of  ve- 
getables, either  terrestrial  or  marine.     Carbon,  which  is  the  principal 
constituent  element  of  all  plants,  is  seldom  found  as  a  mineral  sub- 
stance in  these  rocks ;  for,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  ves- 
tiges of  organic  forms  which  they  contain,  are  of  marine  animab. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  there  were  but  few  islands,  or  tracts 
of  dry  land,  rising  above  the  ancient  ocean,  in  which  these  marine 
calcareous  beds  were  formed  or  deposited.     The  attention  of  the 
geological  student  is  now  required  to  contemplate  a  most  important 
and  extensive  change  in  the  condition  of  the  globe, — at  least,  of  that 
part  of  it  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.     Over  the 
marine  rock  formations  before  described,  we  find  a  series  of  strata, 
two  thousand  feet  or  more  in  aggregate  depth,  in  which  remains  of 
marine  animals  are  extremely  rare,  but  which  contain,  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  or  such  as  have  grown  either 
on  dry  land  or  in  marshes.     Carbon,  in  the  form  of  coal,  constitutes 
also  numerous  beds  in  the  series,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  in- 
ches to  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  alternating  with  beds  of  sandstone, 
indurated  clay,  and  shale  or  schistose  clay.     The  remains  of  vegeta- 
bles are  distributed  in  greater  or  less  abundance  throughout  the 
whole  series,  which,  taken  together,  are  called  by  miners,  in  the 
north,  coal-measures.    The  coal  strata  were,  doubtless,  deposited  in 
the  vicinity  of  extensive  tracts  of  dry  land,  containing  rivers,  marsh- 
es, fresh-water  lakes,  and  mountains :  the  marine  beds  which  are 
the  foundation  of  the  series  of  coal  strata,  and  also  surround  them, 
must,  therefore,  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ancient 
deep,  before  the  vast  accumulation  of  vegetable  mauer  could  be 
formed.    To  whatever  cause  we  attribute  this  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  globe,  it  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  another  re- 
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markable  effect :  after  this  period,  metallic  veins  have  been  rarely 
formed,  for  they  seldom  rise  into  the  coal  strata.  The  vegetable  re- 
mains that  are  in  the  coal  strata,  appear  principally  to  belong  to  plants 
that  abound  chiefly  in  tropical  climates,  as  will  be  subsequendy  no- 
ticed. In  no  country  have  coal-measures  been  more  extensively 
worked  than  in  England,  or  the  relations  of  the  strata  to  the  rocks 
above  or  below  them  been  more  fully  examined. 

Every  coal  district  has  its  peculiar  series  of  strata,  unconnected 
with  any  other :  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  the  nature  of  the 
'different  beds  in  each.  A  district,  with  its  peculiar  series  of  strata, 
18  called  a  coal-field.  The  foundation  rock  on  which  the  coal-fields 
of  Derbyshire,  Northumberland,  Durham^  Shropshire,  and  North 
and  Soudi  Wales  immediately  rest,  is  the  mountain  and  transition 
limestone,  described  in  Chapter  VII.  In  Nottinghamshire,  York- 
shire, and  Liancashire,  the  foundation  rock  has  not  been  sunk  to,  nor 
idoes  it  rise  to  the  surface ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  limestone,  though  this  is 
by  no  means  essential  to  a  coal-field.  In  some  parts  of  Fcaece,  I 
have  observed  the  coal  strata  resting  upon  granite ;  being  sepanted 
from  it  only  by  a  thick  bed  of  conglomerate.  A  general  view  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Derbyshire  coal-field  may  be  taken  as  aflbrdmg 
a  ^pe  of  the  whole  English  coal-fields,  with  certain  exceptbnsy 
ivbich  will  be  noticed. 

The  thick  beds  of  mountain  limestone  (see  Chap.  VII.)  which 
form  entire  mountains,  decline  in  height  towards  the  eastern  side  of 
the  county,  and  are  covered  by  the  coal-measures.  The  lowest  bed 
of  these  measures,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  bed  which  sepa- 
rates the  coal-measures  from  the  limestone,  partakes  of  a  mixed 
character,  varying  from  soft  argillaceous  shale  to  hard  sandstone ; 
the  prevailing  color  is  a  dark  reddish  or  blackish  brown.  This  bed 
has  been  called  limestone-shale :  its  total  thickness  varies  from  five 
to  six  hundred  feet,  but  in  some  situations  is  much  less. 

The  harder  strata  of  which  this  great  bed  is  composed,  arc  sepa- 
rated by  soft  beds  that  easily  disintegrate  and  fall  down ;  they  form 
the  exposed  face  of  Mam  Tor,  or  the  shivering  mountain,  near  Cas- 
tleton.  The  peculiar  circumstance  which  renders  this  bed  remark- 
able is,  that  though  it  contains  chiefly  vegetable  remains,  it  contains 
also  occasional  patches  or  limited  strata  of  dark  bituminous  lime- 
stone, with  beds  and  nodules  of  ironstone,  and  thin  seams  of  coal, 
which,  however  interesting  they  may  be  to  the  geological  enquirer, 
are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  worked.  The  next  large  bed,  which  is 
in  some  situations  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  tliickness,  is 
composed  cliiefly  of  strata  of  hard  siliceous  sandstone,  which  is  in 
some  places  coarse,  containing  angular  fragmenis  of  quartz;  in  other 
parts  it  is  a  fine  grained  and  very  durable  stone.  Some  of  the  strata 
of  this  bed  were  formerly  worked  for  millstones ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  received  the  name  of  Millstone  Grit.     It  contains,  as 
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far  as  I  have  examined,  the  remains  of  vegetables  ezclusivelj,  bol 
no  beds  of  workable  coal  occur  in  it.  Where  die  strata  crop  or 
basset  out,  this  rock  forms  abrupt  and  picturesque  cliffi.  Above  the 
grit,  are  laid  the  regular  series  of  coal-measures  or  strata,  comprising 
sandstone  of  various  qualities,  indurated  clay  called  tZtineA,  ironstone, 
softer  argillaceous  beds  caHed  bindf  and  schistose  argillaceous  beds, 
called  shale.  There  are  also  two  argillaceous  strata  containing  no- 
merous  shells  allied  to  fresh-water  muscles,  and  hence  caUed  Mus- 
cle-bind. 

A  gentleman  extensively  engaged  in  the  working  of  coal  mines  in 
this  district,  had  an  approximate  measure  taken  of  the  thickness  of 
the  difiereot  beds,  which  he  sent  me,  and  it  was  published  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work ;  from  which  '^  it  appears,  that  the  total  depth 
taken  on  the  level  line  of  the  measure  of  the  whole  Derbyshire  strata, 
including  part  of  Nottinghamshire,  is  thirteen  hundred  and  ten  yards, 
in  which  are  thirty  different  beds  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from 
six  inches  to  eleven  feet,  making  the  total  thickness  of  coal  twen^ 
six  yards :  of  course  the  above  estimate  can  be  regarded  only  as  an 
approximation  to  truth,  sbce  the  thickness  of  the  strata  was  taken 
upon  a  level  line,  and  not  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  their  inclina- 
tion or  dip.^  Making  an  allowance  for  excess  in  the  above  measure- 
roent,  the  true  thickness  of  the  strata  may  fairly  be  esthnated  at  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

What  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice  in  the  bed  of  limestone- 
shale  before  mentioned,  below  the  coal-measures,  and  above  the 
mountain  limestone,  is,  that  this  bed  presents  a  transition  from  marine 
calcareous  strata  with  animal  remains,  to  fresh-water  strata  with  ter- 
restrial vegetables :  as  both  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  bed,  it 
would  imply,  that  the  subjacent  limestone  had  been  gradually  but 
unequally  raised  above  the  sea,  and  during  its  elevation  some  parts 
remained  immersed  in  the  ocean,  while  other  parts  were  covered 
with  vegetable  depositions.  In  the  western  side  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  the  alternations  of  coal  of  inferior  quality,  with  beds 
of  mountain  limestone,  are  more  distinct,  and  the  transition  from  ma- 
rine to  fresh-water  formations  on  a  larger  scale :  both  prove  that  the 
elevation  of  the  beds  above  the  sea  was  efiected  by  the  operation  of 
an  elevating  force  acting  slowly,  or  at  distant  intervals, — a  subject 
which  it  is  proposed  to  advert  to  in  another  part  of  the  volume. 

Coal-fields,  as  before  stated,  are  of  limited  extent,  and  the  strata 
frequently  dip  to  a  common  centre,  being  often  arranged  in  basin- 
shaped  concavities,  which  appear  to  have  been  originally  detached 
lakes,  that  were  gradually  filled  by  repeated  depositions  of  carbon- 
aceous and  mineral  matter.  In  some  of  the  larger  coal-fields,  the 
original  form  of  the  lake  cannot  be  traced,  but  in  the  smaller  ones 
it  is  distinctly  preserved. 

The  different  strata  under  a  bed  of  coal  are  frequently  similar  to 
the  strata  over  it ;  and  the  same  series  is  again  repeated,  in  some 
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mines  several  times,  wider  different  beds  of  coal,  with  a  perfect  simi- 
larity both  in  the  succession  and  thickness  of  each.  In  some  msUuo- 
ces,  a  single  bed  of  stone  of  vast  thickness  separates  two  beds  of  coaL 
In  other  instances,  only  a  very  thin  stratum  of  shale  or  clay  lies  be- 
tween coal  beds.* 

Though  nuiherous  beds  or  seams  of  coal  occur  in  one  coal-field, 
very  rarely  more  than  three  of  these  are  worked.  The  thickness 
of  the  coal  strata  in  the  same  coal-field,  often  varies  from  a  few  in- 
ches to  several  yards ;  but  each  stratum  generally  preserves  nearly 
the  same  thickness  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Instances  to  the 
contrary  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  same  bed  will  become  nar- 
rower or  wider,  and  sometimes  be  divided  by  a  stratum  of  incombos- 
tible  earthy  matter,  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  Few  beds  of 
coal  are  worked  at  a  great  depth,  which  are  less  than  two  feet  in 
thickness.  The  stratum  lying  over  a  bed  of  coal  is  called  its  rooi^ 
and  the  stratum  under  it  the  floor.  The  facility  of  getting  coal  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  compactness  of  the  stone  which  forms  the 
roof,  not  only  on  account  of  the  security  from  falling,  but  for  keep- 
ing out  the  upper  water,  and  preserving  the  pit  in  a  dry  stai^.  Too 
great  expense  incurred  in  supporting  the  roof  when  it  b  looat^  fia* 
quendy  prevents  a  valuable  bed  of  coal  from  being  worked,  or  ab- 
sorbs all  the  profit.  In  some  situations,  the  roof  is  indurated  day, 
impregnated  with  bitumen  and  pyrites.  When  this  falls  down,  and 
is  intermixed  with  water  and  small*coal  at  the  bottom,  it  takes  fire 
spontaneously ;  on  which  account  the  miners  close  up  the  space  with 
common  clay,  where  the  coal  has  been  worked,  to  prevent  the  access 
of  air  to  the  combustible  matter.  This  kind  of  combustible  clay  is 
called  tow ;  it  is  common  in  the  Asbby-de-Ia-Zouch  coal-field,  and 
in  Staffordshire.  The  floor  or  stratum  on  which  the  coal  lies,  con- 
sists of  clay  in  various  degrees  of  induration,  and  is  aln[K)st  always  of 
that  kind  which  will  resist  the  action  of  fire,  called  fire-clay,  suited 
for  furnace  bricks  and  crucibles. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  coal  strata  are  frequendy  bent 
in  concavities,  resembling  a  trough  or  basin,  dipping  down  on  onQ 
side  of  the  field  and  rising  on  the  other.  In  Plate  IV.  fig.  2.  the 
section  of  a  coal-field  is  represented,  in  which  the  coal  strata  c  c  c, 
D  D  are  inclined  in  this  manner,  but  partially  dislocated  by  a  fracture 
or  fault  at  r.  The  extremities  of  the  lowest  stratum  c  c,  are  sever- 
al miles  distant  in  some  coal-fields,  in  others  not  more  than  one  mile. 

In  the  great  coal-field  in  South  Wales,  which  is  rather  a  long 
trough  than  a  basin,  the  strata  are  arranged  in  this  manner  over  an 
extent  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  a  variable  breadth  of 
from  five  to  twenty  miles.  It  is  partly  broken  into  by  Caermarthen 
Bay,  but  it  forms  an  extent  of  surface  exceeding  twelve  hundred 
square  miles.  It  contains  twenty-three  beds  of  workable  coal,  which 
are  said  by  Mr.  Martin  to  make  together  ninety-five  feet  in  thickness 
of  this  valuable  mineral ;  this  will  yield  sixty-four  million  tons  of  coal 
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per  square  mfle.  Tbe  thickest  bed  of  coal  is  nine  feet ;  in  some 
parts  there  are  sixteen  seams  of  ironstone.  The  strata  of  this  vast 
coal-field  are  deeply  cut  through  by  valleys,  and  are  much  broken 
by  faults,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  varies  greatly  in  different  parts 
of  the  field. 

At  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shropshire,  the  breadth  of  some  of  the  coal- 
fields is  not  a  mile.  At  Ashby  Wolds  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  field  at  «,  Plate  IV.  fig.  2.,  the  main  bed  of  coal  is  work- 
ed at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards ;  but  by  the  bend- 
ing and  rise  of  the  strata,  the  same  bed  comes  to  the  surface  at  i, 
about  three  miles  distant.  The  depth  of  coal  strata,  from  the  incli- 
nation or  bending  of  the  strata,  differs  much  in  the  same  district,  as 
will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  and  from  an  inspection  of 
the  last-mentioned  figure.  Some  coal-fields  extend  in  a  waving 
form  over  a  district. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  England,  the  strata  generally  decline,  or, 
in  the  miner's  language,  dip,  to  the  south-east  point :  on  the  western 
side  of  the  strata  they  are  more  frequently  thrown  into  difierent  and 
qpposite  directions,  by  what  are  called  faults  and  dykes. 

K  fimll  is  A  break  or  intersection  of  strata,  by  which  they  are  com- 
moDly  raised  or  thrown  down ;  so  that,  in  working  a  bed  of  coal,  the 
men  come  suddenly  to  its  apparent  termination.  A  dyke  is  a  wall 
of  mineral  matter,  cutting  through  the  strata  in  a  position  nearly  ver- 
tical. (See  Plate  IV.  fig.  2.  and  3.)  The  name  dyke  is  originally 
derived  from  our  Ptorthern  neighbors:  it  signifies  a  wall.  The 
thickness  of  dykes  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
and  even  yards.  The  dykes  which  intersect  coal  strata  are  compo- 
sed of  indurated  clay,  or  more  frequently  of  basalt,  and  will  be  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  following  chapter.  In  some  coal-fields  the 
strata  are  raised  or  thrown  down  on  one  side  of  a  dyke  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  or  more ;  and  the  miner,  after  penetrating  through  it 
(see  Plate  IV.  fig.  3.),  instead  of  finding  the  same  coal  again,  meets 
with  beds  of  stone  or  clay  on  the  other  side  at  e :  hence  he  is  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  searching  for  the  coal  which  is 
thus  cut  off.  If  the  stratum  of  stone  e  be  the  same  as  any  of  the 
strata  which  were  sunk  through  in  making  the  pit  or  shaft  g  g,  it 
proves  that  the  bed  of  coal  on  the  other  side  of  the  fault  is  thrown 
down,  and  he  can  determine  tbe  exact  distance  between  that  stratum, 
and  the  coal  he  is  in  search  of.  l^ut  if  the  stone  is  of  a  different 
kind  to  any  which  was  above  the  coal  he  is  working,  he  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  strata  on  the  other  side  of  the  fault  are  thrown  up,  but 
to  what  distance,  if  the  under  strata  have  not  been  previously  per- 
forated, can  be  ascertained  only  by  trial.  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  two  or  more  strata  of  stone  or  shale,  at  different  depths, 
arc  so  similar  in  their  quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  :  in  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  perforate  the  stra- 
tum, to  ascertain  its  thickness,  and  examine  the  quality  of  the  strata 
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above  or  below  it,  by  which  its  identity  with  any  known  stntom  miy 
generally  be  ascertained.  The  manner  in  which  the  strata  are  in- 
clined towards  the  fault,  will  also  determine  whether  they  are  thrown 
up  or  down,  provided  they  are  not  shattered  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  it,  which  is  frequently  the  case.*  Each  bed  of  coal  in 
a  coal-field  has  certain  characters  by  which  it  may  generally  be 
known  to  be  the  same.  Its  thickness,  and  the  quality  of  the  roof 
and  floor,  with  that  of  the  upper  and  under  strata,  generally  serve  to 
identify  it,  though  it  may  be  much  deeper  in  one  place  than  another. 

The  dykes  which  intersect  coal  strata  are  generally  impervious  to 
water;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  where  the  strata  decline 
to  them,  they  hold  up  the  water,  and  occasion  springs  at  the  surface, 
or  keep  the  coal  works  on  that  side  of  the  fault  under  water,  when 
the  coal  works  on  the  other  side  are  dry.  This  will  be  better  ui»- 
derstood  by  referring  to  Plate  IV.  fig.  2.  and  3.,  where  the  coal  strata 
on  the  right  hand  decline  or  dip  to  the  fault  or  dyke ;  and  the  water 
which  passes  through  or  between  the  strata  will  be  stopped  at  the 
faults  and  dammed  up ;  in  which  case  the  coal  beds  to  the  right  of 
the  dyke  will  be  under  water,  and  those  on  the  other  side  dry.  Now, 
should  a  perforation  be  incautiously  made  through  the  dyka^  all  the 
water  will  be  thrown  upon  the  works  on  the  left,  that  were  befive 
dry.  Where  the  coal  on  each  side  of  a  fault  belongs  to  different 
proprietors,  a  few  strokes  with  a  pickaxe  may  thus  do  incalculable 
mischief  to  those  on  the  one  side,  and  render  great  service  to  the 
other,  by  laying  their  pits  dry. 

The  deepest  coal  mines  in  England  are  those  in  Northumberland 
and  in  the  county  of  Durham,  some  of  which  are  worked  nearly 
three  hundred  yards  below  the  surface.  The  thickest  bed  of  En- 
glish coal  of  any  considerable  extent  is  the  main  coal  in  Stafibrd- 
shire,  which  is  thirty  feet.  The  upper,  lower,  and  middle  parts  of 
the  bed  differ  in  quality.  Mr.  Keir,  who  has  written  an  interesting 
account  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  south  of  Staffordshire,  says  that 
thirteen  different  kinds  of  coal  occur  over  each  other  in  this  bed ; 
the  uppermost,  which  is  compact,  serves  as  a  roof  in  getting  the  un- 
der coal.  At  the  Wood  Mill-hill  colliery  in  this  county,  the  coal  is 
said  to  be  forty-five  feet  thick  ;  and  three  beds  of  coal,  from  three  to* 
four  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  found  under  it,  since  Mr.  Kier's  ac- 
count was  published.  The  first  is  only  two  yards  under  the  thick 
coal.  The  main  bed  of  coal  in  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal-field  is 
thirteen  feet  thick ;  the  upper  and  lower  seams  of  this  bed  also  vary 
in  quality  ;  and  the  top  serves  as  the  roof,  being  more  compact  than 
the  stratum  over  the  coal.     Few  beds  of  coal  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 


♦  If  the  dyke  make  an  acute  angle  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  strata,  thej 
are  thrown  up  on  thai  side ;  hut  if  it  make  an  obtuse  angle,  thev  arc  thrown  down. 
See  Plate  IV.  fig.  2.  d;  and  fig.  2.d.  ^^    '      - 
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laod  or  in  Walet  exce^  from  six  to  niiia  feel  m  tbickDess ;  but  a 
diflkreoce  io  the  quality  maj  generally  be  observed  in  the  upper> 
lower,  and  middle  parts  of  tbe  same  bed. 

A  curious  iact  is  stated  by  Mr.  Keir  respecting  the  main  coal  of 
Stafibrdsbire.  In  one  situation  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  bed  separates 
from  the  lower,  and  rises  to  the  surface,  or  crops  out.  It  is  at  first 
divided  by  indurated  clay  called  bind  or  clunch ;  but  as  the  distance 
becomes  wider,  the  intervening  stone  grows  harder,  and  will  strike 
fire  with  flint.  Similar  separations  sometimes  take  place  in  the  beds 
of  coal  in  the  mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The  largest 
known  bed  of  coal  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire  is  near  Bamsley : 
it  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  or  more  seams,  which  soon  separate  again.  The  miners  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  same  bed  in  situations  where  it  might  have 
been  found,  bad  it  preserved  the  same  thickness,  in  other  parts  of  its 
course. 

Coal  strata,  beside  the  more  common  disIocatk)ns  by  faults,  pre« 
sent  remarkable  contortions,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain, 
except  by  admitung  a  lateral  force,  which  has  compressed  them  into 
a  ligzag  form.  To  the  same  cause,  or  perhaps  to  a  partial  sinking 
of  the  earth,  we  may  attribute  the  origin  of  what  is  called  faulty 
groundj  which  frequently  occurs  in  coal-fields.  In  this,  no  actual 
dyke  appears  to  have  been  formed ;  but  the  beds  of  coal,  with  aU 
tbe  accompanying  strata,  are  so  broken  and  shattered,  that  no  work* 
ings  can  be  carried  on,  till  the  miner  has  got  through  them  into  regu* 
lar  strata.  These  broken  parts  of  the  strata,  called  troubles  and 
faulty  graundj  occasion  much  more  difficulty  to  the  miner  than  com- 
mon faults  or  dykest  and  are  sometimes  of  great  extent. 

In  some  coal  fields  one  part  of  a  stratum  is  inclined,  and  the  other 
pan  vertical.  A  curious  fact  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  a  small  coal 
field  near  the  town  of  Manchester.* 

Tbe  position  of  coal  strata  in  many  coal  fields  may  be  represented 
by  a  series  of  fresh  water  muscle  shells,  decreasing  in  size,  laid  with- 
in each  other  but  separated  by  a  thin  paste  of  clay.  If  one  side  of 
the  shell  be  raised,  it  will  represent  the  general  rise  of  the  strata  in 
that  direction ;  and  if  the  whole  series  be  dislocated  by  partial  cracks 
rising  one  part  a  little  and  depressing  the  other,  to  represent  faults  in 
the  coal,  it  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  coal  field  than  any  descrip- 
tion can  convey.  We  are  here  to  suppose  thai  each  shell  represents 
a  stratum  of  coal,  and  the  partitions  of  clay  the  earthy  strata  by 
which  they  are  separated.  The  outer  shell  represents  the  lowest 
bed  of  coal,  which  may  be  many  miles  in  extent.  Now,  if  a  much 
larger  shell  be  filled  with  sand,  and  the  lowest  shell  be  pressed  into  it 
we  may  consider  the  large  shell  to  represent  limestone,  and  the  sand 

«  I  have  giTen  a  short  account  of  this  coal  field  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geologic  al  Society. 
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gritstone:  we  shall  then  have  a  model  of  the  coal  strata  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  their  situation  over  the  metalliferous  lime, 
with  the  beds  of  sandstone,  by  which  they  are  separated  from  it. 

From  the  inclination  or  bending  of  coal  strata,  they  always  rise 
near  to  the  surface  in  some  parts  of  their  course,  and  would  be  visi- 
ble if  not  covered  by  soil  or  gravel.  In  the  intersections  formed 
by  rivulets,  or  by  accidental  fractures  on  the  sides  of  hills  in  a  district, 
the  nature  of  the  strata  may  often  be  determined,  and  should  be  as- 
certained before  any  expense  be  incurred  in  boring  or  sinking  for 
coal.  When  this  is  done,  a  proper  station  should  be  chosen ;  which 
requires  great  judgment ;  otherwise  it  is  possible  to  bore  or  sink  to 
great  depths,  and  miss  a  bed  of  coal  which  exists  very  near  the  place. 
This  will  be  evident  from  the  inspection  of  the  two  stations,  a  and  &, 
Plate  IV.  fig.  2. ;  in  the  latter  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  with  the 
bed  of  coal,  c,  because  the  search  is  made  beyond  the  line  where 
it  rises  to  the  surface,  or,  in  the  miner's  language,  crops  out.  At  a, 
coal  would  be  found  after  sinking  only  a  few  yards.^  In  most  situa- 
tions, it  is  better  to  search  for  coal,  as  deep  as  can  be  done  without 
expensive  machinery,  by  sinking  a  well  in  preference  to  boring.  By 
sinking,  a  decisive  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  strata 
can  be  ascertained  as  far  as  you  descend,  which  can  be  only  imper- 
fectly known  by  boring ;  for  the  latter  mode  is  liable  to  great  uncer-: 
tainty  of  result,  from  bendings  or  slips  of  the  strata.  If,  for  instance, 
the  borer  be  worked  in  the  situation  a,  Plate  IV.  fig.  2.,  it  will  pass 
through  a  great  depth  of  coal,  which  in  reality  may  not  be  more  than 
a  few  inches  in  thickness.  Besides  the  uncertainty  of  the  results, 
the  grossest  impositions  are  sometimes  practised  to  answer  interested 
purposes,  and  induce  proprietors  to  continue  the^search,  where  there 
is  no  reasonable  probability  of  success.  Where  coal  strata  come  to 
the  surface,  they  are  generally  in  a  soft  decomposed  state,  and  inter- 
mixed with  earthy  matter.  They  frequently  present  no  appearance 
of  coal,  but  the  soil  may  be  observed  of  a  darker  colour.  The  real 
quality  of  the  coal  cannot  be  ascertained  until  it  is  found  below,  in 
its  natural  undecomposed  state,  lying  between  two  regular  strata  of 
stone  or  indurated  clay.  In  general  it  is  observed,  that  the  same 
bed  improves  in  quality,  as  it  sinks  deeper  into  the  earth.  Coal 
strata  are  generally  split  or  divisible  into  rhomboidal  blocks,  by  ver- 
tical joints :  these  are  called  slines ;  the  oblique  shorter  joints  arc 
called  cutters. 

From  what  will  be  stated  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  more  than  one  third  of  England  in  which  all  search  for 
valuable  coal  is  useless  :  the  knowledge  of  a  negative  fact  becomes 


♦  In  1811, 1  saw  in  Radnorshire,  a  fruiilcs'^  se.in.li  for  coal  of  ihi.s  kind  ;  a  l>ed 
of  coal  of  a  bad  quality  rose  near  the  surlace.  and  llic  Httt'iniu>  lo  obiain  it  were 
made  beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  bed. 
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important,  when  it  saves  us  from  loss  of  time,  expense,  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Common  coal  is  a  mineral  too  well  known  to  require  a  particular 
description.  Mineralogists  divide  coal  into  two  species, — Brown 
coal,  and  Black  coal ;  the  former,  sometimes  called  wood  coal,  is 
chiefly  found  in  alluvial  or  diluvial  ground.  It  contains,  besides 
charcoal  and  bitumen,  various  vegetable  principles,  and  the  branches 
or  trunks  of  trees  partially  decomposed,  which  mark  the  origin  of 
this  kind  of  coal. 

Black  coal  or  common  coaly  is  composed  of  charcoal,  bitumen  and 
earthy  matter.  The  latter  forms  the  ashes  which  remain  after  com- 
bustion :  these  vary  in  proportion  in  different  coals,  from  two  to  near 
twenty  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  bitumen  varies  from  twenty  to 
forty  per  cent.,  and  the  charcoal  from  forty  to  more  than  eighty  per 
cent. 

Mineralogists  have  enumerated  many  diiSerent  kinds  of  black  coal : 
several  of  these  pass  by  gradation  into  each  other  in  the  same  mine. 
The  most  important  varieties  in  an  economical  view  are  the  hard  coal 
like  that  of  Staffordshire,  and  bituminous  or  caking  coal,  called  in 
London  Sea-coal. 

Anthracite  is  a  mineral  approaching  to  tlie  state  of  plumbago  ;  it 
consists  nearly  of  pure  carbon,  is  extremely  hard  and  difficult  to  ignite, 
and  has  often  a  serai-metallic  lustre.  It  occurs  in  rocks  which  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  transition  class,  but  is 
sometimes  found  in  small  quantities  in  regular  coal  strata.  The  coal 
in  the  extensive  coal  formation  of  Pennsylvania  is  called  anthracite, 
because  ii  emits  but  lillle  smoke  in  burning,  but  is  only  a  variety  of 
common  coal,  containing  but  little  bitumen. 

Coal  strata  are  frequently  accompanied  by  thin  strata  of  ironstone. 
This  stone  has  a  dark  brown  or  gray  color,  it  has  an  earthy  appear- 
ance and  fracture,  and  is  about  three  times  heavier  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  Some  kinds  have  the  specific  gravity  of  3*6. 
Though  modern  mineralogists  call  this  mineral  clay-ironstone,  after 
Werner,  from  its  resemblance  to  argillaceous  stones,  on  analysis  it  is 
found  to  contain  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  alumine  or  pure  clay, 
sometimes  not  more  than  two  per  cent.  It  is  composed  principally 
of  iron  combined  with  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  silex,  and  in  some  instances  with  calcareous  earth.  Kit 
be  of  a  good  quality,  it  yields  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  iron.  In 
some  of  the  beds  of  clay  over  coal,  detached  nodules  of  ironstone 
occur,  which  are  also  smelted  for  iron. 

The  vast  extent  and  importance  of  our  iron  works  are  well  known 
but  their  establishment  is  of  recent  date.  Formerly  our  furnaces 
were  on  a  diminutive  scale,  and  wood  or  charcoal  was  the  only  fuel 
employed,  but  in  the  present  cultivated  state  of  the  country,  wood 
could  not  be  procured  in  requisite  quantity.  The  application  of  coal 
or  coke  to  the  smelting  of  iron  is  among  the  most  useful  of  modem 
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improvements ;  but  it  is  only  some  kinds  of  coal  that  are  proper  for 
the  purpose.  Inattention  to  this  circumstance  has  frequently  led 
landed  proprietors  to  great  unprofitable  expense.  Finding  ironstone 
«nd  coal  in  abundance  upon  their  estates,  they  have  constructed  fur-* 
naces  and  other  works  at  a  considerable  cost,  and  have  discovered 
too  late  that  the  coal,  however  suitable  for  domestic  or  other  useS| 
was  unfit  to  make  iron  of  a  marketable  quality.  To  make  good  iron 
from  the  best  ironstone,  it  is  necessary  that  the  coal  should  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  every  substance  with  which  sulphur  is  corobbed. 
It  should  possess  the  property  of  forming  a  hard  coke  or  cinder;  and 
if  it  have  the  quality  of  cementing  or  caking^  it  is  the  more  valuablei 
as  the  small  coal  can  then  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  coking,  which 
is  frequendy  wasted  where  it  does  not  possess  this  quality. 

Different  opinions  have  been  formed  respecting  the  origin  of  ooal. 
In  the  primary  and  transition  mountains,  a  particular  species  of  coal 
occurs  in  small  quantities,  as  before  stated,  which  is  extremely  hard 
and  splendent,  and  burns  without  smoke  or  flame,  and  is  called  an-* 
thracite ;  it  resembles  and  appears  to  pass  into,  the  mineral  called 
plumbago  or  graphite.     Common  coal  also  sometimes  graduates  into 
plumbago.     Plumbago  and  anthracite  are  so  completely  mmeralized 
as  to  present  no  indications  of  a  vegetable  origin ;  but  the  slate,  in 
which  anthracite  is  imbedded,  sometimes  contains  impressions  of 
ferns,  and  the  strata  over  common  coal,  abound  in  vegetable  impres- 
sions :  the  cortical  part  of  the  vegetable  is  frequently  seen  converted 
into  mineral  coal.     It  is  not  often  that  vegetable  impressions  are 
found  in  the  coal  itself;  but  some  of  the  regular  coal  beds  in  the 
Dudley  coal-field,  of  which  I  have  specimens  of  considerable  size 
and  thickness,  are  composed  of  distinct  layers  of  vegetables,  convert- 
ed into  true  mineral  coal ;  but,  when  separated,  preserving  the  dis- 
tinct cortical  impressions  of  plants  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  coal.     It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  all  the  coal  beds  in  the 
same  field  are  also  formed  of  vegetable  matter,  though  the  impres- 
sions may  be  effaced.     I  have  also  a  specimen  of  common  coal  from 
Derbyshire,  with  different  cortical  impressions.     Granting  that  com- 
mon coal  is  originally  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetables, 
it  may  be  fairly  asked, — from  whence  did  the  vegetable  tribes  origin- 
ally derive  the  carbon,  of  which  their  solid  parts  are  principally  com- 
posed? Carbon  either  previously  existed  in  nature,  or  trees  and 
plants  had   the   power  of  forming    it  from  more  simple   elements. 
Neither  of  these  opinions  is  improbable,  nor  are  they  at  variance 
with  each  other.     If  carbon   be  a   compound  substance,  of  which 
hydrogen  is  a  constituent  part,   it  may  be  formed  by  the  process  of 
vegetation,  or  it  may  exist  also  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  independent 
of  organic  productions.     That  carbon  is  an  original  constituent  ele- 
mentary part  of  the  globe,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  con- 
sider that,  united  with  oxygen,  it  is  an  important  constituent  part  of 
all  limestone  mountains,  composing  nearly  one  half,  by  weight,  of 
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tbeir  substance,  or  44  of  carbonic  acid  to  56  of  lime.  Now^  the 
quantity  of  carbon,  when  separated  from  the  oxygen,  would  be  equal 
to  one  eighth  of  the  whole  mass  of  h'mestone ;  and,  as  all  the  an- 
cient limestone  formations  were  deposited  under  the  ocean,  we  can- 
not suppose  that  this  carbon  was  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Could  the  carbon  be  separated  from  the  limestone  in  the 
great  calcareous  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  it  would  form  a 
bed  of  pure  carbon,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  through  the 
vast  extent  of  these  mountains :  and  were  we  forced  to  admit  that 
this  carbon  was  derived  from  organic  secretion,  we  should  rather 
look  to  the  animal  than  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  its  origin ;  as  no 
small  portion  of  many  calcareous  mountains  is  composed  of  ani- 
mal remains,  and  calcareous  beds  are  forming  in  our  present  seas,  of 
great  extent  and  thickness,  by  the  accumulation  of  shells  and  coral. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  in  a  recent  work  on  vegetable  fossils,  has 
ingeniously  suggested  another  origin  for  vegetable  carbon :  he  ad- 
mits, as  I  have  done,  that  carbon  is  an  original  element  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  globe,  and  its  atmosphere.  He  supposes  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  ancient  world,  might  contain  more  carbonic  acid 
than  at  present.  This  would  be  highly  favorable  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  plants ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  plants  absorbed  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  (fixed  air),  they  would  render  the  atmosphere  more 
pure,  and  fit  it  for  the  future  respiration  of  animals. 

Bitumen,  which  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  known 
to  exude  from  the  lava  of  recent  volcanoes ;  and  the  volcanic  tufa  in 
Auvergne,  which  covers  a  Vast  extent  of  surface,  is,  almost  every 
where,  intermixed  with  bitumen.  In  hot  weather  I  have  seen  it 
trickling  out  of  the  tufa  in  considerable  quantities,  resembling  melted 
pitch.  As  the  ancient  volcanoes  of  that  district  broke  out  from  be- 
neath the  granite,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  bitumen  which  abounds 
in  the  volcanic  tufa  is  as  much  a  mineral  substance  as  the  sulphur 
which  accompanies  volcanic  eruptions,  or  which  is  sublimed  from  the 
vapors  of  quiescent  volcanoes. 

Though  the  carbon  that  exists  as  a  constituent  part  in  some  pri- 
mary rocks  may  be  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  there  can 
scarcely  remain  a  doubt,  that  wood-coal  and  common  coal  are  of 
vegetable  origin.  Wood-coal,  or  brown  coal,  is  found  in  low  situa- 
uons,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  heaps  of  trees  buried  by 
inundations  under  beds  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel.  The  woody  parts 
have  probably  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  vegetable  fermentation, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  earthy  matter,  by  which  they 
have  been  carbonized  and  consolidated.  In  some  specimens  of  this 
coal,  the  vegetable  fibre  or  grain  is  perceptible  in  one  part,  and  the 
other  part  is  reduced  to  coal.  The  vegetable  principles  which  this 
coal  contains,  united  with  bitumen  and  charcoal,  have  been  already 
stated.  In  black  or  common  coal,  the  vegetable  extract  and  resin 
are  destroyed,  and  the  charcoal  and  bitumen  alone  remain ;  but 
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wood-coal  and  common  coal  bear  in  other  respects  too  close  a  resem- 
blance, to  allow  us  to  ascribe  to  them  a  different  origin,  though  they 
were  probably  formed  from  different  tribes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  under  different  circumstances. 

Wood-^oal*  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  at  Bovey  Heath- 
field,  near  Exeter.  Several  beds  of  coal  are  separated  by  strata  of 
clay  and  gravel :  the  lowest  is  seventeen  feet  thick,  and  rests  on  a 
bed  of  clay,  under  which  is  sand  resembling  sea  sand.  The  coal  in 
contact  with  the  clay  has  a  brown  colour,  and  appears  intermixed 
with  earth.  In  other  parts  the  lamina;  of  the  coal  undulate,  and  re- 
semble the  roots  of  trees :  in  the  middle  of  the  lowest  stratum  the 
coal  is  more  compact,  and  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  nearly  as  heavy 
as  common  coal. 

A  great  repository  of  this  kind  of  coal  exists  near  Cologne :  it 
extends  for  many  leagues :  it  is  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  covered 
with  a  bed  of  gravel,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep.  Trunks  of 
trees  deprived  of  their  branches  are  imbedded  in  this  coal ;  which 
proves  that  they  have  been  transported  from  a  distance.  Nuts 
which  are  indigenous  to  Hindostan  and  China,  and  a  fragrant  resinous 
substance,  are  also  found  in  it.  A  similar  resinous  substance  occurs 
in  the  Bovey  coal,  and  was  also  discovered  with  fossil  wood,  in  cut- 
ting through  Highgate  Hill.  Mr.  Hatchett,  by  whom  it  was  analyzed, 
has  given  it  the  name  of  retinasphaltum. 

In  wood-coal  we  almost  seize  nature  in  the  act  of  making  coal, 
before  the  process  is  completed.  These  formations  of  coal  are  of 
far  more  recent  date  than  that  of  common  coal,  though  their  origin 
must  be  referred  to  a  former  condition  of  the  globe,  when  the  veg- 
etable productions  of  tropical  climates  flourished  in  northern  latitudes. 
The  vegetable  origin  of  common  mineral  coal,  appears  to  be  estab- 
lished by  its  association  with  strata  abounding  in  vegetable  impres- 
sions ;  by  its  close  similarity  to  wood-coal  (which  is  undoubtedly  a 
vegetable  product) ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  decisive  fact,  that  some  min- 
eral coal  in  the  Dudley  coal-field  is  composed  entirely  of  layers  of 
mineralized  plants. 

But  though  the  vegetable  origin  of  mineral  coal  may  be  satisfacto- 
rily established,  there  is  considerable  difliculty  in  conceiving  by  what 
process  so  many  beds  and  seams  of  coal  have  been  regularly  ar- 
ranged over  each  other  in  the  same  coal-field,  and  separated  by  strata 
of  sandstone,  shale,  and  indurated  clay.  It  will  tend  to  simplify  the 
enquiry,  if  we  examine  a  coal-field  of  very  limited  extent ;  such  as 
those  which  occur  in  small  coal-basins  called  swilleys  on  the  hills  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  which  are  not  more  than  one 


♦  The  description  of  wocxl-coal  ought  lo  be  jjivcn  in  tho  acrount  of  the  tertiarv' 
strata  and  diluvia,  but  it  oHcrs  many  circunislanccs  which  tend  to  elucidate  tlic 
fonnaiioQ  of  mineral  coal. 
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mile  ID  length  and  breadth.  It  seems  evident  that  these  basins  have 
once  been  small  lakes  or  marshes,  and  that  the  strata  have  been  de- 
posited on  the  bottom  and  sides,  taking  the  concave  form  which  de« 
positions  under  such  circumstances  must  assume :  and  it  is  deserving 
of  notice,  that  the  stratum  of  coal,  which  in  one  of  these  coal-basios 
at  Hudswell  is  a  yard  thick  in  the  lowest  part,  gradually  diminishes 
as  it  approaches  the  edges,  and  then  entirely  vanishes.  This  fact 
proves  that  the  present  basin-shaped  position  of  the  strata  was  their 
original  one ;  and  that  the  basin,  at  the  period  when  the  coal  strata 
were  formed,  was  a.detached  lake  or  marsh,  and  not  part  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  coal  strata  were  deposited  on  the  bed  of 
the  ocean ;  but  this  is  not  probable,  for  the  vegetable  remains,  so  abund- 
ant in  the  coal  strata,  belong  to  families  of  terrestrial  or  marsh  plantSi 
ferns,  gigantic  equisetums  (horsetail),  with  jointed  and  striated  stems 
like  reeds,  hence  called  calamites,  and  lycopodia  allied  to  ferns : 
these  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  fossil  plants  accompanyine 
coal.  In  some  instances,  the  coal  is  decidedly  formed  of  sucn 
plants ;  and,  from  the  plants  being  sometimes  found  erect,  we  may 
infer  that  they  grew  near  the  place  where  they  occur.  There  is  a 
stratum  of  indurated  shale  and  imperfect  ironstone  in  the  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  coal-fields,  called  muscle-bind ;  it  is  filled  with  shells : 
they  resemble  freshwater  muscles ;  and  though  there  may  be  shelb 
closely  allied  to  them  in  form,  in  some  of  the  marine  limestones,  it 
deserves  notice,  that  the  substance  of  the  shells  in  the  coal  shale,  at 
least  wherever  I  have  seen  them  in  the  Northern  coal-fields,  has  that 
cretaceous  or  chalky  appearance  and  consistence,  which  I  have  ob- 
served to  be  peculiar  to  shells  in  what  are  regarded  as  undoubted 
freshwater  formations. 

If  the  basins  in  which  the  coal  strata  are  deposited  were  originally 
freshwater  lakes  or  marshes,  did  any  of  the  plants  whose  remains 
compose  coal  grow  where  the  coal  is  now  found  ?  or,  were  they 
carried  by  rivers  or  inundations  into  the  lakes,  and  gradually  depos- 
ited as  the  water  evaporated  ?  The  former  is  perhaps  the  most  prob- 
able hypothesis ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  same  peculiar  kind  of 
fire  clay  under  each  bed  of  coal,  favors  the  opinion,  that  this  was  the 
soil  proper  for  the  production  of  those  plants  from  which  coal  has 
been  formed.  If  we  suppose  that  these  lakes  were  periodically  laid 
dry,  and  again  filled  by  sudden  inundations,  we  shall  have  the  con- 
ditions required  for  the  succession  of  carbonaceous  and  earthy  strata 
that  take  place  in  a  coal-field :  a  repetition  of  such  inundations  would 
fill  up  the  lake  or  basin.  Nor  can  such  a  supposition  appear  im- 
probable ;  for,  as  the  species  of  vegetables  in  the  coal  strata  are 
analogous  to  what  at  present  grow  m  tropical  climates,  we  may  infer 
that  they  were  subjected  to  su^h  atmospheric  influences  as  promote 
the  rapid  growth  and  decav  of  vegetation  in  hot  countries,  accom- 
panied with  great  periodical  inundations. 
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The  terrestrial  and  marsh  plants  that  acconapany  coal,  and  oT 
which  it  was  probably  formed,  might  flourish  between  these  succes- 
sive inundations,  their  growth  being  sufficiently  rapid  to  form  a  thick 
bed  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  short  period ;  for,  as  they  had  not  the 
ligneous  structure  of  wood,  their  decomposition  by  vegetable  feroieB* 
tation  might  speedily  be  effected.  Should  it  be  objected,  that  sofDe 
of  the  coal  beds  are  from  nine  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  that  a 
mass  of  vegetable  matter,  sufficient  to  form  such  beds,  could  not  be 
collected  in  one  season,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  we  know  not  tbt 
duration  of  the  periods  during  which  vegetation  might  proceed  witl^ 
out  interruption ;  and  it  deserves  particular  notice,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  that  all  thick  beds  of  coal  are  divided  into  several  minor 
strata,  and  have  frequently  thin  strata  of  shale,  clay,  or  sandstone 
between  them,  but  they  are  called  by  the  miners  one  bed,  as  the  coal 
can  be  all  got  at  the  same  level.  The  Staffordshire  coal  stratum, 
which  is  thirty  feet  thick,  is  divided  into  thirteen  minor  strata  by 
seams  of  clay,  k,c, ;  and  the  thirteen  feet  bed  of  coal  at  Asbby 
Wolds  is  composed  of  several  seams  of  different  qualities. 

Very  thin  seams  of  coal  sometimes  alternate  with  tlie  shale  lying 
between  two  large  beds  of  coal.  I  have  on  the  table  before  me,  a 
mass  from  the  Dudley  coal-field,  in  which  part  of  two  beds  of  coal 
are  separated  by  a  stratum  of  indurated  clay  or  shale,  about  two 
inches  in  thickness ;  this  stratum  of  shale  contains  more  than  twentj 
seams  of  coal,  none  of  which  exceed  the  thickness  of  a  wafer,  but 
they  are  distinctly  separated  from  each  other  by  seams  of  shale. 
These  thin  seams  of  coal  and  shale,  were  probably  formed  by  alter- 
nate depositions  of  leaves  or  minute  aquatic  plants,  and  of  earthy 
particles  forming  layers  of  clay  or  sand.  These  are  circumstances 
which  appear  to  me  to  prove,  that  liie  formation  of  the  coal  strata 
was  effected  more  rapidly  than  those  geoloi^isls  have  hitherto  been 
willing  to  admit,  who  have  only  examined  coal  mines,  sealed  in  an 
easy  chair  in  their  studies.  1  will  first  advert  to  the  slate  in  which 
fossil  vegetables  are  found  in  coal  mines,  and  shall  give  a  section  of 
a  coal  mine,  which  1  examined  in  ISIJ,  belonging  to  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  series  of  strata,  of  precisely  the  same  quality  and  thickness; 
proving  a  periodical  recurrence  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  formed. 

Vertical  stems  not  unfrequently  occur  in  coal-fields;  but,  from 
the  mode  of  working  or  sinking  for  coal,  it  is  seldom  that  they  can 
be  seen  in  that  position.  Where  a  stone  quarry  is  open  to-day  in 
coal  strata,  and  uncovers  a  considerable  face  of  rock,  there  we  may 
sometimes  meet  with  fossil  pUnis  in  their  original  position.  In  1819, 
1  had  an  opportunity  of  examin'ivis;  Burntwood  quarry,  at  AUbouse, 
near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  at  rhich  time  there  were  numerous 
vertical  stems  in  strata  of  sandstone.  One  stem  which  I  measured 
in  the  quarry  was  nine  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter  ; 
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kut,  what  is  remarkable,  this  stem  passed  through  three  strata  of 
sandstone,  parted  by  regular  strata  seams.  It  had,  therefore,  evi* 
dendy  grown  in  the  situation  where  it  stood ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  vegetable  stem  could  pierce  through  tbree  strata  of 
sandstone,  the  lower  of  which  at  least  must  have  been  pardy  cod-' 
solidated.  When  we  consider  that  these  were  the  stems  of  hollow 
tubular  plants,  equisetums,  without  any  woody  support,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe,  that  they  could  have  remained  erect  in  a  warm  tem- 
perature, even  for  a  very  limited  time,  without  speedy  destructioQ 
or  decomposition.  We  are  therefore  certain,  that  they  were  speed- 
ily encased  in  the  strata  that  now  surround  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  three  strata  of  sandstone  nine  feet  in  thickness  were  rapidly  de- 
posited. 

The  coal  mines  at  St.  Etienne,  in  France,  present  similar  appear- 
ances ;  the  vertical  stems  are  numerous,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length.  From  a  drawing  and  description  of  them  given  me  by  M. 
Alexandre  Brongniart,  it  appears,  that  they  were  large  equisetums, 
and  the  hollow  tube  is  611ed  with  sandstone.  The  circumstances,  and 
the  inferences  from  them,  agree  with  those  before  stated  of  Burnt- 
wood  quarry. 

In  the  section  of  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal,  given  below,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  there  are  no  less  than  sixteen  strata  of  blue-bind,  ex- 
actly of  the  same  thickness,  and  alternating  with  sixteen  strata  of 
ironstone,  of  which  the  six  upper  are  only  one  inch  in  thickness,  and 
the  lower  two  inches.  If  we  should  suppose  each  stratum  of  bind 
and  ironstone  to  have  been  deposited  in  different  parts  of  one  year, 
we  should  have  a  speedy  formation  of  these  thin  beds.  We  know 
nothing,  however,  certain,  respecting  the  formation  of  ironstone ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  fresh  water,  as  it  occurs  in  fresh 
water  strata  in  the  regular  coal  formation,  and  in  the  coal  strata  of 
the  oolites  in  Yorkshire,  and  among  the  clay  and  sandstone  strata,  in 
the  wealds  of  Kent.  Few  geologists  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
formation  of  ironstone.  It  may  have  been  a  deposition  from  cha- 
lybeate waters,  or  was,  perhaps,  the  produce  of  decomposed  vegeta- 
tion, as  bog  or  peat  iron  is  supposed  to  have  been. 

Some  geologists  are  of  opinion,  that  coal  was  formed  from  peat ; 
but  the  fossil  vegetables  in  coal  strata,  and  in  the  coal  itself,  are  not 
what  compose  the  peat  of  the  present  day.  However,  if  northern 
latitudes  had  the  temperature  of  tropical  climates  during  the  geok>- 
gical  epoch  when  the  vegetables  flourished  that  are  found  in  the 
coal  strata,  the  peat  of  that  period  would  partake  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  recent  peat  beds,  and  might  be  produced  by  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  large  terrestrial  and  marsh  plants,  before  re- 
ferred to.  A  bed  of  modern  peat,  seven  feet  in  thickness,  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  in  thirty  years ;  but  the  primitive  vegetation  of 
the  world,  flourishing  and  decaying  under  a  high  degree  of  temper- 
ature, and  a  moist  atmosphere,  might  form  thick  beds  of  peat  in  a 
much  shorter  period. 
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It  18  trulj  deseiTiDg  of  attention,  that  the  vegetable  fossils  ibuod 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  under  very  different  latitudesi  trv 
nearly  identical  with  those  in  European  coal-fields.  The  (daots  io 
the  coal-fields  of  North  America,  and  even  the  specimens  froiB 
Greenland,  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  English  coal-fields;  and 
the  few  specimens  that  have  been  obtained  from  the  tropical  regbcis 
in  America,  from  New  Holland,  and  from  India,  belong  to  the  same 
families  as  those  which  we  find  in  the  coal  strata  of  Europe.  Nov, 
if  we  admit  these  distant  beds  of  coal  to  be  of  contemporaoeoqs 
formation,  we  must  admit  also,  that  the  temperature  of  the  wIm^ 
globe  was,  at  that  epoch,  nearly  the  same,  in  very  different  latitudes; 
or  were  we  to  suppose  that  these  coal-fields  were  formed  in  diftreot 
epochs,  we  must  still  grant,  that  northern  latitudes  have  once  enjoyed 
the  same  temperature,  as  countries  now  do  under  the  equator. 

Before  concluding  these  observations,  I  may  be  permitted  to  re* 
mark,  that,  however  ancient  the  formation  of  coal  and  ironstone 
may  have  been,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  minerals  together, 
both  destined  in  future  time  to  give  to  man  an  extensive  empire  over 
the  elements,  and  to  contribute  largely  to  his  means  of  civilizatioo 
and  comfort,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reflecting  mind  with  evidence 
of  prospective  designing  intelligence.* 


•  I  here  subjoin  a  section  of  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal-field ;  if  ever  we  arrive 
at  just  conclusions  respecting  the  origin  of  coal  and  ironstone,  it  must  be  by  an  ae> 
curate  examination  ol  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  relation  of  th 
strata  to  each  other;  an  investigation  hitherto  much  neglected  by  geologists. 

SECTION   OF  A   COAL   MINE,    ASHDY  WOLDS,    LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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The  aggregate  depth  of  the  Aabbjr-de-la-Zooch  coal-field  exceeds 
two  hundred  aod  twenty  yards  in  this  part  of  the  coal-field,  thou^, 
from  the  basin-shaped  form  of  the  beds,  the  lowest,  or  main  cmI, 
rises  to  the  surface  at  about  three  miles  dbtance  from  this  pit.  In 
this  series  we  find  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  distinct  strata,  com* 
prising  ten  beds  of  coal,  of  which  eight,  at  least,  would  be  consider* 
ed  workable  in  some  countries,  and  about  twenty  eight  seams  of 
ironstone,  and  strata  containing  ironstone.  The  lowest,  or  great  coal 
bed,  contains  coal  of  dififerent  qualities,  divided  by  small  partings  of 
clay.  Near  the  middle  of  tiie  great  bed,  there  is  a  stratum  of  coal 
so  hard  as  to  form  a  firm  roof,  which  enables  the  miners  to  work  out 
the  k)wer  coal  with  great  advantage :  this  lower  coal  is  about  »t  feet 
in  thickness.  A  bed  of  coal  of  this  thickness,  with  a  strong  sound 
water-tigbt  roof,  can  be  worked  with  greater  ease  and  less  expense 
than  any  other,  as  the  men  can  stand  upright,  and  much  less  timber 
is  required  to  support  the  roof  or  walls,  than  in  very  deep  coal  beds^ 
like  the  main  Staffi>rdshire  coal.    When  the  bwer  coal  is  worked 
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out,  the  props  or  supports  of  the  roof  will  be  removed,  the  whole 
upper  strata  will  then  sink  down,  and  the  upper  coal  may  be  safely 
worked.  There  is  scarcely  any  water  in  this  mine,  and  what  is  found 
there,  is  a  salt  brine,  containing  common  salt  nearly  pure :  it  issues 
from  the  fissures  in  the  coal  with  a  hissing  noise,  being  accompanied 
with  carburetted  hydrogen,  (fire-damp.)  All  the  beds  of  coal  rest 
upon  what  is  called  bind,  which  is  an  argillaceous  shale,  more  or  less 
indurated,  someumes  coloured  black  by  bitumen,  and  sometimes  in- 
termixed with  sand  resembling  sandstone,  but  generally,  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  decomposing  into  a  clayey  soil,  like  the.  blue  and 
black  binds. 

It  seems  extremely  probable  tliat  these  beds,  called  bind,  wbicb 
lie  immediately  under  the  coal,  were  once  the  soil  on  which  flourish- 
ed the  dififerent  vegetables  that  form  coal.  When  I  examined  the 
mine,  in  1811,  the  vegetable  remains  appeared  to  me  the  same  as 
those  found  in  other  coal-fields ;  but  at  that  time  they  did  not  attract 
my  attention,  except  one  which  is  a  nearly  globular  mass,  composed 
01  a  series  of  cones  within  each  other,  and  diverging  from  a  common 
centre.  These  have  been  called  "  cone  within  cone"  by  the  miners, 
but  their  nature  is  not  well  understood.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  vegetable  fossils  supposes  they  may  be  the  seed 
vessels  of  a  gigantic  species  of  lycopodium. 

The  recurrence  of  frequent  alternations  of  seams  of  ironstone  with 
thin  beds  of  blue  bind,  each  alternation  preserving  the  same  thickness, 
is  a  circumstance  well  deserving  attention,  as  it  indicates  a  periodical 
succession  of  causes,  probably  dependent  on  the  seasons. 

There  are  a  few  beds  called  rubly,  or  rumilly,  by  the  miners ;  they 
consist  of  loose  materials  and  fragments,  which  indicate  that  they 
were  deposited  during  an  agitated  slate  of  the  water.  Many  of  the 
other  beds  have  evidently  been  deposited  by  tranquil  water  in  a  lake, 
which  occasionally  became  dry  land.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this 
subject,  than  is  perhaps  consistent  with  an  introductory  work,  but  I 
was  desirous  to  direct  the  auention  of  geologists  to  an  enquiry  which 
has  hitherto  been  disregarded. 

The  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  true  mineral  coal  has  been 
admirably  elucidated  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Macculloch  on  wood 
in  different  states  of  bituminization,  from  submerged  wood  to  peat, 
brown  coal,  surturbrand,  and  lastly  to  jet,  in  which  the  traces  of  or- 
ganization are  nearly  destroyed.  These  substances,  which  have  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  water  only,  all  yield  bitumen  by  gentle  dis- 
tillation ;  but  they  differ  from  mineral  coal,  by  yielding  also  a  large 
portion  of  acetic  acid,  which  marks  the  remains  of  undecayed  vege- 
table substances.  Common  coal  was  formerly  regarded,  as  a  com- 
bination of  charcoal  with  bitumen ;  but,  as  bitumen  is  itself  a  com- 
bination of  carbon  with  hydrogen.  Dr.  Macculloch  says,  it  will  be 
more  proper  to  consider  coal  as  a  biiumen,  varying  in  its  coropo- 
shion  from  the  fattest  Newcastle  coal  to  the  driest  Kilkenny  coal, 
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tnd  owing  its  compactness  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  formed,  the  changes  it  may  have  subsequently  undergone, 
and  the  substances  intermixed  with  it.  The  power  of  yielding  naph- 
tha by  distillation,  is  the  distinction  between  one  end  of  the  series 
and  the  other.  The  last  link  (anthracite)  contains  only  carbon ;  so 
the  last  result  of  the  distillation  of  asphaltura  is  also  carbon. 

To  convert  wood-coal  or  jet  into  true  coal,  some  further  process 
than  long  submersion  in  water  seems  necessary.  The  latter  sub- 
stance, jet,  was  reduced  to  powder  by  Dr.  M.,  put  into  a  gun-barrel, 
and  covered  with  Stourbridge  clay ;  it  was  then  exposed  to  a  mode- 
rate red  heat.  By  this  process,  it  was  converted  into  a  substance 
having  all  the  external  characters  and  chemical  properties  of  true 
mineral  coal,  and  the  clay  was  converted  into  coal  shale.  But  though, 
ID  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  the  last  stage  of  the  formation  of 
coal  requires  arti6cial  fire,  yet  in  the  great  laboratory  of  Nature,  ve- 
getable fermentation  and  compression  may  evolve  sufficient  heat,  for 
the  ultimate  formation  of  mineral  coal.  It  may  however  deserve 
notice,  that  most  great  repositories  of  coal  are  intersected  by  beds 
and  dykes  of  basalt,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origin.* 
Pressure  and  time  may  be  aloae  sufficient  to  produce  the  destruc- 
tion of  vegetable  organization,  and  the  perfect  consolidation  of  beds 
of  coal,  as  is  proved  by  the  complete  consolidation  of  loose  materials 
left  in  coal  mines,  when  the  supports  are  removed,  and  the  upper 
strata  sink  down.  In  a  few  years,  scarcely  a  trace  of  former  ope- 
rauons  remains.  In  contemplating  natural  causes,  we  are  too  apt  to 
measure  tlieir  power  by  the  results  of  artificial  processes,  and  by  ob- 
servations continued  for  a  short  portion  of  human  life.  The  substan- 
ces found  in  the  neglected  vessels  of  the  chemist,  often  prove  to  us 
that  changes  in  the  physical  properties  of  bodies  are  efiecied  by  time, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  imitate  in  common  experiments. 

The  great  regular  coal  formation  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
lower  secondary  strata,  generally  resting  on  transition  limestone.  In 
some  situations  the  under  transition  rocks  are  wanting,  and  the  series 
of  coal  strata  rests  on  granite,  with  the  intervention  of  a  thick  bed  of 
conglomerate. 

No  mineral  coal,  both  good  in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity,  has 
ever  been  found  either  in  the  primary  or  in  the  lower  transition  rocks 
or  in  the  upper  secondary  or  the  tertiary  strata.  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  oolite  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  two  series  of  coal  strata  oc- 
cur on  the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  which  are  thought  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  worked  ;  but  the  coal  is  very  indifiTerent, 
and  is  used  chiefly  by  the  lime  burners.     This  coal  formation  will  be 


•  At  Meisner,  in  Hesse,  a  thick  bed  of  wood-coal  or  lignite  is  covered  by  an 
enormous  mass  of  basalt,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  thin  bed  of  clay. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  lignite  are  converted  into  anthracite,  and  even  into  true 
tntuminoas  coal,  while  the  lower  parts  are  formed  of  earthy  and  fibrous  wood-coal. 
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noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  Kimmeridge  clay  in  the  oolites 
also  contains  beds  of  shale  impregnated  with  bitumen,  which  is  used 
as  fuel  in  a  country  where  coal  is  extremely  dear. 

The  wood-coal  of  Bovey  Heathfield  has  been  already  noticed. 
I  may  state  in  addition  that  I  visited  the  mine  in  1815 :  it  is  worked 
like  an  open  quarry ;  it  had  been  for  some  years  previoudy  under 
water,  but  was  then  laid  dry  by  pumps.  There  are  several  irregu- 
lar beds  of  lignite  or  wood  coal  alternating  with  what  is  called  d^d 
coal,  which  is  less  inflammable,  and  resembles  a  bituminous  shale  $ 
the  beds  wedge  out  narrow  as  they  descend.  The  whole  mass  is 
more  or  less  bituminized ;  but  the  upper  part,  which  preserves  the 
woody  structure  more  perfectly,  seems  to  be  composed  principally  of 
clay.  Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  iron  occur  in  some  part  of  tba 
beds,  and  rounded  pieces  of  maltha.  Wood-coal  occurs  chiefly  in 
diluvial  deposits.  Where  wood-coal  is  covered  with  basalt,  it  is  coo- 
verted  into  a  substance  nearly  resembling  mineral  coal.  This  coal 
occurs  in  Iceland,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  many  basaltic  di»« 
tricts  on  the  Continent. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  account  of  imperfect  coal  fonnatioiiSy 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  regular  coaJ,  formation,  I  would  direct  the 
attention  of  geologists  to  two  situations,  in  which  coal  is  found,  that 
are  well  deserving  of  notice.  The  first  is  the  mine  of  EntreveineSi 
situated  in  a  mountain  valley  about  2000  feet  above  the  lake  of  An* 
necy,  and  at  least  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bed  of 
coal  consists  of  three  minor  beds,  separated  by  thin  seams  of  day 
varying  in  thickness,  yielding  about  four  feet  of  good  coal,  which 
has  the  character  and  fracture  of  mineral  coal ;  it  is  shining,  does  not 
soil  the  fingers,  and  is  highly  bituminous,  being  used  exclusively  for 
the  gas  lights  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Annecy.  The  total  thickness  of 
the  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal  strata,  which  compose  the  coal  forma- 
tion in  this  place,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards ;  they  are  pla- 
ced between  thick  beds  of  limestone,  and  dip  together  at  an  angle  of 
about  seventy  degrees.*  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  lime- 
stone beds  above  and  below  the  coal  formation,  have  the  hardness, 
fracture,  translucency,  and  appearance  of  the  transition  limestone  at 
Plymouth  ;  yet  in  another  part  of  the  mountain,  the  same  limestone 
is  associated  with  a  bed  of  dark  clay,  in  which  1  found  gryphites,  and 
belemnites,  clearly  indicating  that  the  bed  was  analogous  to  our  lias 
or  clunch  clay ;  and  that  the  limestone  associated  with  it,  notwith- 
standing its  mineral  character,  belonged  to  the  upper  secondary  stra- 
ta ;  and  hence  that  the  coal,  in  geological  position,  agreed  with  the 
imperfect  coal  formations  in  the  English  oolites.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  further  proof  of  what  has  before  been  stated,  that  in  the  cal- 


•  A  particular  description  of  this  singular  coal  mine,  with  a  cut,  illostnUing 
ihe  position  of  the  beds,  is  given  in  Vol.  1.  of  my  '  Traveb  in  the  Tarentaise,'  6lc. 
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joiniog  coal  strata  in  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire.* 
In  conBrmatJon  of  the  opinion  here  adtranced,  a  saline  spring,  has 
very  recently  been  discovered,  about  four  miles  north  west  of  Not- 
tingham ;  and  coal  has  been  lately  found  under  the  red  marie  and 
sandstone  on  the  south  side  of  Charnwood  Forest,  where  it  had  Dd 
before  been  suspected  to  exist.  It  may,  however  be  proper  to  say, 
that  no  search  of  this  kind  by  boring  should  be  undertaken  by  anj 
one,  to  whom  the  expense,  in  case  of  failure,  would  be  a  serious  in* 
convenience. 

The  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  in  the  coal-fields  nearest  to  the 
estate  where  die  search  is  to  be  made,  should  be  well  known.  If 
the  strata  dip  towards  the- estate,  it  is  probable  the  coal  may  extend 
under  it :  if  they  dip  from  it,  the  search  should  not  be  undertaken. 
To  make  this  intelligible,  see  Plate  III.  fig.  3.  a.  a.  a.  are  a  series 
of  coal  strata,  or,  as  they  are  provincially  called,  coal  measures,  dip- 

King  toward  the  side  b.  c.  c.  c.  are  strata  of  red  marie  or  sandstone, 
ying  unconformably  over  the  coal  strata.  Now,  according  to  thb 
arrangement,  a  search  for  coal  might  be  successful,  though  the  bed 
might  be  at  too  great  a  depth  to  be  worked.  Whereas,  on  an  estate 
at  D|  as  the  coal  strata  dip  from  it,  were  we  to  bore  to  the  center  of 
the  earth,  we  could  never  find  the  beds  1. 2.  3.  4.  If  the  estate  b 
is  situated  a  considerable  distance  from  a  known  coal-field,  the  strati 
of  coal  may  bend  as  represented  Plate  IV.  fig.  2.  and  crop  out  at  a, 
before  they  reach  the  station  6,  where  the  trial  is  made ;  and  if  the 
outcrop  be  covered  by  the  red  sandstone,  this  cannot  be  known  but 
by  trial. 

Rock  salt  or  brine  springs  are  most  likely  to  be  found  by  boring 
in  the  vicinity  of  massive  gypsum,  without  regarding  the  stratifica- 
tion. As  for  the  districts  where  the  upper  secondary  strata  of  lias, 
oolite,  and  chalk  occur,  all  search  for  the  regular  coal  strata  must 
there  be  fruitless ;  as  the  vast  thickness  of  these  calcareous  forma- 
tions precludes  the  hope  of  success. 

Coal  mines,  it  is  well  known,  are  subject  to  fatal  explosions  of  what 
is  called  the  fire-damp,  or  carbureited  hydrogen  gas.  This  gas  ap- 
pears to  be  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  in  coal, 
and  may  often  be  heard  issuing  from  the  fissures  in  coal-beds  with  a 
bubbling  noise,  as  it  forces  the  water  out  along  with  it.  The  choke- 
damp,  as  it  is  called,  16  either  carbonic  acid  gas,  (fixed  air,)  or  the 
unrespirable  residue  of  air  left  after  explosions,  when  all  the  oxygen 
is  consumed.     (See  Appendix.) 

The  regular  or  great  coal  formation  has  never  been  discovered  at 
a  very  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  is  gener- 
ally found  towards  the  feet  of  great  mountain  chains,  or  in  the  val- 
leys near  to  lofty  mountain  ranges.     The  geology  of  large  portions 


•  Since  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  coal  has  been  found  under 
the  red  marie  and  sandstone  near  Manchester. 
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of  the  globe  is  still  unknown ;  but  it  appears  from  those  parts  witb 
which  we  are  acquainted,  that  coal  is  found  principally  in  temperate 
regions,  between  thirty  five  and  sixty  five  degrees  of  latitude.  Ir 
Europe, — Great  Britain,  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  (particu- 
larly Silesia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Thuringia,)  contain  large  coal 
formations ;  but  in  the  southern  and  more  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
eoal  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  North  America,  coal  is  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  it  has 
also  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania,  extending  westward  towards 
Pittsburgh,  over  a  space  of  tliree  hundred  miles.  Coal  occurs  also 
near  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  in  Missouri.  American  coal*  b 
said  to  be  found  in  quartz  rock,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  merely 
siliceous  grit,  composed  of  nearly  pure  granular  silex,  such  as 
abounds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-fields.  The  coal, 
in  a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  contains  little  bitumen,  and 
hence  is  called  anthracite  :  it  is  not,  however,  the  true  anthracite  of 
mineralogists,  but  far  more  valuable  for  fuel.  The  discovery  of  this 
immense  repository  of  coal,  accompanied  with  ironstone,  must  prove 
of  the  highest  importance  to  a  nation  so  industrious,  intelligent,  and 
enterprising,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Pittsburgh,  I  am  informed,  that  the  strata  of  coal  are  nearly  hori- 
xonul,  and  that  in  one  situation,  the  same  stratum  of  coal  forms  the 
bed  of  a  river  for  several  miles.  Coal  has  been  discovered  io  New 
Holland.  The  only  great  coal  formations  in  Asia  that  we  know  o(, 
are  in  China,  where  coal  is  described  as  existing  in  large  quantities, 
sod  as  being  extensively  used  for  fuel  in  that  vast  empire. 

As  France  will  probably  continue  to  be,  for  many  centuries,  our 
great  manufacturing  rival,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  are  her  re- 
iources,  for  the  supply  of  an  article  found  so  essential  to  almost  all 
the  p^ocipal  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  Before  the  late  peace, 
fcrlj  seven  of  the  departments  contained  coal  districts,  and  the  anooal 
eoQsoroptioo  was  stated  to  be  about  five  millions  of  tons ;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  rich  and  extensive  coal-field  extending  from  Valenciennes 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  comprised  in  that  part  of  Flanders,  which  wu 
separated  from  France  at  tl>e  peace.  There  are,  however,  extensive 
coal  districts  in  the  north-eastern,  the  western,  the  middle,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  France.  Two  miles  from  Lyons  there  are  coal 
mines ;  the  coal  of  St.  Etienne  and  the  ironstone  beds  accompaoyinr 
it,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Lyons,  are  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity. In  the  year  1 822,  when  I  passed  through  that  country,  many 
English  workmen  were  employed  in  the  iron-works,  which  were  rap- 
idly increasing.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  from  its  soil,  its  climate, 
and  its  mineral  resources,  France  possesses  every  advantage  whioh  a 
great  manufacturing  nation  can  require. 


«  For  aa  arrount  of  Ameriran  coal,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  coodanoo  of 
this  Tolome,  whef  e  will  be  found  more  fall  and  precipe  ttatemeats. 
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OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE    PERIOD   WHEN    THE   COAL   MINES   IN 

ENGLAND   WILL    BE    EXHAUSTED. 

Coal  wa8  known,  and  partially  used,  at  a  very  early  period  of  our 
history.     I  was  informed  by  the  late'Marqiiid  of  Hastings,  that  stone 
hammers  and  stone  tools  were  found  in  some  of  the  old  workings  in 
his  mines  at  Ashby  Wolds ;  and  his  lordship  informed  me  also,  that 
similar  stone  tools  had  been  discovered  in  the  old  workings  in  the  coal 
mines  in  the  north  of  Ireland.     Hence  we  may  infer,  that  these  coal 
mines  were  worked  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  the  use  of  metallic 
tools  was  not  general.     The  burninor  of  coal  was  prohibited  in  London 
in  the  year  13it>8,  by  the  royal  proclamation  of  Edward  the  First.    In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  burning  of  coal  was  again  prohibited 
in  London  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  lest  the  h^calth  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire  should  suffer  injury  during  their  abode  in  the  me* 
tropolis.     In  the  year  1G43,  the  use  of  coul  had  become  so  general, 
and  the  price  being  then  very  high,  many  of  the  poor  are  said  to  have 
perished  for  want  of  fuel.     At  tlie  present  day,  when  the  consumption 
of  coal,  in  our  iron  furnaces  and  manufactories,  and  for  domestic  use, 
is  immense,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  beds  as 
involving  the  destruction  of  a  great  portion  of  our  private  comfort  and 
national  prosperity.     Nor  is  the  period  very  remote  when  the  coal 
districts,  which  at  present  supply  the  metropolis  with  fuel,  will  cease 
to  yield  any  more.     The  annual  quantity  of  coal  shipped  in  the  rivers 
Tyne  and  Wear,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey,  exceeds  three  millions  of 
tons.    A  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  nearly  one  ton ;  and  the  number 
of  tons  contained  in  a  bed  of  coal  one  square  mile  in  extent,  and  one 
yard  in  thickness,  is  about  four  millions.     The  number  and  extent  of 
all  the  principal  coal-beds  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  are  known; 
and  from  these  data  it  has  been  calculated,  that  the  coal  in  these  coun* 
ties  will  last  360  years.     Mr.  Bailey,  in  liis  Survey  of  Durhami  itttes, 
that  one  third  of  the  coal  being  already  got,  tlic  coal  districts  will  be 
exhausted  in  200  years.     It  is  probable  that  many  beds  of  inferior 
coal,  which  are  now  neglected,  may  in  future  be  worked  ;  but  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  being  greatly  increased  since  Mr.  Bailey  published 
his  Survey  of  Durham,  we  may  admit  his  calculation  to  be  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,  and  that  the  coal  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
will  be  exhausted  in  a  period  not  greatly  exceeding  200  years.     Dr. 
Thomson,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  has  calculated  that  the  coal  of 
these  districts,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  will  last  1000  years; 
but  his  calculations  are  founded  on  data  manifestly  erroneous,  and  at 
a  variance  with  his  own  statements ;  for  he  assumes  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  coal  to  be  only  two  million  eiglu  hundred  thousand  tons, 
and  the  waste  to  be  one  third  more, — making  three  million  seven  hun- 
dred  thousand  tons,   equal  to  as  many  square  yards ;  whereas,  he  has 
just  before  informed  us,   that  two  million  chaldrons  of  coal,  of  two 
tons  and  a  quarter  each  chaldron,  are  exported,  making  four  million 
five  hundred  thousand  tons,  beside  inland  consumption,  and  waste  in 
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the  working.*  According  to  Mr.  Winch,  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  annually  from  these  districts;  to 
which  if  we  add  the  waste  of  small  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  the 
waste  in  the  mines,  it  will  make  the  total  yearly  destruction  of  coal, 
nearly  double  the  quantity  assigned  by  Dr.  Thomson.  Dr.  Thomson 
has  also  greatly  overrated  the  quantity  of  the  coal  in  these  districts, 
as  he  has  calculated  the  extent  of  the  principal  beds  from  that  of  the 
lowest,  which  is  erroneous ;  for  many  of  the  principal  beds  crop  out, 
before  they  reach  the  western  termination  of  the  coal-fields.  With 
due  allowance  for  these  errors,  and  for  the  quantity  of  coal  already 
worked  out,  (which,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey,  is  about  one  third,)  the 
1000  years  of  Dr.  Thomson  will  not  greatly  exceed  the  period  assign* 
ed  by  Mr.  Bailey  for  the  complete  exhaustion  of  coal  in  these  coun- 
ties, and  may  be  stated  at  350  years. 

It  cannot  be  deemed  uninteresting  to  enquire,  what  are  the  repoai* 
tories  of  coal  that  can  supply  the  metropoHs  and  the  southern  coun« 
ties,  when  no  more  can  be  obtained  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear. 
The  only  coal-fields  of  any  extent  on  the  eastern  side  of  England, 
between  London  and  Durham,  are  those  of  Derbyshire,  and  those  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  Derbyshire  coal-field  is  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  supply,  for  any  long  period,  more  than  it  re- 
quired for  home  consumption,  and  that  of  the  adjacent  counties. 
There  are  many  valuable  beds  of  coal  in  the  western  part  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  which  arc  yet  unwrought;  but  the  time  is  not 
very  distant  when  they  must  be  put  in  requisition,  to  supply  the  rast 
demand  of  that  populous  manufacturing  county,  which  at  present 
consumes  nearly  all  the  produce  of  its  own  coal  mines.  In  the  mid- 
land counties,  Htaifordshire  possesses  the  nearest  coal  district  to  the 
metropolis,  of  any  great  extent ;  but  such  is  the  immense'daily  con- 
sonption  of  coal  in  the  iron  furnaces  and  founderies,  that  it  is  gener- 
■Ilr  beliered,  this  will  be  the  fir^tt  of  our  own  coal-fields  that  will  be 
eihnasted.  The  thirty-feet  bed  of  coal  in  Dudley  coal-field  is  of  lim- 
imd  ezmnt;  and  in  the  present  mode  of  working  it,  more  than  two 
tUida  of  the  coal  is  wasted  and  left  in  the  mine. 

If  we  look  to  Whitehaven  or  Lancashire,  or  to  any  of  the  minor 
conl-fieMs  in  the  west  of  England,  we  can  derive  little  hope  of  their 
being  able  to  supply  London  and  the  southern  counties  with  coal,  af- 
ter the  import  of  coal  fails  from  Northumberland  and  Durham.  We 
may  ihas  anticipate  a  period  not  very  remote,  when  all  the  English 
mines  of  coal  and  ironstone  will  be  exhausted :  and  were  we  disposed 
to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings,  like  the  ingenious  authoress  of  the 
"Last  Afan,**  wc  might  draw  a  melancholy  picture  of  our  starving 
and  declining  population,  and  describe  some  manufacturing  patriarch. 


•  The  wxste  of  coal  at  the  pitS  mouth  may  Ikt  stated  Rt  unc  5ixth  uf  the  quantity 
•old.  and  thai  in  the  miiin  at  unc  third.  'Mr.  liulmes,  in  his  Treatise  uo  Coal 
Miiif*«,  states  the  waMe  of  small  cual  at  the  pit's  muuth  to  be  one  foorth  of  tlie 
whole. 
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like  the  late  venrable  Richard  Reynolds,  travelling  to  see  the  last  ex- 
piring English  furnace,  before  he  emigrated  to  distant  regionti.* 

Fortunately,  however,  we  have  in  South  Wales,  adjoining  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  an  almost  exhaustless  supply  of  coal  and  ironstone,  which 
are  yet  nearly  unwrought.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  present  chapter* 
that  this  coal-field  extends  over  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles, 
and  that  there  are  twenty  three  beds  of  workable  coal,  the  total  aver- 
age thickness  of  which  is  95  feet,  and  the  quantity  contained  in  each 
acre  is  100,000  tons,  or  65,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  If  from 
this  we  deduct  one  half  for  waste,  and  for  the  minor  extent  of  the 
upper  beds,  we  shall  have  a  clear  supply  of  coal,  equal  to  32,000,000 
tons  per  square  mile.  Now,  if  we  admit  that  the  five  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  from  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  mines  is  equal  to  nearly 
one  third  of  the  total  consumption  of  coal  in  England,  each  square 
mile  of  the  Welsh  coal-field  would  yield  coal  for  two  years*  consump- 
tion ;  and  as  there  are  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  square 
miles  in  this  coal-field,  it  would  supply  England  with  fuel  for  two 
thousand  years,  after  all  our  English  coal  mines  are  worked  out. 

It  is  true,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  coal  in  South  Wales  is  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and  is  not  at  present  burned  for  domestic  use ;  but 
in  pfoportion  as  coal  becomes  scarce,  improved  methods  of  burning 
it  will  assuredly  be  discovered,  to  prevent  any  sulphurous  fumes  from 
entering  apartments,  and  also  to  economize  the  consumption  of  fuel 
in  all  our  manufacturing  processes. 

N.  B.  These  observations  are  taken  from  one  of  the  author's  geo- 
logical lectures,  which  he  has  occasionally  delivered  in  some  of  the 
principal  mining  districts  in  England :  considering  the  great  national 
importance  of  our  coal  mines,  he  trusts  he  shall  be  excused  for  insert- 
ing them  in  the  present  volume. 


♦  The  late  Richard  Reynolds,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  so  distin^ished  for  htstmboond- 
ed  benevoleDce,  was  the  original  proprietor  of  the  great  iron-works  in  Colebrook 
Dale,  Shropshire.  Owing,  1  believe,  partly  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  best  worka- 
ble beds  of  coal  and  ironstone,  and  partly  to  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by 
the  iron-founders  in  South  Wales,  the  works  at  Colebrook  Dale  were  finally  re- 
linquished, a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  With  a  Dataral  at- 
tachment to  the  scenes  where  he  had  passed  his  early  years,  and  to  the  pursuits  by 
which  he  had  honorably  acquired  his  great  wealth,  he  travelled  from  Bristol  into 
Shropshire,  to  be  present  when  the  last  of  his  furnaces  was  extinguished,  in  a  val- 
ley where  they  had  been  continually  burning,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  UMCONTORMABLS  TRAP  ROCKS   AND  BASALTIC   DTKES. 


tioD  into  each  other,  and  into  Volcanic  and  Granitic  Rocks. — RemarKable  In- 
stance of  this  Passage  at  Christiania  in  Norwa3r. — Mountains  of  Porphyritic 
Trap  and  Clinkstone  with  deep  Craters. — Uirh  Stile,  Camberland,  Cader  Idris, 
Monmouthshire. — Basaltic  Dykes:  Extent  of  the  Cleveland  Bajtalt  Dyke. — Iso- 
lated Caps  of  Basalt — On  interstratified  Basalt. — Remarks  of  Profe^sdr  Sedg- 
wick on  the  Protrusion  of  Basalt  between  regular  Strata. — On  columnar  Ranges 
of  Basalt. — Organic  Remains  enveloped  in  Basalt. — Remarkable  Basaltic  Du»- 
tricts  in  Europe  and  America. — Experiments  on  Basalt. — Theory  of  Werner, 
On  the  relative  Age  of  Trap  Rocks. 


7%e  dau  of  rocks  about  to  be  described  in  the  present  chapter j  are 
extremely  interesting  to  the  geologist^  as  they  present  him  witk  cte- 
ddtd  indications  of  their  origin  and  mode  of  formation.  They  not 
only  "  reveal  the  secret  of  timr  frtVlA,"  but^  from  their  dose  auiance 
to  many  of  the  most  ancient  primary  rocks^  they  disclose  the  ooera* 
tions  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  eartVs  surface  was  consoliaaled, 
in  the  tnost  remote  geological  epochs.  Many  of  the  trap  rocks  are 
so  similar  in  structure  ana  composition  to  the  products  ef  active  vol* 
eanoes,  and  to  beds  of  lava  erupted  in  our  own  iMiet,  that  we  may  be 
said  to  see  the  very  cause  in  operation^  by  which  they  were  formed. 
Many  of  the  trap  rocks  are  also  so  similar  in  structure  ana  compo* 
iJrio»  to  some  of  the  most  ancient  primary  rocks^  that  we  can  scarcdy 
doaii  respecting  their  having  had  the  same  origin,  though  they  may 
kava  bun  consolidated  under  different  degrees  of  heat  or  pressurCf 
and  with  different  attendant  conditions.  TThe  navse  Trap  u  derived 
from  the  Swedish  word  trappa,  a  stair,  and  has  be^n  given  to  rocks, 
of  this  doss,  because  many  of  them  divide  into  regular  forms  resem^ 

Sr  the  steps  of  stairs.  Whether  the  term,  in  its  literal  sense,  is 
chosen  as  a  generic  name,  may  be  doubted;  but,  taken  metaphor^ 
ieallv,  it  is  extremely  appropriate^  as  these  rocks  offer  a  series  of 
gradations  or  steps,  over  which  the  geologist  may  safely  travd  in  hu 
speculations,  from  the  lava  of  Etna^  to  the  granite  of  the  Mps. 


To  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  trap  rocks,  the  student  should 
first  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  their  position.  When  prinMiry  and  trans* 
itioo  rocks  form  distinct  beds,  they  are  generally  arranged  conforiDa- 
bly«  or,  in  other  words,  the  upper  beds  are  moulded  upon  the  lower, 
and  have  the  same  elevations  and  depreasioosi  as  representtd  Plate 
IU.fig.  1. 
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Careous  formatiobs  of  the  Alps,  the  upper  'secoodary  strata  lose  tbe 
soft  and  earthy  character  which  drstingaish  the  oolites  and  chalk  ia 
England,  and  are  converted  into  marble.  The  coal  also^  which  ia 
▼ery  imperfectly  formed  in  the  English  oolite,  has,  in  the  same  lime* 
atone  formation  in  the  Alps,  the  character  of  true  mineral  coal. 

A  still  more  remarkable  coal  formation  occurs  at  Alpnach,  near  the 
kke  of  Lucerne  in  Switzerland,  where  a  bed  of  coal  is  found  at  tbe 
depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  from  the  surface.  Over  the 
coal,  there  is  a  stratum  of  bituminous  limestone  containing  fluvfatiki 
shells,  and  bones  and  teeth  of  the  large  mammalia,  particularly  the 
teeth  of  a  species  of  mastodon.  Tbe  specimens  which  were  shown 
BDe  by  Professor  Meissner  of  Berne,  on  my  return  from  the  Swiss 
Alps,  made  me  regret  exceedingly  not  having  visited  Alpnach. 
Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  the  bones  of  large  land  quadru- 
peds in  the  stratum  over  the  coal,  the  coal  approaches  in  character 
nearly  to  mineral  coal,  and  the  strata  of  micaceous  sandstone  and 
shale  above  it,  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those  in  our  English 
coal-fields.  Though,  from  the  organic  remains,  we  are  compelled 
to  place  the  coal  oi  Alpnach  among  the  tertiary  strata,  or  to  admit 
the  occurrence  of  an  anomalous  formation  like  the  one  at  Stonesfield, 
still  I  believe  the  true  geological  position  of  the  coal  of  Alpnach  is 
problematical ;  and  it  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  some  Eng- 
Ksh  geologist,  well  acquainted  with  the  different  coal-fields  in  his  own 
eountry,  and  the  lignite  formations  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Geological  Map  and  the 
Chapter  containing  an  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  England,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  part  of  South  Britain  where  coal  has  not  been 
feond.  Two  important  questions  may  be  asked ; — Do  the  coal  stra- 
ta extend  under  the  parts  where  coal  has  not  yet  been  discovered  ? 
And  if  they  do  extend  beyond  their  present  known  limits, — what 
practicable  means  can  be  employed  to  obtain  tbe  coal  ?  With  respect 
to  the  first  question — it  is  well  ascertained  by  boring,  that  the  coal 
strata  do,  in  some  places,  extend  under  the  magnesian  limestone,  by 
which  they  are  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  immediately  cover- 
ed, though  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  coal  terminated  before 
it  reached  the  magnesian  limestone,  or  was  there  cut  ofi*  by  a  fault. 
In  a  considerable  part  of  England,  the  coal-fields  are  immediately 
covered  inr  what  is  called  the  red  marie  or  new  red  sandstone ;  btit 
there  are  but  few  situations  where  the  red  marie  and  sandstone  hare 
been  sunk  through  for  coal.  I  am,  however,  decidedly  of  opinion^ 
that  under  the  red  marie  adjacent  to  the  coal  districts  in  my  native 
cooDty,  Nottinghamshire,  the  regular  coal  strata  will  be  found ;  and 
that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  rock  salt  or  brine 
springs  will  be  found  in  the  red  marie  itself,  particularly  in  those  parts 
of  tlie  county  where  beds  of  massive  gypsum  occur.  The  same  re-* 
aMrk  might  be  extended  to  tbe  red  marie  and  sandstone  districts  ad- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  UMCONFORMABLE  TRAP  BOCKS  AND  BASALTIC  DTKES. 

DiffereDt  Positions  of  Trap  Rocks,  as  overlying,  imbedded  in,  or  iotersecting  oth- 
er Rocks. — Varieties  of  Trao  Rocks. — Porphyry,  Porphyriiic  Trap,  Sienite, 
Greenstone,  Clinkstooe,  Basalt,  Amygdaloid,  and  Wacbe. — Passage  bv  Grada- 
tion into  each  other,  and  into  Volcanic  and  Granitic  Rocks. — Remarkable  In- 
stance of  this  Passage  at  Christiania  in  Norway. — Mountains  of  Porphyritic 
Trap  and  Clinkstone  with  deep  Craters. — High  Stile,  Cumberland,  Cader  Idrix, 
Monmouthshire. — Basaltic  Dykes:  Extent  of  the  Cleveland  Bajtalt  Dyke. — Iso- 
lated Caps  of  Basalt. — On  interstratified  Basalt. — Remarks  of  Profe^sdr  Sedg- 
wick on  the  Protrusion  of  Basalt  between  regular  Strata. — On  columnar  Ranges 
of  Basalt. — Organic  Remains  enveloped  in  Basalt. — Remarkable  Basaltic  Du»- 
tricts  in  Europe  and  America. — Experiments  on  Basalt. — Theory  of  Werner, 
On  the  relative  Age  of  Trap  Rocks. 


The  dastofrocki  about  to  be  described  in  the  praent  chapter^  are 
extremely  intereettng  to  the  geologist,  as  they  present  him  vnth  cte- 
eided  indications  oj  their  origin  and  mode  of  formation.  They  not 
only  *'  reveal  the  secret  of  their  &trlA,"  but,  from  their  dose  alliance 
to  many  of  the  most  ancient  primary  rocks,  they  disclose  the  opera^ 
tians  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  eartKs  surface  was  consoliaaiedf 
in  the  most  remote  geological  epochs.  Many  of  the  trap  rocks  are 
so  similar  in  structure  and  composition  to  the  products  of  active  vol* 
tanou,  and  to  beds  of  lava  erupted  in  our  own  tines,  that  we  may  be 
said  to  see  the  very  cause  in  operation,  by  which  they  were  formed. 
Many  of  the  trap  rocks  are  also  so  similar  in  structure  and  compo* 
sitian  to  some  of  the  most  ancient  primary  rocks,  that  we  can  scarcely 
douhi  respecting  their  having  had  the  same  origin,  though  they  may 
have  been  consolidated  under  different  degrees  of  heat  or  pressure, 
and  with  different  attendant  conditions.  The  name  Trap  is  derived 
from  the  Sv>edish  word  trappa,  a  stair,  and  has  been  given  to  rocks, 
of  this  dass,  because  many  of  them  divide  into  regular  forms  resem^ 
bling  the  steps  of  stairs.  Whether  the  term,  in  its  literal  sense,  is 
rceU chosen  as  a  generic  name,  maybe  doubted;  but,  taken  metaphor^ 
ically,  it  is  extremely  appropriate,  as  these  rocks  offer  a  series  of 
gradations  or  steps,  over  which  the  geologist  may  safdy  travel  in  his 
speculations,  from  the  lava  of  Etna,  to  the  granite  of  the  Mps. 


To  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  trap  rocks,  the  student  should 
first  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  their  position.  When  prinuiry  and  trans- 
ition rocks  form  distinct  beds,  they  are  generally  arranged  conforma- 
bly, or,  in  other  words,  the  upper  beds  are  moulded  upon  the  lower, 
and  have  the  same  elevations  and  depressions,  as  represented  Plate 
lU.  fig.  1. 
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Trap  rocks,  oo  the  contrary,  are  found  on  the  surface  in  overlj- 
ing,  unconformable  masses,  or  are  imbedded  in  other  rocks,  or  inter- 
sect them,  rising  like  a  waU,  and  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  strati. 
Such  walls  are  called  dykes.  Trap  rocks  that  are  imbedded,  sel- 
dom preserve  the  form  of  regular  strata  for  any  great  extent,  but  are 
extremely  variable  in  their  thickness ;  in  many  instances,  they  appear 
to  have  been  laterally  protruded  between  regular  strata.  Tiiese  dif- 
ferent positions  of  trap  rocks  are  represented  Plate  III.  fig,  3.  It 
is  obvious,  that  these  unconformable  rocks  were  formed  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  rocks  which  they  cover  or  intersect. 

As  the  mineral  composition  of  trap  rocks  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  rocks  whose  igneous  origin  is  now  undisputed,  we  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  the  overlying  masses  of  trap  have 
been  poured  over  the  surface  of  the  conformable  rocks  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  like  streams  of  lava  from  recent  volcanoes ;  with  this  difier- 
ence,  that  they  were  not  erupted  from  one  opening  or  crater,  but 
from  fissures  of  great  width  and  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent, 
and  that  they  were  formed  under  the  ocean.  I  say  we  can  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  admitting  this,  particularly  as  such  rents  or  fissoreSf 
filled  with  similar  matter  to  that  of  the  overlying  uncoDformaUe 
masses,  are  often  discovered  in  their  vicinity. 

Trap  rocks,  however,  are  not  unfrequently  observed  imbedded  be* 
tween  strata  of  aqueous  formation :  here  their  origin  appears  mofa 
obscure.  In  many  of  these  instances  we  may,  without  difficulty,  ad* 
mit,  that  these  traps  rocks  were  formed  by  submarine  volcanoes, 
which  have  poured  beds  of  lava  over  the  limestone ;  another  bed  of 
limestone  may  have  been  subsequently  formed  over  the  lava,  and  this 
limestone  may  also  have  been  covered  by  the  lava  of  a  later  erup- 
tion. In  this  manner  the  alternation  of  beds  of  basalt,  or  basaltic 
amygdaloid,  with  limestone  in  Derbyshire,  may  admit  of  a  probable 
explanation.  See  Plate  IV.  fig.  5.  e.  e.  beds  of  trap  between  beds 
of  mountain  limestone  a,  a. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Etna  there  are  several  beds  of  undoubted 
lava  alternating  with  limestone,  as  will  be  more  fully  stated  hereafter. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  basalt  or  trap  has,  evidently,  been 
protruded  between  the  strata,  after  the  period  when  the  latter  were 
deposited. 

J3efore  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  there  are 
certain  porphyritic  rocks  bearing  the  general  character  of  trap  rocks, 
which  are  associated  with  slate  rocks,  and  appear  to  pass  by  grada- 
tion into  them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  have  been  erupted 
like  lava,  or  protruded  into  slate :  they  have  probably  been  softened 
by  subterranean  heat  with  the  slate  in  situ  ;  but  from  difiference  of 
composition,  or  different  degrees  of  temperature,  these  beds  may 
have  had  a  greater  facility  in  acquiring  a  porphyritic  texture.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  the  passage  of  slate  into  porphyry  will  be  no- 
ticed hereafter. 
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If  we  sufficiently  keep  in  view  that  the  crust  of  the  globe  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  does  not  exceed,  in  comparative  tbicknessi 
that  of  a  wafer  to  an  artificial  globe  three  feet  in  diameter ;  and  that 
1  very  large  portion  of  the  globe  is  now  or  has  in  ancient  times  been 
rent  and  pierced  through  by  active  volcanoes,  and  that  these  volca* 
canoes  are  not  the  seat  of  subterranean  fire,  but  merely  its  chironeySf 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  extensive  parts  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  far  distant  from  any  present  volcanoes,  may  have 
been  softened  by  internal  heat,  and  the  more  fusible  beds  partly  crys^ 
tallized  in  iitu,  under  the  pressure  of  the  ocean. 

With  respect  to  the  overlying  formations  which  pass  by  gradation 
into  primary  rocks  (as  some  porphyries  allied  to  volcanic  rocks  pass 
into  granite),  this  fact,  so  far  irom  proving  that  the  porphyry  was  not 
of  igneous  origin,  tends  strongly  to  confirm  the  hypothesis,  which  at* 
tributes  an  igneous  formation  to  granite  itself.*  It  is  granted  by  the 
best  observers,  that  a  regular  gradation  may  be  traced  between  gran- 
ite and  the  more  ancient  volcanic  rocks,  and  that  there  is  likewise  a 
gradation  between  the  products  of  ancient  and  recent  volcanoes,  of 
which  we  shall  afterwards  treat  more  fully.  It  will  be  proper,  before 
we  proceed,  to  state  the  mineral  composition  of  trap  rocks.  Fel- 
spar and  hornblende,  (see  Chap.  III.,)  constitute  the  principal  ingre- 
dients of  trap ;  in  many  trap  rocks  the  mineral  called  augite  is  inter- 
mixed with  felspar :  indeed,  hornblende  and  augite  resemble  each 
other  so  much  in  chemical  composition,  and,  when  uncrystallizedi 
in  external  character  also,  that  they  have  till  recently  been  confound- 
ed together,  and  they  often  occur  together  in  the  same  rock.  These 
compounds  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  and  felspar  and  augite,  chiefly 
form  the  dififerent  rocks  called  greenstone,  sienitic  greenstone,  basalt, 
clinkstone,  pitchstone,  wacke,  and  amygdaloid ;  and  also  trap-por- 
phyry, and  pitchslone-porphyry.  All  these  rocks  may  be  regarded 
as  different  modes  and  combinations  of  felspar  with  hornblende  or 
augite,  differing  chiefly  in  their  internal  structure. 

When  hornblende  and  felspar  are  intermixed,  and  have  a  granitic 
structure,  they  form  what  is  generally  called  greenstone ;  and  if  the 
felspar  be  red,  sienitic  greenstone.     When  hornblende  and  felspar^ 


•  However  highly  and  lastly  distingaished  many  of  the  nataral  philosophers  in 
France  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  adhere  more  closely  to  theories  once 
formed,  and  have  a  greater  dread  of  thinking  for  themselves,  than  the  philosophers 
of  ocher  countries.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  shall  translate  an  extract  from  M. 
Bonnard's  Aper^u  Criognosiiqn^  des  Terrains.  It  is  trnly  amusing  to  see  the  alarm 
which  he  evinces,  lest  ne  should  be  compelled  by  stnbbom  facts  to  relinquish  his 
cherished  theories.  "Another  species  of  difficulty  should  prevent  every  pru- 
dent man  (esprit  sage)  from  attempting  to  explain  the  formation  of  these  rocks  of 
trachyte  by  any  hypothesis  founded  on  volcanic  action ;  namely,  the  alarming  ex- 
tent of  the  conseouences  which  may  follow  such  an  explication,  relative  to  other 
rock  formations,  niiherto  regarded  as  having  a  very  different  origin."  With  great 
respect  for  M.  Bonnard,  I  would  say,  Let  every  espril  sa^e  yield  to  the  evidence 
which  Nature  presents,  and  leave  consequences  and  theories  to  take  care  of  them- 
lelves. 
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or  augite  and  felspar,  are  intimately  combined  and  finely  granular, 
they  form  basalt.  The  French  geologists  make  a  distinction  between 
the  basalt  in  which  augite  prevails,  and  that  which  is  compo^d  of 
felspar  and  hornblende  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  where  the  structure 
is  finely  granular,  or  nearly  compact,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  distingoish  them. 

Basalt  has  a  greenish  or  brownish  black  colour,  is  difficult  to  break, 
and  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness ;  it  will,  however, 
yield  to  the  point  of  a  knife.  On  examination  with  a  lens,  even  the 
more  compact  varieties  of  basalt  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  minute 
crystalline  grains ;  it  frequently  contains  yellowish  grains  of  a  niia- 
eral  called  olivine  ;  it  contains  also  grains  of  iron-sand,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  black  oxide  of  iron.  Basalt  is  fusible  into  a 
black  glass,  and  is  magnetic.  The  iron  which  it  contains  passes  into 
a  further  state  of  oxygenation  when  exposed  to  the  air :  hence  ba- 
saltic rocks  are  generally  covered  with  a  reddish  brown  incrustatioo. 
Very  black  basalts  are  chiefly  composed  of  augite. 

Soft  earthy  basalt,  intermixed  with  green  earth,  forms  the  rock  caH- 
ed  wacke;  it  has  frequendy  a  greenish  colour.  When  basalt  or 
wacke  contains  rounded  cavities,  filled  with  zeolites,  chalcedony,  or 
calcareous  spar,  it  fornns  amygdaloid.*  When  the  felspar  greatly 
prevails,  and  the  texture  becomes  nearly  compact,  basalt  passes  into 
the  rock  called  phonolite  or  clinkstone,  from  its  yielding  a  metallic 
sound  when  struck :  the  prevailing  colour  is  gray  and  greenish  gray; 
it  is  fusible.  Clinkstone,  when  it  has  a  more  earthy  texture,  passes 
into  the  rock  called  by  English  geologists  claystone.  Clinkstone  of- 
ten contains  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  and  then  becomes  a  trap- 
porphyry,  which  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  prevailing  ingredi- 
ents of  its  base.  Between  felspar-porphyry  and  trap-porphyry  there 
is  an  almost  imperceptible  transition  ;  in  the  former,  the  base  or  paste 
is  felspar,  nearly  pure.  Some  felspar  por|)hyries  pass,  gradually, 
into  granite,  by  an  intermixture  with  quartz  and  mica. 

Pitchstone  has  a  blackish  e;reen,  or  a  nearly  black  colour ;  it  is  a 
semivitreous  substance,  having  the  lustre  and  appearance  of  pitch, 
and  does,  in  fact,  contain  a  portion  of  bitumen ;  its  other  constituent 
parts  are  the  same  as  those  of  basalt ;  it  approaches  nearly  to  the 
black  volcanic  glass  called  obsidian,  which  is  a  lava  suddenly  refrig- 
erated and  perfectly  vitrified.  Pitchstone  and  obsidian  are,  some- 
times, pofphyritic.  Hence,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  series  of 
rocks,  (varying  only  in  the  increase  of  felspar,  and  slate  of  indura- 
tion,) from  granular  basalt  to  clinkstone  and  claystone,  from  clink- 
stone to  trap-porphyry,  from  trap-porphyry  to  trachyte  and  felspar- 
porphyry,  and  from  felspar-porphyry,  with  the  furtlier  admixture  of 


•  The  names  Porphyry  and  Amygdaloid  rather  represent  modes  than  substances, 
and  convey  no  precise  ideas,  unless  the  nature  of  the  base  be  specified. 
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mica  and  quartz,  to  granitic  porphyry  and  granite.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  granitic  greenstone  there  is  a  transition  to  sienite,  and 
from  sienite  to  true  granite.  Again :  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  Au- 
vergne,'  we  see  scoriaceous  lava  become  more  compact,  and  at  length, 

{»ass  into  well  characterized  black  basalt,  with  the  columnar  structure, 
n  other  situations,  currents  of  lava  form  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass; 
and  between  basalt,  phonolite,  and  pitchstone,  there  b  an  almost  im- 
perceptible gradation. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  whole  family  of  trap  rocks  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  close  alliance  with  volcanic  rocks ;  and  on  the  otheri 
with  the  more  ancient  rocks  of  porphyry  and  granite. 

The  gradation  of  trap  rock,  having  in  some  parts  a  volcanic  charac- 
ter, into  true  granite,  has  been  described  by  Messrs.  Hausmann  and 
Von  Buch  as  distinctly  observable,  and  well  marked,  in  a  mountain 
near  Christiania  in  Norway.  The  lower  rocks  are  gneiss ;  over  this 
occurs  dark  slate ;  and  in  the  slate  are  several  beds  of  blackish  lime- 
stone, containing  trilobites,  and  also  orthoceratites  several  feet  io 
length,  with  other  marine  organic  remains.  In  some  parts,  a  bed  of 
gritstone  or  greywacke  rests  on  the  slate.  The  whole  of  these  beds 
are  covered  by  an  enormous  mass  of  porphyry  varying  in  thickness 
from  1600  to  2000  feet.  The  porphyry  is  of  a  smoke  gray  colour, 
but  b  reddish  in  some  parts;  it  is  compact,  and  moderately  hard, 
and  contains  large  crystals  of  white  felspar,  and  crystals  of  quartz, 
epidote,  hornblende,  iron  pyrites,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  bed,  the  porphyry  becomes  vesicular,  and  changes 
into  an  amygdaloidal  basah,  containing  crystals  of  augite.  Near  the 
sea,  vast  dykes  of  this  porphyry,  more  than  thirty  yards  in  width, 
are  seen  cutting  through  the  slate  and  beds  of  limestone.  In  anoth- 
er part  of  the  country,  at  Holmstrand,  the  same  mass  of  porphyry, 
covering  beds  of  sandstone,  is  seen  to  pass  in  the  lower  part,  by 
almost  insensible  gradations,  into  a  hard  6negrained  black  basalt, 
containing  brilliant  crystals  of  augite :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bed, 
the  porphyry  passes  into  a  sienite  of  singular  beauty,  containing 
crystals  of  zircon ;  and  above  this  the  sienite  passes  into  common 
granite.  The  dykes  of  porphyry  cutting  through  the  slate  rocks, 
indicate  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  porphyry,  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  basaltic 
dykes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  These  dykes  were 
doubtles  the  fissures  through  which  this  vast  mass  of  porphyry  had 
been  poured  out  over  the  slate  rocks,  though  Messrs.  Hausmann 
and  Von  Buch  described  them  as  veins  descending  from  the  porphyry. 
The  reader  may  form  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  position  of  this 
porphyry  and  its  relation  to  the  subjacent  rocks,  which  are  intersec- 
ted by  dykes  of  the  same  porphyry,  from  Plate  III.  fig.  2.  a. 

Had  M.  Von  Buch  seen  this  remarkable  mass  of  porphyry  at 
Christiania,  after  his  visit  to  the  basaltic  districts  in  England,  be  would 
I  am  persuaded,  have  at  once  recognised  the  agency  of  subterraneaD 
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fire  in  its  formation*  I  saw  this  eminent  geologist  soon  after  his 
turn  from  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  and  if  I  recollect  dis- 
tinctly his  opinion  respecting  the  mountains  of  porphyritic  trap  and 
clinkstone  intermixed  with  slate  in  these  counties,  it  was,  that  they 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the  most  ancient  volcanic 
mountains  in  Auvergne,  and  that,  like  them,  they  bad  been  softened 
in  sUuj  and  elevated  by  subterranean  heat.  The  operation  of  igneous 
agency  in  these  mountabs  is  much  less  evident  than  in  the  porphyry 
of  Norway,  if  the  description  given  of  it  be  correct.  The  only  por- 
phyry occurring  in  unconformable  beds  that  I  have  seen  in  Cumber- 
land or  Westmoreland,  covers  part  of  a  mountain  of  coarse  slate,  oo 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  going  from  Kendal  to  the  granite 
mountain  of  Shap.  It  forms  a  nearly  horizontal  bed  composed  of 
red  felspar,  which  has  an  earthy  texture,  and  contains,  crystals  or 
grains  of  quartz ;  it  is  what  the  French  would  denominate  a  red 
trachyte.  Considerable  fragments  of  the  same  rock  are  scattered 
in  the  adjacent  valleys,  proving  that  at  a  former  period,  this  porphyry 
was  more  extensively  spread  over  that  district.  A  red  porphyritic 
felspar,  nearly  similar  in  composition  and  appearance,  forms  the  top 
of  the  mountain  called  Red  Pike  above  the  lake  Buttermere  in  Cum- 
berland. Closely  adjacent  to  Red  Pike,  and  forming  part  of  the 
same  ridge,  is  the  mountain  called  High  Stile.  Between  the  sunn 
mits  of  these  mountains  is  a  deep  crater  with  a  small  lake  or  tarn  tt 
the  bottom  of  it ;  the  sides  of  this  crater  are  very  steep ;  it  is  partly 
surrounded  by  rude  columns  of  clinkstone  on  one  side ;  the  porphy- 
ritic felspar  of  Red  Pike  forms  the  other  side.  The  clinkstone  has 
a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture  and  a  greenish  grey  colour ;  it  contains 
small  crystals  of  felspar,  and  is  slightly  translucent  on  the  edges  and 
very  fusible  ;  it  is  hi2,iily  sonorous  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  The 
height  of  High  Slile  is  2100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the 
depth  of  the  crater  is  ahout  500  feet ;  the  side  nearest  the  lake  of 
Buiterniere,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  entered,  is  partly  open.  Situ- 
ated as  it  is  on  the  summit  of  a  very  narrow  steep  mountain  range, 
that  divides  the  valley  of  Buiiermere  from  Ennerdale,  no  conceiva- 
ble operation  of  water  could  have  scooped  out  the  crater,  and  the 
bed  of  the  lake  within  it. 

Though  the  rocks  which  surround  this  crater  are  closely  allied  to 
volcanic  rocks,  and  have  probably  been  subjected  to  the  agency  of 
subterranean  fire,  yet  the  crater  is  not  composed  of  lava  and  scoriae, 
like  that  of  modern  volcanoes.  Cader  Idris,  in  Merionethshire,  is 
similar  in  composition  and  structure  to  High  Stile  ;  it  has  also  a  deep 
crater,  with  a  small  lake  at  the  bottom.  The  opinion  of  Von  Buch, 
that  some  volcanic  mountains  have  been  upheaved  bodily  in  a  solid 
mass,  would,  if  admitted,  elucidate  the  fortnation  of  these  mountains: 
the  craters  may  not  have  ejected  lava,  but  may  have  served  for  vents 
to  the  elastic  fluids  or  sieam  that,  combined  with  heat,  were  the  agents 
by  which  the  mountains  were  upheaved ;  or  we  may  suppose  the 
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eraters  to  be  formed  by  a  partial  sinking  down  of  the  summits,  wheD 
the  mountains  were  still  softened  by  beat.  It  may,  however,  deservo 
the  future  enquiry  of  geologists,  whether  the  red  feispatbic  trachyte  on 
one  side  of  the  crater  of  High  Stile,  which  forms  Red  Pike,  and 
extends  over  the  mountain,  may  not  at  once  have  flowed  as  lava.  / 
Many  mountains  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  composed 
of  porphyritic  trap,  passing  into  clinkstone.  In  a  deep  ravine  of 
Swarthfeil  in  Cumberland,  opposite  the  seat  of  J.  Marshall,  Esq. 
the  mountain,  which  is  here  composed  of  clinkstone,  presents  the 
columnar  structure  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  the  columns  are  slightly 
bent  and  inclined. 

Porphyry,  from  an  intermixture  with  hornblende,  frequently  pass-' 
es  into  sienite ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  latter  rock  generally  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  mass.     Porphyry  and  basalt,  in  enormous 
masses,  often  cover  the  primary  mountains  in  the  Andes.     According 
to  Humboldt,  "  they  are  arranged  in  regular  columns,  which  strike 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  like  immense  castles  lifted  into  the  sky.** 
Some  geologists  describe  four  formations  of  porphyry  ;  but  this  divis- 
ion is  purely  theoretical,  as  those  who  admit  it,  agree  that  the  diffe- 
rent formations  of  porphyry  frequently  pass  into  each  other ;  and, 
from  the  evident  connection  of  porphyry  and  basaltic  with  igneous 
rocks,  it  naturally  follows,  that  such  transitions  must  take  place. 
Many  porphyritic  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  more  ancient  than  ba- 
saltic rocks,  as  porphyry  frequently  occurs  intermixed  with,  or  cov- 
ering, transition  rocks,  and  basalt  is  most  commonly  associated  with 
the  secondary  strata.     I  am  informed  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  that 
the  porphyry  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  has  produced  frequent  and  great 
disbcations  of  the  beds  in  its  vicinity.     We  have  few  instances,  be- 
side, that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  England  or  Wales,  of  eruptions 
of  well  defined  porphyry :  they  are  not  uncommon  in  Scotland  and 
in  the  Alps.     We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  phenomena  present- 
ed by  trap  rocks,  of  which  there  are  numerous  striking  examples  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  describing  the  phenomena  presented  by  any  of  the  trap  rocks, 
we  describe  those  peculiar  to  every  member  of  the  trap  family. 
Were  it  allowed  to  express  a  geological  fact  in  familiar  terms,  it  might 
be  said,  that  all  the  members  of  this  family  give  indications  of  a  fiery 
character^  and  of  having  been  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  adjacent 
rocks,  disturbing  them,  and  even  changing  their  nature,  when  they 
are  closely  associated.  Beside  occurring  in  overlying  unconform- 
able masses,  all  trap  rocks,  with  porphyry,  which  may  be  placed  at 
their  head,  are  occasionally  found  intersecting  other  rocks  like  verti- 
cal walls.  It  has  been  before  slated,  that  these  vertical  walls  are 
called  dykety — the  term  dyke  and  wall  being  synonymous  in  North 
Britain.  The  substance  which  most  commonly  occurs  in  dykes  is 
basalt ;  and  as  these  basaltic  dykes  are  well  known,  from  their  fre- 
quently intersecting  coal  strata,  we  shall  now  give  a  description  of 
basaltic  dykes,  and  their  effects  on  the  adjacent  rocks  or  strata. 
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The  thickness  of  dykes  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  or  yards ;  in  some  instances  they  exceed  three  hundred 
feet.  The  extent  to  which  they  stretch  across  a  country  has  seldom 
been  explored  beyond  the  mining  districts,  where  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  important,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  which  they  occasioQ 
in  the  strata. 

The  intersection  of  coal  strata  by  dykes  is  represented  Plate  IV* 
fig.  2.  and  3.  C.  C.  and  D.  D.  Dykes  generally  decline  a  litde  from 
a  verdcai  position ;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  depth  to  which  they 
descend  is  unknown. 

The  strata  are  almost  always  thrown  down  on  one  side  of  a  dyke, 
and  elevated  on  the  other  ;  but  the  dislocation  is  not  proportioned  to 
its  breadth.  There  is  a  fault  extending  from  Whitly,  in  Northum-* 
berland,  to  Greenside  and  Sandgate  in  Durham,  which  has  throwD 
down  the  strata  on  the  north  side  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards;  this 
is  a  comparatively  narrow  fissure  filled  with  clay.  A  great  basaltic 
dyke  in  the  same  county,  which  is  seventeen  yards  wide,  has  only 
produced  a  dislocation  of  twelve  yards. 

The  whole  series  of  strata  which  have  been  raised  above  the  sur- 
face on  one  side  of  a  fauh,  have  sometimes  entirely  disappeared^ 
and  the  ground  on  each  side  of  it  is  on  the  same  level.  See  Plate 
IV.  fig.  2, 3. 

Trap  dykes,  and  basalt  dykes  are  generally  harder  than  the  rocky 
that  they  intersect ;  and  when  the  latter  are  partly  decomposied,  often 
remain,  forming  vast  walls  of  stone,  that  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  There  are  walls  of  this  kind  in  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  running  along  the  country  several  miles. 
Dykes  also  extend  into  the  sea,  and  form  reefs  of  rocks ;  and  when 
they  cross  the  beds  of  rivers  they  form  fords,  and  sometimes  hold 
up  the  water  and  occasion  cascades,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
instances  on  the  river  Tees.  In  the  interior  of  North  America,  ba- 
saltic walls  of  great  extent  were  discovered  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clark  ;  the  walls  were  composed  of  columns  of  basalt  arranged  hori- 
zontally, and  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  artificial  constructions. 
Where  basaltic  dykes  are  of  considerable  thickness,  the  hardness  of 
the  stone  varies  in  different  parts ;  sometimes  the  inner  parts  are 
harder,  and  sometimes  softer  than  the  outer,  the  substance  in  the 
dyke  being  divided  by  seams  or  partings.  This  may  be  distinctly 
seen  at  Coaly  Hill  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  a  large  basalt 
or  whin  dyke  cuts  through  the  coal  strata,  and  rises  to  the  surface. 
The  stone,  being  hard,  is  quarried  for  the  roads  along  a  line  of  sev- 
eral hundred  yards,  forming  a  deep  trench,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
a  cart  road  through  the  quarry,  between  the  sides  of  the  dyke. 

The  basalt  of  the  dyke  is  intersected  by  fissures,  and  divided  into 
variously  shaped  masses.  In  one  part  of  the  dyke,  it  appears  to 
graduate  into  an  indurated  ferruginous  clay,  which  is  in  some  places 
divided  into  minute,  well  defined  pentagonal  prisms.     The  dyke  had 
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charred  the  coal  on  each  side  of  it,  and  rendered  it  soft  and  sooty ; 
to  use  the  language  of  a  quarry  man,  who  was  working  m  the  dyke 
when  I  visited  the  place  in  1813,  "  it  had  burned  the  coal  wherefer 
it  had  touched  it."  The  same  dyke  extends  from  the  sea  to  the 
western  side  of  the  county  of  Northumberland }  its  termination  in 
that  direction  is  unknown. 

The  longest  mineral  dyke  that  has  been  traced  in  England  may  be 
called  the  Cleveland'  Basalt  Dyke :  it  extends  from  the  western  side 
of  Durham  to  Barwick  in  Yorkshire ;  it  crosses  the  river  Tees,  at 
this  place,  and  proceeds  in  a  waving  line  through  the  Cleveland  HiUs 
in  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  the  sea  between  Scarborough  and 
Whitby.  It  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  quarried,  in  many  parts  of  its 
course,  for  stone  to  lay  upon  the  roads.  From  Barwick-on-the-Tees 
it  may  be  traced  in  an  easterly  direction,  near  the  villages  of  Stanton, 
Newby,  Nunthorp  and  Ayton.  At  Langbath-ridge  a  quarry  is  work- 
ed in  it ;  it  passes  south  of  the  remarkable  hill  called  Roseberry 
Toppin,  near  Stokesly,  and  from  thence  by  Lansdale  to  Kildale ; 
it  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  nearly  all  the  way  in  the  above  track* 
From  Kildale  it  passes  to  Denbigh  Dale  end,  and  through  the  village 
of  Egton-bridge,  and  hence  over  Leace  ridge  through  Gothland, 
crossing  the  turnpike  road  from  Whitby  to  Pickering  near  the  seven 
mile  stone,  at  a  place  called  Sillow  Cross  on  a  high  moor.  1  exam- 
ined it  at  this  place,  where  it  is  quarried  for  the  roads,  and  is  about 
ten  yards  wide.  From  hence  it  may  be  traced  to  Blea  Hill  near 
flarwbod  Dale,  in  a  line  towards  the  sea,  near  which  it  is  covered 
with  alluvial  soil ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  extends  into  the 
German  Ocean.  It  is  a  dark  greyish  brown  basalt  which  turns  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  the  principal  material  for  mend- 
ing the  roads  in  the  district  called  Cleveland.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bird  of  Whiiby  for  an  account  of  the  situations  where  it  may  be  seen 
en  the  surface.  He  has  traced  it  through  Yorkshire  and  Durham } 
in  the  latter  county  it  cuts  through  the  coal  strata.  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Trap  Dykes  of  Yorkshire  and  Dur- 
ham, published  since  this  account  of  the  Cleveland  Basalt  Dyke  was 
originally  written,  says  that  the  continuity  of  this  dyke  with  others 
west  of  the  Tees,  is  not  fully  ascertained  :  he  thinks  the  length  of 
the  dyke  may  be  estimated  at  from  Bfty  to  sixty  miles.  The  course 
of  this  dyke  is  marked  in  the  Geological  Map  of  England,  Plate  IV. 
By  consulting  the  large  maps  of  England,  the  course  may  be  distinct- 
ly traced ;  drawing  a  line  in  the  direction  from  CockGeld  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Durham  to  Barwick-on-the-Tees,  and  extending  the  line  east 
and  west,  it  will  pass  near  all  the  places  above  mentioned.  In  some 
situations  where  the  angle  in  which  this  dyke  cuts  the  strata  can  be 
ascertained,  it  is  about  eighty  degrees. 

A  circumstance  attending  this  and  other  extensive  dykes,  which 
has  not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  regarded  by  geologists,  completely 
invalidates  the  theory,  that  dykes  were  originally  open  fissures  form- 
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ed  by  the  drying  or  shrinking  in  of  the  rocks.  This  dyke  in  itf 
course  intersects  very  different  formations,  viz.  the  transition  or  me- 
talliferous limestone,  the  coal  district,  and  the  upper  secondary  sintft 
of  lias  and  oolite.  The  different  organic  remains  in  these  fonnatioiiSi 
as  well  as  their  position,  prove  that  they  were  consolidated  at  distant 
periods  of  time.  Indeed,  the  geologists  who  maintain  that  dykes 
were  formed  as  before  described,  are  ready  to  admit  the  distant  eras 
of  these  formations.  The  transition  or  metalliferous  limestone,  and 
the  lower  strata  must  have  been  completely  consolidated,  long  before 
the  upper  secondary  strata  were  deposited ;  and  the  causes  wbicb 
might  dispose  the  upper  strata  to  shrink  in,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
act'on  the  lower  rocks.  It  b  also  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  lower 
rocks,  situated  to  the  west,  the  breadth  of  this  dyke  is  more  -than 
twenty  yards ;  but  at  Sillow  Cross,  where  I  measured  it,  it  is  ool 
more  than  ten  yards :  this  dyke  must,  therefore,  become  wider  as  it 
descends.  It  must  also  have  been  filled  with  basalt  at  the  time  of  its 
formation,  otherwise  it  would  have  contained  numerous  fragments  of 
the  rocks  which  it  intersects. 

The  effects  of  this  basaltic  dyke  on  the  different  rocks  through 
which  it  passes  are  truly  deserving  notice.  When  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  limestone,  the  limestone  is  often  found  granular  and  crya* 
talline,  a  fact  the  geological  importance  of  which  will  be  subsequeittljr 
adverted  to.  Where  it  crosses  the  coal  strata,  and  comes  in  contact 
with  the  seams  of  coal,  the  substance  of  the  coal  is  for  several  feet 
converted  into  soot.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the  basalt,  the  coal 
is  reduced  to  a  coke  or  cinder,  which  burns  without  smoke,  and  with 
a  clear  and  durable  heat.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the 
dyke,  the  coal  is  found  in  its  natural  unaltered  state.  It  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  that  the  roof  immediately  over  the  coal  is  lined  with 
bright  crystals  of  sulphur.  In  some  situations  in  the  same  county, 
the  shale,  in  contiguity  with  basaltic  dykes,  is  converted  into  flinty 
slate  or  jasper,  and  the  sandstone  is  changed  to  a  brick  colour.  There 
is  another  great  basaltic  dyke  in  the  same  district,  which  crosses  the 
western  extremity  of  Durham  from  Allenheads  to  Burtreeford  on  the 
river  Tees,  hence  called  the  Burtreeford  Dyke.  It  throws  down  the 
strata  on  the  west  side  of  it,  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards. 

Dykes,  being  generally  impervious  to  water,  they  obstruct  its  pas- 
sage along  the  porous  strata,  and  occasion  it  to  rise ;  hence  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  numerous  springs  make  their  appearance  along 
the  course  of  a  dyke,  by  which  it  may  be  detected,  when  there  is 
no  other  indication  of  it  visible  on  the  surface. 

Basaltic  dykes  intersect  both  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  but 
they  every  where  present  indications  of  their  action  on  the  adjacent 
rocks.  At  Nigg,  near  Aberdeen,  I  examined  a  basaltic  dyke  on  the 
coast,  which  intersects  a  rock  composed  of  gneiss;  the  dyke  is 
about  thirty  feet  in  width.  Where  the  basalt  is  in  contact  with  the 
gneiss,  it  becomes  nearly  compact,  and  approaches  to  the  character 
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of  borastODOi  and  the  gneiss  has  a  red  and  burnt  appearance,  ap- 
proaching in  its  nature  to  porphyry.  It  is  probable  that  the  actbn 
of  the  basah  on  the  sides  of  the  gneiss  rock  had  softened  it  and  ren- 
dered it  more  liable  to  disintegrate  than  the  other  parts ;  for  the  sea 
has  here  made  an  indentation  inland,  forming  a  deep  narrow  ravine 
or  bay,  with  a  lofty  wall  of  basalt  running  through  it.  The  wall  of 
basalt  completely  divides  the  bay,  and  the  sea  enters  on  both  sides  of 
the  basalt.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  when  basaltic  dykes 
extend  into  the  sea,  they  form  reefs  of  rocks,  and  small  islands. 
These  basaltic  walls,  whether  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  cotintrTy 
or  extending  into  the  sea,  serve  to  mark  the  destruction  of  the  lano ; 
for  we  are  certain,  that  these  walls  of  mineral  matter,  were  at  one 
period  supported  on  each  side  by  rocks  or  strata  which  they  have 
mtersected,  but  which  are  now  worn  away.  The  Cleveland  basah 
dyke,  it  has  been  stated,  cuts  through  the  transition  limestone ;  the 
coal  strata,  and  the  upper  secondary  strata,  comprising  a  part  of  the 
oolite  formation.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  Messrs.  Bbck- 
land  and  Conybeare  discovered  a  considerable  basaltic  dyke,  pass* 
ing  through  the  chalk  rocks.  In  the  immediate  contiguity  of  basah, 
the  chalk  on  each  side  of  the  dyke  was  rendered  highly  indurated 
and  crystalline,  this  effect  decreasing  as  the  distance  from  the  dyke 
increased. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  dykes  in  basaltic  districts,  gives  a  high 
degree  of  probability  to  the  opinion,  that  overlying  unconformable 
trap  rocks  have  been  erupted  through  these  dykes  in  a  melted  state 
like  lava,  and  have  been  poured  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Where  extensive  beds  of  basalt  occur  in  low  situations,  there  can  be 
liltle  difficulty  in  admitting  this  mode  of  formation  ;  but  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  beds  of  basalt,  forming  isolated  caps  on  distant  moun- 
tains, was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  opposing  completely  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  igneous  origin  of  basaltic  rocks.  A  more  attentive 
examination  of  basaltic  districts  has  however  established  the  fact, 
that  these  isolated  caps  of  basalt  are  parts  of  extensive  continuous 
beds,  which  have  in  remote  ages  been  excavated  and  intersected  by 
valleys,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  beds  of  other  rocks  which  fre- 
quently form  isolated  caps  on  detached  mountains.*  Isolated  caps  of 
basalt  are  also,  in  some  situations,  formed  like  caps  of  modern  lava, 
which  extend  to  no  great  distance  from  the  summit  of  a  volcano. 
Professor  Sedgwick  of  Cambridge,  in  an  interesting  description  of 
"  The  Phenomena  connected  with  some  Trap  Dykes  in  Yorkshire 
and  Durham^^  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 

f)hical  Society,  states,  that  "  In  the  quarries  now  excavating  near  Bo- 
urn, the  vertical  dyke  is  unusually  contracted  in  its  dimensions  ;  but, 
on  reaching  the  surface,  it  undergoes  a  great  lateral  extension,  espe- 
cially on  the  south-west  side,  so  that  the  works  are  conducted,  in  a 
perpendicular  face  of  columnar  trap,  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
wide."    The  annexed  cut  (copied  from  that  of  Professor  Sedg- 
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wick)  will  give  a  dislinci  idea  of  iliis  mode  of  fomiaiioD.  It  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  ibai  the  dyke  is  a  coiitiDuation  of  the  Cleveland 
basalt  dyke,  which  I  have  before  described.  The  horiEODial  roeas* 
tires  through  which  it  passes  are  c 


There  can  be  no  more  doubt  respeciing  the  cap  or  expansion  of 
basalt  having  been  erupted  ihrough  ihe  dyke,  than  there  can  be  of  the 
origin  of  a  bed  of  lava,  which  may  be  traced  to  (he  mouth  of  an  id- 
jaceni  volcano. 

Beds  of  trap  or  hasall,  in lerst ratified  with  olher  rocks,  have  given 
rise  to  much  speculation  respecting  their  origin:  iliai  such  beds  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  coal  measures,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  miners  in 
the  NorlSi  of  England.  From  ihe  great  hardness  of  trap  beds  (pro- 
vinci.illy  called  beds  of  whinstone)  iliey  increase  ihe  riitKculiy  and 
expense  of  sinking  sliafis.  These  inlersiraiifiod  masses  have  been 
frequently  described,  as  regular  tiioasurps  or  slraia.  There  is  a 
thick  bed  of  trap  in  some  of  ilic  coal-fields  in  Durham,  called  ibe 
Great  Whinstone  Sill ;  the  word  silt  being  used  for  siraium  by  Mr. 
Wesl^arth  ForsTcr,  in  his  section  of  these  strata  ]»ublished  in  1809. 
This  bed  or  mass  of  whinstone,  iliough  described  by  Mr.  Forsier  as 
a  regular  stratum  with  the  scries  of  straia  in  which  it  is  found,  is  ad- 
mitted to  vary  in  thickness  frnin  nvelve  to  sixty  yards.  It  is  found 
at  a  great  depth  in  some  mines  ;  in  other  situations  it  rises  lo  the  sur- 
face. Upon  the  supDosilion  ihat  this  bed  is  of  igneous  origin,  ihe 
question  has  been  proposed,  in  what  manner  did  it  become  interstrai- 
ified  with  beds  that  are  evidently  nqueous  depositions?  Those  who 
first  raised  this  objection  could  scarcely  have  kepi  in  mind,  that  every 
bed  in  the  whole  series  of  the  coal  measures  was  once  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  solid  ground,  whether  that  surface  was  covered  with  wa- 
ter, or  was  dry.  An  eruption  of  lava  might  therefore  flow  over  any 
particular  bed  in  the  whole  series,  and  this  lava  might  become  cov- 
ered by  subsequent  aqueous  depositions.  But  there  is  another  mode 
in  which  the  lava  might  be  iniroduced  among  the  srraia  at  a  later 
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period  ;  it  might  be  protruded,  laterally,  between  tbem.  That  such 
lateral  protrusions  have  actually  taken  place  in  some  instances,  is 
proved  by  Dr.  MacCullocb's  observations  on  the  coast  ot  Scotland, 
where  trap  may  be  seen  forming  beds  between  strata  of  sandstone, 
then  suddenly  cuuing  through  the  upper  strata  and  forming  other 
beds  above.  See  Plate  III.  6g.  3.  where  strata  of  sandstone  are  in- 
tersected, vertically,  by  a  dyke  of  basalt,  and  laterally  by  nearly  ho- 
rizontal beds  of  the  same  basalt.  Professor  Sedgwick  has  bestowed 
much  labor  in  investigating  the  true  position  of  the  Great  Whinstone 
Sill,  and  its  relations  to  the  different  strata  in  its  vicinity,  and  has 
given  a  very  luminous  and  satisfactory  description  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  which  it  presents,  proving  unanswerably  the  igneous  ori* 
gin  of  this  rock. 

It  wouM  be  doing  great  injustice  to  this  valuable  paper,  to  attempt 
an  abridgment  of  the  detail  of  interesting  facts  and  arguments  which 
it  contains :  1  shall  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  observations. 
The  whin  sill  is  not  a  regular  bed  interposed  between  the  same  strata 
in  different  parts  of  its  range,  but  it  cuts  through  or  overlies  very  dif- 
ferent strata.  It  has  had  an  extraordinary  effect  in  converting  beds 
of  shale,  on  which  it  lies,  into  a  porous  slag ;  and  where  the  whin  sill 
comes  in  contact  with  limestone,  the  limestone  is  converted  into  a 
dull  white  granular  and  crystalline  mass.     (Query  Dolomite  ?) 

This  conversion  takes  place  not  only  in  the  subjacent  limestone, 
but  sometimes  on  the  limestone  which  covers  the  whin  sill,— a  fact 
deserving  particular  attention,  as  it  indicates  that  the  whin  sill  was 
protruded  between  the  beds  of  limestone,  otherwise  it  could  scarcely 
have  produced  any  chemical  or  mechanical  change  on  the  upper  bed 
of  limestone.  In  some  parts,  beds  of  limestone  are  seen  bent  up- 
wards and  imbedded  in  the  whin  sill. 

Indeed  Professor  Sedgwick  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  whin  sill 
was  produced  by  a  lateral  injection  of  volcanic  matter,  in  a  state  of 
igneous  fusion. 

The  beds  of  trap  or  loadstone,  imbedded  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone of  Derbyshire,  were  supposed  by  Mr.  Whiteliurst  to  have  been 
protruded  or  driven,  in  a  melted  state,  between  the  strata  :  this  opin- 
ion was  founded  chiefly  on  the  supposed  fact,  that  the  metallic  veins, 
which  cut  through  the  limestone,  1 .  2. 3.  do  not  pass  into  the  toad- 
stone,  (see  Plate  IV.  flg.  5.)  and  were  therefore  supposed  to  have 
been  broken  through  when  the  latter  beds  were  protruded.  It  has, 
however,  since  been  discovered,  that  the  veins  do  often  pass  into  the 
toadstone,  though  they  seldom  bear  ore  in  this  rock ;  hence  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Whitehurst  was  deprived  of  its  main  support.  Sub- 
sequently, Mr.  Farey,  in  his  survey  of  Derbyshire,  misled  by  an  at- 
tachment to  theory,  described  the  beds  of  toadstone  as  regular  strata, 
preserving  their  thickness  and  continuity  through  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire. This  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  the  beds  of  toadstone  are  ex- 
tremely variable  in  their  thickness  and  order  of  succession,  and  the 
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iDtermixture  of  green-earth,  toadstone,  and  limestODe,  near  the  joiic- 
tion  of  toadstone  with  the  limestone  beds,  certainly  favors  Mr.  WhKe- 
hurst's  original  theory  of  protrusion ;  but  this  protrusion  took  place 
before  the  formation  of  metallic  veins,  and  might  be  the  cause  of 
those  6ssures  in  which  the  veins  were  formed.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  more  regular  beds  of  toadstone  may  have  flowed 
as  lava.  Professor  Sedgwick  justly  observes,  "  that  our  reluctance 
to  admit  the  theory  of  protrusion  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving any  powers  in  nature  adequate  to  produce  such  an  efiect* 
But  all  the  phenomena  of  Geology  show,  that  the  great  disturbing 
forces  by  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  modifled,  acted  in 
former  times  with  incomparably  more  energy  than  they  do  at  present. 
Volcanic  forces  are  now  employed  in  lifting  a  column  of  mehed  lava 
to  the  lip  of  a  crater.  The  same  kind  of  forces,  acting  with  more 
energy  and  through  a  wider  region,  may  in  the  early  history  of  the 
globe  have  been  employed  in  lifting  islands  and  even  continents  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  During  an  operation  like  this,  the  elastic 
forces,  acting  from  below,  may  often  have  driven  masses  of  fluid  lava 
among  the  superincumbent  strata ;  and,  in  every  case,  the  lava  would 
naturally  be  propelled  through  those  portions  which  were  roost  easily 
penetrated— the  lateral  must,  at  every  point,  have  been  equal  to  the 
vertical  pressure.  The  expansive  forces  may  not  at  any  point  have 
been  able  to  drive  a  column  of  lava  through  all  the  solid  unbroken 
beds,  but  the  lateral  forces  may  have  driven  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
between  the  partings  of  two  horizontal  beds;  and  when  a  penetra- 
tion of  this  kind  was  once  effected,  the  lava  like  a  wedge,  would  act, 
to  mechanical  advantage,  and  rush,  in  an  horizontal  stream,  to  a  dis- 
tance proportioned  to  the  elastic  forces  which  were  in  action." 

The  formation  of  basahic  dykes  is  sufficiently  explained  by  what 
takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes.  Before  the  con6ned  vapour 
that  afterwards  issues  through  the  crater,  finds  a  vent  there,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  tlic  vicinity  of  the  volcano  is  frequently  up- 
heaved, and  fissures  of  great  extent  are  made,  into  which  melted 
lava  is  sometimes  forced,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  wall  or  dyke,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  a  basaltic  dyke.  During  an  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius that  took  place  in  1 794,  a  rent  of  this  kind  was  formed  near 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  2375  feet  in  length  and  237  feet  in 
breadth,  which  became  filled  with  compact  lava.  Rents  or  fissures 
of  some  miles  in  length  have  been  opened  on  the  sides  of  Etna. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  most  basaltic  rocks  were 
erupted  under  the  pressure  of  the  ocean,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
circumstances  attending  their  refrigeration,  that  they  have  frequently 
a  columnar  structure. 

The  occurrence  of  thick  beds  of  basalt,  divided  into  regular  pen- 
tagonal or  hexagonal  columns,  and  disposed  in  ranges  of  vast  extent 
and  height,  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  careless 
observer,  and  give  rise  to  speculations  respecting  their  origin  and  for- 
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nation.  Basaltic  columns  are  frequently  seen  in  countries  that  are 
tfae  seat  of  volcanic  fires,  but  they  occur  also  in  countries  very  re- 
mote from  any  known' volcanoes.  The  theories  respecting  their  foj>- 
mation  will  be  subsequently  adverted  to. 

Few  countries  in  the  world  present  Jfnore  magnificent  basaltic  co- 
lumnar ranges  than  the  north  part  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  He* 
brides:  probably  these  are  connected  under  the  ocean,  and  have  bad 
the  same  origin; 

The  Giant's  Causeway  constitutes  a  small  part  of  a  vast  basaltic 
range,  along  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
The  promontory  of  Fairhead  and  Borgue,  in  the  same  range,  are 
situated  eight  miles  from  each  other :  these  capes  consist  of  various 
ranges  of  pillars  and  horizontal  strata,  which  rise  from  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  five  hundred  feet :  from  their  abruptness  they  are  very  con- 
spicuous, and  form  a  pile  of  natural  architecture,  in  which  the  regu- 
larity and  symmetry  of  art  are  united  with  the  wild  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  nature.  Many  of  the  columns  in  the  ranges  at 
Fairhead  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  five  feet  in 
breadth.  At  the  base  along  the  shore  is  a  wild  waste  of  rocky  frag- 
ments, which  have  fallen  from  the  cWSs.  Immense  masses  that  have 
withstood  the  force  of  the  shock  lie  in  groups,  resembling  the  ruins 
of  enormous  castles.  At  the  Giant's  Causeway,  the  columns  rarely 
exceed  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  thirty  feet  in  height :  they  are  sharp- 
ly defined,  and  the  columns  are  divided  into  smaller  blocks,  or  prisms 
of  one  foot  or  more  in  length,  which  fit  neatly  into  each  other,  like 
a  ball  and  socket.  The  basalt  is  close  grained,  but  the  upper  joint 
is  cellular.  The  columns  are  most  frequently  formed  with  five  or 
six  sides ;  but  some  have  seven  or  eight,  and  others  not  more  than 
three.  Beds  of  basalt  that  are  not  columnar,  in  some  situations  lie 
over  and  also  under  the  columns.  The  basalt  in  these  beds  is  cellu- 
lar, and  contains  zeolites  in  its  cavities.  The  columns  at  Fairhead 
are  not  articulated  like  those  at  the  Giant's  Causeway ;  but  the  blocks 
which  are  of  great  length  in  each  column,  lie  flat  on  each  other. 
Basalt  appears  to  extend  on  the  coast  and  inland  about  forty  miles  in 
length  and  twenty  in  breadth. 

A  full  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  geology  of  this  part  of  Ire- 
land is  given  by  Messrs.  Buckland  and  Conybeare,  in  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  the  Geological  Transactions.  It  appears  that  this  basaltic 
range  rests  upon  lias  limestone  containing  marine  shells  and  ammon- 
ites ;  the  basalt  also  enters  chalk-rocks,  which  are  much  broken  by 
it  and  in  one  part  a  considerable  mass  of  chalk  is  completely  envel- 
oped in  basalt.  The  effect  of  a  basaltic  dyke,  in  crystallizing  the 
chalk  on  each  side  of  it,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Former  ob- 
servers, unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  rock  on  which  the  ba- 
saltic ranges  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  rest,  have  mistaken  it  for  ba- 
aah ;  it  is  a  dark  coloured  highly  indurated  limestone,  and  as  it  con- 
tains shells  and  other  organic  remains,  these  remains  were  errooeous- 
ly  supposed  to  prove  the  marine  origin  of  basalt. 
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The  basaltic  columns  of  the  Island  of  Stafia  are  too  well  known  lo 
require  a  description ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  MacCulloch,  the  columns 
which  forth  the  lofty  pronnontory  called  the  Scilire  of  Egg,  another  of 
the  Hebrides,  exceed  in  grandeur  and  in  picturesque  effect  those  of 
Stafia :  they  are  formed  of  black  pitchstone,  containing  crystals  of  gk>s- 
sy  felspar.  *-  The  promontor^  rests  on  a  bed  of  compact  grey  lime- 
stone, approaching  to  a  stone  marie.  This  bed,  which  is  three  or  four 
feet  thick  rests  on  a  still  lower  bed  of  hard  reddish  stone.  Masses  of 
bituminized  wood,  penetrated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  are  found  id  the 
marie  stratum  not  at  all  flattened.  Portions  of  trunks  of  trees,  retab- 
ing  their  original  shape,  but  petrified  (silicified,)  are  found  in  the  same 
stratum ;  the  rifts  are  filled  with  chalcedony,  approaching  in  aspect 
to  semi-opal.  The  columns  on  this  island  are  both  perpendicular  and 
inclined,  and  some  of  them  are  bent  or  curved." 

In  various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  the  tendency  to  a 
columnar  arrangement  in  the  basaltic  rocks  may  be  distinctly  seen: 
it  is  obscurely  developed  in  the  basalt  of  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edin- 
burgh. The  basalt  of  this  hill  appears  identical  with  some  of  the 
volcanic  mountains  I  examined  in  Auvergne,  particularly  near  the 
summit  of  Montadoux,  a  mountain  near  Cleremont. 

In  England  the  columnar  structure  of  some  of  the  basaltic  and 
trap  rocks  is  observable  in  the  northern  counties,  particularly  od  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tees,  and  at  Swarthfell  near  Ulswater.  In  some 
of  the  basaltic  hills  near  Dudley,  the  columnar  structure  is  developed 
but  the  columns  are  not  separated  and  well  defined.  Prismauc 
blocks  of  sienite,  are  scattered  over  a  hill  of  sienite  called  Markfield 
Knowl,  at  Cliarnwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire. 

Columns  of  porphyritic  trap  or  greenstone  occur  in  groups,  on 
the  northern  side  of  Cader  Idris  in  Merionethshire.  One  of  these 
columnar  groups  is  represented  Plate  V.  fig.  1 . ;  the  outline  of  the 
columns  was  taken  with  a  camera  lucida  by  Henry  Strutt,  Esq.  of 
Derby,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  correct ;  the  figure  is  introduced,  to 
show  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  columns.  Rocks  of  trap  and  ba- 
salt, both  in  solid  beds,  and  also  arranged  in  columns  like  those  of 
Stafia,  were  observed  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  on  the  coast  of  Iceland 
and  also  in  the  interior ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  beds  and  columns 
contained  scorise  and  slags,  and  empty  cavities.  A  successive  range 
of  beds  of  basalt  was  also  observed  alternating  with  beds  of  tufa,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  presented  the  same  appearance  of  the  action 
of  fire. 

From  the  situation  of  these  rocks,  and  from  the  existence  of  sub- 
marine volcanoes  near  Iceland,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  conceives  that 
these  beds  of  basalt  were  formed  under  die  sea  by  the  ejection  of 
lava,  which,  flowing  over  the  moist  submarine  ground,  would  confine 
a  portion  of  water  beneath  the  melted  mass :  this  water  would  be 
converted  into  elastic  vapour,  or  steam,  which  would  endeavor  to  ex- 
pand :  but  where  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
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tenacity  of  the  hvt,  prevented  its  escape,  h  wooM  be  compressed, 
and  form  cavities,  or  air  bubbles,  at  the  bottom  of  the  meked  mass. 
In  other  histances,  where  the  fluidity  of  the  lava  permitted  the  stean 
from  below  to  escape  through  it,  the  mass  would  be  compact  and 
form  solid  basalt,  or  greenstone.  It  might  sometimes  happen  that 
water  would  be  enclosed  in  the  cavities  of  the  mass,  which  is  found 
to  be  the  case  in  some  basalt  rocks. 

Thus,  according  to  the  dhSerent  circumstances  of  pressure  from 
the  depth  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the  tenacity  of  the  meked  mass. 
Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  supposes  that  porous  and  ? esicular  lava,  or  com- 
pact basalt,  might  be  formed  from  the  same  eruption ;  or  tlie  mass 
might  be  porous  bebw  and  compact  above. 

As  Iceland  is  at  present  the  seat  of  active  volcanoes,  and'as  sub- 
marine vokanoes  are  forming  rocks  near  the  shores  of  that  island. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie's  explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  pro* 
duced  the  various  appearances  in  the  basaltic  ranges  of  that  island, 
seems  highly  probable.  In  Sicily,  the  connection  of  basaltic  with 
volcanic  rocks  has  been  clearly  established  by  Ferrara,  Professor  of 
Natural  Phibsophy  at  Catania. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Clermont  Ferrand  in  Auvergne,  a  thick  bed  of 
basalt  has  once  covered  an  extensive  tract  of  country ;  it  rests  upon 
a  bed  of  volcanb  tufa,  and  the  latter  frequently  covers  beds  of  fresh 
water  limestone.  This  bed  of  basak,  and  the  subjacent  tufa  and 
limestone,  have  evidently  been  furrowed  and  excavated  by  the  same 
causes,  which  have  excavated  valleys  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
hence  the  basak  occurs,  forming  isolated  caps  on  many  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  some  parts  a  gradation  may  be  traced  in  the  same  bed 
from  a  compact  basalt,  similar  to  that  of  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edin- 
burgh, to  porous  basalt,  approaching  more  or  less  to  the  state  of  sco- 
riaceous  lava.  But  the  basalt  of  Auvergne  belongs'  evidently  to  vol- 
canic products,  and  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  volcanoes. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  as  the  basak  of  Auvergne  covers 
beds  of  fresh  water  limestone,  which  belongs  to  the  tertiary  strata, 
its  age  is  evidently  posterior  to  that  formation  of  limestone,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  most  recent. 

Basalt  sometimes  presents  a  globular  structure,  globes  of  hard  ba- 
sak being  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  basalt  of  a  softer  kind. 

Wacke  or  earthy  basalt  has  frequently  a  greenish  or  reddish  brown 
cobur ;  it  often  contains  cavities  which  are  generally  6lled  whh  nod- 
ules of  agate,  or  with  zeolite  or  calcareous  spar.  The  agates  are 
composed  of  concentric  layers,  and  have  apparemly  been  formed  by 
siliceous  inGltration,  depositing  successive  coats  within  each  other, 
nntti  the  cavity  is  filled  up.  Basaltic  rocks  of  this  kind  are  called 
amyedaloids.  The  Hill  of  Kinnoul,  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  is  form- 
ed oi  basaltic  amygdaloid,  containing  agate  nodules  in  great  abun- 
dance, of  various  dimensions  and  beautifully  striped.  At  Woodford 
Bridge,  in  Gbucestershire,  there  is  a  k>w  rock  of  amygdaioidd 
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wacke,  which  is  much  intermixed  with  green  eartb,  and  has  in  some 
parts  a  saponaceous  feel ;  the  agates  which  it  contains  are  decompo- 
sing, and  the  inner  concentric  layers  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  edges  of  folded  paper,  with  small  m- 
terstices  between  each.  I  examined  this  singular  rock  in  1816;  it 
was  then  quarried  for  stone  to  mend  the  roads.  In  some  parts  of 
the  rocks,  I  found  masses  of  corallite  of  considerable  size,  enveloped 
in  the  basaltic  amygdaloid.  I  found  also,  in  this  rock,  well  defined 
groups  of  prebnite,  which  was  not  then  known  to  be  an  English  min- 
eral :  it  has  since  been  discovered  in  the  basalt  of  Staffordshire. 

The  occurrence  of  organic  remains  enveloped  in  basalt,  of  which 
there  are  various  instances,  may  admit  of  an  easy  explanation,  if  we 
allow  thtit  basalt  has  once  flowed  like  lava  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Modern  lavas  often  envelope  bones  and  other  substances  that  they 
meet  with  in  their  course. 

Having  before  stated  the  phenomena  presented  by  imbedded  trap, 
which  indicate  that,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  protruded  between 
regular  strata  laterally,  it  will  be  useful  to  cite  an  instructive  exam- 
ple of  beds  of  trap  alternating  with  limestone,  by  successive  deposi- 
tion, which  is  stated  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  the  present  chemical  professor 
at  Oxford,  in  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Sicily.  The 
facts  seem  clearly  to  ascertain,  that  beds  of  aroygdaloidal  trap,  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  limestone,  have,  in  that  island  at  least,  been 
formed  by  successive  currents  of  lava  flowing  over  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  at  intervals  of  time  so  distant,  as  to  allow  the  deposition  or  for- 
mation of  a  bed  of  limestone,  over  each  current  of  lava.  A  consid- 
erable district  near  Lentini,  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Etna,  and 
also  a  part  of  the  island  near  Cape  Passero,  are  composed  of  alter- 
nating beds  of  lava,  with  tertiary  limestone  abounding  with  organic 
remains  of  madreporitcs,  nummuliies,  ceritbea,  and  the  remarkable 
fossil  called  the  Hippurite.  Santa  Venera,  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
the  south  of  the  island,  is  capped  with  cellular  lava ;  beneath  it  is  a 
bed  of  limestone  with  minute  shells ;  at  a  lower  level,  towards  Len- 
tini,  there  is  a  second  bed  of  volcanic  mauer  similar  to  the  first ;  and 
two  other  similar  alternations  of  beds  of  limestone  and  lava  occur 
still  lower  down.  Dr.  Daubeny  says  that  the  cellular  and  semi- 
vitreous  aspect  of  many  of  the  volcanic  beds  associated  with  the  beds 
of  limestone,  precludes  all  doubt  respecting  the  manner  of  their 
formation  :  the  character  of  other  portions  presents  strong  analogies 
to  rocks  of  the  trap  family ;  "  they  are  compact,  and  have  a  stony 
fracture ;  they  contain  crystals  of  olivine,  and  the  cavities  are  filled 
with  calcareous  spar  or  zeolites,  like  the  amygdaloids  of  more  an- 
cient strata.  In  some  of  the  beds,  a  tendency  to  a  columnar  ar- 
rangement is  discernible." 

This  account  of  Dr.  Daubeny's,  affords  additional  proof  of  the 
close  connection  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  with  trap  rocks, — may 
we  not  add,  of  their  perfect  identity  i    It  is  beside  highly  illustrative 
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of  the  alteraatioD  of  the  beds  of  basaltic  amygdaloid,  with  beds  of 
limestone  Id  other  situations.  But  in  both  instances,  we  must  admk 
that  the  beds  were  formed  under  the  ocean,  before  the  present  islands 
and  continents  had  emerged  from  the  watery  abyss.  With  respect 
to  Etna,  the  alternation  of  lava  and  limestone  affords  decisive  eyi- 
dence,  that  this  mountain  was  upheaved  from  the  ocean,  though  its 
height  may  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  eruptions  of  lava,  since 
the  period  of  its  first  elevation.  Before  concluding  the  account  of 
interstratified  basalt,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  Mr.  William 
Hutton,  in  a  paper  lately  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Liondoa, 
maintains,  that  the  great  bed  of  basalt  in  Northumberland,  called  the 
whinstone  sill,  was  deposited  over  the  limestone  beds  on  which  it 
rests,  and  not  protruded  laterally  between  them :  though  he  admits, 
with  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  the  basaltic  beds  in  Teesdale  were 

Erotruded  in  the  manner  before  described.  In  some  cases,  it  may 
e  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  bed  of  basalt  has 
flowed  like  lava,  or  been  protruded  laterally,  because  two  strata  of 
hard  limestone,  for  example,  are  often  separated  by  seams  of  soft 
clay,  which  would  dispose  the  beds  to  yield  to  a  lateral  pressure  in 
the  direction  of  the  strata,  and  the  injected  basalt  would  take  the 
ibrm  of  a  regular  stratum. 

Mr.  Hutton  admits,  that  in  some  instances,  the  limestone  over  the 
basalt  had  suffered  the  same  effects  of  igneous  action  as  the  lime- 
stone below  it.  These  instances,  i  think,  affi)rd  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  the  basalt  was  protruded  between  the  beds  of  limestone. 

The  disturbances  and  contortions  of  some  of  the  lower  beds  of 
transition  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  rocks,  were  mentioned  io 
Chap.  VII.  In  such  instances,  though  frequently  no  visible  connec- 
tion between  the  rocks  of  trap  and  limestone  can  be  traced  on  the 
surface,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  connection  exists.  The 
singularly  bent  limestone  beds  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill  near  Dudley  are 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nearest  basaltic  hill ;  but  I  ob- 
served in  the  town  of  Dudley,  where  a  well  was  sinking,  that  tlie 
stone  thrown  out  was  granular  basalt,  intermixed  with  calcareous  spar. 

Some  species  of  trap  rocks,  and  particularly  the  softer  kinds  of 
basalt,  decompose  rapidly,  and  form  productive  soils  and  marie.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  in  England 
were  formed,  by  an  intermixture  with  decomposed  basaltic  rocks. 
What  has  been  called  basaltic  tufa,  is  a  volcanic  substance,  and  will 
be  described  among  volcanic  products.  Some  of  the  trap  rocks^ 
particularly  the  porphyritic  traps,  are  metalliferous ;  but  it  is  rarely 
the  case  with  any  of  the  British  trap  rocks,  and  it  has  before  been 
stated,  that  the  veins  of  lead  ore  in  Derbyshire,  are  either  cut  off 
by  beds  of  basalt,  or  generally  cease  to  yield  ore,  when  passing 
through  basalt. 

Having  described  the  principal  phenomena  attending  trap  rocksy 
whether  occurring  in  dykes,  in  unconformable  masses,  or  interstraii- 
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fied  with  other  rocks,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  certain  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made,  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  basakic 
rocks.  All  trap  rocks  are  fusible,  and  most  of  them,  after  melting, 
form  a  blackish-green  glass :  hence  it  was  inferred,  that  trap  rocks 
had  never  been  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  for  if  they  had,  they  would 
have  been  rendered  vitreous.  Sir  James  Hall,  however,  reflectioc 
on  the  long  period  of  refrigeration  that  vast  masses  of  melted  rocK 
would  necessarily  require,  before  they  were  cooled  to  the  comnKXi 
temperature  of  the  earth,  was  induced  to  make  experiments  on  lavt 
and  basalt;  from  which  it  was  ascertained,  that  if  a  small  portion  of 
liquid  lava  were  suddenly  cooled,  it  formed  a  black  glass,  as  was 
well  known  to  be  the  case  with  basalt,  but  if  the  process  of  cooing 
were  slow,  both  mehed  lava,  and  basalt  became  stone.  When  the 
glass  which  had  been  formed  by  sudden  cooling  was  melted  agaio, 
and  suffered  to  cool  very  gradually,  it  lost  its  vitreous  character,  and 
was  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  basalt.  Mr.  Gregory 
Watt  made,  in  one  of  his  father's  furnaces,  some  experiments  on 
the  fusion  and  refrigeration  of  basHlt,  which  throws  much  additkxial 
light  on  the  formation  of  the  globular  and  columnar  structure  of  ba- 
saltic rocks.  He  fused  seven  hundred  weight  of  the  Dudley  basak 
called  Rowley  ragg,  and  kept  it  in  the  furnace  several  days  after  the 
fire  was  reduced.  It  melted  into  a  dark-coloured  glass,  with  leas 
heat  than  was  necessary  to  melt  the  same  quantity  of  pig-iron.  In 
this  glass,  small  globules  were  formed,  which  afterwards  disappeared; 
and  as  the  cooling  proceeded,  the  mass  was  changed  from  a  vitreoos 
to  a  stony  substance :  other  globes  were  again  formed  within  the 
stony  mass,  which  continued  to  enlarge  until  their  sides  touched  and 
pressed  against  each  other,  by  which  pressure  the  globes  formed 
polygonal  prisms.  If  part  of  the  mass  were  cooled  before  the  glob- 
ular structure  was  destroyed,  these  globes  were  harder  than  the  sur- 
rounding stone,  and  broke  in  concentric  layers.  In  this  manner,  the 
balls  of  basalt  and  porphyry  which  fall  out  of  decomposing  rocks 
were  probably  formed  ;  they  derived  their  superior  hardness  from 
the  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  particles,  when  in  a  melted  stale. 
When  these  globes  were  enlarged  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  pro- 
cess, they  might  press  on  each  other,  and  form  prisms.  The  upper 
pristns  pressing  by  their  weight  upon  the  lower,  might  form  concavi- 
ties or  sockets,  into  which  they  would  sink,  and  remain  joined  to- 
gether or  articulated.  Such  is  frequently  the  structure  of  basaltic 
columns. 

Another  experiment,  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  on  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  common  limestone  by  beat,  and  its  conversion  into  marble, 
tends  to  elucidate  the  effects  produced  by  basaltic  rocks,  on  lime- 
atone  and  chalk  before  mentioned.  Dr.  Hutton  had  advanced  the 
opinion,  that  beds  of  limestone  were  formed  of  the  shells  and  exuvir 
of  marine  animals,  which  had  been  mehed  by  central  fire,  and  crys- 
tallized.    The  first  part  of  this  theory  respecting  the  entire  forma- 
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lioQ  of  calcareous  rocks  from  animal  remains,  it  is  not  oecessarj  to 
discuss  at  present :  that  a  considerable  portion  of  many  limestone 
rocks  was  so  formed,  cannot  be  denied.  It  was  however  objected 
to  this  theory,  that  the  well  known  aciion  of  fire  on  limestone  rocks 
would  expel  the  fixed  air,  and  render  them  soft  and  pulverulent. 
To  this  objection  it  was  replied,  that  as  the  action  of  central  heat  on 
beds  of  marine  shells  took  place  under  the  ocean,  the  pressure  of 
the  water  would  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fixed  air,  and  would  prob- 
ably render  the  cakareous  earth  more  fusible.  This  answer  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  hypothesis  for  some  time,  but  Sir  James  Hall 
determined  to  try  its  validity  by  experiments.  Having  calculated 
the  resistance  which  a  column  of  water  fifteen  hundred  feet,  or  any 
given  depth,  would  present  to  the  escape  of  fixed  air,  he  enck)sed  a 
quantity  of  powdered  chalk  in  a  gun  barrel,  and  confined  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  present  an  equal  degree  of  resistance.  He  subjected 
the  powdered  chalk  thus  confined,  to  the  action  of  a  furnace ;  after 
some  time  it  was  drawn  out  and  cooled,  and  was  found  convert- 
ed into  crystalline  limestone  or  marble ;  and  in  one  instance,  where 
the  chalk  enclosed  a  shell,  the  shell  had  acquired  a  crystalline  tex- 
ture, without  losing  its  form.  Hence,  in  situations  where  chalk  or 
earthy  limestone  are  found  to  have  a  crystalline  texture,  when  in  con- 
tiguity with  trap  rocks,  we  may  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  in- 
fer, that  the  limestone  had  been  fused  by  the  trap. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  facts  and  experiments  which  prove  the  ig- 
neous origin  of  trap  rocks,  would  affi)rd  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
might  convince  the  most  sceptical  enquirer ;  but  such  a  recapitula- 
tk>n  is  needless,  as  in  many  situations  undoubted  currents  of  lava 
pass  into  trap  rocks,  and  we  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact. 

The  reason  why  geokgists  were  so  long  opposed  to  the  igneous 
origin  of  basaltic  rocks,  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  attachment 
to  received  theories,  and  partly  by  the  reluctance  to  admit  a  condi- 
tion of  our  planet,  so  remote  from  present  experience.  It  was  thought 
an  ample  claim  on  our  credulity,  when  we  were  required  to  believe, 
that  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe  had  been  for  ages  submerged 
in  the  ocean,  without  requiring  the  further  belief,  that  countries  now 
remote  from  active  volcanoes,  had  been  repeatedly  subject  to  the 
agency  of  subterranean  fire.  Yet,  both  these  positions  must  be 
granted,  if  we  will  allow  a  legitimate  induction  from  established  facts. 

The  advocates  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  basaltic  rocks,  while  they 
advanced  theories,  which  made  claims  upon  our  faith,  equally  un- 
supported by  present  experience,  failed  entirely,  in  their  attempts  to 
explain,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  causes  of  existing  pbenonana. 
The  theory  of  Werner  was,  for  some  time,  zeabusly  supported^  nd 
particularly  the  least  tenable  part  of  it, — the  (brmation  of  basi)lic 
rocks  by  a  second  rising  of  the  ocean,  which  deposited  them  oo  the 
summits  of  elevated  mountains.  It  may  be  proper  to  gire  t  lirief 
account  of  this  part  of  tlie  VVeroeriaa  ^stem,  before  it  iiiikf  into 
entire  oblivion. 
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Aceording  to  the  ih€orj  of  Werner,  all  the  soperficml  j[NirC8of  die 
l^obe  ivere  obce  in  t  state  of  aqueous  solution,  from  which  the  flMh 
teriab  were,  at  first,  separated  by  chemicsl  deposidon  ro  a  crystiHhie 
state,  and  formed  a  thick  mass  of  granite  round  the  globe.  tJjpoB 
granite,  the  primary  roclcs  were  successively  deposi'tedi  ibrming  m* 
ers  over  each  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  Over  these  wgum 
were  hid  the  transition  rocks ;  and  next,  the  earthy  sntetified  rodok 
Each  of  these  layers  was  supposed  to  encircle  the  globe,  or  to  be  hi 
universal  formation.  While  this  process  was  going  on,  the  waMi 
were  graduslly  retiring,  and  became  turbid :  hence  the  maieririe 
which  they  deposited,  to  form  the  upper  strata,  were  more  Mrdvr 
than  those  of  the  primary  rocks;  they  were  also  intermixed  wm 
fragments  of  the  nx^ks  previously  formed.  According  to  tbb  kji>t* 
tem,  mountains  and  valleys  were  caused  by  the  original  inequaltof  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  earth.  So  far,  the  parts  of  Werner's  theory  tfi 
consilient ;  and  we  have  a  world  ready  made,  in  which  every  duig 
might  be  supposed  to  remain  quiet;  but — nan  ric  Eaia  wmml;— 
Neptune,  ashamed  of  his  late  retreat,  and  indignant  at  his  coofiM- 
ment  in  such  narrow  limits,  caUs  the  infernal  deities  to  his  asmtanee^ 
and  rising  in  his  might,  once  more  takes  possession  of  the  ^oba  Ho 
covers  it  with  the  depurgations  of  his  turbid  waves :  but,  agam  he  ii 
compelled  sfewly  and  reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  field,  mvuig  be- 
hind him  the  basaltic  rocks,  the  monuments  of  his  triumph  and  Ul 
shame.  Such  is,  in  substance,  the  theory  of  Werner  respecting  die 
origin  of  all  the  superincumbent  rocks  of  basalt  and  trap.  Tbef 
are,  also,  according  to  this  theory,  universal  formations.  It  is  scarce- 
ly possible  for  the  human  mind  to  invent  a  system  more  repugnant 
to  existing  facts.  Were  basaltic  rocks  deposited  from  a  solution 
which  covered  the  globe  after  the  formation  of  secondary  strata,  as 
Werner  supposes,  every  part  of  the  dry  land  and  every  valley  must 
have  been  incrusted  or  filled  with  basalt, — it  would  be  the  prevailing 
rock  of  every  district.  On  the  contrary,  basalt  exists,  only  in  par- 
ticular situations,  forming  dykes,  and  overlying  masses  or  beds  of 
limited  extent :  nor  do  fragments  of  basalt  occur,  in  any  quandty,  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  it  was  ever  formed  universally  over  the  globe : 
and  what  is  here  said  of  basalt,  applies  equally  to  all  unconformable 
rocks  of  porphpry,  and  the  other  trap  rocks.  Nothing  but  the  ob- 
scure language  in  which  this  doctrine  of  Werner  was  advanced, 
could  have  prevented  its  absurdity  from  being  instantly  perceived 
and  acknowledged. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  age  of  trap  rocks,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
they  are  of  igneous  origin,  they  may  have  been  formed  at  any  period. 
We  have  certain  indications  that  basaltic  rocks  were  formed  at  difibr- 
ent  epochs ;  some  of  the  basaltic  dykes  which  cut  through  the  coal 
strata  in  the  northern  counties,  do  not  enter  the  magnesian  limestone 
that  covers  the  coal  strata.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  such  basalts 
dykes  were  formed  before  the  magnesian  limestone  was  deposited : 
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while  the  Cleveland  basalt  dyke  passes  through  many  of  the  upper 
secondary  strata,  above  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  is  therefore  of 
posterior  formation  to  that  rock. 

Among  the  localities  of  columnar  basalt  given  in  a  preceding  part 
of  the  present  chapter,  I  omitted  to  state  that  there  are  very  exten* 
sire  ranges  of  columnar  trap  in  some  of  the  northern  United  States 
b  America.  Professor  Silliman,  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  has  given  a  very  clear  description  of 
the  basaltic  range  which  divides  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, extending  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  three  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  It  was  believed  a  few  years 
since  in  England,  that  there  were  no  basaltic  rocks  in  the  United 
States.  Messrs.  C.  T.  Jackson  and  Francis  Alger  of  Boston  in 
New  England  have  recently  published  ''Remarks  on  the  Minerak)gy 
and  Geology  of  Nova  Scotia,**  with  cok)ured  plates,  representing  the 
immense  ranges  of  basaltic  rocks  on  the  shores  of  that  peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  RCTROSPECTIW  VIEW  OF  CERTAIN  GEOLOGICAL  FACTS  AND  IN- 
rERENCES. — RELATIVE  AGES  OF  MOUNTAIN  RANGES.— ^RRUM- 
INART   OBSERTATIONS   ON   THE    SECONDARY   STRATA. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Upper  Secondary  Rocks,  it  may  be 
useful  to  review  some  of  the  leading  facts  stated  in  the  preceding 
cbaptersi  and  to  notice  certain  enquiries,  which  may  naturally  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  geological  student.  It  appears  frooi 
an  examination  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  wherever  it  has  been  aei* 
entifically  explored,  that  there  is  an  order  of  succession  or  superpooH 
tion  in  the  rocks  of  every  country,  which  may  often  be  traced  over 
a  considerable  extent ;  and  that  in  countries  very  remote  from  each 
other,  an  approximation  to  a  similar  order  is  observable,  except  io 
one  class  of  rocks  which  are  obtruded  irregularly,  and  cover  other 
rocks  without  any  determinate  order  of  succession,  as  described  b 
the  last  chapter.  The  succession  of  the  several  daises  of  rock,— 
the  primary,  transition,  secondary,  and  tertiary, — may  be  regarded 
as  certain,  where  they  occur  together.  Nor  is  the  universsdity  of 
this  succession  affected  by  accidental  disturbances,  which,  in  a  few 
instances,  have  overturned  beds  of  primary  rocks,  and  thrown  them 
upon  secondary  strata.  In  such  cases,  the  latter  are  thrown  out  of 
their  natural  position,  as  much  as  when  a  block  of  granite  is  carried 
by  inundations,  upon  rocks  of  recent  formations.  The  few  cases  in 
which  granite  is  described  as  rising  through  and  covering  secondary 
strata  require  critical  examination  ;  and  geologists  should  be  particu- 
larly upon  their  guard,  to  avoid  being  misled  by  erroneous  or  fabu- 
lous sections  of  foreign  localities.     See  p.  65. 

The  succession  of  the  different  members  of  any  one  class  of  rocks, 
is  by  no  means  so  definite  as  that  of  the  classes  themselves.  Many 
beds  common  in  one  country  cannot  be  discovered  in  another,  and 
hence  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  what  part  of  a  series  they 
occupy. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  cause  or  causes,  whatever  they  may 
be,  which  have  formed  certain  rocks,  have  been  limited  in  the  extent 
of  their  action,  as  we  know  to  be  frequently  the  case  on  a  smaller 
scale,  where  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  &c.,  after  preserving  its  regular 
thickness  for  several  miles,  becomes  gradually  narrower,  till  at  length, 
in  the  language  of  the  miner,  it  wedges  out,  and  the  strata  above  and 
beneath,  come  into  immediate  contact.  In  other  instances,  the  rock 
which  is  interposed  between  two  well  known  and  identical  rocks,  in 
distant  districts,  is  not  the  same  in  both  :  this  may  be  frequently  ob- 
served among  the  secondary  strata,  which  will  next  be  described. 
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lo  such  cases,  the  difiereot  rocks  that  occur  in  the  same  geological 
position,  have  been  Qailed  equivalents  of  each  other.  An  instance, 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter,  may  serve  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  a  geological  equivalent.  In  the  beds  of  transition  limestone  at 
Uanymynab,  which  are  very  regularly  stratified,  one  stratum  of  the 
best  limestone  suddenly  terminates,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  t 
bed  of  marie  of  equal  thickness ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  might 
suppose  part  of  a  course  of  bricks  to  be  taken  out  of  a  wall,  and  its 
place  filled  up  with  clay ;  the  clay  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
course  of  bricks. 

In  many  of  the  lower  conformable  rocks,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
reproduction  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  series :  thus,  though  the  regu- 
lar order  of  succession  may  be  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  slate 
(the  clay-slate  of  Werner),  we  often  find  beds  of  granite  among 
gneiss  and  mica-slate,  and  sometimes  even  in  slate.  When,  however, 
we  consider,  that  the  chemical  composition  of  all  these  rocks  »  very 
nearly  the  same ;  that  silex  forms  on  the  average  three  fourths  <m 
their  constituent  parts,  and  alumine  about  one  sixth  or  one  eighth,— 
the  proportions  of  the  remaining  parts  cannot  greatly  affect  the  condi- 
tioQ  of  the  mass ;  and  it  is  to  the  circumstances  (whatever  they  may 
be)  which  have  occasioned  a  more  or  less  rapid  consolidation  of  the 
parts,  that  we  ought,  probably,  to  attribute  the  formation  of  granite  in 
ooe  part  of  a  mountain,  and  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  or  slate  in  another, 
and  the  re-appearance  of  granite  above  the  latter  rocks.  An  enquiry 
oatorally  suggests  itself,  on  observing  that  the  order  of  succession  in 
rocks  is  not  invariably  the  same  in  distant  countries.  Are  the  nmi- 
lar  rock  formations  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  contemporaneons  ? 
or  were  rocks  of  different  classes  forming  at  the  same  period  ?  Is  the 
granite  of  England,  for  instance,  more  or  less  ancient  than  the  gran- 
ite of  the  Alps  ?  Or,  are  the  secondary  surata  of  one  country  as  old 
as  the  primitive  rocks  of  another  ? 

Were  it  not  for  the  organic  remains  in  different  rocks,  we  could 
not  (as  Cuvier  has  well  observed)  be  certain  that  all  rock  formations 
were  not  contemporaneous.  With  respect  to  those  rocks  which  con- 
tain no  organic  remains,  and  under  which  there  are  no  other  beds 
containing  organic  remains,  we  cannot  ascertain  whether  they  were 
contemporaneous,  or  formed  at  different  and  distant  epochs.  The 
beds  of  granite  which  are  nearly  vertical  in  mountain  ranges,  must 
have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  solidity,  before  the  period 
when  the  beds  were  raised  :  but  if  we  date  their  age  from  the  epoch 
of  their  elevation,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  the  different  ag^;s  of 
granite  mountains,  and  that  the  granite  of  Chamwood  Forest  is  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  Alps.  Of  this  we  have  as  direct  proof  as 
we  could  possibly  require.  In  the  Alps,  the  beds  of  the  upper  se- 
condary strata,  analogous  to  our  magnesian  limestone,  lias,  and  oolite, 
where  they  approach  the  central  granitic  range,  are  raised  into  nearly 
i  vertical  position  conformable  to  that  of  the  beds  of  granite,  and 
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they  must  all  have  been  elevated  at  the  same  time. — See  Phtc 
fig.  2.,  where  the  relative  situation  of  the  bedf  of  upper  seoood 
limestone  is  represented,  a,  a.* 

At  Chamwood  Forest,  in  Leicestershire,  very  highly  inclined  b 
of  granitic  and  slate  rocks  are  covered  with  horizontal  beds  of 
upper  secondary  strata,  analogous  to  those  in  the  Alps. — See  P 
II.  fig.  4.  a.  a.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  beds  of  granitic  and  s 
rocks  were  raised  before  the  horizontal  strata  were  deposited  ii 
them.  Hence  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  an  interesting  fact  in 
natural  history  of  our  island :  its  beds  of  primitive  and  tramii 
rocks  were  raised  before  the  beds  in  the  mountains  of  Savojr  i 
Switzerland,  nor  can  this  conclusion  be  invalidated,  unless  we  mi 
what  would  be  contrary  to  analogy,  that  secondary  stratSi  posaea 
the  same  geological  relations  and  the  same  organic  remains,  m 
formed  at  different  epochs.  I  have  cited  the  Chamwood  Foi 
hills,  because  there  the  proof  is  more  direct  and  palpable  than  at 
Malvern  Hills  or  elsewhere,  for  the  horizontal  upper  secondary  att 
may  be  seen  resting  immediately  on  highly  inclined  beds  of  grao 
and  schistose  rocks. 

The  horizontal  beds  resting  on  the  Chamwood  Forest  granite  i 
slate,  are  composed  of  sandstone  (a  part  of  the  red  marie  and  mi 
stone  formation),  and,  at  a  little  distance,  the  sandstone  is  covered 
strata  of  lias  limestone,  e,  which  determine  its  relative  age.  In  ao 
parts,  the  sandstone  strata  also  cover  the  coal  strata ;  the  latter,  d 
rise,  very  abruptly  as  they  approach  the  granite  in  the  north.  At 
Vosges  mountains  in  France,  the  same  red  marie  and  sandstone, 
sociated  with  lias,  covers  the  granite  and  coal  strata  unconformat 

When  M.  Daubuisson  published  his  Traitede  Geognosie  in  18 
he  asserted,  that  the  beds  of  granite  in  the  Alps  were  raised  into  tt 
present  vertical  or  highly  inclined  position,  soon  after  their  oriri 
formation.  I  visited  the  Alps  in  the  two  following  years,  and 
appearances  presented  by  the  secondary  strata  compelled  me  to  dr 
a  very  different  inference  respecting  the  period  when  the  beds 
granite  were  elevated,  which  I  stated  in  the  second  volume  of  i 
Travels,  published  in  1 823. 

**  One  important  fact  may  be  deduced  from  these  elevated  beds 
pudding-stone,  sandstone,  and  other  strata,  comparatively  mode 
ranging  conformably  with  beds  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  namely,  tl 
the  beds  of  granite  did  not  acquire  their  elevated  position  till  af 
the  formation  of  the  secondary  strata.  In  England,  the  elevation 
the  beds  of  granite  was  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  upper  stra 
consisting  of  magnesian  limestone,  lias  limestone,  oolite,  chalk,  a 


•  The  calcareous  mountains  in  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps,  removed  from  1 
central  granite,  are  often  bent  into  arches  as  represented  in  Flate  II.  fig.  2.x,  % 
Such  beds,  of  course,  cannot  be  conformable  to  those  nearer  the  granite. 
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the  interveoiDg  saodstoDes ;  for  all  these  strata  lie  nearly  fiat  orer 
the  edges  of  the  iodined  uoder  strata.  Oq  the  contrary,  in  Savoyi 
strata  of  similar  formations  occur  nearly  vertical,  and  freijuently  con- 
formable to  the  range  and  dip  of  the  granitic  formations..  Theae 
facts  would  prove,  that  the  causes  which  have  elevated  granite,  have 
acted  at  different  epochs,  on  various  parts  of  the  globe,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  admit,  that  similar  calcareous  formations,  containing  sim- 
ilar organic  remains,  were  not  cotemporaneous  in  difierent  countries.'' 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  volume  I  further  stated,  that  as  some 
of  the  strata  on  the  Diableret  nx>untains  in  the  Vallais  contain,  at  the 
height  of  seven  thousand  feet,  fossils  similar  to  those  of  the  tertiary 
strata  in  the  Paris  Basin,  it  was  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  they 
had  been  raised  since  their  deposition,  than  that  fresh-water  forma- 
tions had  covered  any  part  of  the  earth  at  such  a  vast  elevation ; 
and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  epoch  when  the  granite  of  the 
Alps  was  raised,  is  comparatively  recent.* 

When  M.  Daubuisson  published  his  Oeognofie^  both  he  and  almoel 
all  the  French  geologists  adopted  the  theory  of  Werner,  respecting 
the  formation  of  granite  prior  to  all  other  rocks :  if,  therefore,  the 
elevatioB  of  its  beds  took  place  soon  after  its  original  formation,  thia 
devation  preceded  the  deposition  of  the  secondary  strata  by  many 
geological  ages,  and  could  have  had  no  effect  on  the  position  of  beds 
which  did  not  then  exist.  My  views  with  respect  to  the  different 
ages  of  granitic  ranges,  and  the  discovery  of  the  true  secondary 
character  of  the  calcareous  mountains  in  the  Tarentaise,  have  since 
been  brought  forward  by  some  French  geologists,  as  their  original 
discoveries.  My  observations  were  made  in  the  year  1820,  at  which 
time  they  would  have  been  warmly  opposed  in  France ;  and  the  an- 
swer to  them  would  have  been,  *'  Have  we  not  had  an  Ecole  de  Mines 
at  Moutiers  in  the  centre  of  the  Tarentaise,  where  some  of  our  first 
chennsts  and  geologists  resided  for  a  long  time  ?  we  must  therefore 
know  the  true  character  of  the  country  better  than  any  occasional 
visiter.** 

It  is  not  however  certain,  that  the  elevation  of  beds  of  granite  or 
other  primary  rocks  might  not  take  place  deep  under  the  ocean,  and 
a  far  more  extensive  elevating  power  may,  at  a  later  period,  have 
been  required  to  raise  them  above  the  waves,  until  they  formed  is- 
lands and  continents.  Indeed  such  must  have  been  the  case,  where 
primary  rocks  are  covered  with  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  marine  or 
aqueous  formation.  Even  the  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  red  marl, 
that  cover  the  elevated  beds  of  granite  on  Cbarnwood  Forest,  must 
have  been  formed  or  deposited  under  water :  the  whole,  therefore, 

•  Since  ihc  amhor  published  his  opinion,  in  1823,  respecting  the  recent  eleration 
of  the  Alps,  founded  on  an  attentive  examination  of  thestractare  of  the  Peonine 
ind  Bernese  Alps,  M.  Von  Buch,  M.  L.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  M.  Andre  de  Luc, 
of  Greneva,  have  advanced  similar  opinions,  and  slated  that  the  elevaiiim  of  those 
mountains  took  place  aAer  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  strau. 

20 
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have  been  raised  together,  when  that  part  of  England  emerged  from 
the  ocean ;  unless  the  red  marl  was  formed  in  a  mediterranean  lake 
or  sea,  surrounded  by  distant  high  ground.  Adopting  this  view  of  the 
subject,  though  we  may  be  certain  that  the  beds  of  granite  in  Endand 
were  elevated  before  those  of  the  Alps,  it  does  not  follow  that  Eng- 
land must  necessarily  have  been  dry  land,  before  the  Alps  of  Savoy. 
Since,  therefore,  the  elevation  of  the  beds  in  mountain  ranges,  may 
have  preceded  their  6nal  emergence  above  the  ocean,  this  consider- 
ation deprives  the  investigation  into  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  beds  in  mountain  ranges  of  much  of  its  value. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  secondary  and  tertiary  (bniNH 
tions,  I  shall  offer  some  preliminary  observations,  connected  wkfa  the 
enquiry  respecting  the  relative  age  of  the  different  beds.  Where  t 
similarity  of  mineral  character,  and  a  similar  association  with  otiMr 
beds  is  observed  in  different  districts,  we  may  sometimes  infer  tkat 
their  origin  was  cotemporaneous ;  but  when  ihe  organic  remains  aie 
ako  the  same  in  both,  we  attain  a  full  conviction  of  the  facu 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  chalk  and  oolite  in  Yorkshire,  weie 
cotemporaneous  with  certain  parts  of  the  chalk  and  oolite  formations 
in  the  southern  and  western  counties.  In  the  same  manner,  we  nmj 
admit,  that  the  chalk,  and  oolite,  and  lias,  on  the  opposite  side  cm 
the  Channel,  in  France,  are  cotemporaneous  with  similar  formations 
in  England,  with  which  they  preserve  an  identity  of  mineralogical 
and  zoological  characters.  Having  once  traced  these  formations  to 
the  north  of  France,  we  may  admit  their  identity  with  similar  fonnt- 
tions,  preserving  the  same  identity  of  character  through  many  of  the 
inland  departments  of  France,  and  to  the  Salins  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura 
range.  Over  so  large  an  extent  of  country  we  may  expect  to  find, 
as  we  do  in  distant  districts  in  England,  that  certain  parts  of  a  series 
which  occur  in  a  certain  formation  in  one  place,  are  wanting  in 
another.  In  France,  some  beds  occur,  under  the  lias,  for  instance, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Great  Britain  :  but  making  al- 
lowance for  such  partial  variations,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the 
identity  of  the  formations  in  both  countries,  and  also  their  identity  of 
age.  When  we  enter  the  Jura,  or  the  great  calcareous  ranges  of  the 
Alps,  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  beds,  which  are  frequently  inac- 
cessible, and  the  indurated  and  subcrystalline  texture  which  they  of- 
ten assume,  present  considerable  difficulties,  if  we  attempt  to  identify 
them  with  well  known  formations.  Much  confusion  and  contrariety 
may  be  observed  in  the  classification  of  these  rocks  by  different  geolo- 
gists ;  but  this  has  arisen  partly  from  the  observers  not  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  formations  with  which  they  were  to  make  the 
comparison,  and  partly  from  the  vague  and  contradictory  use  of  the 
terms  Alpine  limestone  (calcaire  Alpin)  and  Jura  limestone  (cakaire 
de  Jura.)  There  is,  however,  in  some  parts  of  these  mountains, 
both  an  identity  of  mineral  and  of  zoological  characters,  with  some 
of  the  formations  in  the  upper  secondary  strata  in  England.    A  diick 
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bed  of  blue  lias  filled  with  the  Gryphaa  arcuataj  in  the  mouotains 
«i  the  lake  of  Annecy,  and  fragments  of  oolite,  like  that  of  GkHH 
cestershire,  from  the  top  of  Mont  Grenier,  near  Chamberry,  left  me 
DO  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  formations  of  England,  France  aqd 
Savoy ;  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  which  might  lead  us  to  infer, 
that  the  similar  formations  in  each  country  were  not  cotemporaneous. 
With  respect  to  very  remote  countries,  or  the  countries  in  opposite 
hemispheres,  we  have,  as  yet,  few  data  to  determine  whether  there 
be  a  similarity  of  fossil  remains,  which  can  identify  formations  that 
may  appear  analogous,  or  even  whether  such  a  similarity  could  iden- 
tify tiiem,  when  they  occur  in  very  different  latitudes  and  under  very 
different  degrees  of  temperature. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  independent  of  climate  or  remote 
distance,  that  may  have  occasioned  a  change  in  the  generd,  and  even 
in  tlie  orders  and  classes  of  animals,  whose  remains  are  found  in  siip- 
ilar  strata.  The  ocean  may  have  been  much  deeper  in  one  part, 
than  in  another  not  very  remote,  and  the  deepest  bed  of  the  ocean 
might  support  genera  of  pelagian  animak  ;*  while  a  more  shalbw 
adjacent  part  might  be  tenanted  by  different  genera,  and  even  difie- 
rent  orders  and  classes  of  animals,  whose  organization  fitted  them 
lor  moving  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  transition  strata  were 
probably  formed  under  a  great  depth  of  tlie  sea :  and  few  of  the  ani- 
mals, whose  remains  are  found  in  these  strata,  possessed  in  an  emi- 
neot  degree  the  power  of  locomotion.  The  animals  possessing  this 
power,  were,  chiefly,  chambered  univalve  Mollusca;  their  shells  are 
divided,  and  have  a  tube  or  siphunculus  passing  through  each  cell, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  exhaust  the  water,  and  rise  to  the 
surface  from  immense  depths.  The  shells  of  these  animals  did  not 
ibrm  an  outer  covering,  but  were  partly  enveloped  in  their  bodies, 
and  appear  to  have  performed  the  function  of  an  air  bladder.  They 
had  heads  surrounded  by  feelers  and  large  eyes ;  their  beaks  were 
like  those  of  the  parrot.f  The  feelers  which  surrounded  their  heads 
served  them  for  seizing  their  prey,  and  for  swimming  and  walking  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  they  swam  with  their  heads  behind  them ; 
and  when  they  walked,  their  heads  were  downward.  There  are 
only  two  known  genera  of  chambered  animals  of  this  class  inhabit- 
ing the  present  seas;  the  Nautilus,  and  the  Spirula, — their  shelly  are 
spiral :  the  greatest  number  of  chambered  fossil  shells  found  in  the 
upper  secondary  strata  are  also  spiral,  and  are  well  known  as  Ammo- 


*  Pelagian  animals,  so  called  by  naturalists,  becaose  they  live  in  deep  seas. 

t  The  animals  of  this  Order,  to  which  Cavier  has  given  the  name  of  Cepkalo- 
^odes,  from  their  feelers,  which  serve  as  feet,  being  attached  to  their  heads,  com- 
prise several  genera,  as  the  cuttle-fish,  ihecalamar,  &c.  but  the  latter  animals  have 
no  shells.  The  Argonauia,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  an  open  uncham- 
bered  shell.  There  are  numerous  minute  microscopic  chambered  shells  found  IQ 
the  present  seas,  but  according  to  Cuvier  the  living  animal  has  never  yet  been  ob- 
served.— Higne  Animalf  tome  ii.  p.  367. 
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nites  and  Nautilites.  It  is  probable  that  the  animals  that  bad  straight 
chambered  shells  possessed  greater  facility  of  rising  to  the  surface 
than  the  spiral  ones,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  chiefly  in  the  old- 
est and  lowest  formations.  The  animals  of  this  class  having  beads 
and  various  senses  seem  to  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  sentient  organ- 
ic beings ;  but  they  are  not  numerous,  till  we  rise  in  the  secondary 
strata,  above  the  coal  formation. 

Very  few  spiral  unchambered  shells  occur  in  the  transition  rocks*; 
for  these  animals  crawl  on  their  bellies  like  the  snail,  and  do  not 
seem  fitted  to  live  in  deep  water,  unless,  like  the  Helix  Janthina, 
which  nearly  resembles  the  snail  and  lives  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
they  had  little  appendages  like  bladders,  which  enabled  them  to  rise 
to  the  surface.  Univalve  unchambered  spiral  shells,  become  nuroe> 
rous  in  the  upper  strata,  probably  from  the  circumstance  that  these 
strata  were  deposited  under  shallower  seas. 

With  respect  to  that  class  of  the  testaceous  Molluscs  which  did 
not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  heads  and  eyes,  their  motives  for 
travelling,  whether  for  pleasure  or  necessity,  must  have  been  few  in- 
deed ;  and  they  may  be  supposed  to  enjoy  life  as  well  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  ocean,  as  nearer  its  surface.  The  tenants  of  bivalv« 
shells,  called  by  Cuvier,  ^cephaleaf,  have,  however,  a  power  of  lo- 
comotion which  they  effect,  some  by  thrusting  out  a  membrane  caNed 
a  foot,  and  with  it  they  also  attach  themselves  to  rocks  or  other  bo- 
dies, by  a  number  of  filaments  called  the  Byssus,  which  they  eta 
remove  at  pleasure :  others  have  two  tubes,  with  which  they  force  ooC 
water  with  considerable  violence,  and  impel  themselves  in  an  oppo- 
site direction;  and  others  again,  by  a  strong  muscular  action  in  open- 
ing and  shutting  their  shells,  can  jump  twelve  inches  at  one  leap. 

All  these  modes  of  moiion,  however,  though  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  animal,  are  very  limited  in  their  operation,  and  are 
equally  adapted  for  animals  in  deep  or  shallow  seas,  in  rivers  or 
lakes:  accordingly,  we  find  numerous  testaceous  Mollusca  of  this 
class,  not  only  in  'the  transition,  the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary  strata 
but  at  various  depths  in  our  present  seas  and  lakes. 


•  All  unchambered  spirals  shells  were  occupied  by  animals  which  had  an  or- 
gan of  moiion  placed  under  the  body,  as  in  snails:  they  had  heads,  and  are  called 
by  Cuv'ier,  Caste ropodes. 

t  Acephalcs — having  no  heads. 
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TABULAR  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SECONDARY  STRATA. — RED  SANDSTONE. 
If  AGNE8IAN  LIMESTONE. — ROCK  SALT  AND  GYPSUM. 

Relatire  Geological  Position  of  the  Secondary  Class  of  Rocks. — Their  Mineral 
and  Zoolof^ical  Characters. — Tabalar  Arrangement. — New  Red  Sandstone  and 
Red  Marl. — Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Beds,  formed  chiefly  of  the  Fragments 
of  more  ancient  Rocks,  broken  by  some  great  Convulsion.-— Lowest  Red  Sand- 
5t(ine,  or  Rothe-todte-Liegende  of  the  German  Geologists. — Separated  irom  the 
Middle  Beds,  by  Bedsof  Magnesian  Limestone. — Middle  and  Upper  Beds  of 
Red  Sandstone  and  Marl ;  their  Accordance  with  those  of  France  and  Ger- 
many.— Muschel-Kalk  wanting  in  England,  bat  probably  exists  in  Ireland,  as 
the  Lily  Encrinite  has  recently  been  discovered  tdere. — Magnesian  Limestooe 
of  the  Northern  Coanties. — English  Red  Marl  and  Sandstone  formed  of  mor« 
ancient  Rocks^  particularly  of  Pornhyrr  and  Trap. — Gyasum  accompanying 
Rock  Salt  originally  Anhydrous. — Rock' Salt  Deposits,  in  diflerent  Formations. 

Secondary  rock  formations,  comprise  all  the  regular  strata  that 
coyer  the  transitioo  rocks  and  coal  measures,  and  terminate  with 
chalk.  Their  mineral  characters  may  be  brieflj  described,  as  thejr 
occur  in  England,  France,  and  part  of  Germany,  They  consist  of 
▼ast  depositions  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds,  and  of  numer- 
ous calcareous  beds,  separated  by  beds  of  clay  and  sand.  The  liroe- 
sUMies  are  less  crystalline,  and  more  soft  and  earthy,  than  transition  or 
moimtain  limestone.  They  abound  in  remains  of  testaceous  animalsi 
which  are  chiefly  marine  shells ;  but  remains  of  fresh-water  animals 
occur  in  some  of  the  secondary  beds ;  and  parts  of  fossil  terrestrial 
vegetables  are  also  sometimes  found,  proving  the  existence  of  dry 
land,  at  the  period  when  the  strata  were  deposited.  Secondary  strata 
cover  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  are  the  immediate 
sab-soil  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  England,  and  of  various  parts 
of  Europe.  No  beds  of  good  mineral  coal  are  found  in  any  part  of 
the  secondary  series  of  strata,  above  the  regular  coal  measures  in 
England  ;  but  some  beds  of  imperfect  coal,  and  wood  coal,  occur 
in  the  secondary  formations :  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  similar  for- 
matkxis  oq  the  Continent.  Neither  metallic  veins  nor  metallic  beds 
deserving  notice  f  except  of  iron  ores)  occur  in  this  class  of  rocks ; 
nor  do  they  afford  any  of  the  rare  species  of  crystallized  minerals. 
Rock-salt  and  gypsum  are  the  most  valuable  minerals  found  in  the 
secondary  strata ;  and  it  is  from  them  that  all  the  important  salt 
sprmgs  issue.  Some  of  the  rocks  in  this  class  yield  useful  materials 
for  architecture ;  but  the  stone  is,  generally,  soft  and  perishable. 
To  the  rocks  of  this  class,  Werner  gave  the  name  of  flcetz  or  flat 
rocks,  because,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  they  are  generally 
arranged  in  nearly  horizontal  strata ;  but,  this  character  is  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  upper  secondary  strata  in  the  outer  ranges  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  the  Jura  chain,  where  they  may  be  observed,  bent  in 
every  possible  direction,  and  sometimes  nearly  vertical.    In  these 
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mountain  ranges,  the  mineral  characters  of  the  upper  sccondarj 
limestones  also  frequently  undergo  a  considerable  change,  and  be- 
come indurated  and  crystalline,  like  transition  limestones.  ^ 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  coal  strata, 
which  are  interposed  between  the  transition  rocks  and  the  secondaiy 
strata,  contain,  almost  exclusively,  the  organic  remains  of  terrestrial 
and  lacustrine  or  marsh  plants,  while  the  fossils  in  the  lower  or  transi- 
tion class,  belong,  almost  exclusively,  to  marine  animals.  Another 
great  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  our 
planet,  after  the  deposition  of  the  coal  strata,  for  the  upper  seconda- 
ry strata  contain,  principally,  the  remains  of  marine  animals.  It  is 
in  the  strata  belonging  to  this  class,  that  the  bones  and  entire  skele- 
tons of  enormous  reptiles  are  first  discovered.  It  is,  however,  tmly 
remarkable,  that  throughout  the  whole  series  of  the  upper  secondary  * 
strata,  no  bones  of  mammiferous  land  quadrupeds  have  yet  been 
found  ;  the  strata  at  Stonesfield  alone  present  a  solitary  exception. 

In  England,  the  order  of  succession  of  the  upper  secondary  rocks 
may  be  more  distinctly  ascertained,  than  in  any  other  cooatry  that 
has  yet  been  examined.  I  shall  therefore  describe  them  as  they  oc- 
cur m  our  own  country,  with  references  to  foreign  localities,  vrtiere 
the  same  beds  or  formations  are  well  identified  with  the  Endisb 
strata.  Geologists  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  France^  bad, 
till  very  recently,  no  accurate  knowledge  respecting  several  of  these 
formations ;  and  their  classifications  of  them  were  vague  and  coDtrt- 
dictory.  More  attention,  however,  has,  very  lately,  been  directed 
to  this  part  of  the  geology  of  France ;  and  the  clear  accounts  which 
have  been  published,  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  in  particular,  of  some 
of  these  formations,  remove  much  of  the  obscurity  which  prevailed 
respecting  them,  and  prove,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  great  simi- 
larity which  may  be  observed,  in  the  secondary  formations  of  Eng- 
land and  France. 

In  the  following  tabular  arrangement  of  the  secondary  formations, 
above  the  transition  and  coal  formations,  I  have  not  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  introduce  all  the  minor  subordinate  beds  in  each  formation : 
those  which  possess  any  geological  importance  will  be  subsequently 
noticed.  It  may  be  frequently  observed,  that  particular  beds  which 
occur  in  one  part  of  a  formation,  and  are  considerably  developed, 
cannot  be  traced  even  into  an  adjacent  district,  or  they  vary  so  much 
in  thickness  and  mineral  characters,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized. 
If  we  take  an  extensive  formation,  like  the  oolites,  as  an  example, 
it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  one  part  of  the  range,  as  affording  a 
correct  type  of  all  the  series  in  distant  or  even  in  neighboring  parts 
of  the  range,  though  we  may  trace  a  general  resemblance  in  all  the 
principal  beds ;  and  this  I  hold  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  every  valu- 
able purpose  in  geology.* 

»  Those  who  know  iuio  how  many  mii:takes  even  eminent  geolo^sis  hnre  fall- 
en, respecting  the  formations  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity,  by  attempting  to 
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above  the  traDsitioD  and  regular  coal  fonnatioDS,  and  terminatbg 
with  chalk. 

1.  Red  Sandstone  and  Marl  with  Magnesian  Limestone. 

a  Lower  beds  of  new  red  sand-  a  Gres  rouge  ancien  et  rotht'- 
stone.  todte-liegende. 

b  Magnesian  limestone.  b  Zechitein  et  rauehwacke. 

e  Upper  red  sandstone.  c  GreM  bigarri  et  gres  de$  T^Oi-- 
(Muscbel-kalk  wanting  in  Eng-  ges^  mutchel-kalk. 

land.) 

d  Red  marl  witb  fibrous  gypsum,  d  Keuper^  mames  irrisies. 

2.  Lias  Limestone  and  Lias  Clay. 
a  White  lias  and  micaceous  sand- "j 

h  BpUas  with  marlsione.  f  ^'^^^  «  Snfphites. 

e  Lias  clay  and  shale.  J 

3.  Oolite  Limestone  and  Beds  of  Clay  and  Sandstone. 

a  Inferior  and  Bath  oolites  with 

sandstone,  Oxford  or  clunch 

clay. 
b  Middle  oolites, 
c  Bituminous     or    Kimmeridge 

clay. 
d  Upper  or  Portland  oolite. 

4.  Wealden  or  Sussex  Beds. 

a  Weald  clay  with  sandstone.      ^  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  local 
b  Sandstone,  calcareous  grit.         \^     formation  of  limited    extent, 

but  extremely  interesting  on 
account  of  its  fossil  remains. 


Caleaires  oolitiqueSf  and  some- 
>     times  caleaires  de  Jura^  and 
also  calcaire  Alpin. 


c  Petworth   and  Purbeck   lime- 
stone. 

5.  Green  Sand  and  Chalk. 
a  Lower  green   sand   and  iron^ 

B  Bfu^'clay.  cUed  Gait.  \  <^"  ""^  '^  gres  Jerrugineu.. 

c  Upper  green  sand.  J 

d  Chalk  marl.  Crate  tufeau. 

e  Chalk  without  flints.  >  Craxe  infeneure,  et 

f  Upper  or  flinty  chalk.  )  Craie  superieure, 

introduce  numeroas  subdivisions  of  strata,  and  to  identify  tbem  with  those  in  other 
situations,  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  such  labours  are  too  microlof  ical. 
and  that  by  endeavouring  to  mark  divisions,  where  Nature  has  not  established 
them,  we  lose  our  lime,  and  introduce  needless  perplexity  into  the  science.  A 
reference  to  the  two  sections  of  the  oolite  formation,  given  at  the  end  of  the  next 
chapter,  will  serve  to  evince  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks. 
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^euf  Red  Sandstone  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  a  red  sand* 
fetone  found  among  transition  rocks,  (See  Chap.  VII.)  The  new  red 
sandstone  is  a  very  extensive  and  complex  formation :  its  prevailmg 
mineral  character  is  siliceous ;  but  it  sometimes  comprises  calcareoas 
beds  of  considerable  magnitude  and  extent.  .The  new  red  sandstone 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  series,  or  the  upper,  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  lower  beds ;  where  the  beds  of  limestone  occur,  they 
serve  to  mark  the  divisions  in  the  series  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
but  where  they  are  wanting,  these  divisions  cannot  always  be  observ- 
ed. A  limestone  containing  magnesia,  separates  the  lower  from  tb« 
middle  series,  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  but  is  wanting  in 
the  midland  and  western  counties. 

In  France,  a  calcareous  bed,  called  muschel-kalk,  separates  the 
middle  series  from  the  upper ;  but  this  has  not  been  discovered  in 
England.  The  red  sandstone  in  England  covers  the  lower  rocks  un- 
conformably,  which  proves  that  the  lower  rocks  were  tilted  up,  be- 
fore the  strata  of  red  sandstone  here  were  deposited  :  this  upheaving 
of  the  lower  beds  must  have  been  attended  with  great  convulsions, 
which  probably  supplied  the  sand  and  fragments,  of  which  many  of 
the  beds  of  red  sandstone  are  composed.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able, that  this  sandstone,  and  the  conglomerate  beds  in  different  pvrts 
of  it,  were  formed  by  the  violent  disintegration  of  the  older  rocks, 
and  of  trap  rocks,  that  were  protruded  at  the  era  of  some  great  con- 
vulsion, which  broke  down  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  crust  of  the 
globe,  and  spread  the  debris,  far  and  wide,  over  the  bed  of  the  ex- 
isting ocean.  Fragments  of  the  older  rocks  occur  in  the  difierent 
beds  of  this  sandstone,  and  some  of  the  beds  are  formed  almost  en- 
tirely of  such  fragments.  This  mode  of  formation,  would  sufficient- 
ly account  for  the  great  diversity,  both  in  the  nature  and  thickness  of 
the  beds,  in  different  districts.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  dis- 
integrating causes  which  broke  down  part  of  the  ancient  rocks,  and 
spread  their  ruins  over  a  great  extent  of  surface,  acted  at  saccessive 
periods  of  comparatively  short  duration,  succeeded  by  long  intervals 
of  repose,  during  which  the  calcareous  strata  were  deposited. 

The  lower  red  sandstone  was  not  known  as  a  member  of  the  red 
sandstone  formation  in  England,  before  Professor  Sedgwick  ascer- 
tained, that  it  formed  beds  of  considerable  magnitude  below  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  It  does  not,  however, 
extend,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  southern  termination  of  the  magne- 
sian  limestone  in  Nottinghamshire ;  for  there  I  have  found  the  lowest 
beds  of  magnesian  limestone  resting  immediately  on  the  coal  meas- 
ures, and  a  part  of  the  upper  red  sandstone  covering  the  limestone. 
The  lowest  beds  of  red  sandstone  are,  in  some  situations,  conglom- 
erates ;  in  others  coarse,  siliceous  sandstone  is  often  much  intermix- 
ed with  decomposing  crystals  of  felspar.  Sometimes,  it  is  found 
finer  grained,  and  mixed  with  micaceous  shale  and  reddish  marl. 
The  beds  are,  generally,  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  oxyd  of 
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iroot  and  coloured  red  or  yellow.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  diflfers 
much  in  diflfereot  situations,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  lying  upon 
the  lower  beds  unconformably,  and  therefore  resting  upon  an  uneven 
surface.  The  lower  new  red  sandstone  in  the  western  counties  of 
England,  and  in  varioi^  parts  of  the  Continent,  contains  fragments  of 
different  rocks,  cemented  by  ferruginous  sand  or  marl,  and  masses 
of  imperfect  porphyry,  and  abundance  of  felspar,  both  in  a  decompos- 
ed state  and  in  perfect  crystals.  The  magnesian  limestone,  over  the 
lower  red  sandstone,  should  here  be  described  in  the  ascending  se* 
rtes ;  but  the  description  would  disconnect  the  account  of  the  upper 
and  lower  red  sandstone,  which  are  strictly  but  one  formation.  I 
shall,  therefore,  defer  the  description  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  uo* 
til  that  of  the  red  sandstone  is  gone  through.  In  fact  the  magnesian 
limestone  does  not  always  occur  in  the  red  sandstone. 

New  Red  Sandstone  and  Marl  above  magnesian  limestone.  The 
beds  have  generally  the  prevailing  colour  which  the  name  impUeSf 
but  are  often  marked  with  irregular  veins  and  spots,  of  a  yellowish  oc 
bluish  colour,  and  the  sandstone  is  sometimes  yellow  or  grey,  witb 
occasional  spots  of  red. 

The  composition  of  different  strata  in  this  formation  is  extremdjr 
various :  in  some  parts,  we  find  an  argillaceous  marl  in  difiereol 
states  of  induration,  and,  more  or  less,  intermixed  with  calcareous 
earth.  In  other  parts,  we  meet  with  regular  strata  of  siliceous  sand- 
stone ;  and  sometimes,  we  have  a  conglomerate  sandstone,  or  a  soft 
sandstone,  enclosing  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz  and  Lydian  stone, 
granite  and  porphyry,  as  in  the  rock  on  which  Nottingham  and  the 
Castle  stand.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  division,  as  well  as  in  that 
beneath  the  magnesian  limestone,  the  beds  are  porphyritic,  and  con- 
tain imperfect  crystals  of  felspar ;  sometimes,  they  pass  into  amyg- 
daloid and  trap.  The  fine  siliceous  sandstones,  when  closely  exam- 
ined, are  often  found  to  contain  fragnients  of  the  neighbouring  rocks  : 
thus,  the  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Charnwood  Forest,  as  before 
stated,  contains  fragments  of  slate  and  chlorite  slate ;  and  the  con- 
glomerate beds  on  the  northern  side  of  that  range  of  hilb,  are  com- 
posed principally  of  fragments  of  granitic  and  slate  rocks.  No  for- 
mation presents  such  a  great  variety  of  mineral  characters  as  the  red 
marl  and  sandstone.  In  England,  it  has  frequently  been  confound- 
ed with  the  red  sandstone  and  cong;1omerate,  that  occur  under  the  up- 
per transition  limestone,  called  by  English  geologists  the  old  red  sand- 
stone. Bui  the  old  red  sandstone  of  foreign  geologists,  or  rothe-todie^ 
liegendct*  the  gres  ancien  of  Daubuisson,  covers  the  coal  formation, 
and  therefore  corresponds  with  the  lowest  beds  of  the  English  red 
marl  and  sandstone. 


•  The  name  Rothe-todte-liepende,  or  red  dead  Her,  was  first  applied  to  what  the 
English  call  the  old  red  sandstone,  below  the  coal  formation,  befause  no  coal  was 
found  under  it. 
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Where  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  formation  is  fully  developed, 
it  may  be  arranged,  as  before  stated,  under  three  divisions :  the  low- 
er, which  corresponds  with  the  rothe'todtt-liegende^  consisting  of  frag- 
ments of  different  rocks  cemented  by  sand  or  marl,  and  of  beds  of 
imperfect  porphyry ;  this  occurs  below  magnesian  limestone :  the 
middle  beds,  consisting  chiefly  of  sandstone,  called  by  the  French 
gres  rouge  and  grii  des  Vosges :  and  the  upper,  consisting  of  nMrl 
and  variegated  sandstone,  in  which  beds  of  rock-salt  and  gypsum  oc- 
cur ;  this  corresponds  with  the  gres  bigarre  and  marjies  irriseei  of 
the  French.  In  Elogiand  the  three  divisions  of  this  formation  rarely 
if  ever,  occur  together,  accompanied  with  magnesian  limestone ;  but 
it  should  appear,  from  the  situation  of  these  different  beds  on  the 
Continent,  that  the  place  of  magnesian  limestone  is  between  the  low- 
er and  the  middle  division ;  for  the  magnesian  limestone  or  zec/bletn, 
rests  on  the  congbmerate  beds  of  red  sandstone. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  Annalei  de$  Mines^  1827,  there  is  a 
very  full  account  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  of  the  different  arenace- 
ous strata  that  separate  the  coal  strata  from  lias  limestone,  along  the 
feet  of  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  France.  This 
account  throws  considerable  light  on  a  part  of  geology  hitherto  ob- 
scured by  the  conflicting  opinions  of  former  observers,  and  assimi- 
lates the  red  sandstone  of  France  and  Germany  with  the  different 
divisions  of  the  same  formation  in  England.  The  Vosges  monntains 
are  composed  of  granite  and  transition  rocks,  and  at  their  feet,  there 
are  several  coal-fields :  the  coal  strata,  and  also  the  lower  declivities 
of  the  granite,  are  in  part,  covered  unconformably,  by  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata  of  red  sandstone ;  and  this  is  covered  by  lias  limestone. 
We  have  here,  on  a  larger  scale,  an  exact  correspondence  with  the 
geology  of  the  Charnwood  Forest  district,  where  the  granite  and  slate 
rocks  are  bordered  by  coal  strata,  and  are  both  partly  covered  by 
horizontal  strata  of  red  marl  and  sandstone ;  and  this  again  is  cov- 
ered by  lias  limestone.  The  red  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  is,  however 
more  devebped  ;  the  lowest  part  consists  of  conglomerate  and  por- 
pbyroidal  beds :  these  cover  the  coal  strata ;  they  agree  in  their  min- 
eral characters,  precisely,  with  the  conglomerates  in  the  English  red 
sandstone,  particularly  those  of  Devonshire,  and  are  described  by  M. 
Beaumont  as  being  the  true  roihe-iodte-liegende.  Above  this  occurs 
a  considerable  thickness  of  strata  of  red  sandstone,  which  passes  by 
gradation  into  the  conglomerate ;  this  is  the  proper  gres  rovge :  it  is 
designated  by  M.  Beaumont  gres  des  Vosges ;  it  approaches  in  its 
character  nearer  to  the  gres  bigarre  than  to  the  lower  beds.  The 
variegated  sandstone,  or  gres  bigarre^  covers  the  gres  des  Vosges ; 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  degradation  of  the 
surface  of  the  gres  des  Vosges^  and  also  a  disturbance  of  the  beds  by 
subsidence  or  faults,  before  it  was  covered  by  the  gres  btgarri^  or 
variegated  sandstone :  nevertheless  they  are  evidently  members  of  the 
same  formation. 
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lo  the  beds  of  ihe  ^e*  bigarre  thet 


B  round  ibin  beds  andA 
s  of  magncsian  limestone ;  and  ubove  ibis  is  a  more  extensive 
forniaiion  of  smoke  grey  limestone  called  muichi  l-kalk,  abouadm^'m 
organic  remains.  In  this  litne^lone',  ihe  beaiuiriil  fossil,  the  lily  encri- 
niie,  is  found.  (See  the  cut.)  The  musehcj-kalk  occurs  also  in  Ger- 
many, but  is  entirely  wanting  in  England.  In  its  mineral  character  tl 
bears  a  near  resemblance  to  (be  limestone  called  lias,  but  it  is  aeiK 


arated  from  ihe  lias  of  the  Vosgea  by  thick  beds,  corresponding  with 
the  English  red  marl,  bui  called  by  ihe  French  marnes  irruia,  from 
their  spotted  and  variegated  colours.  Tiie  fossils  in  the  muschel- 
kalk  bear  a  nearer  relation  to  those  in  the  lias  than  to  ihe  shells  'm 
the  inagnesian  limesione  below  it :  but  neither  belemniies  nor  gry- 
phites  occur  in  ibis  limesione  in  the  Vosges.  Its  chief  fossils  are  ibe 
lily  encriniie,  two  species  of  ammonite,  the  lerebraiiila  subrotunda, 
and  a  species  of  muscle.  According  lo  M.  E.  Beaumont,  were  it 
not  for  the  intervention  of  the  muschel-kalk,  there  would  he  a  com- 
plete passage  of  the  red  sandstone  into  the  red  marl,  as  occurs  in 
England.  It  deserves  aileniion,  ihal  the  lily  encriniie  has  Just  been 
discovered  in  limestone  brought  from  Ireland  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  drawing  1  have  seen  of  it  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fact;  but 
whether  the  limestone  be  mountain  limestone,  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
muschel-kalk,  remains  10  be  determined.  Thick  beds  of  red  marl, 
with  fibrous  gypsum,  compose  ihe  upper  part  of  the  new  red  forma- 
tion in  the  midland  cnuniies  of  En|;land;  ihe  red  marl  Is,  generajjy 
■potted,  and  striped  by  greenish  and  yellow  marl. 
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The  beds  of  red  marl  and  sandstone  of  this  fonnatioDi  occupy  a 
considerable  part  of  the  midland  counties  in  England,  extending  trom 
the  eastern  side  of  Yorkshire  into  Devonshire,  and  on  the  west,  With 
some  interruption,  from  Cumberland  to  Gloucestershire.  The  beds 
or  strata  never  attain  any  considerable  elevation  in  England ;  they 
cover  or  enclose  rocks  of  other  formations :  in  Leicestershire  and 
Warwickshire  they  surround  rocks  of  sienite,  granite,  porphyry  slate, 
greenstone,  and  quartz.  The  granite  and  greenstone  of  the  Malvern 
Hills,  are  covered,  on  the  southern  side,  by  the  same  red  marl  and 
sandstone.  In  Devonshire,  several  rocks  of  greenstone  and  amyg* 
daloidal  trap  are  also  surrounded  by  it;  and  at  Rouvray  in  France,  on 
the  road  to  Dnon,  I  observed  a  low  range  of  sienitic  and  granitic 
rocks,  rising  from  a  similar  red  marl,  which,  like  the  English  red 
marl,  was  covered  by  blue  lias  with  gryphites.  It  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Farey,  that  the  sienitic  and  granite  rocks  of  Cham- 
wood  Forest  and  Malvern,  were  merely  anomalous  masses  in  the  red 
marl ;  and  though  this  opinion  was  deemed  extravagant,  and  after- 
wards abandoned  by  Farey  himself,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
there  is  a  greater  connection  between  these  different  formations,  than 
has  hitherto  been  admitted. 

The  red  marl  and  sandstone  of  England,  appear  to  xne  to  have 
been  formed  principally  by  the  disintegration  oi  rocks  of  trap,  green- 
stone, sienite,  and  granular  quartz :  the  iron  in  the  decomposing  trap 
rocks,  has  probably  given  to  this  formation  its  red  coknir.  I  conceive 
that  the  argillaceous  marls  have  also  been  formed  principally  from 
the  trap  rocks,  and  the  siliceous  sandstone  from  the  granular  quartz 
rock.  That  rocks  of  sienite,  trap,  and  quartz,  were  once  extensively 
spread  over  the  districts  now  covered  with  red  marl,  might,  I  think, 
be  sufficiently  ascertained,  by  tracing  them  through  the  red  marl  dis- 
tricts, where  they  just  peep  above  the  surface,  or  they  might  be  dis- 
covered by  sinking.  The  sienitic  rocks  of  Charnwood  Forest  may 
be  distinctly  traced  into  Warwickshire ;  from  thence  to  the  Malvern 
Hills  the  connection  may  be  followed ;  and  from  the  Malvern  Hills 
to  the  trap  rocks  in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire ; 
but  every  where  accompanied  by  the  red  marl,  or  near  to  it.  The 
quartz  rock  at  the  Lickey,  near  Bromsgrove,  is  not,  as  has  hitherto 
been  believed,  the  only  rock  of  the  kind  in  the  midland  counties ;  it 
may  be  found  near  Atherstone  in  Warwickshire,  and  is,  doubtless,  as- 
sociated with  the  greenstone  rocks  in  that  neighborhood,  as  members 
of  the  Charnwood  Forest  range  of  hills.**^ 


•  In  the  village  of  Hartshill,  near  Atherstone,  when  the  author  was  at  school 
there,  the  quartz  rock  was  employed  in  mending  the  roads :  it  is  granular  without 
cement,  and  breaks  into  sharp  edged  fragments :  it  has  a  light  reddish  colour. 
When  a  handful  of  the  fragments  are  taken  from  the  roads,  and  thrown  upon  the 
ground  forcibly  in  the  dark,  they  produce  numerous  scintillations  like  stars, — an 
experimoit  which  has  oden  ezcitcKi  the  surprise  of  the  author  and  his  schoolmates. 
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I  was  iDformed  by  T.  Johnston,  Esq.  of  Exeler,  that  he  bad  fre- 
quently examined  the  red  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  difiereot  trap 
rocks  in  Devonshire,  and  that  he  invariably  found  it  composed  of 
fragmentis  of  these  rocks,  increasing  in  size  as  he  applroached  Dearer 
to  them.  The  sand  rock  on  which  Nottingham  and  Nottingbam 
Castle  are  buih,  has,  evidently,  been  formed  of  the  ruins  of  more  an- 
cient rocks  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz  and  of 
Lydian  stone,  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  mica-slate,  indicate  that 
they  have  come  from  rocks,  formerly  connected  with  the  Cbarowood 
Forest  range.  Still  nearer  the  Charnwood  hills,  the  finest  saodstooe 
contains  fragments  of  slate,  and  the  lower  conglomerate  is  ahnost  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  fragments  of  the  Charnwood  rocks,  as  before 
observed.  In  the  Vosges,  the  red  sandstone  every  where  accompa- 
nies the  granitic  and  transition  rocks,  of  which  also  it  contains  frag- 
ments. It  must  be  recollected  that  the  rocks  most  disposed  to  de- 
compose or  disintegrate,  would  be  the  soonest  worn  down.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Malvern  range  we  have  no  rocks  of  soft  granite,  or 
sienite  in  England,  like  those  of  Auvergne,  or  of  the  Forez  moun- 
tains in  France ;  and  the  reason  why  we  have  not,  may  be,  that,  froui 
their  smaller  magnitude,  they  were  probably  carried  away  by  those 
mighty  inundations,  that  have  swept  over  our  present  islands  and 
continents.  The  Malvern  Hills^  the  Lickey,  the  Charnwood  Foreal 
Hills,  and  the  trap  rocks  in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  De* 
vonsbire,  are  the  remaining  nuclei  of  much  larger  ranges,  as  the  scat- 
tered fragments  in  the  adjacent,  as  well  as  in  distant  districts  attest. 
If  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  in  England,  and  in  other  countries, 
were  formed  of  decomposing  rocks  of  trap,  granular  quartz,  por- 
phyry, sienite,  and  granite,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  porphyroidal 
beds  in  this  formation  may  admit  of  a  probable  explanation. 

It  is  not  intended  to  maintain,  that  every  bed  or  stratum  in  this  ex- 
tensive formation  is  composed  principally  of  the  fragments  of  transi- 
tion and  trap  rocks ;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  there  are  few 
strata,  in  which  some  of  these  fragments  may  not  be  discovered. 

The  red  marl  produces  some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  in  England, 
which  may  be  owing  partly  to  its  formation  from  soft  trap  rocks. 
Some  basaltic  rocks  decompose  rapidly,  and  are  known  to  form  soil 
favourable  to  vegetation ;  several  basaltic  rocks  in  Staffordshire  de- 
compose into  a  reddish  brown  clay,  moderately  tenacious. 

A  very  remarkable  discovery  has  been  recently  made  (1828),  of 
the  foot-marks  of  some  unknown  quadniped  in  strata  of  new  red 
sandstone,  at  the  Corn  Cockle  Muir,  three  miles  from  Lochmaben  in 
Dumfries-shire.  They  were  found  forty-five  feet  under  the  present 
surface  ;  the  strata  are  inclined  thirty-seven  degrees.  This  circum- 
stance was  communicated  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Murray,  jun.  of  Al- 
bemarle Street,  who  showed  him  at  the  same  time  a  plaster  cast,  ta- 
ken from  a  slab  of  stone,  in  which  the  impressions  were  tolerably 
distinct,  and  also  part  of  a  thin  stratum  of  the  stone  itself,  with  indis- 
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tinct  irapressioQs  of  a  similar  kiDd.  There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt, 
that  they  were  the  real  foot-^marks  of  a  digitated  animal  having  short 
toes  and  claws,  and  the  foot  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
breadth  of  the  foot  is  above  one  inch.  The  part  of  the  sandstone  in 
Mr.  Murray's  possession,  appeared  to  be  composed  principally  of  gran- 
ular fragments  of  reddish  quartz  rock  and  felspar,  with  spots  of  chlo* 
rite  or  hornblende.  As  remains  of  reptiles  have  been  found  io  the 
setchstein  or  magnesian  limestone  on  the  Continent,  which  b  as  im« 
cient  as  the  new  red  sandstone,  may  not  this  animal  have  been  a  rep- 
tile allied  to  the  tortoise  ? 

Since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  Professor 
Buckland  has,  I  believe,  ascertained  that  the  foot-marks  are  similar 
to  the  foot-marks  which  some  species  of  tortoise  make  in  sand. 

Before  concluding  the  account  of  the  red  sandstone,  it  may  be 
proper  to  repeat,  that  in  a  formation  of  such  complexity,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  to  which  part  of  the  series  any  particular  bed 
befongs,  unless  its  situation  be  indicated  by  some  of  the  limestone 
beds,  which  sometimes  occur  in  different  parts  of  it.  Thus,  io  De« 
voQshire,  the  porphyritic  beds  and  conglomerates  may  belong  to  the 
kiwesc,  or  to  the  middle  series  of  sandstones :  their  position,  with 
respect  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest  unconformably,  does  not  aa- 
iiat  io  the  discovery.  In  Yorkshire,  the  very  lowest  series  rest  on 
coal  measures,  as  stated  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  masterly  and 
kimiootis  description  of  the  geok>gical  relations  of  the  magnesian 
iimestooe,  from  Northumberland  to  Nottinghamshire.  At  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  the  uppermost  series  rests  on  ancient  granitic  and  slate 
rocks,  as  represented  in  Plate  III.  6g.  4.  o,  a.  In  the  lowest  beds, 
resting  on  the  slate,  I  observed  indications  of  their  nOode  of  forma- 
tion, which  I  intend  afterwards  to  describe.  Professor  Sedgwick 
first  ascertained  the  true  relations  of  the  lower  sandstone ;  but,  twen- 
ty years  before,  in  the  Grst  edition  of  this  work,  (1813,  p.  270.)  I 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Pontefract  sand  rock,  as  the  last  of  the 
rock  formations  over  coal,  in  a  description  of  a  section  from  the 
Toricshire  to  the  Lancashire  coast : — **  The  magnesian  limestone  is 
succeeded  by  yellow  siliceous  sandstone,  on  which  the  town  of  Pon- 
tefract is  built.  We  may  consider  this  as  the  boundary  of  the  low 
calcareous  district :  proceeding  in  a  ilirection  to  Wakefield,  we  soon 
come  upon  the  argillaceous  coal  strata  of  the  middle  district.'' 

Professor  Sedgwick  arranges  the  red  sandstone  and  magnesian 
limestone  in  an  ascending  series. 

1 .  Lower  red  sandstone,  yellow  and  red. 

2.  Marl  slate  and  compact  limestone. 

2  a.  Compact  and  shelly  limestone,  and  variegated  marls. 

3.  Yelbw  magnesian  limestone. 

4.  Lower  red  marl  and  gypsum. 

5.  Upper  thin  bedded  limestone. 

6.  Upper  red  sandstone. 

7.  Upper  red  marl  and  gypsum. 
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It  maj  deserve  notice^  that  the  red  sandstone  generally  occupiet 
the  depressions  in  the  more  ancient  strata,  or  what  were  once  deep 
valleys,  and  also  fills  up  hollows  on  the  surface  of  ancient  rocks,  aa 
represented  in  Plate  III.  fig  4.  a  a.  Now,  as  these  depressions  and 
hollows  were,  originally,  filled  up  when  the  surface  was  under  the 
ocean,  and  are  now  raised  some  hundred  feet  above  its  present  levels 
without  any  apparent  disturbance,  this  fact  proves,  that  there  were 
two  elevating  causes  acting  at  different  epochs, — the  first  violent  and 
transitory,  which  tilted  up  the  lower  beds ;  the  second,  more  exten- 
sive, but  more  gradual  in  its  operation,  which  upheaved  the  whole 
country  above  the  ocean,  and  formed  islands  and  continents. 

Magnesian  Limestone. — The  geological  position  of  this  rock  b 
over  the  lowest  beds  of  new  red  sandstone ;  but  where  this  is  want- 
ing, it  lies  unconformably  over  the  regular  coal  formation :  see  Cbap. 
VIII.  It  is  covered  by  the  middle  and  upper  series  of  new  red 
sandstone. 

The  dolomite  found  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks  has  been  be- 
fore described ;  it  is  commonly  white,  or  light  grey  and  granahr. 
That  in  the  secondary  strata  has  generally  a  dark  brown  or  a  yet 
lowbh-brown  colour :  it  contains  a  variable  proportion  of  magnesia^ 
sometimes  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  magnesian  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one 
half,  in  certain  limestones,  is  a  fact  that  strongly  militates  againsi  the 
theory,  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  all  limestone  rocks  to  animal 
secretion ;  unless  it  shall  be  found  that  magnesian  earth  is  contabed 
in  the  shells  and  exuviae  of  marine  animals.  I  believe  no  analyse! 
of  shells  or  coral  have  yet  been  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  magnesia  as  one  of  their  constituent  elements.  Should  mag- 
nesia be  found  in  the  exuviae  of  certain  orders  of  marine  animals, 
and  not  in  others,  it  would  not  only  favour  the  opinion  that  limestone 
was  of  animal  origin,  but  might  also  explain  the  cause  of  the  alterna- 
tion of  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  with  beds  of  common  limestone 
in  the  same  mountain.  Or  should  some  shells  of  one  species  con- 
tain magnesia,  and  others  none,  it  would  prove  that,  under  dififereni 
circumstances,  the  same  animal  might  form  its  shell  of  different  con- 
stituent parts. 

Professor  Sedgwick  is  inclined  to  derive  the  magnesian  limestone 
from  the  debris  of  beds  of  mountain  or  transition  limestone  whicl 
contain  magnesia ;  but  many  beds  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  above 
the  coal  formation,  have  as  much  the  character  of  original  rocks  ai 
the  beds  of  transition  limestone,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  removed  bj 
this  hypothesis ;  for  it  still  remains  to  enquire,  from  whence  did  th( 
mountain  or  transition  limestones  derive  their  magnesia  ?  Von  Bucf 
ascribes  the  change  of  the  common  limestone  into  dolomite  in  the 
Tyrol,  to  the  action  of  volcanic  rocks  and  volcanic  vapours  contain- 
ing  magnesia ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  likely  to  obtain  many  support- 
ers.    Can  the  magnesia  found  in  some  of  the  chalk  rocks  in  Englanc 
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or  France  be  derived  from  volcanic  rocks?  Were  the  theory  of  Voo 
Buch  true,  we  ought  to  expect  all  limestone  rocks  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  basalt  to  be  magnesian ;  but  some  experiments  which  I 
made  on  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  in  near  proximity  to 
the  toadstone,  proved  that  it  did  not  contain  so  much  magnesia,  as 
the  beds  that  were  much  farther  removed  from  the  latter  rock. 

The  magnesian  limestone  is  distinctly  stratified  ;  the  strata  vary  m 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet :  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England  they  are  nearly  horizontal ;  they  border  the  gieat  coal 
formation,  and  cover  it  on  the  eastern  side.  This  formation  of  lime- 
stone extends  from  the  nKuith  of  the  Tyne  to  near  Nottingham.  The 
colour  of  the  limestone  is  generally  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  va« 
rying  in  intensity  from  a  fawn  color  to  that  of  an  overbumt  brick. 
Some  of  the  lowest  beds  are  bluish  and  slaty,  and  intermixed  with 
marl ;  but  these  beds  seldom  rise  to  the  surface,  and  their  nature  is 
little  known.  Some  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  have  a  granular 
sandy  structure,  others  are  imperfectly  crystalline :  they  possess  a 
considerable  degree  of  hardness.  A  cellular  variety  of  this  lime- 
stone occurs  near  Sunderland,  which  has  received  the  name  of  Hon- 
eycomb limestone :  it  agrees  in  most  of  its  characters  with  the 
raucb  wacke  of  Thuringia,  which  is  part  of  the  zechstein  formation. 

Many  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  yield  a  foetid  smell  when  rub- 
bed. At  Sunderland,  the  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  are  more  de- 
vebped  than  in  any  other  part  of  England  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Id  ao  account  which  I  published  of  the  Geology  of  Durham,  in  the 
Phifesophical  Magazine  for  1815,1  estimated  the  total  thickness  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  This  limestone  has  been  bored  into  to 
a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  ;  it  was,  as  before  mention- 
ed, of  a  bluish  colour.  According  to  Mr.  Farey,  "  under  the  yellow 
beds  of  magnesian  limestone,  there  are  several  beds  of  compact  blue 
iiroestooe,  abounding  with  Anomia  (Terebratuls)  and  other  shells ; 
some  of  these  beds  dififer  entirely  from  the  yellow  and  red  beds,  and 
are  more  useful  for  agricultural  purposes,  particularly  on  the  yellow 
limestone  lands."*  This  is  the  marl  slate  of  Professor  Sedgwick. 
The  lower  beds  of  this  formation  are,  I  believe,  more  fully  devefoped 
In  many  parts  of  the  Continent  than  in  this  country,  which  occasions 
some  uncertainty  in  classing  them.  The  limestone  of  Thuringia,  it 
is  agreed  by  the  most  respectable  geologists,  is  zechstein,  corres- 
ponding with  our  magnesian  limestone ;  the  lower  part  is  a  slaty 
marl,  sometimes  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  sometimes  with 
sand.  This  bed  contains  impressions  of  fish,  like  the  lower  beds  of 
the  slaty  Sunderland  magnesian  limestone  :  it  contains  also  a  small 
quantity  of  copper  pyrites,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  cobalt,  zinc,  bis* 
muth,  and  arsenic,  and  is  in  some  places  worked  by  the  miners  for 
its  mineral  treasures.     Above  this  bed  there  occurs  a  blackish-grey 

•  Sorrey  of  Derbyshire,  p.  157. 
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compact  limestone,  very  hard  and  tenacious,  and  distinctly  stratified ; 
over  this  is  a  cellular  limestone ;  and  above  this,  a  blackish  brown 
limestone,  which  yields  a  fcetid  smell  when  struck  with  a  bammer, 
and  is  in  some  places  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  All 
these  different  beds  Humboldt  comprises  under  the  name  of  zech- 
stein,  and  agrees  with  other  geologists  in  referring  them  to  our  .mag- 
nesian  limestone ;  the  lowest  bed  rests  on  the  red  sandstone,  and 
sometimes  alternates  with  it :  but  according  to  some  geologists,  the 
connection  between  the  two  formations  of  red  sandstone  and  zech- 
stein  is  such,  that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  subordinate  forma- 
tion to  the  former.  The  upper  beds  of  what  has  been  called  zech- 
stein  ahernate  in  Switzerland  with  beds  of  gypsum,  which  is  intei^ 
mixed  with  rock-salt :  some  of  the  beds  are  argillaceous  limestone, 
containing  ammonites  and  belemnites,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  a 
greater  resemblance  to  lias,  than  to  magnesian  limestone. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  magnesian  limestone  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, there  is  a  conglomerate  limestone,  which  contains  fragments  of 
transition  limestone,  varying  in  size  from  several  inches  in  diameter, 
to  very  minute  grains. 

The  fossils  in  magnesian  limestone  are  not  numerous,  at  least  io 
the  tipper  beds.  Fossil  fish  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  lower 
beds  in  the  county  of  Durham.  One  or  two  species  of  univalvesi 
and  about  nine  species  of  bivalves,  occur  in  this  limestone ;  but  these 
shells  are  extremely  rare,  except  in  one  or  two  situations.  Some  of 
the  shells,  the  producius  and  spirifer,  nearly  resemble  those  io  the 
mountain  limestone,  to  which  the  magnesian  limestone  appears  to 
bear  a  greater  analogy,  than  to  any  of  the  secondary  strata  above  iu 

Magnesian  limestone  furnishes  the  most  durable  building  stone  that 
is  any  where  found  in  the  upper  secondary  strata. 

I  do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  regard  the  magnesian 
limestone  districts  as  unfertile  ;  and  perhaps  no  parts  of  England  are 
more  salubrious,  than  those  which  have  a  subsoil  of  this  limestone. 

A  few  small  strings  of  lead  ore  have  been  found  in  the  magnesian 
limestone  rocks  near  Sunderland.  The  limestone  rocks  on  the  coast 
of  Durham  are  wearing  away  by  the  violence  of  the  ocean  :  they 
have  evidently  extended  much  further  to  the  east  than  at  present. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  beside  magnesian  limestone,  gyp- 
sum and  rock  salt  are  associated  with  the  new  red  marl  and  sand- 
stone. Neither  of  these  minerals  is  however  confined  to  this  forma- 
tion. Salt  springs  rise  in  many  of  the  coal  strata,  and  gypsum  and 
rock-salt  are  found  both  in  the  upper,  secondary,  and  the  tertiary 
beds ;  but  the  repositories  of  these  minerals  are  more  characteristic 
of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  may  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  de- 
scribed in  the  present  chapter. 

Gypsum,  both  fibrous  and  massive,  occurs  in  the  new  red  marl 
and  sandstone :  the  fibrous  gypsum  forms  numerous  alternating 
seams  in  cliffs  of  red  marl :  the  seams  vary  io  thickness,  from  one  to 
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lliree  inches,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  strata,  but  they  are  irregalar 
and  of  limited  extent.  In  Nottinghamshire,  the  fibrous  gypsum  on 
the  banks  of  the  Trent  is  often  beautifully  white  and  translucent,  and 
is  accompanied  with  scales  of  chlorite,  exactly  similar  to  what  1  have 
observed  in  the  beds  of  gypsum  in  the  Valais,  in  Switzerland^  The 
white  fibrous  gypsum  is  employed  by  the  paper-makers  to  whiten 
writing-paper  and  add  to  its  weight. 

Massive  gypsum  is  granular  :  it  occurs  in  irregular  beds  and  blocks, 
in  the  red  marl,  and  is  evidently  a  local  formation.  Anhydrous  gyp- 
sum is  occasionally  met  with  in  Nottinghamshire.  Gypsum  is  asso- 
ciated with  rock-salt,  wherever  the  lauer  mineral  is  found.  It  is  now 
discovered,  that  the  gypsum  in  the  Alps,  when  uncovered  in  its  na- 
tive beds,  is  always  anhydrous.  Common  gypsum  contains  21  per 
cent,  of  water.  Anhydrous  gypsum  is  entirely  free  from  water,  and 
is  much  harder  and  heavier  than  common  gypsum.  Should  it  prove 
a  general  fact,  that  the  gypsum  associated  with  rock-salt  is  always  ori- 
ginally anhydrous,  it  might  tend  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  both 
minerals ;  a  subject  which  will  be  referred  to,  after  describing  some 
of  the  principal  repositories  of  rock-salt. 

Many  repositories  of  rock-salt  are  situated  near  the  feet  of  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  were  probably  deposited  originally  in  salt-water 
lakes :  beds  of  rock-salt  are  now  found  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
sah  lakes  in  Africa.  But  though  many  salt  formations  are  in  com- 
paratively low  situations,  there  are  others  that  occur  at  great  alti- 
tudes, both  in  the  Alps  and  the  Cordilleras.  In  England,  the  prin- 
cipal beds  of  rock-salt  are  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  west- 
era  side  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  separate  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
the  eastern  and  the  western  seas. 

The  rock-salt  of  Cheshire  cannot  properly  be  said  to  lie  in  or  un- 
der the  red  sand  rock  before  described,  but  is  surrounded  by  it,  and 
probably  rests  upon  it ;  but  as  the  lowest  bed  of  salt  has  not  been  sunk 
through,  this  cannot  be  yet  ascertained.  The  upper  bed  of  rock- 
salt  in  that  county  is  about  forty-two  yards  below  the  surface  :  it  is 
twenty-six  yards  thick,  and  is  separated  from  the  lower  bed  of  salt| 
by  a  stratum  of  argillaceous  stone  ten  yards  thick.  The  lower  sak 
has  been  sunk  into  forty  yards.  The  upper  bed  was  discovered 
about  a  hundred  and  forty  years  since,  in  searching  for  coal.  Rock- 
salt  at  Northwich,  extends,  in  a  direction  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  one 
mile  and  a  half;  its  further  extent  in  this  direction  has  not  been  as- 
certained :  its  breadth  is  about  fourteen  hundred  yards.  In  another 
part  of  Cheshire,  three  beds  of  rock-salt  have  been  found.  The  up- 
permost is  four  feet,  the  second  twelve  feet,  and  the  lowest  has  been 
sunk  into  twenty-five  yards,  but  is  not  cut  through.  Besides  the 
beds  of  rock-salt,  numerous  brine  springs,  containing  more  than  25 
per  cent,  of  salt,  rise  in  that  county.  The  transparent  specimens  of 
rock-salt  are  nearly  free  from  foreign  impurities,  and  contain  scarce- 
ly any  water  of  crystallization. 
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Id  aea-mter  a  large  portion  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  round,  vbich  gives  it  that  bitter  nauseous  taste,  distinct  rrom  its 
saltness.  This  difference  in  the  composition  of  sea>water  ud  ot 
rock-sali,  might  seem  to  bdicate  tliat  rock-salt  was  not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, produced  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water;  but  if  it  were 
ibrmed  in  detached  lakes,  it  is  possible  that  ibe  waters  of  these 
lakes  did  not  contain  precisely  the  ssme  salts  in  solution,  as  those  of 
the  sea.  We  know,  (hat  the  waters  of  some  of  the  salt  lakes,  exist- 
ing at  present,  differ  in  their  conienis  from  sen-water.  If,  however, 
Uifl  evaporation  were  very  slow,  the  salt  of  the  ocean  would  separate 
from  all  its  impurities  by  crystallization  ;  these  impurities,  being  mora 
deliquescent,  might  be  washed  away. 

It  may  deserve  notice,  that  few,  if  any,  remains  of  marine  or  other 
organized  bodies  are  found  in  the  beds  accompanying  the  rock-sab 
of  Cheshire.  In  the  Polish  salt  mines,  bivalve  shells  and  ihe  claws 
of  crabs  are  met  with  in  the  upper  strata  of  marl ;  and  vegetable  im- 
pressions in  the  bed  covering  the  loner  salt,  at  the  depth  of  twojinii- 
dred  and  twenty  five  yards  from  die  surface.  But  some  of  these 
mines  are  now  believed  to  occur  io  tertiary  formations. 

The  salt  formation  at  Droitwicb  in  Worcestershire,  appears  lo  be 
surrounded  by  the  same  kind  of  red  sand  rock,  and  covered  with 
nmilar  beds  of  gypsum  and  marl,  to  that  of  Cheshire.  Hers  the 
rock-salt,  though  its  existence  has  been  proved  by  boring,  is  no  where 
worked.  The  salt  is  procured  by  evaporating  the  water,  which  is 
nearly  saturated  with  it. 

Salt  springs  rise  in  some  of  the  coal  strata,  adjacent  to  Ihe  red  msH 
•nd  sandstone :  in  all  probability  the  brine  is  ioGllered  from  that  for- 
mation, into  the  basset  edges  of  the  strata  overlying  coal.  There 
are  salt  springs  in  some  of  ttie  coal  mines  in  Northumberland,  Der- 
byshire, and  Yorkshire ;  and  a  spring  of  brine  rises  in  the  river  Wear, 

iDlW.-oiuitvnfnuii,.,,,), 
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surface,  it  would  have  been  brerred,  that  brine  springs  so  fiir  below 
(he  level  of  (be  sea,  bad  their  source  from  the  waters  of  the  oceeo, 
percolating  through  fissures  in  the  earth. 

There  are  many  salt  springs  in  France,  but  no  mines  of  rock-salt. 
The  sail  springs  at  Salins,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura,  rise  in  the 
red  marl  formation ;  and  the  gypsum  with  which  they  are  associated 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  massive  gypsum  in  the  English  red  mari. 
The  strongest  of  these  springs  contains  15  per  cent,  of  salt. 

In  Switzerland,  the  rock-salt  and  gypsum  do  not  occur  in  the  red 
marl,  but  between  calcareous  beds,  which  are,  I  believe,  analogous 
to  the  English  lias,  and  will  be  again  mentioned. 

In  Spain,  there  are  several  salt  springs  and  beds  of  rock-salt :  the 
principal  formation  of  rock-salt,  at  Cardona,  in  Catalonia,  has  been 
described  by  Count  Alexander  Laborde,  in  his  magnificent  work, 
entitled,  Voyagti  Piitaresques  dans  PEspagne, 

*^  The  salt  district  of  Cardona  comprehends  the  bill  on  which  the 
town  is  situated,  and  the  environs  of  more  than  a  league  in  circum- 
ference. The  surface  is,  almost  every  where,  covered  with  vegeta- 
ble soil  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  which  renders  it  produc- 
tive. The  place  where  the  rock-salt  is  procured,  is  a  valley  forming 
an  oval,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  extending  from  the  Castle  of  Cardona  to 
the  promontory  of  red  salt  at  the  other  end.  The  last  is  the  most 
ooo«derabie  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  has  not  yet  been  worked :  it  is 
six  hundred  and  sixty  three  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  breadth  at  its  base.  This  valley  is  also  traversed  by 
a  chain  of  hills  of  rock-salt :  besides  these,  there  are  other  rocks  of 
sak  at  the  feet  of  the  fortress,  and  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain 
which  stretches  to  the  fountain  called  Cancunillo.  The  mountain  of 
red  salt  is  so  called  because  that  colour  predominates;  but  the  colours 
vary  with  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
rain.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  a  spring  of  water  issues,  which 
comes  through  a  fissure  on  the  summit.  The  rivulet  runs  all  along 
the  valley  from  the  east,  but  passes  under  ground  in  part  of  its  course, 
particularly  under  the  hill  where  the  rock-salt  is  mined :  at  a  little 
distance,  it  rises  again  to  the  surface,  and,  after  running  atong  the 
plain,  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Cardona.  This  brook,  in  rainy 
seasons,  swells  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  then  become  sah,  and 
destroy  the  fish ;  but  at  three  leagues  lower,  the  water  has  no  per- 
ceptible taste  of  salt.  All  these  salt  mountains  are  intersected  by 
crevices  and  chasms ;  and  have  also  spacious  grottoes,  where  are 
found  stalactites  of  salt,  shaped  like  bunches  of  grapes,  and  of  vari- 
ous colours.'' — "  Nothing  can  compare  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
spectacle  which  the  mountain  of  Cardona  exhibits  at  sunrise.  Be- 
sides the  beautiful  forms  which  it  presents,  it  appears  to  rise  above 
the  river  like  a  mountain  of  precious  gems,  displaying  the  various 
cok)urs  produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  through  a  prism.'' 
Count  Laborde. 
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" • 

<*  Bvttguf  uA  Poland  affi>rd  the  most  oimieroat  and 
)«po«(ories  of  rock'^ilt  in  Europe.  Tbe  salt  mines  of  WieSoiiai 
near  Cracovia  have  been  long  celebrated  and  freqaeiitly  daacribed  ; 
they  are  worked  at  the  depth  of  750  feet.  The  rock-aak  beotered 
bv  ahttoate  beds  of  marl  and  conglomerate;  blocks  of  sak  oeeir 
abo  in  the  mark  The  beds  of  rock-salt  are  iocfined  at  an  ai^  of 
40  d^rees.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  these  mines  of  rock-salt,  that 
are  springs  of  fresh  as  well  as  of  sah  water.  At  Paraid  in  Tamfi' 
Vania,  there  is  a  ntUer  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  are  ptnre  lodt- 
aalt.  The  mine  of  Eperies  is  ^bout  990  feet  deep.  Water  is  somai 
times  enckMed  in  the  blocks  of  rock-^lt.''— rBroi^gfiiiaH,  Mmirahgk^ 

Tb^are  is  an  extensive  formation  of  rock-salt,  stretchiitf  on  eadi 
aide  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  for  six  hundred  miles,  Irooi  Wi^ 
ficdu  m  Poland  towards  the  north,  to  Rimnie  in  Mqidavim  on  im 
south.  It  has  indeed  been  observed,  that  rock-salt  ahd  brine  qwiuBi 
most  generally  occur  near  the  feet  of  extensive  mountan  ranges» 
wittoh  adds  probability  to  the  opinkm,  that  these  radges  were  unoe 
the  boundaries  of  extensive  salt  lakes. 

In  die  lofty  deserts  of  Caramania  in  Asia,  according  to  Chtrdhi 
iock«sah  is  so  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  so  diy,  tmt  tbe  kjbti^ 
itants  use  it  as  stone,  lor  building  their  bouses.  This  nuneral  isabo 
ibund  on  the  whole  elevated  tabl^faind  of  Great  Tartai^,  Thibet,  aal 
Indostan:  Extensive  plains  in  Persia  are  covered  with  a  ialiiie.iaf^ 
.florescence  $  and  accoridine  to  the  account  of  travellers,  die  Umd  ef 
ONrmus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  one  large  mass  of  rock-sah. 

In  the  elevated  mountams  of  Peru,  rock-salt  is  said  to  occtir  at  the 
height  of  9000  feet  above  ihe  level  of  the  sea.  In  North  America 
diere  are  various  salt  springs  called  Licks,  because  tbe  herds  of  wild 
cattle  formerly  repaired  to  them,  to  lick  the  soil  impregnated  with 
salt.  Near  to  these  places,  at  a  small  depth  below  the  surface,  the 
immense  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon  are  frequently  found.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Homemann,  a  mass  of  rock-salt,  so  vast, 
that,  in  one  direction,  no  eye  can  reach  its  termination,  and  whose 
breadth  he  computed  to  be  several  miles,  spreads  over  the  mountains, 
diat,  to  the  north,  bound  the  desert  of  Lybia.  Rock-salt  has  been 
(bund  also  in  New  South  Wales. 

It  would  exceed  tbe  limits  intended  for  the  present  volume,  to 
enumerate  the  different  places  in  which  this  valuable  mineral  occurs. 
I  propose  to  note  only  the  more  remarkable  situations,  presenting 
phenomena  that  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  its  lormatioo. 
Among  these  should  not  be  omitted  the  salt  lakes  on  the  borders  of 
Caffraria,  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  contain,  at  tbmt 
bottom,  thick  beds  of  rock-salt  variously  coloured. 

There  is  a  remarkable  formation  of  salt  at  Posa,  near  Burgos,  in 
Castile,  placed  in  an  immense  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  in  which 
are  found  pumice-stone  and  puzzolana.  The  volcanic  mountain  of 
Calogero,  near  Sciacca,  in  Sicily,  contains,  in  its  beds,  a  coosidera- 
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bl«  imermixture  of  common  salt;  and  masses  of  rock-salt  occur  ki 
other  parts  of  the  island,  imbedded  in  clay.*  In  these,  and  in  some 
other  instances,  it  is  probable  that  subterranean  fire,  by  evaporating 
the  waters  of  salt  lakes,  or  of  countries  recently  emerged  from  the 
ocean,  may  have  been  an  active  agent  in  the  formation  of  rock-sak. 

The  rapid  formation  of  rock-salt  in  Syria,  during  one  of  those 
igneous  eruptions  which  have,  at  times,  overwhelmed  certain  portions 
of  the  globe,  is,  perhaps,  obscurely  alluded  to  by  the  sacred  writer, 
who  has  narrated  the  early  history  of  the  human  race.  Gren.  chap* 
xix.  j*    The  ialt  lakes  existing  in  that  country  are  well  known. 

Whether  all  the  repositories  of  rock-salt  above  enumerated  occur 
in  the  red  marl,  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  be 
accurately  ascertained.  The  great  formation  of  rock-salt  and  gy|>- 
sum  near  Bex  in  Switzerland,  constitutes  two  large  and  extensive 
beds.  The  lowest  rests  upon  black  limestone,  argillaceous  limestone 
and  sandstone ;  and  between  the  lower  gypsum  and  the  upper,  there 
are  thick  beds  of  argillaceous  limestone,  and  similar  argillaceoos 
limestone  forms  caps  over  the  upper  gypsum.  The  gypsum  in  the 
large  beds  is  anhydrous,  and  contains  particles  of  rock-salt  and  com- 
mon gypsum  disseminated  through  it.  The  prevailing  fossils  are 
ammonites  and  belemnites. — (Travels  in  the  Tareniaise.) 

The  mineral  characters  of  the  strata  at  Bex,  and  the  imbedded 
Ibsdls,  incline  me  rather  to  refer  the  argillaceous  limestone,  over 
and  under  the  gypsum  and  salt  beds,  to  the  English  lias,  than  to 
magnesian  limestone.  Many  beds  of  the  lias  in  England  contains 
much  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

The  saliferous  gypsum,  in  the  Tarentaise,  is  anhydrous,  and  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  silex ;  it  occurs  interstratified  with 
limestone  which  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone than  to  lias.  The  tops  of  some  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  beds  of  common  gypsum,  intermixed  with  native  sulphur.  In 
one  of  the  rocks  associated  with  the  gypsum  formation,  I  discovered 
a  fossil  Patella.  Though  a  branch  of  the  Ecole  des  JUinet^  with 
able  instructors  from  Paris,  had  been  for  some  years  established  at 
Moutiers,  close  to  the  salt  formations,  a  very  erroneous  opinion  res- 
pecting the  gypsum  of  the  Tarentaise  was  maintained  by  the  profes- 
sors ;  namely,  that  the  gypsum  merely  formed  an  unconformable 
covering  over  the  adjacent  mountains.  I  observed  it  in  several  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Doron  near  Moutiers,  as  distinctly  interstratified 
iu  the  calcareous  mountains,  as  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  is  inter- 
stratified between  the  tertiary  formations  near  Paris.     In  one  of  the 


♦  Travels  in  Sicily,  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Cockburn. 

t  Jerome,  who  resided  in  Syria,  in  the  foarth  century,  informs  us,  that  the  rock 
of  salt  was  existing  in  his  ti'me;  and  fancifollv  relates  certain  pecnJiarities  res- 
pecting it,  which  equal  in  absurdity  the  legends  of  the  darkest  ages  of  papal  su- 
perstinoD. 
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beds  of  gypsum,  there  was  a  thin  stratum  of  carbooaceous  matter, 
which  soBed  the  fingers  like  coal  smut ;  this  is  the  only  iustaoce  of 
carbooaceous  matter  found  in  gypsum  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Transparent,  colourless  rock-salt  consists  of  muriate  of  soda,  near- 
ly ID  the  highest  state  of  purity ;  or,  according  to  Sir.  H.  Davy,  of 
chlorine  and  sodium.  It  has  so  little  water  of  crystallization,  that  it 
scarcely  decrepitates  when  thrown  on  bummg  coals,  in  which  it  di^ 
fers  from  sak  prepared  artificially  by  evaporation.  Specimens  of 
rock-salt  brought  from  the  Polish  mines,  are  less  disposed  to  defi- 
quesce,  than  those  fit>m  Cheshire.  The  deep  red  colour,  very  com^ 
moQ  to  rock-salt,  is  derived  from  the  oxide  of  iron.  Rock-salt  in 
detached  massesf  frequently  lies  imbedded  in  clay  or  marl ;  the  clay 
is  often  much  impregnated  with  salt,  which  is  extracted  from  it  by  to* 
lution  in  water.  The  almost  constant  occurrence  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum)  with  rock-salt,  is  also  a  fact  of  considerable  intererest.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  the  two  most  powerful  acids,  the  sulphuric  and 
muriatic,  so  nearly  associated  in  the  same  place.  This  fact,  in  t 
more  advanced  state  of  science,  may  elucidate  the  chemical  changes 
which  have  efiected  the  formation  of  these  minerals. 

The  most  natural  hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  of  rock-sail, 
at  least  in  some  situations,  is  that  before  slated,  which  attributes  it  id 
the  gradual  evaporation  of  lakes  and  pools  of  salt  water,  which  re* 
mained,  when  the  ocean  retired  from  the  present  continents.  This 
mineral,  by  slow  evaporation,  would  be  separated  from  the  impure 
salts  that  exist  in  sea  water ;  and  as  these  salts  are  more  deliquescent 
than  rock-salt,  they  might  be  washed  away,  before  the  beds  of  rock- 
salt  were  covered  with  earthy  strata. 

The  occurrence  of  anhydrous  gypsum  with  rock-salt,  which  is 
also  anhydrous,  would,  however,  indicate  the  action  of  heat,  in  the 
formation  of  these  minerals,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
any  mode  of  aqueous  deposition,  that  could  form  anhydrous  gypsum: 
but  common  gypsum  might  be  fused  by  heat,  and  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization expelled  ;  it  would  then  be  converted  into  anhydrous  gyp- 
sum. From  the  observations  of  M.  Carpeniier  at  Bex,  it  appears, 
that  the  great  beds  of  gypsum  associated  with  rock-salt,  when  they 
are  laid  open  to  the  atmosphere,  are  always  found  to  be  anhydrous, 
but  they  soon  absorb  water,  and  are  converted  into  common  gypsum. 
The  saliferous  gypsum  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  is  also  anhydrous; 
and  if  it  should  appear  that  the  beds  of  gypsum  associated  with  rock- 
salt  in  other  countries  are  anhydrous,  where  they  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  moisture,  it  would  add  much  probability  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  consolidation  of  rock-sah  and  gypsum  had  been  ef- 
fected by  lieat. 

Before  concluding  the  account  of  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  for- 
mation, it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  foreign  geologists  contend  for 
the  existence  of  a  red  sandstone  over  coal,  which  is  laid  conformably 
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with  the  coal  strata,  and  is  a  part  of  that  formation.*  If  such  a  red 
sandstone,  distinct  from  the  new  red  sandstone,  exist  any  where  in  Eng« 
land,  it  is  near  Oldham  and  Rochdale  in  Lancashire.  The  sandstone 
of  Lancashire  is  coloured  in  Mr.  Greenouffb's  Geological  Map  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  in  Mr.  Smith's  Geological  Map, 
as  the  old  red  sandstone ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  trua 
position  (gisement)  of  this  sandstone  in  many  parts  of  Lancashire, 
18  not  yet  ascertained  :  its  relations  with  the  coal  strata  are  dtfl^rent 
from  those  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in  other  parts  of  England.^^I 
propose  to  revert  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  in  a  paper  recently  read  at  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  but  not  yet  published,  has  described  the  red 
sandstone  formation  on  the  north-western  side  of  England,  which  bad 
not  before  been  sufficiently  examined.  The  formation  agrees  with 
that  on  the  eastern  side  of  England  in  its  leading  features.  Firat, 
there  rest  unconformably  over  coal  measures  of  Whitehaven, 

1.  Coarse  sandstone  of  great  thickness,  or  the  lower  red  sandstone. 

2.  Magnesian  conglomerate  beds  of  considerable  tbickneas. 

3.  Magnesian  limestone. 

4.  Lower  red  marl  and  gypsum. 
6.  Red  and  variegated  sandstone. 

The  sandstone  No.  2.  and  also  other  beds  of  red  sandstone,  sooie' 
times  approach  to  a  position  nearly  conformable  to  that  of  the  coal 
measures.  Too  much  importance  appears  to  me  to  be  attacked  te 
tkii  circumstance;  for  whenever  the  coal  strata  take  nearly  an  hori- 
zontal  position,  the  upper  unconformable  strata  pnll  take  the  same  po^ 
Man^  and  may  therefore  be  conformable  in  such  situations^  and  vfi- 
eanfarmable  in  others  where  the  subjacent  strata  are  more  inclined* 


*  Le  Qrks,  masse  principale  de  terrain  hoDiller,  prende  soavent  ane  grand  ex- 
teosioD,  en  abandoDDant  an  moiDs  en  majenre  partie  la  hoaille  avec  I'argile  sciiis- 
lenat  qui  Tenvellope. — Daubuisum^   TraiU  de  diognosie^  tome  2. 

Bl.  H-  Bonnard,  ia  his  Apper^u  GioenoUiaue.  des  Terrains^  p.  144.,  describe* 
the  red  sandstone  as  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  formation. 

A.  Humboldt,  in  his  E&sai  Gio^nosiique  sur  le  Gisement  des  HocheSf  p.  199., 
mentions  a  red  sandstone  passing  into  porphyry,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  coftl  for- 
mation in  Germany. 

Messrs.  Daubuisson,  and  Bonnard,  appears  to  hare  mistaken  the  lowest  part  of 
the  red  marl  and  sandstone,  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  coal  strata.  M.  fioni' 
boldt^  makes  a  distinction  between  the  unconformable  red  sandstone  and  the  por- 
phjmtic  red  sandstone,  which  he  cites  as  a  part  of  the  regular  coal  formation. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

ON   THK   LIAS    AUD    OQLITIC    SKKIXS. 

^ 

Geological  Position  of  Lias  Clay  and  Limestone. — Their  mineral  Characters.^- 
Alum-Slate  in  Lias. — Remarkable  Organic  Remains  and  Characteristic  Fos- 
sils.— Extent  of  the  Lias  Formation  in  England. — Interesting  Junctions  of  Lias 
and  Red  Marl. — Lias  of  France  and  the  Alps. — Oolite  or  Roestone,  the  Jaim 
Limestone  of  Foreign  Greologists. — Mineral  Characters,  and  remarkable  Or- 
ganic Remains. — Lower  Oolite. — Oxford  or  Clunch  Clay.— Middle  Oolites. — 
Kimmeridge  ClAy. — Upper  or  Portland  Oolites. — Stonesfield  Slate  with  Or- 
ganic Remains  of  Insects,  Birds,  Flying  Reptiles,  and  small  Land  ClQadrupedti 
*T-Extent  of  the  Oolite  Formation  in  England,  and  its  abrupt  Termination. — 
Sections  of  the  Oolitic  Series  of  Beds  in  Yorkshire  and  the  West  of  England, 
compared  with  a  Section  of  the  Secondatry  Strata  in  Germany. 

The  great  bed  of  dark  grey  argillaceous  limestone,  divided  into 
thin  strata  (and  associated  with  l^eds  of  clay)  called  Lias,  is  the  best 
characterized  of  all  the  secondary  strata  (except  chalk),  both  by  its 
mineral  characters  and  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  in  it ;  and  it  pre- 
sents the  same  characters  through  a  considerable  part  of  FraoGe  and 
Germany. 

The  geologist  who  has  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  difiereot 
rock  formations,  and  has  compared  the  resemblance  as  well  as  the 
diversity  they  present,  must  frequently  have  observed  a  tendency  in 
nature  to  reproduce  similar  strata  in  distant  parts  of  a  series  of  strata, 
and  even  in  different  formations.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, I  have  given  examples  of  the  repeated  recurrence  of  similar 
strata  at  different  depths,  implying  a  recurrence  of  the  same  condi- 
tions under  which  each  had  been  formed. 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  ma^nesian  limestone  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, there  are  thin  strata  of  marly  limestone,  called  by  Professor 
Sedgwick  Marl-slate,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  approach  to 
a  fortnation,  resembling  lias  in  many  of  its  characters.  Again,  over 
the  middle  beds  of  the  sandstone  there  occurs  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  strata,  in  many  respects  resembling  lias,  called  the  Muschel- 
kalk ;  it  may,  perhaps,  when  viewed  on  a  large  scale,  be  considered 
as  a  lower  lormaiion  of  lias,  separated  from  it  by  the  variegated  marls 
of  the  upper  red  sandstone.  This  bed,  as  before  stated,  has  not  been 
discovered  in  England.  The  lias,  therefore,  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
any  of  the  lower  strata  ;  it  serves  as  a  key  to  the  geology  of  the  se- 
condary formations  in  England  ;  and  the  first  enquiry  which  the  stu- 
dent should  make,  when  he  is  in  doubt  respecting  the  position  of  any 
of  the  secondary  beds,  should  be,  Does  it  occur  above  or  below  the 
lias  ? 

The  name  Lias  was  probably  given  to  this  formation  by  the  pro- 
vincial pronunciation  of  the  word  layers^  as  the  strata  of  lias  limestone 
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are  generally  very  regular  and  flat,  and  can  be  easily  raised  in  slabs 
from  the  quarry.  When  the  lias  beds,  with  their  associated  beds  of 
clay,  are  fully  developed,  ihey  form  a  mass  of  strati6ed  iimestooe 
and  clay,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  which  rests  upon  the  red 
marl  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  regularly  stratified  lias  limestone  occupies  the  lower  part  of 
the  bed,  and  the  lias  clay  the  upper.  The  lower  beds  of  the  lime- 
stone have  often  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  are  called  white  lias. 
The  blue  lias  limestone  has,  generally,  a  dark  smoke-grey  cobur,  a 
dull  earthy  texture,  and  an  imperfectly  (Tbnchoidal  fracture:  the 
purest  beds  contain  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
combined  with  bitumen,  alumine,  and  iron.  If  iron  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  this  limestone,  it  forms  a  lime,  which  when 
burned,  has  the  property  of  setting  under  water. 

The  finer  kinds  of  white  lias  will  receive  a  polish,  and  may  be 
used  for  lithc^raphic  drawings.  Between  the  lower  lias  limestone 
and  the  lias  clay,  there  occur,  in  some  situations,  beds  of  sandy  lia's, 
with  layers  of  ironstone  in  nodules:  this  part  of  the  lias  fbrmatiou 
has  been  called  marl-stone  in  some  of  the  midland  counties.  * 

The  lias  clay  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of  scrft  slate  or  shale, 
which  divides  into  very  thin  laniins.  This  shale  is  often  much  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen  and  with  iron  pyrites,  and  will  coniinoe  to 
bum  sbwly  when  laid  in  heaps  with  faggots,  and  once  ignited :  du- 
ring this  slow  combustion,  the  iron  pyrites  are  decomposed,  the  sul- 
phur combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to  form  sulphuric 
acid,  and  this  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  alumine  in  the  shale, 
and  forms  sulphate  of  alumine  or  alum.  The  alum  shale  of  Whitby 
in  Yorkshire  is  of  this  kind ;  it  has  rather  a  soapy  feel,  and  a  slight 
silky  lustre.  When  the  lias  clay  or  alum  shale  falls,  in  large  masses, 
from  the  clifis  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  becomes  moistened  by  sea 
water,  it  ignites  spontaneously  and  continues  burning  a  considerable 
time.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  clKTs  of  lias  clay 
near  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  took  fire  after  heavy  rains,  and  continued 
burning  for  several  months  :  at  the  present  time,  a  hill  near  Weymouth 
is  ignited  by  a  similar  cause  ;  it  is  composed  of  bituminous  clay  with 
pyrites,  but  it  is  an  upper  bed  in  the  oolite  formation  called  Kimmer- 
idge  clay. 

Lias  clay  is  impregnated  with  a  considerable  portion  of  muriate  of 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  soda.  The  mineral  springs  of 
Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  rise  in  this  clay ;  but  the  mineral  quali- 
ties decrease  after  the  springs  have  been  opened  some  time,  which 
proves  that  the  saline  matter  is  derived  from  parts  of  the  bed  adjacent 
to  the  springs,  and  is  therefore  soon  exhausted. 

The  beds  of  lias  clay  and  limestone  are  particularly  distinguished 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  organic  remains  which  they  con- 
tain. Twenty  different  kinds  of  ammonites  have  been  discovered  in 
lias,  and  also  nautilites,  belemnites,  and  odier  species  of  chambered 
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■belts.  Uaivalve  uncbambered  shells  are  not  numerou*  id  ibb  for- 
nmion,  but  a  great  rariety  of  bivalve  shells  occur  in  it.  The  pj- 
phiie  (  Qryphaa  tncurva),  a  deeply  incurved  bivalve  shell,  aboundi  w 
rnucb  in  some  of  the  beds  of  lias,  that  In  France  it  has  received  tbe 
name  of  Calcaire  a  gryphua*  Peniacrinttes  also  abound  iu  tbe 
upper  pan  of  the  lias ;  and  in  conjunction  with  gryphiies,  and  tbe 
smnaonites  that  have  a  ridge  belneen  two  furrows  rouud  tbe  back  of 
the  shell,  are  cbaracierisiic  of  the  lias  formation.  Tbe  pentacrintte 
ind  encrinite  were  zoophytes  with  long  articulated  stems  and  braocb- 
es:  in  the  encrinite  the  stem  is  round,  in  ihe  penucricite  pentagoatL 
Theanneied  cut  represents  pari  ofthe  branches  or  arms  of  tbe  Bci- 
•resn  pentacrinite. 


Tbe  most  remarkable  organic  remains  are,  however,  certain  spe- 
cies of  6s\i,  and  venebraicd  animals  allied  to  the  order  of  lizards: 
tbe  fossil  fish  are  gcnpraily  found  in  the  middle  of  flattened  balls  of 
limestone,  in  which  ilie  form  of  the  body  and  the  scales  is  often  well 
preserved.  The  saurian  or  lizard-shaped  animals  have  left  no  trace 
of  the  form  of  their  bodies,  except  wliat  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
remaining  skeletons.  To  t!ie  Rev.  VV.  D.  Conybeare  we  are  indebted 
for  having  determined  the  forms  of  two  genera  of  these  animals,  Tha 
ichthyosaurus,  or  fish-lizard,  had  a  head  resembling  a  dolphin  more 
than  a  lizard,  and  numerous  conical  teeth  ;  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is 
uncommonly  large.  Some  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  animals,  when  I  meniion  that  the  orbit  of  the  eye  in  a  head  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Johnson  of  Bristol,  which  I  measured,  was  len  inches 
long  and  seven  broad :  the  orbit  in  another  bead,  belongiug  to  the 


•  The  Giyphma  incurTa  has  nol,  llisr  I  know  of,  been  found  in  England  eilber 
alwve  orl>elow  ihe  lias,  and  tlierelori;  may  be  regarded  as  aloi 
((lis  rorniniion.    Tlicse  fihelis  occur  very  ftbundaoilj-,  and  are 
Millers'  Thumte. 
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sanrre  gentleman^  metsured  nine  inches  io  breadth.*    The  veitebrs 
of  4ibe  ichthyosaurus  nearly  resemble  those  of  a  shark,,  which  enabled 


it  to  bend  its  tail  with  great  facility,  and  assisted  the  motion  of  its 
paddles,  in  propelling  the  body  with  great  velocity  through  water. 
The  skeleton  oi  the  ichthyosaurus,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Conybeare, 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.  Of  the  ichthyosarus,  several  spe- 
cies have  been  discovered.  The  plesiosaurus  resembles  the  former 
genus  in  many  important  parts  of  its  osteology ;  but  its  vertebrs  have 
a  closer  approximation  to  those  of  the  crocodile ;  they  are  only  slight- 
ly concave :  its  neck  was  fenger  than  its  body,  and  was  composed  of 
thirty  vertebre,  which  exceeds  the  number  oi  the  cervical  vertebrs  of 
the  swan.    (See  the  annexed  cut.)    Five  species  of  plesiosaurius  have 


been  determined ;  some  of  them  were  20  feet  in  length.  The  bones  of 
both  animals  are  found  very  commonly  in  the  cli£  of  has  at  Lyme 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Severn.*  The  organic 
remains  in  lias  are  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  marine.  Bones  of 
the  turtle  and  crocodile  have  been  discovered  in  lias :  the  fossilized 
remains  of  terrestrial  plants  also  occur  in  it.  This  proves  that  dry 
land  must  have  existed  in  its  vicinity,  at  the  period  ot  its  deposition* 
The  lias  formation  extends,  in  a  waving  line,  through  England,  from 
near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire  to  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire ;  at  both  its  ex- 
tremities it  is  fully  developed,  and  presents  similar  features,  namely y'^ 
dark  cli&  of  blackish  clay  or  alum  shale,  with  a  nearly  flat  floor  of 
lias  limestone  extending  into  the  sea,  forming  a  natural  pavement, 
on  which  the  observer  may  walk  secure,  treading  at  almost  every 
step  on  the  organic  remains  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  former  world, 
disseminated  through  the  rock.     These  animal  remains  are,  gener- 


*  Mr  Johnson  of  Bristol  has  during  many  years,  devoted  mach  time  and  laboar, 
and  has  liberally  expended  considerable  sums  of  money,  in  collecting  organic  re- 
mains of  these  saurian  animals ;  and  it  is  to  the  collection  of  these  remains,  in  his 
private  museum,  that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  discoveries  which  have 
Deen  made  respecting  ihem. 
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ally,  surrounded  by  stone  harder  than  the  other  part  of  the  stratum, 
and  project  above  the  surface.  At  Sandsend,  near  Whitby,  the  alum 
shale  has  been  perforated  near  the  sea,  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  yards,  without  penetrating  into  the  subjacent  rock ;  to 
which  if  we  add  the  height  of  the  cliffs  above,  it  will  make  a  total 
thickness  of  lias  exceeding  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards :  the  up- 
per parts  are  more  productive  of  alum  than  the  lower.*  In  Dorset- 
shire, the  whole  thickness  of  the  lias  formation  (nay  be  seen  in  succes- 
sion :  a  few  miles  west  of  Bridport,  the  uppermost  bed  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  three  miles  west  of  Lyme  it  termioatest 
and  the  while  lias  (the  lowest  part  of  this  formation)  may  be  obeer- 
ved  at  low  water  resting  on  red  marl. 

The  lias  formation  is  extensively  developed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
France.  In  passing  by  Rouvray  to  Dijon,  in  the  year  1820, 1  wu 
exceedingly  struck  with  the  complete  resemblance  of  the  geology  of 
the  country,  with  that  of  Leicestershire  and  Worcestershire.  Be- 
fore arriving  at  Rouvray,  we  pass  over  red  marl;  after  leaving  that 
town,  the  road  traverses  a  very  low  range  of  decomposing  sienite  and 
granite  rocks,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Malvern ;  aiter  which  it 
passes  for  several  miles  over  well  characterized  lias,  filled  with  giy- 
phites  and  belemnites :  masses  of  the  h^der  parts,  filled  with  these 
fossils,  are  collected  for  keeping  the  roa*  in  repair. 

In  England,  lias  limestone  occurs,  almost  always,  in  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata,  and  never  attains  any  great  elevation.  On  the  west  of 
Gloucester,  at  Highnam  Park,  lias  limestone  forms  a  nearly  flat  pave- 
ment, resting  on  red  marl,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Vale  of  Severn.     From  this 

?oint  to  the  north-west,  there  is  no  bed  of  lias  known  in  England  or 
V^ales ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  north-west  part  of  Ireland,  and  in  some 
of  the  Hebrides.  At  Barrow-on-Soar,  in  Leicestershire,  lias  rises 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  it  is  in  the  flattened  balls 
that  occur  in  the  Barrow  limestone,  that  the  finest  specimens  of  fossil 
fish  are  found.  The  most  interesting  junction  of  lias  and  red  marl, 
that  I  have  observed,  occurs  in  the  south  side  of  the  Severn  at  Aust 
passage,  where  the  red  marl  may  be  seen  for  a  considerable  distance, 
supporting  the  lias,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  micaceous  bed,  filled 
with  broken  bones  of  saurian  animals,  and  other  organic  remains. 
Another  junction  is  mentioned  Chap.  II.  p.  20.  The  lias  clay,  from 
its  comparative  softness,  has  been  more  affected  by  the  action  of  tor- 
rents and  inundations  than  the  strata  above  or  beneath  it :  hence  it  is 
frequently  excavated  into  valleys.  Some  of  the  mountain  valleys,  in 
the  Alps,  are  cut  in  lias  clay.  The  lias  limestone  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Jura,  loses  its  flat  and  parallel  stratification,  and  is  bent  and  con- 

♦  Mr  John  Phillips,  in  his  recent  survey  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  estimates  the 
flivcrage  thickness  of  the  lias,  comprising  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  bed^,  at 
«50  fed,  or  283  yards. 
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torted  in  various  directions ;  it  also  frequently  loses  its  earthy  tex* 
ture,  and  is  bard  and  semicrystalline,  like  transition  limestone. 

The  Rev.  R.  Halifax,  of  Standish,  near  Gloucester,  obligin^y 
showed  roe  part  of  the  lias  and  oolite  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheitco- 
ham,  which  he  had  particularly  studied.  Between  the  upper  lia» 
clay  and  the  oolite,  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  reddish  earth  with  ferru-* 
ginous  nodules  inclosing  portions  of  lias ;  this  earth  may  be  seen  crop* 
ping  out  at  the  foot  of  Leckhampton  Hill.  No  well-roarked  natural 
division  exists,  which  can  determine  whether  this  bed  should  beclasa* 
ed  with  lias,  or  the  oolites.  The  fossils  in  lias  clay  and  limestone 
are  nearly  black,  and  are  sometimes  incrusted  with  pyrites. 

The  most  valuable  mineral  substances,  obtained  from  lias  in  Eng- 
land, are  water-setting  lime  and  alum  shale.  The  property  of  setting 
under  water  may  be  communicated  to  any  kind  of  lime,  by  an  admix- 
ture with  burned  and  pulverized  ironstone.  Many  of  the  bituminous 
and  pyritical  shales  in  the  coal  strata,  if  they  tould  be  obtained  with 
facility,  would  yield  alum  by  slow  combustion.  When  alum  shale  is 
burned,  and  the  soluble  part  is  extracted  by  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  potass  before  the  process  of  evaporation,  as  crystallised  alum  is 
a  triple  salt,  composed  of  sulphate  of  alumine  and  potass. 

Ooiiie.'^The  numerous  beds  of  yellowish  limestone  altematmg 
with  beds  of  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  sandstone,  that  compose  the  oolite 
ibrmatioo  in  England,  are  of  variable  thickness ;  their  aggregate  avor- 
ige  depth,  from  the  top  of  the  upper  oolite  to  the  lias,  may  be  esti- 
OMCed  at  1200  feet.  These  beds  may  be  traced,  with  little  interrup- 
tioo,  along  a  waving  line  from  the  Cleveland  Hills  in  Yorkshire,  into 
Dorsetshire.  In  Gloucestershire,  they  compose  a  lofty  range  of  hills 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Vale  of  Severn,  called  the  Cotteswold  Hills ; 
but  no  strata  of  this  formation  are  found  in  any  part  of  England  or 
Wales  north-west  of  tKe  river  Severn.  In  many  parts  of  France, 
the  oolite  strata,  accompanied  with  lias,  present  all  the  characters  of 
the  same  formation  in  England  ;  but  in  the  Jura  mountains,  where 
they  aro  fiilly  developed,  the  mineral  characters  often  differ  consid- 
erably ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  geological  position  and  the  imbedded 
ibssils,  that  they  can  be  idenii6ed  with  the  English  series. 

Oolite  or  Roestone  receives  its  name  from  the  small  globules  like 
the  roe  of  a  6sh,  that  are  imbedded  in  many  of  tlie  strata :  in  some 
instances,  these  globules  attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  this  variety  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Pisiform  oolite.  In  England,  nearly  all  the 
beds  of  limestone  that  are  oolitic,  in  this  formauon,  have  a  yellowish 
brown  or  ochrey  co|pur,  by  which  they  may  at  6rst  sight  be  distin- 
guished from  lias.  The  limestone  in  which  the  globules  are  imbed- 
ded has  generally  an  earthy  texture,  and  is  dull  and  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving a  polish  :  some  varieties  of  oolite  have  been  much  used  for 
architecture.  Somerset  House,  and  many  of  the  public  buildings  in 
London,  are  constructed  of  this  stone  ;  but  it  is  not  durable.  The 
occurrence  of  small  oviform  globules  in  limestone  is  not  confined  ex- 
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dorffriif  to  the  oolite  fimution :  m  the  magoeMD  linMMi% 
efeo  in  tnui8ilioD.'fi0ie8ioii6,  t  trndeacj  to  to  oolkio- 
be  jQOietiaiee  obeer? ed.    It  »  not  yec  atcertained, 
gbboles  are  the  ramh  ioC  t  tendency  to  eryttilline 
wbetber  tbejv  ere  of  anunal  origin. 

l%e  organic  remtiiif  that  Qceor  b  the  difierem  beds  of  dolto 
10  tramenxis  and  Tariousy  that  it  wquM  require  an  ample  foknBe  b 
deaeribe  them  juDt*    h  will,  howe?eri  be  neceaaaiy  to  notice 
ibaail  genera  that  diflbr  remarkri>ly  from  the  geneta  wboae 
are  fixmd  in  the  lower  strata,  and  indicate  a  cooaid«rable  change  ia 
the  conditioo  of  the  dobe,  or  at  least  m  those  parts  of  it  where  the 
sttata  Were  deposited. 

It  has  been  ahfoady  observed,  that  most  of  the  dieDs  b  the  losnr 
strata  are  diflbrent  species  with  internal  chambers,  such  as  nautJBiw^ 
ammonites,  and  belemnites,  and  that  uni?alve  tinchamberad  shab 
are  rardjr  fimnd  among  them.  .  By  far  the  greater  nnidber  of  geoen 
that  have  left  their  remains  in  these  strata  beloog  to  the  acepiahw 
MqBusca,  or  «och  ^as  had  neither  heads  nor  eyes,  and  iidiabilBd  hb* 
valve  sbras.  Even  in  the  Has,  only  about  five,  genera  of  spiral 
valve  unchambered.  shells  have  been  well  ascerttuned,  and  the 
her  of  species  or  of  indhridual^  shells  is  small.  In  the  oolite,  the  g»> 
nera  and  species  of  univalve  unchambered  sbdls  are  moreLnomerosiih 
and  the  inahridoal  dielb  of  several  species  abound  in  some  of  te 
strata.  Now,  u  these  animals  ha4  heads  and  eyes,  and  moved  ob 
their  bellies  like  the  land'^snay,  we  may  bfer,  that  they  did  not  five 
in  deep  seas,  f^here  the  sense  of  vision  could  not  be  available ;  they 
lived  and  moved  in  comparatively  shallow  water  near  the  shore. 

The  vertebrated  animals,  whose  remains  are  found  in  oolite,  are 
fishes  and  reptiles  of  the  same  genera  as  those  discovered  in  liu ; 
some,  undoubtedly,  belong  to  the  crocodile  genus,  and  had  feet,  like 
the  living  species  of  crocodiles ;  hence  we  may  infer,  that  there  were 
dry  land  and  rivers  in  the  vicinity. 

It  may  well  excite  surprise,  that  calcareous  strata  should  so  rarely 
be  found,  which  present  distinct  indications  of  having  been  formed 
exclusively  by  coralline  polypi ;  particularly  as  coral  rocks  and  ree6y 
of  great  extent,  are  so  rapidly  forming  in  our  present  seas.  There 
are,  however,  among  the  strata  of  oolite,  some,  which  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  madreporites,  and  have  received  the  name  of  coral 
ragg.  There  are  other  strata  which  abound  in  the  remains  of  fossil 
sponges  and  alcyonia,  and  with  congeries  of  minute  millepores  and 
madrepores.  More  than  twenty  species  of  trochiform  or  top-shaped 
spiral  shells,  and  several  species  of  ecbinites,  are  found  in  tne  oolite 
strata ;  but  in  the  lias  below,  as  before  stated,  only  a  few  genera  and 
species  occur,  and  the  individual  shells  are  scarce.  The grwiuta  inr 
cvrva,  so  common  in  the  lias,  is  rarely  if  ever  found  in  the  oolite 
strata ;  but  another  species,  with  a  broad  expanded  shell,  called  the 
grj/phaa  dUattUa^  is  a  fjMsil  frequently  found  in  diflbrent  beds  of  the 
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oolite  ibnnatioo*  The  shells  and  bones  hi  the  oolite  finiesloDe,  have 
the  yellowisb  ochrey  colour  of  the  stone  in  which  they  are  imbedded  ; 
which  may  serve,  at  once,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  liu  ibaails, 
that  inrariably,  partake  of  the  colour  of  the  beds  in  which  they  oe* 
cur.  English  geologists  make  three  divisions  of  the  oolite  formatioii^ 
—the  upper^  the  middle^  and  the  lovfer :  they  are  separated  by  thick 
beds  of  clay,  and  some  variety  may  be  observed  in  the  (bssila  of  each 
division,  but  the  general  characters  are  nearly  the  same.  In  an  de* 
mentary  treatise,  a  too  minute  description  would  only  perplex  the 
student,  particularly  as  some  of  the  beds  appear  to  be  of  Umited  exr 
tent.  • 

The  Unoer  division  of  oolite^  comprises ;  Ist,  an  imperfect  dark 
brown  limestone,  much  intermixed  with  sand  and  the  oxide  of  iroo ; 
2dly,  beds  of  sterile  clay  and  fuller's-earth ;  and,  3dly,  the  great 
oolite,  sometimes  called  the  Bath  oolite,  which  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  yields  freestone  for  architecture :  it  is  composed  of 
minute  globules  and  broken  sheUs,  united  by  a  yellowish  earthy  eal- 
careous  cement.  With  the  bwer  division  of  oolites  may  also  be  claa»* 
ed,  4thly,  the  forest  marble  and  Stonesfield  slate ;  the  latter  is  a 
•andy  calcareous  stone,  dividing  into  thin  strata,  accompanied  with 
shale  and  carbonaceous  matter.  The  beds  of  forest  marble  are  not 
Daroerous,  and  are  chiefly  composed  of  large  fragments  of  ahelb ; 
email  entire  turbinated  shells  abound  in  some  of  the  strata.  It  de- 
serves attention,  that  the  univalve  shells  are  most  frequent  in  the  thio 
beds,  and  the  bivalves  in  the  thicker  beds,  of  this  stone ;  5thly,  corn- 
brash.  This  is  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  division  of  oolites ;  it 
does  not  compose  beds  of  any  considerable  thickness,  nor  does  it  fre- 
ouently  occur  in  regular  strata  of  any  great  extent,  but  generally  in 
iMached  masses,  cemented  by  clay :  the  external  part  of  the  stone 
is  brown,  but  the  inner  part  has  often  a  grey  or  bluish  colour.  The 
combrash  is  so  thin  a  bed,  as  scarcely  to  be  entided  to  a  place  in  the 
division,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  fossib.  The 
above  arrangement  of  the  lower  oolites  was  formed  from  their  occur- 
rence in  Somersetshire  and  the  vicinity,  where  they  were  first  studied, 
but  it  by  no  means  represents  the  general  succession  of  the  beds  in 
other  countries.  In  the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  the  oolitic 
series  are  well  displayed  on  the  coast,  and  have  recently  been  descri- 
bed by  Mr.  J.  Phillips.  Two  vast  depositions  of  sandstone,  shale, 
and  coal,  occur  below  the  cornbrash  in  the  folbwing  order,  ascending 
from  the  lias : — 

FeeC 

1.  Ferruginous  beds  above  Has,  thickness,         -        -        60 

2.  Lower  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal,         ...       600 

3.  Impure  limestone,  supposed  to  represent  the  Bath  oolite,    60 

4.  Upper  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal,         ...      200 
6.  Combrash,       --..--.  5 

24 
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I  eod.bnnlia&tepMM  Hi  WlMMir^MiBMv 
■iiifiiliiii*V  «bt  Hndbar.  ■^.-hlflfcwy^  1  Jii  niiH.»«IHtfc» 
iriifiaA  wUck'k  wkt»i  Utmm  tv^^edi  df  luMMoorad^aMnltoi 
tUil  feMieNl»tend(»ii»ia  pbdrioB,  to  da«tBili««M«v«M^ 

J-ifinMM-ihlilMnr  aid  tbe  middle  oolites  occurs  a  bed  of  diric 
UMdq^«dM'OKft]|rd'Dr  dunch  clay;  the  thickness  has  been  esd- 
^  '  ^^  fflM.  Some  of  ibe  beds  are  biiuminous,  and 
B  wjias  clay ;  ihcy  abound  in  Sepiaria :  oifa- 
SHZad  wiih  calcareous  earth.  In  the  low«r 
t  rf  die  Oxfofd  dty,  iiT6gii!ar  beds  of  limestone  occur,  which 
ibnMlVili-' ihc  OMtiqof  Kelloway  rock,  from  being  found  Dear 
IfdliiWijii htiifiii  ii  TVliiihirn  The  bones  of  one  species  of  icihy- 
OWti  itl  JifllUnl  ftWB  tbcMB  in  tbe  lias,  have  been  found  id  the  Oz- 

w-ifcolite  consists,  1st,  Of  beds  of  siltcecms 
ftd,  Coralline  limestone  beds,  containing 
KHae  parts  called  coral  ragg.  Sd,  Oolite, 
a  Osfardaolile,  nbich  agrees  in  many  of  its  charsc- 
<Mi  HUKlim  BaA  aaGUt  Jnihe  lower  division.  The  beds  of  tbe 
■  «alil»fiM»iil.toeKA  other,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  for- 
I'  I  "Bnvf  my  Boeh  b  iheir  thickneGs  and  succession  lo  differ- 
att  OMneMii  Ifa  iret^a  thickness  of  the  whole,  has  been  estima- 
ted M  tvofandrad  ^eet 

PeWaia  tbe  Ifiddle  ai^d  Ae  upper  Division  of  oolites,  there  oo- 
eon,  Hi<llw  wattero  counties  of  England  and  on  the  coast  of  Franm, 
itear'BoakKiie,  another  thick  bed  of  clay,  which  has  receirod  tbe 
name  of  Kmineridge  clay.-f-  It  is  a  greyish  clay  passing  into  tbe 
Mate  of  BhaJe,  and  is  sometimes  so  bituminous  as  <o  be  used  for  An! : 
it*  tbicknesa  in  some  parts  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  Booes  of 
■auriaa  or  lizard-sbaped  animals  have  been  found  in  this  clay. 

The  OFFER  DiriaiQN  of  oolite  comprises  the  beds  of  PortlaiMl 
■tone,  which  ha?e  been  well  described  as  a  calcareo-siliceous  fre^ 
atone,  with  beds  and  oodules  of  flint.  In  the  Isle  of  Portland,  wbera 
the  middle  bed  of  the  Portland  stone  is  quarried  for  architectural  pui^ 
pows,  it  is  covered  by  a  cream-coloured  stone  called  caf,  which  it 
only  burned  for  lime  :  tinder  this,  there  are  tno  beds  of  workaUa 
MooB,  each  five  feet  thick,  separated  by  grey  dint,  and  a  third  bed  of 
the  best  stone  below.  The  total  thickness  of  the  three  beds  of  build- 
ing-atone varies  from  17  to  24  feet.  The  Portland  seriea,  wbick 
forms  the  upper  termination  of  the  English  oolites,  is  neither  of  great 
extent  (being  confined  to  the  county  of  Dorsetshire),  nor  of  con- 
aiderable  thickness.     It  is  succeeded  by  beds  of  limestone,  called  tbe 


■  TrBT«1*  in  the  Tarenimixe. 

t  Fniin  KiinnKrid{e  ia  Etarsetshire,  where  the  bilominons  shale  is  called  Eim- 
mnldpcaal. 
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Purbeck  beds,  which,  however,  properly  belong  to  the  Wealdeo  Ibr- 
raatioD  described  in  the  next  chapter.  Between  the  Portlaod  and 
Purbeck  limestone,  there  is  a  bed  of  dark  earth,  called  the  dirt-bed, 
in  which  roots  and  stumps  of  trees  occur,  sometimes  erect,  proving 
that  this  bed  was  once  dry  land,  and  the  soil  on  which  the  plants  grew. 

It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  descripuon  of  the  numerous  beds  in  this  greac 
formation :  they  present  general  features  of  resemblance,  both  id 
their  characters  and  fossils.  There  is  one  bed,  however,  which  is  so 
remarkable  for  its  exuraordinary  organic  remains,  that  it  merits  the 
particular  attention  of  the  geologist.  This  is  the  Stonesfield  slate  in 
Oxfordshire,  before  mentioned  :  it  is  now  regarded  as  an  undoubted 
member  of  the  oolite  series,  comprised  in  the  forest  marble  of  the 
lower  division. 

The  StooesGeld  slate  con»sts  of  two  beds  of  yellowish  or  grejrish 
oolitic  limestone,  each  about  two  feet  thick,  and  separated  by  a  bed 
of  loose  calcareous  sandstone  about  the  same  thickness.  The  Stones- 
field  slate,  on  exposure  to  frost,  divides  into  thin  plates,  which  are 
osed  for  roofing.  The  stone  is  obtained  by  working  horizontal  gal- 
leries in  the  hill,  which  galleries  communicate  with  deep  perpendicu- 
lar shafts.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  account  has  been  yet  pub- 
lished of  the  difierent  strata  of  stone  sunk  through  by  these  shafts, 
as  we  might  hence  derive  decisive  evidence,  respecting  the  true  geo- 
kgical  position  of  the  Stonesfield  slate. 

The  fossil  remains  in  the  Stonesfield  slate  consist  of  the  impress- 
ions of  the  outer  cases  or  elytra  of  winged  insects,  and  the  bones  of 
small  animals  of  the  opossum  or  didelpbis  genus,  and  also  the  bones 
of  the  megalosaurus  or  gigantic  lizard,  supposed  to  be  analogous  to 
the  Monitor.  From  the  size  of  these  bones,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
animal  to  which  they  belonged  was  forty  feet  in  length  and  twelve 
feet  high.  Legs  and  thigh  bones  of  birds  are  also  found  in  the 
Stonesfield  slate,  with  the  teeth,  palates,  and  vertebras  of  fishes,  and 
two  or  three  varieties  of  crabs  and  lobsters.  Several  varieties  of 
marine  shells  and  of  plants  occur  in  the  same  beds.  The  most  re- 
markable circumstance  attending  these  fossil  remains,  is,  that  they 
should  occur  in  strata  which  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  de- 
posited before  the  creation  of  terrestrial  mammalia.  If,  however, 
there  were  islands,  inhabited  by  the  higher  class  of  animals,  when 
the  oolite  beds  were  forming,  their  bones  may  have  been  carried 
down  by  rivers  into  the  sea,  and  deposited  with  those  of  marine  ani- 
mals. But  though  this  hypothesis  might  satisfactorily  explain  the 
occurrence  of  these  remains  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  it  would  still  be 
not  less  extraordinary,  that  similar  remains  should  have  been  no 
where  found  in  any  of  the  upper  secondary  strata  in  England,  nor  in 
other  countries ;  and  that  they  are  never  met  with,  except  in  strata 
considerably  above  the  chalk  formation.  The  occurrence  of  wood, 
and  beds  of  lignite,  (or  wood  coal,)  in  oolite,  confirms  the  opinion 
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that  dry  land  existed  somevhere  in  the  vicinily,  at  ibe  period  vliffii 
the  oolitic  beds  were  rormed  or  deposited ;  but  no  indication  that  tbe 
land  was  inhabited  by  terresirial  quadrupeds  of  the  class  mamnialia, 
has  been  hitherto  discovered,  except  in  the  slaie  of  SloitesGeld.  Id 
Sussex,  the  strata  above  the  oolite  contain  the  bones  of  ihe  megalo- 
saurus  and  crocodile,  and  those  of  turtles,  birds,  and  Gsh,  similar  to 
(he  fossils  of  Stoneslield  ;  but  Uie  bones  of  mnmmiferous  quadni* 
peds  are  wanting,  and  many  of  the  shells  are  fluviatile.  tVheTe  tpoi 
the  itlaid  un  which  the  animah,  that  have  lefl  their  bones  in  the 
Mtrata  of  SlonetfUld,  Hoed  and  jlourislied  ?  This  question  trill  be 
considered  in  the  brief  chapter  1  propose  to  give  of  tbe  Geology  of 
England. 

Tbe  oolite  formation,  in  one  waving  range  of  hills,  broken  only  by 
(be  vale  of  the  Huraber,  extends  from  the  sea  coast  of  Dorseisliire 
near  Bridport,  to  ihe  northern  exlremiiy  of  the  Cleveland  Hills  in 
Yorkshire.  The  outcrop  of  the  oolite  beds  forms  the  south-western 
escarpments  of  this  range;  and  it  is  truly  remarkable,  dial  noiaves- 
(ige  of  this  formation  is  found  beyond  this  range,  in  any  of  the  mid- 
land and  north-western  counties  of  England.  But,  some  (races  of 
the  oolite  series  have  been  discovered  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  on 
ihe  north-eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Isles  of  Sky  tod 
Mull  in  the  western  Hebrides. 

It  may  be  useful  lo  present  the  reader  with  the  order  of  luccess- 
ion  and  thickness  of  i!ie  beds  of  oolite  and  lias,  as  they  occur  in  two 
distant  parts  of  England,  the  Bath  district,  Somersetshire,  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  and  the  Eastern  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  J.  Pbit 
lips.     They  are  given  in  a  descending  series. 

BMhDWrlcL 

Kimneridfe  el«r, 
Upper  caJcMeooa  (lit. 
Coral  ragg,        1 
Cl«r,  J 

OkUaraaiii  grit, ) 
Oxford  ell  J,     - 
Kelloway  rock, 
Combnuh, 
Forennutfbla:— 


uiajr.    - 

Stud  aad  grit. 

Clay,    .       -       . 

Coarae  ooJite, 

Sudv  clay  and  gri 

Bradford  clay, 
Otcbi  ootiie,  . 
FaUer'a  canh,  -      • 

rarerkir  oolite  wiib  land  and  grit, 
HarlMODe, 
Upper  Uaa  marL 
Bf^Tlia^         -        -        - 
White  llai,     ■ 
Lowai  liw  marl,  reMiar  od  red  t 

i 


Oxford  cl«j, 

Kdloway  roeli,            •           -  «■■ 

Combrasti,       ...  5 

Upper  saoditoDe,  (bale,  and  coal,  XIO 


Lower  ModHooe,  sbale,  and  coal,  BOO 
FerruglDoui  beds  aod  lower  oolite,  0) 
Dppcr  lias,  ...  flOO 
Harlstooe,  -       IN 

Lower  lias  rexiing  oa  ted  marl )  m 
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In  the  abo^e  sections  it  will  be  seen,  that  though  there  is  a  great 
general  resemblance  between  the  principal  members  in  each  series, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  number  and  succession  of 
the  minor  beds ;  there  is  also  some  diversity  in  the  fossils  in  each 
series.  By  a  comparison  of  both  sections,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
attempt  to  establish  an  identity  of  beds,  or  even  of  what  are  called 
equivalents  in  the  minor  strata  of  a  great  formation  in  different  dis- 
tricts, is  a  useless  labour,  and  serves  only  to  perplex  the  student, 
without  leading  to  any  useful  conclusions.  Nor  do  I  think  the  long 
lists  of  marine  shells,  in  a  formation  decidedly  marine,  can  be  of  any 
great  use,  unless  such  shells  discover  some  new  forms  of  organic  lira 
distinct  from  what  has  been  before  observed,  or  enable  us  to  infer 
some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
such  shells  Grst  appeared.  The  section  of  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  being  a 
coast  section,  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  made  in  the  true  Kne 
of  dip,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  was  unavoidably  taken  in  different 
situations  where  the  upper  and  under  strata  were  not  always  display* 
ed ;  hence  such  sections  can  be  regarded  as  only  valuable  approxi- 
mations to  truth  in  each  district.  In  Yorkshire,  the  Kimmeridge 
clay  is  wanting,  and  the  oolites  are  covered  by  the  chalk  formation, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which,  called  the  Speeton  clay,  some  fossils  of 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  were  discovered. 

The  imperfect  coal  formations  in  the  Yorkshire  oolites,  contain 
inpressions  and  remains  of  fossil  plants  of  the  same  families  as  those 
in  the  regular  coal  formation,  but  which  are  stated  by  M.  Adolphe 
BroDgniart  to  belong  to  different  species. 

The  attempt  has  been  frequently  made,  to  identify  the  secondary 
strata  of  Germany  with  those  of  England.  The  following  abridged 
view  of  the  secondary  strata  in  the  north-east  part  of  Bavaria,  in 
Bohemia,  and  in  Westphalia,  by  R.  J.  Murchison,  Esq.  taken  partly 
from  his  own  observations,  and  partly  from  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  best  authorities,  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  intelligi- 
ble approximation  to  the  English  series  of  secondary  formations  that 
has  yet  been  made :  it  con6rms  the  previous  statement  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison.  The  order  of  succession  in  a 
descending  series  is  here  given. 

Chalk.  r     In  Hanover,  clearly  separated  from  green-sand. 

Green  sand  '      I^i^'isiblc  into  upper  calcareous  and  lower  siliceous 

Portland  oolite  Oolite  and  coral  ragg,  not  yet  discovered  in  central 

I  Germany. 

^     Between  Keblheim  on  the  S.  E.,  and  Pappenbeim  on 

Q/.i4>nkr.fn.n  ci.t<>  ^^^  ^'  ^-  *»  ^^^  Quarry  at  Solenhoflfen  is  worked  for  litho- 

or  suDTO^d  <  Sr^V^ic  stone.    The  fossil  contents  are  pterodactyli,  in- 

ppose  -s  s^^jig^  crusiaceous  animals,  and  tellenites,  with  certain 

plants:  these  fossils  are  similar  to  those  found  in  Stones- 
field  slate,  and  occur  in  a  similar  geological  position. 
Middle  oolite  i     "^^^  ^     ^^  '^^  formation  differ  much  in  their  miner- 

Jura  kalk  i  ^^  characters  in  different  parts  of  G^ermany,  but  contaia 

(  many  of  the  fossils  in  the  English  middle  oolites. 


Stonesneld  slate. 
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Upper  red  tod  yslla 
mait. 


Itolbe-lodte-lii^eDd«. 


Liss  marl  and  girpbile  limes 
aamed  in  \be  precediDS  median 
A  rormQiion  ot  paiple.  red,  and  ^rei 


r  in  the  coosuies 


,  _., ._, , p---"  sandstone,  and 

.  s  ihicliness,  r^piKing  on  tnuseliel-tBEk, 
jnied  by  liiia.  Mr.  Muichison  bclicvrs  ihu 
I  the  Keeper  is  ibe  Hue  representative  ot  the  English  rrd 
andgieen  marls. 

More  ihan  600  feel  in  Ihickneai,  canlsins  remains  at 
tbt  ichiliyo!<aiirus  &iid  ple.tiosaurua,  Ihe  crocodile,  and 
ruiile :  ihe  sail  mines  or  Wuriembrrg  are  in  this  forma- 

Aaalogaiis  lo  the  Eaglish  lover  red  sacdstoue,  >ith 

The  liiveu  led  sandsloDc  of  Piofessor  Sedgwick,  like 


I 


II  is  deserving  notice,  iliat  many  of  the  beds  in  the  above  section 
DOi  only  contain  the  same  fossils  as  those  ia  the  English  series,  bui 
also  preserve  the  same  mineral  characters.  Where  ihis  is  (be  casei 
we  can  arrive  at  saiisractory  conclusions ;  and  such  beds  serve  as  ■ 
key  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  beds  above  and  below 
ihem,  where  the  characters  may  be  leas  clearly  defined. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

ON  THE  SUSSEX  BEDS,  OR  WEALDEN,  CONTAINING  REMAINS  OF  LAN9 
PLANTS,  AND  AMPHIBIOUS  AND  FRESH-WATER  ANIMALS. 

Extent  of  the  Snxsex  Beds. — ^Their  Qeological  Position  and  Mfnera)  Characters. 
— Remarkable  Organic  Remains  of  enormous  Lizards  and  Plants,  aualogoos  to 
those  of  Tropical  Climates  foond  in  the  Sussex  Beds. — Supposed  Appearance 
of  the  Coontrv  when  these  Animals  flourished. — Petworth  Limestone. — Hast- 
ings' Sand  and  Weald  Clay. — The  Wealden  Beds  formerly  famished  the  great- 
est Part  of  the  Iron  manufactured  in  England. — Mr.  Mantell's  Enumeration  of 
the  Species  of  Terrestrial  and  Fresh  Water  Fossil  Remains  in  the  Wealden 
Beds. — Observations  on  the  Wealden  Beds,  and  the  Change  from  Marine  to 
Fresh  Water  Formations. 

In  an  elememaiy  treatise  on  Geology,  it  is  desirable  to  present  to 
the  view  of  the  reader,  not  the  geology  of  a  single  country,  but  that 
of  the  whole  globe,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  in  certain 
countries,  particular  formations  occupy  a  considerable  extent,  and  are 
of  great  thickness ;  in  other  countries,  similar  formations  are  often 
wanting  altogether,  or  the  beds  are  so  thin  as  scarcely  to  excite  no- 
tice. The  secondary  strata  cover  more  than  one  half  of  England,  and 
hence  the  English  geologist  might  be  suspected  of  bestowing  upon 
them  too  great  a  portion  of  his  attention ;  but  a  more  accurate  exam- 
ination of  other  countries  has  fully  proved,  that  many  of  the  British 
strata,  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be  of  very  limited  extent, 
are  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  preserve  the  same  order 
of  succession  as  in  our  own  island  : — a  description  of  these  strata  is 
therefore  an  essential  part  of  general  geology.  The  formations  of 
the  magnesian  limestone,  the  red  marie,  the  lias,  the  oolites,  and 
the  chalk,  have  risen  into  geological  importance  within  the  last  fifteen 
years ;  and  the  reproach  cast  upon  South  Britain  by  our  neighbors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  namely,  "  that  there  was  little  or 
nothing  in  England  worth  the  attention  of  a  geologist,"  has  lost  all 
its  force.  The  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  that  intervene  between  the 
upper  oolites  and  the  chalk,  were,  however,  still  more  recently  re- 

Srded  as  unworthy  of  particular  notice,  but  the  labours  of  Mr. 
antell  and  of  Dr.  Fitton  have  made  us  acquainted  with  facts  re- 
specting these  earthy  and  sandy  deposits,  which  are  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded in  interest,  by  any  discoveries  in  the  lower  strata. 

The  beds  which  are  about  to  be  described  as  the  Wealden,  be- 
cause they  occur  principally  in  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  are 
supposed  to  rest  on  the  upper  beds  of  oolite  in  these  counties ;  they 
dip  under  the  chalk  bills  by  which  they  are  every  where  surrounded, 
except  on  the  east,  where  they  are  cut  off  by  the  sea.  The  oolite 
bek>w,  and  the  beds  of  chalk  and  green  sand  above,  are  admitted  to 
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be  marine  formaiions,  but  tbe  beds  of  limesione,  conglomerate,  saDtl- 
slone,  and  day,  ihat  compose  ilie  Sussex  beds,  or  Wealden,  comain, 
almost  exclusively,  the  remains  of  fresli-waier  animals  and  terrestrial 
plants,  and  that  over  a  surface  exposed  to  obsenation  nearly  silt] 
miles  in  length,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  id  breadth.  TIk 
marine  beds  on  wliich  ilie  Weaiden  rest,  must,  at  a  remote  period, 
have  been  raised,  a  considerable  height  above  tbe  ocean,  and  became 
dry  land,  having  extensive  rivers,  lakes,  or  estuaries  filled  with  freifa 
water,  in  nhich  the  Wealden  beds  were  deposited.  Again,  at  asub" 
sequent  period,  the  whole  must  have  sunk  deep  beneath  the  stirfaca 
of  the  sea,  and  been  covered  by  a  deposition  of  chalk  and  other  ma- 
rine strata,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  Ai  a  more  receol 
epoch,  the  chalk,  with  the  subjacent  beds  of  Wealden,  were  raised 
to  their  present  elevation  above  the  neighbouring  sea.  However  tbe 
present  quiescent  state  of  the  earth  may  seem  opposed  to  tbe  adraia- 
gion  of  such  great  geological  changes,  we  are  irresistibly  compelled 
to  resort  to  these  changes  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  existing  pbe- 
nomena. 

The  relative  position  of  the  Wealden  beds  will  be  understood  froa 
tbe  annexed  map. 


jtOWJW 


v«>*^ 


The  cbalk  hills  of  the  Nonb  and  South  Downs  will  be  seen  mr- 
rounding  tbe  Weald  country.  Below  the  chalk  is  the  green  mdt 
marked  with  waving  lines,  containing,  like  the  chalk,  mirine  ronib 
exclusively.  The  fresh-water  romaations  of  Weald  clay  and  Hut- 
ings'  sand  and  sandstone,  rise  from  under  tbe  lower  green  nnd. 
'Hie  Weald  clay  and  Hastings'  sand  have  generally  been  represMited 
IS  distinct  formations,  but  in  reality  tbe  whole  of  the  Wealtten  ti 
composed  of  beds  of  clay,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  thou^  in  die 
outer  pari,  marked  with  dots,  the  clay  predominates.  Tbe  sand  and 
•andsione  predominate  in  the  cemrat  parts  marked  by  diagnial  finea, 
extending  east  and  west  frooi  beyond  Honbam  to  Hastings.     In  this 
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direction,  the  sandstone  forms  a  range  of  hills  of  considerable  elova- 
lion.  Crowborough  beacon,  the  loftiest  part  of  the  range,  attains  the 
height  of  more  than  800  feet. 

It  is  true  that  nowhere  in  Kent  or  Sussex  do  we  obtain  a  section 
of  strata  on  which  the  Wealden  beds  rest.  At  Lulworth  Cove,  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  a  portion  of  these  beds  has  been  traced,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  covered  the  upper  or  Portland  oolites.  Some  portion 
of  the  same  beds  has  been  observed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  they 
have  not  been  found  in  the  midland  counties  of  England.  The 
ferruginous  character  of  some  of  the  beds  occasioned  them  to  be, 
for  a  long  time,  mistaken  for  the  iron  sand  belonging  to  the  green  sand 
formation,  hereafter  to  be  described.  The  name  of  Hastings  or  iron 
sand,  Weald  clay,  and  Petworth  and  Purbec  limestone,  have  been 
given  to  different  parts  of  this  accumulation  of  sand,  sandstone,  and 
argillaceous  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Wealden  or  Sussex 
beds  may  be  collectively  applied.  The  clay  called  the  Weald  clay 
may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  member  of  this  formation,  to  whidi 
the  sandstone,  calciferous  grit,  and  limestone,  are  subordinate ;  for 
though  the  sand  and  sandstone  form  lofty  cliffs  on  the  coast,  they  al- 
ternate with  tharl  and  clay,  and  rest  on  beds  of  clay.*  We  shall 
therefore  describe  the  Weald  clay  in  conjunction  with  the  beds  of 
limestone  and  sandstone.  The  clay  is  a  bluish  or  brownish  tena- 
cious clay,  sometimes  indurated  and  slaty.  Thin  beds  of  limestone, 
separated  by  seams  of  clay,  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Weald 
clay :  they  ha^e  been  known  for  furnishing  a  stone  for  architectural 
purposes,  called  Sussex  marble,  and  Petworth  marble.  Some  of 
the  more  compact  varieties  are  sufficiently  hard  to  receive  a  good 
polish.  These  beds  abound  with  shells  of  the  Paludina,  and  crusts 
of  the  Cypris  fabaf ,  and  other  fresh-water  shells.  Masses  of  cal- 
ciferous sandstone,  nearly  resembling  the  well-known  sandstone  of 
Fontainbleau,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Wealden,  both  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Weald  clay,  and  the  lower  beds  of  sand  and  sand- 
stone, called  Hastings'  sand.  The  Hastings'  sandstone  is  composed 
of  yellowish  or  whitish  grains  of  sand,  very  loosely  adhering,  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  clay,  and  with  a  small  sandstone  conglomerate, 
containing  rounded  fragments  of  bones,  and  scales  of  6shes.  Over 
this  bed  there  occurs,  in  some  parts  of  the  Weald  (particularly  at 
Tilgate  Forest),  a  bed  of  coarse  conglomerate,  consisting  of  quarts 


•  Below  the  Castle  rock  at  Hasting,  borings  were  made  in  1829  j  they  were 
chiefly  in  cUy.  The  clay  from  the  depth  of  120  feet,  which  I  examioed,  was  a 
whiiish-grey  pipe-clay.  The  borings  were  made  to  obtain  water  for  the  Pelbam 
Baths,  which  was  found  at  the  depth  of  260  feet,  of  a  good  quality,  and  rose  nearly 
to  the  surface. 

t  The  Cjrpris  faba  is  a  crustaccous  animal  in  a  roundish  shell  or  case,  not  much 
larger  than  a  grain  of  millet.  The  living  species  are  aquatic  monoculi,  which 
swim  in  fresh  water,  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  or  in 
the  mad.    The  paludina  is  a  fresh-water  univalve  shell. 
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pebbles,  tnd  rounded  pieceti  of  hjipn  ^limtmiijm^  .in|«ir 
ttkuiig  boQflt  mid  teeib  of  fi^hes^aod  sauriaa  mmm*  TIb  nffm 
saods  are  geDerallv  fawD-coloured,  aod  cootaia  %Qaier  bitmwwieiH 
inafteri  and  vegetable  impreaaioiis. 

IrooalMa  oeeuci  io  cooaiderable  quanthiea  in  Ae  Seasex  be4i^ 
lo  tbe  aizteeoth  centuiy,  before  the  cddiigof  coid  for  aiMitiM«f 
iron  ore  was  discovered,  two  thirds  of  the  iroo  maoi^aetiired  ki  mi§^ 
bud  was  oi^tiied  irooi  the  Sussex  beds,*  The  Wealds  ofJbM 
aod  Sussezi  beiog  ifaeo  covered  with  forest  trees^  suppUed  tbe4iil 
for  ameltii^  the  ore.  :^i 

To  the  iodefotigaUe  aod  scientific  researches  of  Gideon  lfaala%. 
Efl^.^  F.RJS.,  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  true  soQlfMbr 
icul  cbaractem  irf*  the  WeaMen  beds,  which  he  baa  described  iii^iii^ 
**  Utistnttiona  of#the  6eok^  of  Sussex,  ^nth  Figures  «f  die  F«|r 
ails.of  Tiknte  Fctresc;''  This  work  cootabathe  moat  inUMiiSlwif 
details  of  ibcal  «eokigr  wUcb  have  appei^  b  this  eouotiy*  Xht 
Im9  remains  of  die  Wealden  beds  consist  of  periled  tnndiaefleip 
ptiUta,  bearii^  a^reseniUance  to  the  palms,  arborescent  foiM»  mA 
tipe  gigantic  reeds  of  tropical  cliinates;  also  ef  the  abeUs  .of  Imi^ 
water  genera,  as  the  fresh-water  muscle,  the  mya,  cyitoa,  jpaMM^ 
and  helix  vivipara.  Some  remains  of  fish,  and  three  diraMi  ipir 
ciea  of  turdes,  have  also  been  discovered ;  and  the  boneai  toiibi^ilil 
aodesof  at  least  five  gigantic  speciesof  the  lizard  familjr;  Miii(i|||^ 
ibe  ^locodile,  the  plesiosaurus,  the  megakMMUirus,  the  igiianode^^pl 
the  hyhBosaurus  or  for^t  Uzard.  ^  4.  . 

The  crocodilian  remains  are  pronounced  by  Cnvier,  to  boafattoal 
identical  wi(h  those  of  the  fossil  crocodile  discovered  at  Caen  in 
Normandy,  which  belongs  to  the  genus  Gavial,  the  crocodile  of  the 
Ganges. 

The  Plesiosaurus. — ^Tbis  animal  has  been  noticed,  Chaps.  II. 
and  X. 

The  Megnlosaurus, — ^The  bones  of  this  animal,  found  at  Tilgate^ 
are  similar  to  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Buckland,  in  the  StonesfieU 
strata.  The  megalosaurus  is  supposed  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
form  of  the  Monitorf  than  to  any  other  species  of  living  lizard ;  but 
its  size  is  so  enormous,  that  Cuvier  says,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have 
possessed  the  proportions  of  the  monitor,  it  must  have  exceeded  sev- 
enty feet  in  length. 

The  Igvanodon. — A  nondescript  herbivorous  reptile,  which  Cu- 
vier pronounces  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  animal  yet  discovered. 
Its  structure  approaches  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  Iguana,  a  large 
species  of  lizard  in  the  West  Indies  :  its  length  was  between  sixty 

•  For  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  has  in  his 
possession  an  ancient  work  on  the  iron  trade  of  England,  previous  to  the  use  of 
coke. 

t  The  Monitor, — a  species  of  lizard,  which  is  said  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  crocodile  by  a  hissing  noise. 
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'  snd  seventy  feet,  which  19  double  that  of  the  largest  living  crocodile. 
But  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  iguanodon  is  ihe  form  of  its  teeth, 
nhich  bear  a  striking  resemblance  10  the  grinders  of  herbivoroua 
mammalia,  being  evidently  intended  for  masticntion,  in  which  respect 
it  differs  from  all  [jfing  animals  of  the  lizard  family.  The  herbivo- 
rous amphibia  gnaw  off  the  vegetable  productions  on  which  they 
feed,  but  do  not  chew  them. — "  Since  the  vegetable  remains,"  says 
Mr.  Manieil,  "  with  which  the  leeth  of  the  iguanodon  are  associated, 
consist  principally  of  those  iribes  of  plants  that  are  furnished  with 
rough  thick  stems,  and  which  were  probably  Ibe  principal  food  of 
the  oiiginal  animal,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  this  pecu- 
Kar  simctore  of  the  teeih  seems  to  have  been  required,  lo  enable 
the  animal  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
placed." — The  iguanodon  appears  also  to  have  possessed  a  horn, 
equal  in  size  10  that  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  not  very  difierent  from 
it,  in  form  :  in  this  respect,  it  resembles  a  living  ipecies  of  iguana, 
a  native  of  St.  Domingo. 


a.  b.  c.  represent  the  leeth  of  the  iguanodon  of  the  naiiiral  size ; 
«  is  ihe  front  view  of  ihe  perfect  looib  of  a  youog  animal;  b  is  the 
front  view  of  a  full  grown  looth,  nilb  the  points  worn  down ;  e,  (he 
back  view  of  the  tooth ;  d,  represents  a  highly  magnified  tooth  of  the 
living  iguana.  The  reader  may  be  surprised  at  tbesmallness  of  the 
teeth  of  the  iguanodon  ;  but  the  same  proportion  takes  place  in  the 
teeth  of  all  reptiles.  A  living  igii)ina,  five  feet  in  length,  has  teeth 
not  larger  than  those  of  a  mouse,    e,  is  a  reduced  drawing  of  the  bom. 

One  of  the  thigh  bones  of  the  jguanodon,  in  Mr.  Maniell's  muse- 
um, is  twenty  ibree  inches  in  circumference.  The  condyle,  or  joint 
of  another  bone  which  I  measured,  was  thirty  four  inches  in  circum- 
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Terence ;  enormous  clans  and  loe  bones  hnve  also  been  discovered.  • 
Mr.  Maniell,  in  his  interesting  work,  ibe  "  Fossils  of  Tilgaie  Forest," 
justly  observes,  "  Were  (his  ihigh  bone  clotbed  with  muscles  Bnd  iti- 
legiimenls  of  suitable  pmporrions,  where  is  ibe  living  animal  itiM 
could  rival  this  extrcniitj'  of  u  lizard  of  tbe  piiiniiive  ages  of  tbe 
world  ?" 

Mr.  Maniell  concludes  his  "  Illusirntions  of  the  Geology  of  Sus- 
sex" iviih  iho  following  inicresiing  observations : — 

"  We  cannot  leave  this  sulijecl  wiiboul  offering  a  few  general  re- 
mnrks  on  (lie  probable  condition  of  the  country,  ihrougb  wbich  tba 
WHtL-rs  Ooweil  ihak  ilepnsited  Ibe  strata  of  Tilgaie  Forest,  and  on  the 
nature  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  Wheiher  it  were  m 
island  or  a  comincnl,  may  not  be  deiermined ;  but  ibai  it  was  dlver- 
siGed  by  hill  and  valle.y,  and  enjoyed  a  climate  of  a  higher  lemperi- 
ture  than  any  part  of  modern  Europe,  is  more  than  probiible.  Sev* 
eral  kinds  of  ferns  appear  (o  have  consiituixd  tbe  immediaie  vegeh 
able  clothing  of  the  soil :  the  elegant  UyvtenopUrii  piUotoiaet, 
whicb  probably  never  atiained  a  greater  height  thnti  three  or  four 
feet,  and  the  beautiful  Pecopteris  reliculalo,  of  still  lesser  growth, 
being  abundant  every  where,  ll  is  easy  to  conceive  what  would  be 
the  appearance  of  the  valleys  and  plains  covered  with  these  piMHs, 
from  that  presented  by  modern  tracts,  where  the  common  femi  Mt 
generally  prevail.  But  the  loftier  vegetables  were  so  entirely  dit* 
tincl  from  any  that  ate  now  known  to  exist  in  European  countrtfSi 
thai  we  seek  in  vsin  for  !tny  thing  at  nil  analogous  without  tbe  trop- 
ics. The  forests  of  ClatkrarUt  and  Endogtmla,  (the  plania  of 
which,  likp  some  of  the  rprenl  arborescent  ferns,  probably  aiiained 
a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,)  must  have  borne  a  much  greater  re- 
semblance to  those  of  tropical  regions,  than  to  any  that  dov  occur  in 
temperate  climates.  That  the  soil  was  of  a  sandy  nature  od  the 
hills,  and  less  elevated  parts  of  the  country,  and  argillaceoin  id  tbe 
plains  and  marshes,  may  be  inferred  from  the  vegetable  remains, 
and  from  tbe  nature  of  the  substances  in  which  they  are  enckNed. 
Sand  and  clay  every  where  prevail  in  the  Hastings'  strata ;  nor  is  it 
unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  recent  vegetables  to  which  the  fosKi 
plants  bear  the  greatest  analogy,  agect  soils  of  this  description.  If 
we  attempt  to  portray  the  animals  of  this  ancient  country,  our  des- 
cription will  possess  more  of  (he  character  of  ■  romance  than  of  a 
legi(ima(e  deduction  from  established  facts.  Turtles,  of  rariou* 
kinds,  must  have  been  seen  on  the  banks  of  its  riversor  lakes,  and 
groups  of  enormous  crocodiles  basking  In  the  fens  and  shallows." 

"The  gigantic  Megalotaunit,  and  yet  more  gigantic  Jgvahidcm, 
to  whom  the  groves  of  palms  and  arborescent  ferns  would  be  taim 
beds  of  reeds,  must  have  been  of  sucb  prodigious  magnitude,  tfaac 
the  existing  animal  creation  presents  ns  wilb  no  6l  objects  of  comps- 
riaon.  Imagine  an  animal  of  the  lizard  tribe,  three  or  four  umei  as 
kr^  as  the  largest  crocodile,  having  javs,  vitfa  leeih  equal  in  mm 
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to  the  incisors  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  crested  with  horns ;— -sueb  a 
creature  must  have  been  the  igiianodon !  Nor  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  waters  much  less  wonderful ;  witness  the  plesiosaurus,  which 
only  requiring  wings  to  be  a  flying  dragon ;  the  fishes  resembling  St* 
i«rt,  Balisttty  Sic."  Another  large  fossil  reptile,  scarcely  less  re-^ 
fnarkable  than  the  iguanodon,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Mantell,  in  the 
strata  of  Tilgate  Forest,  in  1832.  This  animal  was  less  than  the 
iguanodon.  Mr.  Mantell,  from  his  profound  knowledge  of  compa* 
rative  anatomy,  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  it  differs  in  structure 
from  every  knpwn  species  of  living  or  fossil  lizard  or  crocodile, 
though  it  agrees  with  some  of  them  in  many  important  parts  of  its 
osteology.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  row  of  scaly  fringes  on  its  back 
some  of  which  are  seventeen  inches  in  length :  when  erected,  they 
must  have  given  the  animal  a  truly  terrific  appearance.  To  thb 
new  animal  Mr.  Mantell  proposes  to  give  the  name  of  Hylsosaurus, 
or  Forest  lizard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  stated,  that  the  Portland  oolite 
composed  the  upper  beds  of  the  oolite  formation.  The  annexed  ta- 
ble will  show  their  position  with  respect  to  the  Wealden  beds,  and  the 
chalk  formation,  in  a  descending  series : 

1.  Upper  chalk,  with  flints. 

Lower  chalk  and  chalk  marl. 
3.  Upper  green  sand. 

Blue  clay,  called  gait. 

Ferruginous  or  iron  sand. 

Lower  green  sand. 
3.  Weald  clay  and  sandstone. 

Sand,  gritstone,  and  conglomerate. 

Argillaceous  limestone  and  slaty  marl,  comprising  Purbeck  and 
Petworth  limestone. 

The  wliole  supposed  to  be  resting  upon  the  upper  or  Portland  oolite. 
(See  the  preceding  Chapter.) 

The  Purbeck  limestone  does  not  occur  in  the  Weald  country, 
though  evidently  a  lower  member  of  that  formation. 

According  to  the  tabular  afrangement  of  the  fossils  in  the  different 
beds  in  Sussex,  given  by  Mr.  Mantell,  the  chalk,  chalk-marl,  green 
sand,  gait,  and  lower  green  sand,  contain  remains  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  species  of  marine  animals,  and  thirteen  species  of 
plants,  chiefly  marine. 

The  Wealden  beds  contain  remains  of  fifty-two  species,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  either  of  terrestrial  or  freshwater  animals, 
and  nine  species  of  terrestrial  plants. 

Of  the  numerous  species  of  chambered  marine  shelb,  such  as 
nautilites,  ammonites,  and  belemnites,  that  abound  in  the  secondary 
strata,  below  the  Wealden,  and  in  the  chalk  formation  above  it,  not 
an  individual  shell  has  been  hitherto  found  in  any  part  of  the  Weald 
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fermttioD ;  a  fact  daciti?e  of  the  diflforent  character  of  tbe  latter 
beds.  With  respect  to  the  bones  of  tbe  Plesbsaurus  and  tbe.li^a- 
losaums,  feuod  in  the  Wealden  beds,  aod  also  io  tbe  strata  beknr  the 
Wealdeoi-we  know  not  whether  the  nature  of  these  animab  might  nol 
fit  them  for  living  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water ;  it  is  also  pfwaUey 
that  the  few  scattered  vertebre  found  in  the  Wealden,  msy  have  been 
transported  by  currents  or  inundations  from  more  ancient  rocks.  la 
the  same  manner,'  the  occurrence  of  a  few  individual  marine  sheBsi 
in  a  series  of  freshwater  beds,  may  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  may  be  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  k>  what  has 
been  beiore  stated,  respecting  the  submersicm  of  the  coal  strata,  and 
their  being  covered  with  marine  formations,  and  again  elevated ;  see 
Oiapter  vIII.  The  circumstances  that  attended  the  elevation  and 
depressicMi  of  the  coal  sunta,  appear  to  have  been  similar  lo  what 
took  place  at  a  subsequent  period  io  the  Sussex  beds  or  Wealden : 
other  instances  of  similar  submergence  might  be  given,  were  it  ne- 
cessary. 

Whrie  this  part  of  the  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  tbe 
author  received  a  copy  of  a  Geological  Sketch  of  the  Vicinity  of 
Hastinas,  by  William  Henry  Fitton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &e.  It  gives  a 
brief,  but  very  clear  description  of  the  Wealden  formation,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  Dr.  Fitton  has  taken  great  pains  to  discover.  Acoor^ 
dine  to  this  statement,  the  Wealden  gradually  becomes  thinner  near 
its  limits  in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  interior  of  ]Bnglaod.  It  disappears 
westvi:ard,  somewhere  about  Durdle  Cove,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast 
The  exbtence  of  tbe  Purbeck  beds  in  the  vale  of  Wardour  has  long 
been  known ;  in  that  place  Dr.  F.  has  delected  also  some  traces  of 
sands,  corresponding  to  those  of  Hastings.  "  Slaty  limestone,  like  that 
which  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  is  found  above 
the  equivalent  of  the  Portland  stone  at  Brill  and  Whitchurch,  west 
of  Aylesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Boulon- 
nois,  in  France.  But  besides  these  places,  Beauvais,  in  the  interior 
of  France,  is  the  only  other  locality  in  which  any  members  of  the 
Wealden  have  yet  been  shown,  on  good  evidence  to  exist." 

The  position  of  the  extreme  points  of  this  formation  from  west  to 
east,  or  from  Lulworth  Cove  to  the  bohndary  of  the  lower  Boulon- 
nois,  is  about  200  English  miles  N.  W  to  S.  E.,  or  from  Whitchurch 
to  Beauvais,  about  220  miles :  the  depth  or  total  thickness,  whera 
greatest,  being  about  2000  feet.*  Dr.  Fitton  remarks,  that  this  is  a 
wide  diffusion  of  the  strata,  if  they  were  the  product  of  an  estuarVf 
but  by  no  means  greater  that  that  of  many  of  the  actual  deposits,  m 
some  of  the  larger  rivers  on  the  present  surface  of  the  globe.  Dr. 
Fitton  cites  the  Deltas  of  the  Ganges,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Quor- 
ra  or  Niger  in  Africa,  as  presenting  an  extent  of  surface  neariy  eqjual 


«  In  the  section  it  is  stated  at  1000  feet 
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to  that  of  the  Wealden  formatioD.  I  thmk  it  evident,  however,  that 
certain  parts  of  the  Wealden  were  once  dry  land,  or  shallow  water. 
The  Cypris  faba  in  the  clay  beds,  probably  lived  and  died  where  its 
crustaceoiis  remains  are  so  abundant,  and  many  of  the  plants  must 
have  flourished  on  dry  land.  Indeed,  we  do  not  remove  the  neces- 
sity of  admitting  a  submergence,  by  supposing  the  Wealden  to  have 
been  deposited  in  a  deep  estuary ;  for  to  form  a  large  river,  and  such 
an  estuary,  filled  with  fresh  water,  extensive  mountain  ranges  of  great 
elevation  would  be  required,  and  these  must  have^been  submerged 
or  removed,  before  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  formation,  which  it 
cannot  be  doubted  took  place  in  a  deep  ocean,  as  that  formation  is 
more  than  one  thousand  feet  in  thickness. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ON  CaiLCi  AND  THE   BUBJACBMT  BEDS   OV  QBUir  SAlOr* 

Extent  of  the  Chalk  Formation.— GreeD  Sand  divided  into  lower  and  apperOreoi 
Sand  h?  a  Bed  of  Clay  called  Galt.-^Cbalk  Marl.— Chalk,  its  Mineral  Cbaia^ 
terH.---Chanffe  of , Character  in  the  Alps. — ^Flinta  in  the  upper  Chalk.— On  thi 
formation  of  Flints.->Remarkable  Organic  Remains  in  ChaJk.— Recent  Diaoof- 
ery  of  Beds  belonging  to  the  Chalk  Formation,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
—On  the  Scaglia  of  the  Alps  supposed  to  represent  Chalk. 

* 

The  Well-known  minerali  cbalk,  with  its  subjacent  beds  of  greet 
sandy  comprises  t  formation  or  series  of  strata  of  great  depth,  whidi 
are  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  are  found  covering  a  large  extent  of  surface  in 
the  northern  parts  of  France,  preserving  nearly  the  same  characters 
as  the  English  chalk.  Similar  beds  are  found  in  Grermany  and  in  the 
north  of  Europe ;  but  on  approaching  the  mountain  ranges  of  tbe 
northern  chain  of  Alps,  the  mineral  characters  of  chalk  undergo  a 
considerable  change.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  chalk  is  found  in  any  part 
of  Scotland ;  but  it  occurs  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland. . 

The  animal  remains  in  chalk  and  its  subjacent  green  sand,  are 
exclusively  marine,  proving  that  this  great  calcareous  &nd  areoacaoos 
deposition,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  was  formed  under 
the  ocean. 

Chalk  is  regarded  as  the  last,  or  uppermost,  of  the  secondary  stra- 
ta ;  and  there  is  a  marked  diSerence  between  the  organic  remains 
in  chalk,  and  those  in  the  tertiary  strata  that  in  many  situations  cover 
it.  The  geological  position  of  chalk  is  over  the  oolite  formation ;  but 
we  have  seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  in  the  counties  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  chalk  and  green  sand  rest  immediately  upon  the  freshwater 
beds  of  the  Wealden ;  and  in  the  western  counties  of  England,  where 
the  oolite  is  wanting,  chalk  covers  lias  and  red  marl.  The  thick  beds 
of  green  sand  under  chalk  are  regarded  as  constituting,  with  the 
chalk,  one  marine  formation,  as  they  contain  many  of  the  same  ge- 
nera of  fossil  remains,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  lower  beds  of  chalk  or  chalk  marl,  pass  gradually  into 
the  green  sand,  by  a  close  intermixture  with  it,  and  have,  on  account 
of  their  greenish  or  yellowish  colour,  been  denominated  Glauconie 
crayeuse  and  Crait  cnloritee,  by  the  French. 

Green  sand  has  received  its  English  name  from  its  intermixture 
with  particles  of  green  earth ;  it  is  very  variable  in  its  mineral  char- 
acters, being  sometimes  found  composed  of  loose  siliceous  sand ;  in 
other  situations,  it  forms  sandstone,  cemented  by  calcareous  earth; 
it  abounds  in  siliceous  concretions,  which  vary  from  an  opaque  bluish 
white  chert  or  hornstone,  to  flint  and  chalcedony.     The  geodes 
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found  in  the  green  sand  near  Sidmouth,  are  composed  of  opaque 
chert  on  the  outside,  and  contain  within,  mammillated  concretions  of 
beautiful  chalcedony,  and  occasionally  perfect  minute  rock  crystals. 
Some  of  the  sandy  concretions  near  Sidmouth  have  a  heautiful  green 
colour,  which  I  found  to  proceed  from  green  sulphate  of  iron.* 

The  total  thickness  of  the  green  sand  where  it  is  fully  developed, 
is  more  than  400  feet.  The  lower  sand  is  generally  ferruginous, 
and  has  heen  called  iron  sand,  from  the  large  quantity  of  oxide  of 
iron  disseminated  through  it ;  but  the  lowest  beds  often  contain  green 
particles  like  those  in  the  upper  green  sand^  The  upper  and  lower 
green  sand  are,  in  many  situations,  separated  by  a  ''  bed  of  stiff 
marl,  varying  from  a  light  grey  to  a  dark  blue."  According  to  Mr. 
Mantell,  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  south  of  Sussex  is  about  250  feet. 
This  bed  has  been  called  the  Folkstone  Marl,  but  is  more  generally 
known  by  the  provincial  name  of  Gait.  The  marine  shells,  in  which 
it  abounds,  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  brilliant  pearly  lostre ; 
they  consist  of  ammonites,  nautilites,  a  small  species  of  belemnite, 
and  various  other  shells. 

The  upper  green  sand  is  remarkable  for  the  chalcedonic  appear* 
ance  of  the  flint  or  chert  which  it  contains.  This  sand  has  been 
sometimes  called  fire  stone,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lower  green 
sand.  The  green  particles  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  and  silex,  denommated  by  M.  Berthier  a  silicate  of  iron.  In 
sdme  parts  of  the  Savoy  Alps,  the  beds  analogous  to  green  sand  are 
of  enormous  thickness,  and  are  nearly  black,  but  contain  many  of  the 
same  fossils  as  the  English  green  sand.  From  these  beds  I  obtained 
hamites,  scaphites,  and  various  species  of  small  echinites.  The 
upper  green  sand,  as  before  observed,  becomes  intermixed  with  an 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  bed  called  chalk  marl,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  under  chalk.  It  is  of  a  darker  colour 
than  common  chalk,  but  bums  into  useful  grey  lime. 

Chalk. — In  England  and  thd  northern  parts  of  Europe,  this  rock 
is  better  known  by  its  mineral  characters  than  any  other  of  the 
secondary  strata.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  nearly  white ;  it  has  an 
earthy  texture,  and  is  generally  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  nail.  These 
are,  however,  not  the  universal  characters  of  chalk.  The  lower 
beds  in  Yorkshire  are  red,  and  the  scaglia  of  the  northern  Alps, 
which  is  a  mode  of  chalk,  has  also  a  red  colour  ;  in  some  parts  of 
the  Alps  this  rock  is  highly  indurated,  and  resembles  more,  white 
statuary  marble  than  English  chalk.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the 
chalk  strata  in  England  may  be  estimated  at  from  600  to  800  feet. 
The  upper  beds  contain  numerous  nodules  and  short  irregular  veins 
of  flint ;  the  lower  chalk  contains  fewer  flints ;  it  is,  generally,  hard- 


*  On  the  east  of  Sidmoatb,  immediately  above  the  town,  I  observed  green  sand, 
intermixed  with  black  particles  which  I  ascertained  to  be  the  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, as  they  gave  a  violet  colour  to  glass  when  fused. 
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eriii»n  [lie  tipper  clialk,  and  is  »>nieiime9  used  for  btiildiog  stone. 
In  France,  the  beds  of  chnlk  seldom  attain  the  thickness  wLich  tbey 
have  in  England.  The  French  divide  the  chalk  formation  inio  the 
lowest  or  cliaik  marl,  with  green  panicles,  crtiie  cfdoriUe,  or  glauctf 
nic  crayetise ;  ihe  middle  or  coarse  chalk  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and 
inieroiised  whh  sand ;  it  contains  whitish  chert  {craie  gromirt,  or 
CTflte  tvfeav)  ;  llie  upper  or  while  chalk  {crnis  blanche),  which  con- 
tains nodules  of  common  flinl; 

M.  Huinholdt,  after  noticing  the  great  tntcrmixture  of  the  sandy 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  beds,  in  the  formations  below  chalk,  and 
which  is  greatly  increased  in  the  tertinry  strata  above  chalk,  observeSi 
"  that  nature  seems  to  base  relented  in  her  tendency  to  form  com- 
plex mixiurcS)  when  chalk  was  deposited."  in  the  chalk  formaiion, 
we  Gnd  a  vast  assemblage  of  calcareous  strata,  composed  of  carbo- 
nate of  lirao,  with  very  litiie  iniermixtnre  of  the  other  eartlis,  and  wiih- 
oiii  any  sheniuiiou  with  argillaceous  or  sihceous  strata.  Ch&lk  is 
not,  however,  absolutely  pure ;  for,  beside  lite  nodules  and  veins  of 
flint  thai  occur  in  it,  but  which  bear  no  sensible  proportion  to  the 
whole  mass,  some  of  the  strata  contain  an  intermixture  with  siliceous 
sand,  and  in  other  strata,  calcareous  earth  is  combined  with  magne- 
sia. In  some  of  the  chnlk  strata  in  France,  the  magnesia  exceeds 
(en  per  cent.,  and,  I  believe,  many  of  the  Enghsh  chalk  strata  con- 
tain as  great  a  proportion  of  magnesian  earth. 

Chalk  which  contains  a  notable  portion  of  magnesia,  may  gener- 
ally be  known  by  an  appearance  of  dendriiical  spotted  delineations 
on  the  surfiice  of  the  naUtral  partings,  and  by  miiioie  black  sjwis, 
like  grains  of  gunpowder,  in  the  substance  of  the  cbalk. 

In  chalk,  the  stratification  is  seldom  so  distinct  as  it  is  in  maaf 
other  calcareous  formations:  this  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  Boftneas 
of  the  beds,  which  appear  to  have  yielded  lo  pressure  ;  and  to  lh» 
same  cause  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  fractured  slate  of  the  no- 
doles  of  flint  m  chalk,  which  often  appear  whole,  when  they  are  im- 
bedded in  the  rock,  but  when  taken  out,  are  found  to  be  shivered 
into  innumerable  angtriar  frRgmenis.  The  nodules  of  -fliot  m  the 
chalk  are  commonly  arranged,  in  pretty  regular  layers ;  they  occur 
io  detached  concretions  of  various  shapes  and  sizes:  some  of  theoa 
are  believed  to  be  the  casts  of  spongiform  zoophytes,  and  this  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fossil  echioi  m- 
chalk,  in  which  the  internal  part  is  filled  with  Hint,  and  forms  a  peN 
feet  cast  of  the  animal.  In  some  of  the  chalk  flints  near  Paris,  tber« 
are  heauiiful  small  crystals  of  sulphate  of  slrooliaD. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  Bint  in  the  upper  chalk,  and  the  tp- 
parent  conversion  of  animal  remains  into  flint,  formerly  gave  rise  tCK- 
niuch  speculation  respecting  the  origin  of  flint ;  and  it  vraa  at  oat 
time  maintained,  that  flint  and  chalk  were  convertible  or  capable  of 
undergoing  i  mutuBl  trtnsitiutation :  but  whatever  bidden  proceaNi 
there  may  be  ra  the  great  lahoratory  of  the  earth,  by  which  all  mai- 
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eral  substances,  held  to  be  elementary  by  the  chemist,  may  be  re- 
solved mto  origmal  elements  still  more  simple,  and  afterwards  recoro- 
pounded  into  other  substances,  we  have  no  reason  to  moiint  so  high 
in  our  speculations,  respecting  the  origin  of  flint. 

Flint  is  siliceous  earth  nearly  pure ;  and  we  find  the  same  earth 
under  diflferent  forms,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  combin- 
ed with  almost  all  calcareous  rocks. 

Primitive  limestone  is  often  muph  intermixed  with  siliceous  earth. 
Transition  limestone  occasionally  contains  rock-crystals  imbedded  in 
the  mass :  this  is,  not  unfrequently,  the  case  in  some  of  the  transition 
limestones  of  Derbyshire.  The  roagnesian  limestones  and  oolites, 
are,  also,  very  commonly  intermixed  with  siliceous  grains,  and,  often, 
alternate  with  strata  that  are  more  or  less  siliceous :  hence,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  siliceous  earth  in  chalk,  either  combined  with 
calcareous  earth,  or  separated  in  distinct  concretions.  When  the 
cavities  of  a  sponge  or  oi  a  crustaceous  animal  admitted  the  siliceous 
earth  to  enter,  it  appears  to  have  been  infiltered  from  the  chalk,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  nodules  of  chalcedony  have  been  infiltered 
into  (he  cavities  of  lava  or  basah.  Between  chalcedony  and  flint 
there  is  a  near  resemblance  ;  they  are  only  diflferent  modes  of  the 
same  substance,  and  the  flint  nodules  in  the  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land are  frequently  chalcedonic.  The  hardest  rocks  and  stones  are 
Krmeable  to  water ;  flint,  when  first  got  out  of  the  chalk  is  easily 
ictured,  and  the  fractured  surface  is  found  covered  with  moisture. 

The  organic  remains  in  the  chalk  formation  are  exclusively  marine. 
They  are  too  numerous  to  be  described  in  the  present  work,  but  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  those  that  are  the  most  characteristic.  These 
are,  first,  echinites,  particularly  the  helmet-shaped  species  called 
ananchytes,  and  the  heart-shaped  species  spatangus,  cor  anguinum. 
The  chambered  shells  called  scaphites,  hamites,  turrilites,  and  bacu- 
lites,  are  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  chalk  formation :  it  also  con- 
tains ammonites,  belemnites,  and  nautilites.  Numerous  organic  re- 
mains of  zoophytes,  in  the  state  of  flint,  particularly  of  sponges  and 
alcyonia,  and  various  species  of  bivalve  shells,  occur  in  chalk  ;  but, 
there  are  comparatively  few  spiral  univalve  shells  in  this  formation. 
It  is  probable  that  the  deep  ocean  in  which  chalk  was  deposited,  was 
not  suited  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  shells,  for  the  animals  had  beads 
and  eyes,  and  required  shallow  water  to  see  their  food.  Several 
specimens  of  fossil  fish  from  chalk  may  be  seen  in  the  valuable  mu- 
seum of  Mr.  Mantell,  at  Lewes,  and  some  vertebral  remains  of  large 
saurian  animals  ;  but  these  are  rare.  Teeth,  palates,  and  scales  of 
fishes,  occur,  more  frequently,  in  chalk,  than  vertebrae.  The  great 
preservation  in  which  some  of  the  most  delicate  organic  remains  are 
frequently  found,  render  it  probable  that  chalk  was  deposited  in  a 
deep  and  tranquil  sea.  Balls  of  iron  pyrites,  with  a  radiated  diverg- 
ing structive,  are  frequently  found  in  chalk  ;  and  in  the  chalk-pits 
near  Dorking,  the  large  spines  of  echini,  of  the  genus  Cidaris,  are 
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fiMind  converted  into  pyrites ;  they  resemble  small  funp  widi  a  Halk 
and  rounded  h^ad.  Mr.  Mantell  has,  recently,  discovered  the  Hip- 
purite  in  chalk :  it  bad  not  been  found  before  in  England. 

The  vegetable  remains  id  chalk  are  very  few,  and  appear  to  be- 
long to  species  of  fuci ;  but,  according  to  M.  Brongniart,  in  tbe  ble 
of  Aix,  near  Rochelle,  there  b  a  considerable  bed  of  lignite  io  tbd 
lower  bed  of  chalk,  which,  he  says,  may  have  been  formed  bf  peat, 
composed  of  decaved  fuci  and  other  marine  plants. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  organic  remains  in 
chalk,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  an  important  discovery  that  has  been 
lately  made  by  Dr.  Morton,  in  tbe  United  States  of  America.  It 
bad  been  asserted  by  M.  Humboldt,  that  neither  oolite  nor  chalk  has 
be^  found  in  South  America,  and  such  was  getterally  believed  to  he 
abo  the  case  in  North  America.  At  the  time  when  M.  Humboldt 
virited  South  America,  it  was  not  known  or  even  suspected,  that 
chalk  and  oolite  might  undei^  a  change  of  mineral  characters,  and 
be  converted  into  crystalline  rocks,  resembling  primary  and  transi- 
tion limestone.  I  believe  I  first  discovered  that  the  calcareous  racks^ 
in  Savov,  which  were  described  by  the  French  geok>gists  as  primi- 
tive-and  transition  limestones,  were  in  realiqr  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk; 
and  about  tbe  same  period  Dr.  Buckland  made  a  similar  diacpvery 
of  the  true  character  of  tbe  calcareous  beds  in  the  Alps,  which  baa 
been  mistaken  for  transition  rocks.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
many  of  the  calcareous  beds  in  America,  may  represent  tbe  chalk 
and  oolite  of  Europe.  Dr.  iS.  6.  Morton  has  ascertamed  that  there 
are  extensive  beds  of  marl  in  New  Jersey  and  Mainland,  and  extend- 
ing into  other  states,  which  contain  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
chalk  formation,  particularly  baculiies,  scaphites,  amroonites,  belem- 
nites,  ecbinites  (the  ananchytes ;)  also  bivalve  and  univalve  shells  of 
the  same  epoch,  together  with  tlie  mososaurus  and  plesiosaunis.  In 
some  parts  this  formation  is  covered  by  tertiary  strata.  Mr.  Man- 
tell,  whose  accurate  knowledge  of  tbe  chalk  formation  in  England 
will  not  be  disputed,  has  received  specimens  of  these  organic  remains 
from  America,  and  refers  them  decidedly  to  the  chalk  formation, 
though  he  considers  that  some  of  them  are  analogous  to  tbe  superior 
chalk  beds  at  Maestricht,  which  are  wanting  in  the  chalk  formations 
of  France  and  England.     See  Silliman's  Journal,  February,  1832. 

Dr.  Morton  is  about  to  publish  a  more  full  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. 

Between  the  epoch  when  the  chalk  was  deposited,  and  the  period 
when  it  was  covered  with  tbe  tertiary  strata,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  considerable  interval,  during  which  the  surface  of  the  exten- 
sive mass  of  chalk  was  deeply  furrowed  and  excavated,  before  a 
new  series  of  strata  were  deposited  upon  it,  destined  to  support  a 
new  creation  of  animals  of  a  superior  class,  altogether  different  from 
those  which  have  left  their  remains  in  the  subjacent  strata.  In  some 
situations,  however,  the  tertiary  strata  appear  to  rest  conformably  on 
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chalk,  and  present  no  indications  of  any  interruption  in  the  regular 
series  of  successive  deposits.  In  an  interesting  paper,  by  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  R.  J.  Murchison,  Esq.  on  the  relations  of  the  secon- 
dary and  tertiary  strata  on  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps, 
published  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  June,  1829,  the  tertiary  strata  are 
described  as  forming  a  vast  series  of  beds  resting  on  scaglia  or  chalk : 
the  lowest  of  these  beds  contain,  exclusively,  the  remains  of  marine 
animals,  and  no  interval  of  repose  can  be  traced  between  the  epochs 
of  the  formation  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata.  The  scaglia 
occurs  in  beds  nearly  vertical :  the  upper  ones  contain  nodules  and 
layers  of  flints :  their  colour  is  red,  and  their  structure  fissile.  The 
lower  beds  are  thicker,  and  more  compact,  and  pasd  into  a  beautiful 
white  saccharoid  marble.  The  scaglia  contains  in  some  parts  ammo- 
nites and  belemniies.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  where  the 
beds  are  so  much  broken  and  contorted  as'  they  are  on  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,  and  where  their  mineral  characters  difier  so  much  from  the 
beds  of  the  chalk  formation  in  England  and  France,  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  these  secondary  depo- 
sitions in  distant  countries.  In  the  calcareous  formations  of  the  Savoy 
Alps,  1  not  only  discovered  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  English 
strata,  but  observed  some  of  the  beds  possessing  the  true  mineral 
characters  of  the  English  oolites,  and  lias ;  but  where  these  charac- 
ters are  entirely  wanting,  and  where,  from  the  overturning  and  con- 
tortion of  the  strata,  the  aid  of  relative  geological  position  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  inferences  from  a  few  fossil  organic  remains  must 
be  received,  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution. 
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On  Ihe  DecomposiiioB  of  Chaik. — Whelber  rormed  by  Animal  Secreliau,  oi  br 
Eraptioiis  of  Water  hulding  calcareous  Earlh  is  Suaprasion  orSalution. — Hoa 
Volcanoes, — Animal  Bodies  suddenly  encased  in  Chalk  in  dicBfeihe  Timeirqtii' 
ed  lo  form  q  airalum  of  a  given  Tfiicliuesa,— Oolite  and  EdcHiibI  Limecune 
parlly  formed  by  Animul  Secreiion.— Formalion  of  Sandstone.— Repealed  Afr 
iwarance  of  Dry  Land  daring  the  Epoch  whtn  the  Secondary  Strata  were  it- 
posited, — Progressive  Development  of  Organic  Life  in  the  Secondarr  and  Ter- 


tiary Epochs. — Dimppearance  of  enormous  Reptilesnnd  chambered  Shells  Iiim 
the  Seas  of  Northen  Laiiiudes. — Probability  of  the  Icihyarauras  eiisting,  u  > 
living  Species,  in  [lie  present  Seas. 

Hating  travelled  with  ibe  reader,  over  ihe  secondary  strata,  from 
the  lowest  new  red  sandstone,  (o  ihe  upper  chalk,  he  may  not  be  dis- 
inclined to  pause  awhile,  and  took  back  ujxin  the  ground  which  be 
has  already  passed,  comprising  a  series  of  calcareous,  sandy,  and 
argillaceous  beds,  whose  aggregate  thickness  may  not  be  less  than 
ten  thousand  feet.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  observing  these  beds, 
and  the  bones  and  shells  of  extraordinary  animals  whrcb  they  con- 
tain, not  to  feel  soine  desire  to  ascertain  the  causes  by  which  they 
were  thus  entombed,  and  to  enquire  in  what  manner,  or  by  what 
agents,  the  different  beds  were  deposited  or  consolidated.  Such 
researches  form  rational  and  Icgiiimaie  subjecis  for  the  nicdiiation 
of  the  geolt^ist,  though  he  may  ^equently  have  to  lament  the  iiDper- 
fection  of  his  present  knowledge,  apd  the  mystery  tn  which  many  of 
the  processes  of  nature  are  still  involved. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  geolc^ical  enquiries  relates  to  ibe  formt- 
tioa  of  liinesloDe  rocks  and  strata.  Whence  uxu  the  calcareotu  mat- 
ter derived?  Some  limestone  rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  shells, 
or  other  calcareous  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  in  such  instan- 
ces we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  their  formation  to  animal 
secretion,  similar  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  numerous  coril  reefs 
in  die  Pacific  ocean.  There  are  other  beds,  however,  such  as  chalk, 
to  which  a  shnilar  formation  cannot  be  ascribed ;  for  though  they 
cdotain  numerous  organic  fossils,  these  do  not  bear  the  proportion  of 
one  lo  one  hundred  millions,  when  compared  to  tbe  whole  mass,  and 
the  chalk  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  chemical  change, 
from  heat  or  other  causes,  that  could  have  obliterated  the  traces  of 
oi^anic  existence.  In  no  formation  are  the  roost  delicate  organic 
textures  of  animals  better  preserved.  In  Mr.  Mantell'a  splmdid 
cotleclKHi  of  chalk  fossils  at  Lewes,  there  are  specimens  of  nsb,  in 
which  ibe  body  is  entire  and  ihe  air-bladder  is  uncompressed — and 
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the  beautiful  forms  of  many  shells  covered  with  spines,  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  been  drifted  from  a  distance,  or  deposited  in  an  ag- 
itated ocean. 

I  havd  never  been  able  to  comprehend,  why  any  peculiar  difficulties 
should  be  supposed  to  attend  the  enauiries  respecting  the  origin  of 
calcareous  or  magnesian  earths ;  or  ot  the  carbon  and  sulphur  oc- 
curring in  rocks,  in  the  state  of  carbonic  or  sulphuric  acids.  It 
would  be  equally  proper  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  si- 
lex  or  alumine.  I  hold  the  earth  itself,  and  its  ancient  atmosphere, 
to  have  been  the  great  chemical  laboratories,  in  which  all  the  solid 
and  fluid  parts  of  the  surface  were  originally  prepared  and  formed. 
This  opinion  I  stated  at  some  length  in  Chap.  XVI.  of  the  second 
edition  of  thb  work  in  J  81 5,  and  also  in  the  third  Edition,  in  a  chap- 
ter on  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire  in  the  formation  of  rocks,  and 
on  igneous  and  aqueous  eruptions  of  earthy  matter.  It  has  been  too 
much  the  fashion  to  consider  all  the  secondary  strata  as  mechan- 
ical depositions ;  but  the  siliceous  strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  the  lay- 
ers of  flint  in  chalk,  and  the  beds  of  chert  or  homstone  in  transi- 
tion limestone,  are  certainly  as  much  original  formations  as  granite 
itself. 

In  referring  to  the  vast  magnitude  of  ancient  volcanoes,  I  have 
stated  that  they  had  doubtless  an  important  office  to  perform  in  na- 
tivre :  and  can  it  be  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  the  earth  itself  is 
the  great  laboratory  and  storehouse,  where  the  materials  that  form  its 
surface  were  prepared,  and  from  which  they  were  thrown  out  upon 
the  surface  in  an  igneous,  aqueous,  or  gaseous  state,  either  as  melted 
lava,  or  in  aqueous  solution,  or  in  mechanical  admixture  with  water 
in  the  form  of  mud,  or  in  the  comminuted  state  of  powder  or  sand  ? 
Inflammable  and  more  volatile  substances  may  have  been  emitted  in 
a  gaseous  state,  and  become  concrete  on  the  surface. 

These  primeval  eruptions,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  ancient  fis- 
sures and  craters,  may  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  globe.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  improbable,  that  still  larger 
and  more  ancient  craters  have  been  entirely  covered  by  succeeding 
eruptions.  In  proportion  as  the  formation  of  the  surface  advanced, 
these  eruptions  might  decline,  and  be,  more  and  more,  limited  in 
their  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  these  subterranean  eruptions 
consisted  only  of  lava  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  largest  active  vol- 
canoes at  present  existing,  throw  out  the  diflferent  earths  intermixed 
with  water  in  the  form  of  mud.  Nor  should  we  limit  the  eruptions 
of  earthy  matter  in  solution  or  suspension,  to  volcanic  craters :  the 
vast  fissures  or  rents  which  intersect  the  different  rocks,  may  have 
served  for  the  passage  of  siliceous  solutions  to  the  surface.  We 
know  no  instances  in  nature  of  siliceous  earth  being  held  in  aqueous 
solution,  except  in  the  waters  of  hot  or  boiling  springs ;  and  hence 
it  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  many  siliceous  rocks  and  vehis  have 
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been  deposited  from  subterranean  waters,  at  a  high  temperature.* 
Calcareous  or  cretaceous  matter  is  also  ejected  during  aqueous  vd- 
canic  eruptions.  According  to  Ferrara,  streams  of  liquid  chalky  or 
chalk  in  a  state  of  mud,  were  ejected  from  the  mud  volcano  of  Mac- 
aluba,  in  Sicily,  in  1777,  which,  in  a  short  space,  formed  a  bed  sev- 
eral feet  in  thickness.  Beds  of  limestone  may  have  been  formed  by 
similar  calcareous  eruptions,  in  which  the  lime  might  be  sometimes 
in  solution,  and  sometimes  mechanically  suspended ;  and  the  numer- 
ous remains  of  testaceous  animals  in  limestone  appear  to  indicate, 
that  the  calcareous  solutions  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  ani- 
mals, whose  coverings  contain  so  much  calcareous  matter.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  these  aqueous  eruptions  were  always 
sudden,  and  attended  wfth  violent  coovubions,  for  when  a  passage 
was  once  opened,  they  may  have  risen  slowly,  and  have  been  difiused 
in  a  tranquil  state,  and  by  gradual  depositioDi  or  condensation,  may 
have  enveloped  the  most  delicate  animab  or  vegetables,  without  in- 
juring their  external  form. — Second  edition,  1815. 

If  the  geologist  can  admit  such  a  condition  of  the  ancient  worM 
as  above  described,  a  condiuon  which,  on  a  sttwller  scale,  might  be 
proved  to  have  existed  since  the  period  of  authentic  history :  if  be 
will  further  admit,  that,  before  the  formation  of  chalk,  a  great  portion 
of  what  is  now  England,  and  the  northern  Continent  of  Europe, 
was  covered  by  a  deep  ocean,  interspersed  with  islands,  and  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  continents,  and  this  few  modern  geologists  will 
deny  ;  then,  if  we  allow  submarine  aqueous  eruptions  of  calcareous 
matter,  and  siliceous  solutions  from  thermal  waters,  to  have  been 
poured  into  this  deep  ancient  ocean,  we  shall  have  all  the  circum- 
stances required,  to  form  thick  beds  of  chalk,  interspersed  with  nod- 
ules of  flint.  In  an  experiment  on  clay  formed  into  a  stiff  paste,  by 
admixture  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  it  was  found,  on  break- 
ing the  clay  when  dry,  that  alum  was  interspersed  through  the  mass 
in  distinct  crystals  and  concretions.  In  the  same  manner,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  silex  in  the  siliceous  solutions,  spread  through  the 
calcareous  matter,  would  separate  into  distinct  concretions,  filling  the 
cavities  and  pores  or  zoophytes — such  as  sponges  and  alcyonia,  or 
of  shells  deposited  in  the  chalk.  Every  fact  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  chalk,  proves  that  it  was  formed  in  a  very  tranquil  sea,  and 
not  by  the  drift  or  detritus  of  more  ancient  rocks.  Mr.  Mantel!, 
whose  almost  daily  observations  on  the  chalk  formation  scarcely  suf- 
fer an  important  fact  to  escape  his  notice,  says,  that,  in  the  whole  of 
these  immense  beds  that  he  has  examined,  tlie  occurrence  of  a  single 
fragment  or  pebble  of  more  ancient  rocks  in  chalk  is  extremely  rare ; 


♦  M.  BroDgniart,  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  this  work,  of  the  edition  of  1815, 
subsequently  admitted  a  similar  formation  of  the  siliceous  beds  and  millstone  in 
the  Paris  basin,  namely,  that  they  were  deposited  by  thermal  waters  holding  silex 
m  solution. 
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a  fact  decisive  against  its  being  formed  by  mechanical  deposition  of 
drift,  or  detritus  of  older  limestones.  The  preservation  of  the  most 
delicate  textures  of  animals  before  referred  to,  proves  beyond  doubt, 
that  those  organic  bodies  had  not  been  transported  from  a  distancei 
or  subjected  to  the  violent  action  of  inundations  or  currents. 

The  fossil  6sh  found  in  chalk  with  the  body  preserving  the  nat- 
ural form,  and  with  the  air  bladder  uncompressed,  proves  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  animals  were  encased  in  mineral  matter,  before  the 
putrefactive  process  had  effected  the  destruction  of  the  fleshy  parts* 
A  sudden  erupuon  of  thermal  water  holding  calcareous  earth  in  so- 
lution or  suspension,  might  instantly,  deprive  the  animals  of  life,  and 
protect  their  bodies  from  decay.     The  matter,  called  creta  by  Fer- 
rara,  erupted  from  Macaluba,  was  certainly  a  soft  limestone,  analo- 
gous to  chalk ;  and  though  the  eruption  lasted  only  part  of  a  day,  it 
formed  a  stratum  many  feet  in  thickness.     Had  this  eruption  taken 
place  under  water,  the  earthy  matter  would  have  been  more  widely 
difiiised,  and  the  stratum  of  limestone  deposited,  would  have  been 
proportionably  thinner.     In  the  case  of  the  fossil  fish  before  stated, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  the  depositbn  to  be  so  rapid  :  several 
days  might  elapse,  before  the  body  was  entirely  buried  under  calca- 
reous earth.     If  we  say  seven  days,  and  estimate  the  thickness  of  the 
fish  at  three  inches,  we  shall  have  a  chronometer  to  measure  the  time 
required  to  form  a  stratnm  of  chalk  three  inches  in  depth,  which  is 
one  week.     This  is  equal  to  one  foot  in  a  month,  or  twelve  feet  in  a 
year ;  and  could  we  suppose  the  deposition  to  proceed  without  in- 
terruption, it  would  not  require  more  than  ninety  years,  to  form  a 
mass  of  chalk  beds,  one  thousand  feet  in  thickness ;  which  is  more 
than  that  of  all  the  chalk  beds  m  England.     It  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  support  the  opinion,  that  the  chalk  beds  were  all  deposited 
b  so  short  a  period ;  long  intervals  of  repose  might  pass  between 
different  eruptions.     My  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  geologists 
to  tin's  subject  is,  to  show  that  strata  may  be  formed  more  rapidlj 
than  they  are  generally  disposed  to  believe,  and  that  the  feeble  ope- 
rations of  natural  causes  in  our  own  times,  however  similar  in  kind, 
bear  no  proportion,  in  their  intensity,  to  the  mighty  agents  that  have 
formed  the  ancient  crust  of  the  globe.     The  deposition  of  a  bed  of 
calcareous  earth,  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
hkeSy  as  described  by  Mr.  Lyell,  would  appear  to  have   required 
many  centuries  for  its  completion.     In  some  of  the  beds  of  oolite, 
the  quantity  of  animal  remains  bears  a  considerable  proportion  to  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  beds  of  encrinal  limestone  in  some  of  our  moun- 
tain limestones,  are  formed,  principally,  of  the  stems  and  branches 
of  eocrinites,  probably  broken  by  the  violent  action  of  the  sea  ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  interstices  have  been  filled  by  calcareous 
depositions.     It   is  obvious,   that  limestone  strata  of  considerable 
thickness,  if  composed  chiefly  of  organic  remains,  would  require 
centuries  for  tbeir  completion. 
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Let  us  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  ihe  beds  of  secondary  sand 
and  sandstone.  Tlie  lowest  or  new  red  sandstone,  appears  to  bare 
been  formed,  in  an  epocb  of  volcanic  aciion,  over  a  larE;e  portion  of 
ibe  present  European  continent,   wbich   broke  op  the  foundation  of 

Erimary  and  transition  rocks,  and  scattered  tbeir  fragments  over  the 
ed  of  an  ancient  ocean.  In  many  parts  we  observe  a  tendency  to 
form  beds  of  porphyry,  but  the  process  appears  to  have  been  oftCT, 
more  or  less,  interrupted  by  disturbing  causes ;  and  we  observe  por- 
pbyritic  beds,  with  well  defined  crystals  of  felspar,  alternating  with 
sandstone  of  mechanical  formation.  We  may  further  obseire,  thai 
In  this  epoch  of  disturbance  ibere  were  long  intervals  of  repose,  dur- 
ing which  the  beds  of  mngiiesian  hmestone  and  miischel-kalk,  wero 
deposited  in  certain  siinaiions. 

The  operation  of  mechanicBl  causes  is  obvious  in  almost  all  sand- 
stone rocks,  and  bods  of  conglomerate ;  and  the  experiments  of  Sir 
James  Hall  prove,  that  beds  of  loose  sand,  if  permeated  by  steaiD 
from  saline  water,  at  a  high  temperature,  may  be  agglutinated  into 
sandstone.  With  respect  lo  beds  of  clay,  their  formation,  by  sedi- 
mentary deposition,  will  not  be  doubted  ;  hut  we  are  not  certain  thai 
in  some  instances,  the  matter  may  not  have  been  ejected  by  sub- 
marine mud  volcanoes,  containing  tbe  sulphur,  iron,  and  saBne  mat- 
tert  in  wliich  several  of  these  beds  abound. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circnmsiancea  attending  the  seconda* 
ry  strata  is,  the  convincing  evidence  they  afford,  that,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  their  formation,  the  earth  had  extensive  tracts  of  dry  land, 
either  islands  or  coniinenis;  for,  though  tbe  prevailing  character  of 
ibe  secondary  siraia  h  that  of  itjarJiic  beds,  yei  we  liiid  among  llieta, 
beds  coniainiHg,  exclusively,  fresh-water  shells,  and  also  terresiriit 
and-roarsh  plants,  and  in  almost  all  the  secondary  strata,  (except 
chalk,)  thongb  the  organic  remains  may  be  chiefly  marine,  we  find 
remains  of  fresb-weter  animals,  or  terrestrial  plants,  wbich  were 
proMtty  bronght  by  rivers  from  the  land,  and  floated  into  tho  «ih 
cient'Dcean.  We  have,  beside  the  above  evidence,  the  regulsr  ooit 
strata,  3000  feet  oTmore  in  thickness,  abounding  in  terrestrial  plants. 
W«  have,  also,  a  great  thickness  of  fresh-water  strata  in  some  part 
of  the  oolite  formation,  and  again  the  Wealden  strata,  more  than  a 
ttlDusand  feet  in  thickness,  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  fresh- 
water estuary  or  river,  which  would  require  a  large  conlineot  of  dry 
land  for  its  formation.  Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  all  (be  above 
beds,  we  do  nnt  find  a  single  bone  of  any  large  maminiferotts  land 
(juadrOped,  nor' even  of  the  smallest  species,  except  in  the  wioma- 
lous  iT>9tance  of  StonesGeld. 

To  maintam  that  such  bones  not  having  been  discovered,  it  no 
evidence  that  they  may  not  exist,  appears  lo  me  to  be  making  a  re- 
trograde step  in  science.  It  is  true,  that  "  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
has  not  been  dredged,"  to  discover  what  species  of  animals  have  ex- 
isted ID  former  ages :  the  geologist,  howerer,  can  have  no  need  of 
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such  ao  operation,  for  the  land  beneath  the  former  sea  has  been  laid 
bare,  and  is  now  exposed,  over  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  globe.  Every  island  and  continent  has  formed 
part  of  an  ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  that  not  once,  but  repeat- 
edly. This  extended  surface  of  the  ancient  bed,  is  exposed  to  the 
examination  of  thousands  of  observers,  in  every  degree  of  latitude 
not  covered  by  polar  snows.  The  absence  of  remains  of  the  higher 
orders  of  animals  in  all  the  secondary  strata,  and  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  these  remains  in  the  more  recent  or  tertiary  strata,  ap- 
pear to  afibrd  presumptive  evidence,  amounting  almost  to  certaioty, 
that  the  higher  orders  did  not  exist,  at  least  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, till  an  epoch  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  all  the  seconda- 
ry formations. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  strata  deposited  at  a  later  period  than 
chalk,  we  6nd  a  remarkable  change  in  the  character  of  the  organic 
remains.  The  ammonites,  and  other  chambered  shells,  which  are 
80  numerous  in  the  secondary  strata,  disappear,  entirely,  in  the  ter- 
tiary strata,  except  the  fossil  nautilus,  which  is  occasionally  found  in 
them ;  and  the  animal  now  exists  as  a  living  species  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  enormous  lizards,  and  animals  allied  to  the  lizard  and 
crocodile,  whose  bones  abound  in  the  secondary  strata,  from  lias  to 
chalk,  disappear  also  in  the  tertiary  strata,  with  the  rare  exception  of 
a  small  species  of  crocodile ; — a  fact  which  indicates,  that  animals  of 
this  order  ceased  to  be  inhabitants  of  northern  latitudes  when  the 
tertiary  strata  were  deposited.  In  the  tertiary  strata,  the  place  of 
these  enormous  reptiles  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the  higher  or- 
der of  terrestrial  mammalia,  but  belonging  to  genera  or  species  now 
extinct;  the  gigantic  mastodon,  the  mammoth,  and  megatherium, 
rivalled  in  magnitude  the  enormous  reptiles  of  a  more  ancient  world. 
Other  species  of  mammalia  of  less  size,  both  herbivorous  and  car- 
nivorous, but  equally  perfect  in  their  organization  with  the  land  quad- 
rupeds of  the  present  epoch,  have  left  their  bones  in  many  of  the 
tertiary  beds.  Here  we  may  stop ;  for  we  approach  to  a  period 
connected  with  the  present  order  of  things,  a  period  immediatelj 
preceding  that  mysterious  operation  of  divine  power  and  intelligeocet 
the  creation  of  man. 

The  doctrine  of  the  progressive  devebproent  of  orgaaic  life  here 
briefly  stated,  has  been  recently  opposed  by  highly  ingenious  argu- 
ments, which  display  the  great  talents  and  ability  of  the  author,  but 
which,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  invalidate  the  truifa  of  the  doctrine, — 
a  doctrine,  however,  that,  like  almost  all  general  conciusions,  requires 
to  be  admitted  with  certain  limitations  and  restrictions.  Everv  in- 
stance  hitherto  adduced,  of  bones  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals 
being  found  in  ancient  secondary  strata,  has  proved,  on  accurate  ex- 
amination, to  be  fallacious.  An  instance  of  this  kind  came  under  my 
observation,  when  on  a  visit  to  my  native  town,  Nottingham,  in  1831. 
A  medical  gentleman  showed  me  the  portion  of  the  tbigli-bone  of 
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an  DX,  which  lie  had  treasnred  op,  wiih  greal  care,  as  il  was  ob- 
laiited  from  h  deep  e^tcavuiion  on  the  side  of  o  hill  of  sandslone, 
near  NoitingliBm.  As  liiis  sandsionc  belongs  lo  the  more  ancieni  of 
(he  tecondarj-  airaia,  the  red  sandstone  and  marl,  (see  Chap.  X).) 
and  *a  (he  bone  was  placed  deep  under  the  aurface,  and  the  work- 
men declared  ihere  was  no  fisssure  or  opening  near  lo  where  the 
bone  waa  founi),  the  S|«cinien  was  regarded  as  affording  a  remarka- 
ble exception  to  a  general  law  in  geology.  Knowing  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  rock,  thai  it  is,  almost  every  where,  iniersecied  by  derp 
verlical  (issures,  I  was  persuaded  that  the  true  position  of  the  bone, 
had  not  heen  correctly  stated  by  the  workmen;  and,  on  carefully 
examining  ibc  csve,  a  deep  fissure,  extending  to  the  surface,  ww 
discovered,  close  to  the  siluaiion  where  the  bonu  was  found.  There 
can  be  no  doubi  thai  the  bone  had  fallen  into  this  fissurOt  and  wu 
ihns  introduced  into  a  lower  stratum  of  sand  rock. 

When  we  consider  the  violent  convulsions  and  overiumings  to 
which  tlie  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  subjected,  it  is  truly  surprising 
(hat  remains  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  if  thsy  had  previously 
existed,  should  not  have  been  frequently  buried  in  the  lower  ancieat 
stroia.  Perhaps  the  hones  of  small  lerreslrial  animals  in  the  calca- 
reous slate  of  Sionesfield  may  have  been  carried  thither,  during  (be 
tertiary  epoch,  by  subterranean  streams  of  water;  as  such  under- 
ground streams  and  rivers  are  of  frequent  occunence  in  ma,ay  lims- 

|[)  [he  long  ages  of  change  and  disturbance,  during  which  the  solid 
surface  of  our  planet  was  approaching  to  its  present  state,  we  msy 
reasonably  believe  that  the  earth  was  not  Sited  to  be  the  residence 
of  man  and  the  higher  order  of  aniinals.  Even  those  geologists 
who  deny  the  progressive  development  of  organic  life,  admit  ibat 
map  is  B  recent  inhabitant  of  the  globe ;  but  it7  as  they  maiotam,  the 
essential  conditions  of  the  earth  have  been  the  same  as  at  present, 
diirine  an  indefinite  series  of  ages ;  if  the  same  causes  hare  alwayi 
been  in  operation,  without  any  increased  intensity  of  actbn ;  if  the 
earth,  from  the  remotest  imaginable  epoch,  had  islands  and  contJD- 
CDts,  rivers  and  seas,  enjoying  a  similar  temperature  to  the  present, 
though  placed  in  diSerent  latitudes:  if  such,  1  repeat,  were,  frooi 
the  remotest  epoch,  the  condition  of  the  globe,  no  assignable  reaioa 
can  be  imagined  why  it  might  trat  have  been  inhabited  by  man.  If 
only  such  changes  as  we  at  present  observe  were  then  taking  place, 
or  even  supposing  them  to  be  more  extensive  in  their  operation,  yet 
ifae  bumaa  race  might  still  have  fiourisfaed  in 

"Some  safe  retreat  in  depth  of  woodi  embrwed, 
"Sotae  hupp]'  island  in  Lbe  watery  wute." 

But  (he  more  ancient  strata  present  evidence  of  such  overwhehning 
changes  and  mifihty  convulsions,  elevating  mountain  ranges,  breaking 
fhe  solid  cruH  of  tbe  gk>be,  and  scattering  the  fragmeDU  in  everj 
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directioDy  that,  during  these  epochs  of  disturbance,  neither  the  earth 
DOT  the  atmosphere  could  be  fitted  for  the  residence  of  man,  or  the 
higher  order  of  animals ;  nor  do  we  find,  among  the  secondary  strata 
that  have  once  been  dry  land,  any  remains  of  its  former  inhabitants, 
except  the  bones  of  enormous  reptiles. 

Though  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  animals  could  not  exist 
during  an  epoch  of  universal  disturbance,  yet  we  can  discover  no 
reason  why  many  genera  and  species,  particularly  of  marine  animals, 
that  have  formerly  existed,  should  be  now  extinct,  unless  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  globe.  Indeed,  it  Is 
found  that  many  genera  and  species,  which  are  discovered  only  in  a 
fossil  state  in  Europe,  still  inhabit  the  seas  of  tropical  climates,  and 
tome  species  that  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  extinct,  have  been 
recently  discovered  living  in  southern  latitudes.  More  important 
discoveries  of  this  kind  may  probably  be  made,  as  we  know  little 
respecting  the  state  of  animal  existence  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or 
what  monsters 

"  The  deep  tiDfathoin*d  caves  of  ocean  bear." 

"  Et  qas  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  apquore  pontus." 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  ichthyosaurus,  or  some  species 
of  a  similar  genus,  is  still  existing  in  the  present  seas.  About  six* 
leen  years  since,  a  large  animal  was  seen  for  several  summers  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  was  called  the  great 
sea  serpent.  Its  appearance  was  frequently  announced  in  the  public 
journals,  but  the  existence  of  the  animal  was  for  some  time  disbe- 
lieved in  this  country.  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Silliman  of 
Yale  College,  Connecticut,  of  whom  I  made  enquir)',  that  many  per- 
sons who  attested  the  existence  of  the  sea  serpent  from  their  own 
observations,  were  so  highly  respectable,  both  for  intelligence  and 
veracity,  that  their  evidence  could  not  be  disputed. 

I  remember  one  of  the  most  particular  descriptions  of  the  sea  ser- 
pent was  given  by  an  American  captain,  who  saw  the  animal  raise  a 
large  portion  of  its  body  from  the  water :  he  represented  it  as  of 
great  length,  and  about  the  bulk  of  a  large  water  cask ;  it  had  pad- 
dles somewhat  like  a  turtle,  and  enormous  jaws  like  the  crocodile. 
This  description  certainly  approaches  to,  or  may  be  said  to  corres- 
pond with,  the  ichthyosaurus,  of  which  animal  the  captain  had  prob- 
ably never  heard.  An  animal  of  the  magnitude  attributed  to  the  sea 
serpent  would  certainly  require  paddles  or  fins  to  impel  it  swiftly 
through  the  water.  I  very  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  refer  to 
the  American  paper  from  which  the  account  was  taken,  and  must  be 
content  to  direct  the  attention  of  future  observers  to  the  above  state- 
ment, should  the  sea  serpent  again  appear  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.* 

•  In  the  American  Jonrnal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  II,  p.  147-164,  may  be  seen 
a  coliection  of  documents  on  the  subject  of  the  sea  serpent ;  they  were  compiled  by 
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In  the  memoir  and  correspondence  of  the  hte  Sr  James  Edwanl 
Smith,  just  published,  there  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Goodeoougby  Bisbofi 
of  Carlisle,  referring  to  the  American  sea  serpent,  from  which  ibi 
IbUowiog  passage  is  extracted  ^-*^  The  fiunous  American  aeqieat  is 
at  length  ascertained  to  be  no  fictioo.  It  seems  that  there  haa«lwaja 
been  a  rumour  of  this  animal :  Aldrovandus-  mention  h  amoQg  others. 
However,  it  baa  never  been  cav^ht  and  described,  k  has  now  been 
seen  by  three  hundred  people  at  once,  and  hopes  are  entertnhied  ihK 
ere  long  this  will  be  ttiken.    It  is  of  iromeBse  length  and  siie.''<^ 

I  i^kqnot  concfude  these  brief  observations  on  die  pitigraMv«  d»> 
vebpment  of  onanic  life  on  oiir  planet,  wiihooc  remarkiog,  thm  If 
man  were  recendy  created,  as  geologists  generally  maintahi,  this  cir^ 
cumstaoce  akme  aftrds  strong  presumptive  evidence,  to  tbeee  whe 
admit  the  doctrine  of  6nal  causes,  and  of  a  presiding  intelfigenoe^ 
that  the  ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  and  the  changes  then  b  Cfm% 
ration,  were  very  diflbrent  from  what  we  observe  at  present;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  world  was  not  then  prepared  by  the  Creator  £or 
residence  of  man. 


Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  of  Boston,  and  preseDt  a  laus  of  evidence,  soffioicnt  la 

lith  any  fact  which  is  capable,  of  being  sabstantiated  hy  human  tesdmony.  Alh 
niOBt  ev^  vear  since  has  added  to  the  amount  of  evidence ;  and  the  preaeat'saii- 
mer  ( 1833)  has  bem  paiticnlarly  fruitful  in  SDch  testimony.  Atieupis  to  ia|iliia 
or  kill  these  eztraordinary  animals  have  proved,  hitherto,  abortive;  bat,  in  sqim 
more  fbrtanate  conjancture,  the  Eastern  seamen,  provertnal  for  their  intrepidtW 
and  dexterity  in  banting  the  whale,  Will  yet  bring  in  the  sea  serpent,  or  the  asi- 
mal,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  has  borne  that  name.  Mr.  Bakewell's  inmioaB 
coojeclure,  that  it  may  be  a  Saurian,  agrees,  however,  much  better  with  the  sap- 
position  that  it  is  a  Plesiosaurus  than  an  Ichthyosaurus,  as  the  short  neck  of  the 
latter  does  not  correstpond  with  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  sea  serpent. 
SepUmber,  1833.  B.  S. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON   THE   LOWER   OR  MOBC   ANCIENT   TERTIARY   STRATA. 

Formation  of  Tertiary  Strata  in  Lakes  or  Inland  Seas.— Lakes  of  North  Ameri- 
ca.—Falls  of  Niagara.— Alicmaiions  of  Marine  and  Frej<h  water  Strata. — Ar- 
rangement of  the  Tertiary  Strata  in  the  Paris  Basdn.— Plastic  Claj  and  Lod> 
don  Clay.— Geolo^  of  the  lower  Vale  of  the  Thames.— Remains  or  Crocodiles 
and  the  Nautilus  in  London  Clay. — Molasse  of  Alpnach  in  Switzerland!,  with 
Coal  and'  Teeth  of  the  Mastodon. — CaUaire  Grossiet^  or  Coarve  Limestone  of 
the  Paris  Basin,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  Age  as  the  London  Clay. — CaUairt 
SilUieux. — Gypsum  and  Gypseous  Marl  of  the  Paris  Bai»in,  containing  Bones 
of  numerous  extinct  Species  of  Land  Cluadnipeds. — Remarks  on  their  discove- 
ry and  Organization  by  Baron  Corier. — Marine  Sandstone. — Millstone. — Up- 
per Freshwater  Formation. — Tertiarj'  Strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.— -Crag  of 
Norfolk,  its  true  Geological  Position  not  determined. — Clifis  of  Brighton. 


The  name  of  tertiary  has  been  given  with  much  propriety  t9  aU 
the  strata  that  are  mare  recent  than  the  secondary;  the  term  is  inteU 
Jigible^  and  ought  not  to  he  changed  without  sufficient  reason ;  the 
introduetion  of  new  nanus  in  science  serves  only  to  perplex  the  stU" 
dentf  and  is  attended  with  no  advantage.  The  name  of  supercreta* 
ceous,  vthkh  has  recently  been  applied  to  the  tertiary  strata^  is  pecw* 
liarly  inappropriate^  as  these  strata  may  caver  any  rfthe  lower  rocks, 
amd  in  Auvergne  they  may  be  seen  resting  on  granite.  If  a  n€W 
name  were  necessary y  post-cretaceous  should  have  been  chosen;  as  all 
geologisis  are  agreed,  that  the  tertiary  strata  were  deposited  after 
chalk.  

The  tertiary  formations  comprise  all  the  regular  strata  of  lime- 
stone, marl,  clay  and  sandstone,  that  have  been  deposited  after  chalk. 
It  is  only  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  they 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  geologists :  their  true  nature  was  before 
unknown,  or  they  were  supposed  to  be  local  and  alluvial  depositions. 
It  is  now  discovered  that  tertiary  formations  are  widely  spread  over 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  often  of  considerable  thickness. 

The  first  circumstance  which  proved  that  the  tertiary  beds  were 
distinct  from  tlie  secondary,  was  the  discovery  that  many  of  these 
beds  contain  the  bones  of  the  higher  order  of  animals,  as  perfect  in 
their  organization  as  any  of  the  existing  species  of  land  quadrupeds. 
The  tertiary  beds  were  farther  remarkable,  for  presenting  frequent 
alternations  of  beds,  containing  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  with 
other  beds  that  contain  exclusively  die  remains  of  land  animals,  and 
plants,  and  fresh  water  shells :  hence  the  latter  beds  were  denomina- 
ted fresh  water  formations.  A  more  accurate  examination  of  the 
secondary  strata,  has  since  been  discovered,  that  fresh  water  forma- 
tions occur  also  among  the  more  ancient  strata,  but  their  characters 
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are  not  so  distinctly  marked.  When  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,  viz.  early  in  1813,  the  name  of  freshwater  forma- 
tions was  scarcely  known  in  England,  but  the  author  ventured  to  of- 
fer an  explanation  of  their  formation,  from  what  is  now  taking  place 
in  extensive  lakes :  a  similar  explanation  has  since  been  generally 
adopted.  "  The  lakes  of  North  America,  are  seas  of  fresh  water, 
more  than  1500  miles  in  circuit;  they  are  placed  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  Atlantic,  and  at  different  levels.  They  unite  by 
small  straits  or  rivers,  which  have  a  rapid  descent.  On  some  of  the 
rivers  are  prodigious  waterfalls,  which  are  continually  enlarging  and 
deepening  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  will  ultimately 
effect  the  drainage  of  the  upper  lakes.  The  falls  of  Niagara,  are 
well  known ;  the  water  is  divided  by  a  small  island,  which  separates 
the  river  into  two  cataracts,  one  of  which  is  600  yards,  and  the  otber 
350  yards  wide  :  the  height  of  the  fall  is  from  140  to  160  feet.  It 
is  estimated  that  670,000  tons  of  water  are  dashed  every  minute 
with  inconceivable  force,  against  the  bottom,  and  are  thus  wearing 
down  the  adjacent  rocks.  Since  the  banks  of  the  cataract  were  in- 
habited by  Europeans,  they  have  observed  that  it  is  progressively 
shortening  the  distance  of  the  falls  from  Lake  Erie.  When  it  bis 
worn  down  the  intervening  calcareous  rocks,  the  upper  lake  will  be- 
come dry  land,  and  form  an  extensive  plain  or  valley,  surrounded 
by  rising  ground,  and  watered  by  a  river  or  smaller  lake,  which  will 
occupy  the  lowest  part.  In  this  plain  future  geologists  may  trace 
successive  strata  of  fresh  water  formation  ^  covering  the  subjacent  tfii- 
etent  limestone.  The  gradual  deposition  of  minute  earthy  particles^ 
or  the  more  rapid  subsidence  of  mud  from  sudden  inundations^  vnll 
form  distinct  beds,  in  which  jvill  be  found  the  remains  of  freshwater 
Jishy  vegetables  and  quadrupeds.^^ — 1st  edition,  1813,  pp.  182,  183. 
In  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume  will  be  seen  a  bird's-eye 
view,  or  map  of  the  country  round  Niagara,  drawn  by  my  eldest  son, 
who  passed  several  days  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  in  1830.  In  this 
drawing  the  accurate  proportion  of  distance  is  disregarded,  in  order 
to  bring  the  several  objects  into  one  point  of  view.  The  deep  chasm 
formed  by  the  cataract  is  seen  in  front,  from  which  the  water  is  issu- 
ing into  a  lower  country  at  Lewiston,  nearly  on  a  level  with  Lake 
Ontario,  into  which  the  river  flows.  Mr.  Joseph  Henry,  in  a  topo- 
graphical sketch  of  the  state  of  New  York,  says,  "  The  descent  of 
the  country  from  Lake  Erie  to  Ontario  is  principally  by  a  step,  not 
at  the  falls,  but  at  Lewiston,  several  miles  below:"  this  is  the  po- 
sition from  which  the  drawing  in  the  frontispiece  was  taken.  Mr. 
H.  adds,  "  In  viewing  the  position  of  the  falls,  and  the  features  of 
the  country  round,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  this  great  natural  race-way  has  been  formed  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  irresistible  current  of  the  Niagara,  and  that  the  falls, 
beginning  at  Lewiston,  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  worn  back 
the  rocky  strata  to  their  present  site.     The  deep  chasm  through 
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which  the  Niagara  passes,  below  the  falls,  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  with 
almost  perfect  mural  sides."— Traiuae^iofiJ  of  the  JUbany  InUiiuttm 

In  Mr.  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  March,  183Q| 
there  is  an  account  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  of  the  physical 
structure  of  the  adjacent  country,  by  ray  son,  Robert  Bakewell,  jutv* 
ior.  I  preferred  making  the  above  extract  from  Mr.  Henry's  des* 
cription,  as  it  confirms  the  general  accuracy  of  the  drawing  io  the 
frontispiece.  Below  will  be  seen  a  statement  of  the  levels  and  the 
extent  of  the  North  American  lakes.*  These  lakes  may  justly  be 
styled  seas  of  fresh  water.  Though  their  present  surface  is  consid'* 
erably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  bottom  of  some  of 
the  largest  lakes  is  much  below  the  tide  line  ;  and  were  these  lakes 
situated  nearer  to  the  Atlantic,  we  might  easily  imagine  that  after  the 
fresh  water  had  subsided  to  the  sea  level,  they  might  be  subject  to 
frequent  irruptions  of  salt  water,  which  would  produce  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  lakes;  or,  in  other  words, 
would  occasion  alternations  of  marine  with  freshwater  strata,  without 
ftoy  change  in  the  relative  level  of  the  land  and  sea. 

In  England  and  France,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considers* 
ble  interval  between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  of  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  secondary  strata ;  for  the  surface  of  the  chalk  is  deeply 
funowed  and  broken,  apparendy  by  the  action  of  torrents,  or  inunda- 
tkms,  and  the  hollows  filled  by  the  tertiary  beds.  ^  In  some  parts  of 
the  Continent,  however,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  secooda* 
ry  and  tertiary  strata  is  not  so  distinctly  marked,  and  they  are  both 
elevated  together,  conformably. 

The  tertiary  strata  form  the  outer  crust  of  the  globe,  and  have, 
every  where,  been  subjected  to  erosion  from  torrents  and  inundatiooSf 
that  have  swept  over  parts  of  its  surface,  and  transported  the  frag- 
ments into  distant  countries  or  into  the  ocean.  We  cannot,  from  the 
present  localities  of  the  upper  strata,  determine,  with  any  precision, 
the  boundaries  of  the  inland  lakes  or  seas  in  which  they  were  de* 
posited.  Many  of  these  strata  have,  evidently,  once  extended  far 
beyond  their  present  limits ;  but  have  been  so  completely  destroyed, 
that  we  can  infer  their  former  existence,  only  by  a  few  remaining 
detached  portions. 


*  From  Lake  Erie  lo  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the  distance  is  21  miles.    From  the 

falls  to  LewistoD,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  the  distance  is  7  miles.  From  Lewis- 
too  to  Lake  Ontario  the  distance  is  7  miles. 

Lenftb.  Mean 

bmdtb. 

Miles.  Milea. 

LakeSoperior           -    641                      900                      300  80 

Lake  Huron              -    596                      900                      200  9> 

Lake  Michigan         -    600                      900                      300  50 

Luke  Erie    -             -    565                      120                     230  35 

Lake  Ontario            -    231                     492                     180  30 

Total  qiiaDtitj  of  aqnare  miles  covered  tyy  the  lakes,  72,930. 
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leration  tbore 

Meen 

tbeaea. 

depth. 

Feet 

Feet 

-     641 

900 

-    596 

900 

-    600 

900 

-    565 

120 

-    231 

492 
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In  France,  the  tertiary  strata  are  more  widely  spread,  and  many 
of  them  more  fully  developed,  tbdn  in  England  :  it  is  indeed  scarce- 
ly possible  to  imagine  a  more  distinct  display  of  the  series  bf  strata 
in  atiy  class  of  rocks,  than  is  presented,  close  to  the  very  gates  of 
Paris.  In  a  capital  so  distinguished  for  scienti6c  investigation,  and 
possessing  so  many  able  and  acute  observers,  it  does,  indeed,  seem 
extraordinary,  that  the  strata  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
should  never  have  been  properly  examined  until  so  recent  a  period, 
as  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  What  is  daily  before  our 
eyes  seldom  excites  attention,  or  is  deemed  deserving  of  much  no- 
tjce ;  but  there  was  another  cause  which  long  prevented  the  philoso- 
phers of  Paris  from  observing  the  remarkable  objects  around  them. 
Captivated  with  the  generalizations  of  Werner,  who,  it  was  firtnly 
believed,  had  unlocked  all  the  hidden  mysteries  of  geology,  and  com- 
prised }n  his  system  all  the  different  formations  that  composed  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  they  saw  before  them  a  series  of  strata  which  bad 
no  agreement  with  any  part  of  the  Wernerian  classiBcation  ;  henCe, 
they  could  not  avoid  the  painful  persuasion,  either  that  the  system  of 
Werner  was  incomplete,  or  that  they  were  unable  to  apply  it  prop- 
erly. To  avoid  an  acknowledgment  so  little  satisfactory,  the  geolo- 
gists of  Paris  averted  their  attention,  and  that  of  their  pupils,  from 
nearer  objects,  and  directed  them  to  the  mountains  of  Germany  or 
Switzerland.  Had  not  another  science  (comparative  anatomy)  come 
to  the  aid  of  geology,  we  might  yet  have  remained  unacquainted  with 
the  tertiary  strata  around  Paris.  At  length,  the  number  of  skeletons 
of  strange  and  unknown  animals  discovered  in  some  of  the  strata, 
forcibly  attracted  the  notice  of  that  distinguished  naturalist,  Cuvier, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  investigate  attentively  the  geoioejy  of  the  whole 
district.  M.  A.  Brongniart  was  associated  with  Cuvier  in  the  inves- 
tigation;  and  in  1811  the  result  of  their  labours  and  observations  was 
given,  in  a  work  entitled  Essai  sur  la  Geographic  Mineralogiqvt  des 
Environs  de  Paris, — the  most  luminous  and  interesting  exposition  of 
local  geology  ever  presented  to  the  world  ;  and  from  this  period  we 
may  date  the  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tertiary  strata. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Essay  of  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brong- 
niart, presents  a  general  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  round 
Paris : — 

"  The  country  in  which  the  capital  of  France  is  situated,  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  that  has  yet  been  observed,  both  from  the 
succession  of  different  soils  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  from  the  ex- 
traordinary organic  remains  which  it  contains.  Millions  of  marine 
shells,  which  alternate  regularly  with  freshwater  shells,  compose  the 
principal  mass.  Bones  of  land  animals,  of  which  the  genera  are 
entirely  unknown,  are  found  in  certain  pans  ;  other  bones  remark- 
able for  their  vast  size,  and  of  which  some  of  similar  genera  [quelques 
congeneres)  exist  only  in  distant  countries,  are  found  scattered  in  the 
upper  beds.     A  marked  character  of  a  great  irruption   from  the 
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•outh-east  is  impressed  oo  the  summits  {capi)^  and  io  the  directicm  of 
the  principal  hills.  Io  one  word,  no  country  can  afford  more  insiruc* 
tion  respecting  the  last  revolutions,  which  have  terminated  the  Ibr- 
matioo  of  the  present  continents." 

Though  chalk  is  the  foundation  rock  of  the  country,  for  a  consid* 
erable  extent  round  Paris,  being  covered  by  tertiary  strata,  it  riaes 
to  the  surface  only  in  a  few  situations.  The  total  thickness  of  the 
tertiary  strata  over  the  chalk,  as  given  in  an  ideal  section  of  the  coui^ 
try,  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet.* 

Many  of  the  tertiary  beds  in  the  Paris  basin  are  not  found  else- 
where, and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  types  of  other  tertiary  for- 
mations ;  and  the  lower  bed,  called  the  plastic  clay,  is  but  very  ioi- 
perfectly  devebped  near  Paris.  In  attempting  to  generalize  the  ter- 
tiary formations,  a  difficulty  presents  itself,  if  v^e  are  to  class  them  bj 
their  soplogical  characters ;  for  some  of  the  formations,  which  in  cer- 
tain situations,  contain,  exclusively,  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
present,  in  other  places,  river  or  lake  shells,  with  wood  and  the  bonea 
of  land  animals.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  while  the  waters  in 
one  lake  or  basin  might  be  saline,  those  in  another  lake  might  be 
fresh ;  and  two  cotemporaneous  formations  may  hence  contain  very 
different  organic  remains. 

The  tertiary  strata  in  England  and  in  the  north  of  France,  may 
be  arranged  under  four  divisions,  which  are  given  below :  after  de- 
scribing these,  the  more  recent  tertiary  strata,  called  by  some  French 
geologists  Quaternary,  will  be  poticed  in  the  following  Chapter. 

TERTIARY   FORMATIONS. 

IT  nif    •     D  J  f  Sometimes  intermixed    with 

1.  Lower  Marine  Beds.       -         J     freshwater  beds. 

a  Argillaceous  and  Sandy  de-  )  ^,^,  ,^  g^^  ^^-^^  ^  ,^. 

Esits,  Plastic  Clay,  Sand,  >     ^^  ^ 

)ndon  Clay  ) 

b  Lower  Marine  Limestone         CaUaire  grosner.    , 


*  The  following  ascending  series  of  beds  of  the  Paris  basin  was  first  given  as  a 
correct  account  of  their  succession  :  more  extended  observations  have  proved  that 
the  jMsition  of  No.  3,  or  the  Calcaire  siliceux,  is  higher  in  the  series. 

I.  Plastic  Clay  and  Lower  Sand. 

8.  Calcaire  grossier. 

3.  Calcaire  siliceux  and  Sandstone. 

4.  Gypseous  Marl. 
Gypseous  with  Bones. 
Upper  gypseous  Marl. 

5.  Sand.stone  and  Sand  without  Shells. 
UpMr  Marine  Sandstone. 
Millstone  without  Shells. 

6.  Freshwater  Limestone,  including  Marls,  and  Millstone,  with  freshwater 

Shells. 

7.  AUnvial  Soil,  ancient  and  modem,  including  Pebbles,  Padding-stone,  Black 

Earth  (fes  mama  argitieuies  %&ires\  and  Peat 
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2.  L<,.er  F,»sl,»aler  Beds.  \  Sometoe,  i.termi.ed  wi.1,  Ifc 

a  Marl. 
b  Gypsum. 

3.  Upper  Marine  Formaiion. 
a  Sand,  Sandsioue  and  Millstone  wlihoul  Shells. 
b  Sandstone  will)  Shells. 

4.  Upper  Freshwaier  Formaiion. 

The  tertiary  sirnia  supposed  to  be  more  recent,  and  called 
ternary,  are  nowhere  observed  covering  the  above  formations,  be- 
cause ibey  were  deposiletl  in  detached  seas  or  lakes ;  ibe  evidence 
or  these  being  more  recent  llian  llie  strata  in  the  Paris  and  London 
basins,  rems  on  the  opinion,  thai  the  speciesof  shells  which  they  cob* 
Uin,  are,  In  a  large  proportion,  analogous  to  existing  species. 

Pla»tic  Clay  and  Coniion  Clay. — These,  wlili  the  various  asso- 
ciated beds  of  sand,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one  formation,  ot 
which  the  plastic  clay  is  the  lowest  member,  resting  on  chalk.  Near 
Paris,  the  plastic  clay  is  a  very  thin  bed  ;  but  in  ilie  south  of  France 
k  acquires  a  great  degree  of  ihickness,  and  appears  to  comprise  the 
upper  argillaceous  beds,  or  what  we  cull  the  London  clay  :  it  is  re- 
markable for  the  vegetable  fossils  end  beds  of  lignite,  whicb  it  frr- 
quenily,  but  not  invariably,  contains.  In  England,  in  the  lower  beda 
of  this  formation,  there  are  found  beds  of  imperfect  wood  coal  j  but 
both  in  the  plastic  clay  and  the  London  clay,  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals are  chiefly  prevalent,  though  intermixed  with  some  freshwater 
shells ;  whereas,  on  the  Continent,  beside  the  great  quaDtittes  of  foa* 
sil  wood  and  wood  coal  foimd  in  the  same  ai^illaceoua  bed*,  there 
are  numerous  remains  of  freshwater  fihells,  which  render  tbeir  tide 
to  be  denominated  marine  formatioas  more  than  doubtful.  The  bedi 
of  sand  are  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness.  By  many  geolo- 
gists it  is  maintained  that  the  beds  of  soft  sandstone  (called  MiJatie,) 
and  of  sandstone  conglomerate  (called  Nagelfiue,  in  Switzerland,) 
belong  to  ibis  part  of  the  tertiary  formations.  That  some  of  these 
beds  may  be  tertiary  1  will  not  deny  ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced,  ihat 
many  beds  called  molasse,  in  Savoy,  are  covered  by  the  Jura  liai»- 
Btone  and  oolites,  having  repeatedly  seen  them  in  coouct,  and  got 
specimens  frota  each  bed  at  the  iioe  of  junction.* 


<  AslfaeopiDioDioffjeolo^sIs  bave  been  roDcbdmded  mpecling  tic  molaae, 
or  son  Bandsiotie,  t>f  Sviizerlaod  and  Saroy,  I  shall  here  iosert  scow  otacrralMU 
QpoQ  U,  given  in  the  (iral  vulume  rt(iay  Travels  in  tbe  TarcDUbe. 

"TheoatercBlcareoDSDioUDiBias  od  tbe  wesiem  sidr  orSavoy,allre«t  apoaan 
imrDCDse  formaiion  of  roll  saad^lone  (molas9«,)  nnd  are  ialerstraliSnl  with  it; 
and,  ID  r>r  trota  (bU  Modsloae  being  more  receai  Iban  Ibe  limeslcaie  (aa  Baantie 
■nppoKd,)  it  conitiiat«a  a  cmaJderaLle  pan  (tf  ih*  balk  of  thcM  KMBMuaihU  an 
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The  bones  of  horses,  with  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  have  been 
found  in  a  bed  of  unctuous  clay,  resting  on  chalk,  near  Margate ; 
but  as  the  clay  is  super6cial,  it  may  be  a  diluvial  formation. 

In  France,  near  d'Auteuil,  and  south  of  the  DordcMcne,  according 
to  Humboldt,  bones  of  vertebrated  land  animals  are  found  in  a  for- 
mation  resting  on  chalk,  analogous  to  the  plastic  clay.  Baron  Cti- 
vier  says,  however,  that  he  has  not  discovered  the  bones  of  land 
quadrupeds,  in  any  strata  below  the  ealeaire  grouier^  which  covers 
the  plastic  clay.  But,  neither  the  plastic  clay  nor  the  gypsum  beds 
of  Paris  can  be  taken  as  types  of  the  tertiary  strata  in  other  cooAtries. 

The  London  clay  is  placed  over  the  plastic  clay  and  sand,  and  is, 
in  fact,  an  upper  member  of  the  great  arenaceous  and  argillaceous 
formation  that  covers  chalk.  Some  geologists  attempt  to  identify  the 
London  clay  with  the  beds  of  ealeaire  grossier,  and  of  gypsum,  in 
the  Paris  basin,  but  their  mineral  characters  are  roost  essentially  dii^ 
ferent.  By  attempting  to  force  an  agreement  with  artificial  classifi- 
cations, where  it  does  not  exist,  we  mystify  what  is  clear  and  siropioi 
and  retard  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

The  uppermost  bed  of  the  London  clay  is  of  a  reddish  browiieol* 
our,  and  is  more  arenaceous  than  the  fewer  beds  :  the  colour  of  the 
lower  beds  varies  from  a  bluish  lead  colour,  to  a  blackish  brown  ; 
tbey  are  often  considerably  indurated,  and  have  somewhat  of  a  slaty 
structure.  The  thickness  of  the  London  clay  varies  from  one  bail* 
dred  to  four  hundred  feet  or  more  :  this  Tariable  thickness  is  occft-> 


eallcd  cakareoQs.  In  the  Vallejr  of  les  Echelles,  the  immediate  jaBction  of  tlis 
limestoDe  with  the  sandstone  may  be  seen,  soon  after  enterine  the  valley  form  the 
archway.  Tb  is  vast  wall  of  limestone,  nearly  one  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  rests 
vpoQ  a  mass  of  sandstone  of  an  known  depth :  there  is  very  little  dip,  where  the 
fifst  jonction  is  seen,  bat  about  a  mile  below,  yoa  meet  with  the  limestone  again  ia 
conjanciion  with  the  sandstone,  and  thrown  into  a  vertical  position.  The  work- 
men whom  I  met  with,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gallery,  said  they  always  foond  sand- 
Stone  below  the  limestone,  and  they  considered  it  as  the  lowest  bed  m  the  coantry : 
bat  this  is  obviously  a  mistake.  The  sandstone,  or  molasse,  on  which  the  lime- 
stone in  this  part  of  Savoy  reposes,  or  which  is  sabordinate  to  the  limestone,  is 
tomposed  of  smallish  erains  of  quartz  and  chlorite,  pretty  eaually  mixed.  In  the 
sanosioBe  of  les  Echelles,  which  I  got  from  its  ianctioii  with  the  limestone,  there 
were  some  panicles  of  rose  quartz  and  mica.  It  scratched  glass,  strongly,  whe& 
nibbed  upon  it ;  but  when  put  into  a  dilute  muriatic  acid,  it  enervesced,  violently, 
end  became  friable,  owing  to  the  solution  of  the  calcareoos  cemeat  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, from  this  experiment,  lo  be  agglutinated.  The  molasse,  which  is  inter- 
stratified  with  limestone  and  associated  with  coal  on  the  lake  of  Annecy,  also  ti- 
ftrvesced ;  but,  the  particles  being  smaller,  it  appeared  nearly  homogeneons,  when 
examined  without  a  lens.  It  has  been  recently  stated,  that  the  molasse  of  the  Alps 
belonp  to  the  same  formation,  as  the  sandstone  above  chalk  near  Paris.  There 
may  be  sandstone  of  that  formation  in  the  canton  of  Bene ;  but  the  n>^l#fffe  or 
sandstone  in  this  part  of  Savojr,  I  am  well  convinced,  is  a  member  of  fbrmadoiis 
that  are  lower  than  chalk.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  beds  of  this  molasse  may 
have  been  worn  down,  during  the  ^reat  destruction  of  the  strata,  that  has  evidently 
taken  place  since  they  were  deposited,  and  from  the  debris  of  this  sandstone,  npper 
beds  may  have  been  formed  covering  strata  that  are  above  chalkv  The  moMsse 
which  covers  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  mastodon  and  other  large  mammalia, 
near  Alpnach,  nearly  resembles  that  in  this  part  of  Savoy;  but  the  particles  are 
smailer,  and  more  intimately  mixed."— P.  17d. 
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sioned  by  ilie  upper  beds  which  form  the  surface  of  ihe  land  in  the 
Vale  of  Thames,  having  been  more  excavated  in  some  pans  ilian  in 
others. 

As  the  London  clay  and  plastic  clay  and  sand,  taken  togelhert 
equal  or  exceed  in  thickness  the  beds  of  plastic  clay,  catcaire  gros- 
sier,  and  gypsum  in  the  Paris  basin,  llie  London  clay  may  properly 
be  regarded  not  as  identical  with  the  calcaire  grossier  and  gypsum, 
but  as  their  geological  equivalent.  While  ihe  beds  of  limestone  and 
gypsum  were  depositing  in  the  Paris  basin,  the  London  clay  migbl 
be  deposited  in  the  London  basin;  anij  this  may  Explain  why  many 
species  of  marine  shells  in  the  London  clay  are  similar  to  those  found 
in  tbe  calcaire  grossier ;  but  we  nowhere  discover  the  astonishing  va- 
riety of  species  ibat  occur  in  some  of  itic  strata  of  tbe  calcaire  gros- 
sier ;  Dor  have  any  bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  similar  lo  those  in  ihe 
Paris  basin,  been  found  in  the  London  clay.  The  two  sides  of  tbe 
trough  or  basin  in  which  ibe  London  clay  and  plastic  clay  were  de- 
posited, are  formed  on  tbe  north,  by  ibe  range  of  chalk  hills  in  Hert- 
fordshire and  tlie  adjacent  counties,  and  on  the  south,  by  the  raoge 
of  chalk  hills  in  Surrey  and  Kent. 

The  relative  geological  position  of  tbe  chalk,  the  plastic  clay  and 
snnd,  immediately  upon  it,  and  the  upper  beds  of  London  clay  cov- 
ering the  Vale  of  Thames,  is  represented  in  a  small  section  at  ibe 
bottom  of  the  map  of  England.  (Plate  VI.)  In  some  parts  of  tbe 
Vale  of  Thames,  as  at  Hampstead,  north  of  London,  and  near  Cob- 
ham  in  Surrey,  the  London  clay  risKs  into  hills,  three  hundred  feet 
above  tbe  Vale  of  Thames,  and  is  capped  by  s  bed  of  sand,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  the  upper  marine  sand,  n,  a,  chalk,  A,  i, 
plasiic  clay,  e,  c,  London  clay,  a,  d,  marine  sand.  From  ibii  small 
MCtioD,  (he  geological  student  may  form  some  idea  of  the  dertstatiiie 
afiects  of  mighty  inundations,  which  have  swept  over  the  suriice  (h' 
Ihe  globe,  and  carried  away  considerable  portions  of  the  upt>er  beds, 
'nie  marine  sand,  d,  d,  which  forms  isolated  caps  on  several  of  the 
faitts  in  the  Vale  of  Thames,  was  probably  part  of  one  coDlinuous 
bed,  which  has  been  excavated  with  a  portion  of  the  subjacent  Loo- 
doD  clay  ;  such  excavations  and  denudations  are  common  phemme- 
na  in  almost  every  country. 

Balls  of  imperfect  ironstone,  called  leptaria,  (of  which  Parfcer*a 
cement  is  made,)  are  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Londoii  claj ; 
branches  and  stems  of  trees,  penetrated  by  the  Teredo  naealtM,  tn 
found  in  it,  and  a  species  of  resin,  to  which  the  name  of  rUtMupliat 
Ivm  was  ^ven  by  Mr.  Hatcbett.  Remains  of  turtles  have  been  iag 
out  of  this  clay  at  Highgate  and  Islington.  Some  bones  or  a  cncth 
dile  w«re  discovered  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  considera  this  as«  lolt- 
taiy  insiance  of  the  occurrence  of  tbe  remains  of  these  animals  hi  tbe 
London  clay.    In  1830,  ibe  head  of  b  crocodile  was  found  b^  ^ 
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Spmeer,  Esq.  ot  Highgite,  m  Um  London  clajr  in  tbs  Ida  of  Sbap* 
pej,  of  whkb  the  innexed  cuts  give  >  correct  repreienutiDb,    Tb* 


first  is  an  outline,  being  a  side  riew  of  the  upper  jaw  and  leeib.  Tbs 
lecond  represents  a  rront  view  of  tbe  bead,  witb  tbe  two  small  csth. 


ties  (or  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  larger  cavities  for  tbe  orbits  of 
tbe  eyes.  Tbe  leogtb  of  the  head,  when  eniire,  and  clothed  witb 
scales  and  muscles,  must  have  been  about  one  foot ;  hence  ve  majr 
infer,  that  the  entire  length  of  the  animnl  was  about  six  feet.  Wheth- 
er this  was  the  head  of  a  young  animal,  or  of  an  adult  of  a  small  spe- 
cies, cannot,  perhaps,  be  determined.  From  the  rare  occurrence  of 
tbe  bones  of  saurian  animsls  in  the  leniary  strain,  we  may  infer  ibat 
these  animals  whose  remains  are  so  abundant,  and  of  such  large  roag- 
niiude,  in  (he  secondary  strata,  had  nearly  disappeared  in  northern 
latitudes,  at  the  epoch  when  the  leriiary  sirnta  were  deposited. 

The  teeih  and  tusks  of  eleplianis  have  been  discovered  in  manr 
situation!,  in  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  London  clay,  but  whico 
may  have  btten  a  covering  of  diluvial  clay ;  for  the  patches  of  dilu- 
vial gnvei  that  are  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  Vale  of  Thanm^ 
frequently  contain  tbe  remains  ofelephants.*    Ammonites  and  belem- 

•  In  clnriBi  awaj  ihe  bed  of  fcmvol  on  the  north  lide  of  ibc  RegiBl^  Park, 
tht  nukiof  elrpbanu  wen  (bund,  bal  u  n  mooUc ring  Male,  in  ISld. 
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DJies,  and  many  genera  of  lesUceous  animals,  that  have  left  (lieit  re- 
raaiDS  in  cbalk  and  ihe  lower  strata,  appear  lo  liave  been  extinct  be- 
fore the  (leposilion  of  the  London  clay.  Nautiiiies  are  however, 
found  in  it,  similar  lo  the  species  inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  bi> 
valve  and  univalve  shells  are  so  numerous,  that  ii  would  be  dii!iculi  to 
select  any  particular  species,  as  peculiarly  ch a ract eristic  o(  this  fot- 
ination.  The  shells  belong  mostly  to  genera  inhabiting  our  present 
seas;  yet  slight  variations  of  form  may  be  perceived,  nbich  have 
induced  naturalists  to  regard  them  as  distinct  from  living  species. 

Tbe  springs  that  rise  in  the  London  clay  are  generally  impreca- 
ted with  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  some  of  tbe 
springs  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia  ;  the  quality  of  the  water,  how- 
ever, varies  much  in  differentsituations,  and  at  differenl  depilis.  To 
obtain  soft  water,  it  is  necessary  to  bore  or  sink  through  tbe  London 
clay  10  the  sand  above  tbe  chalk,  and  sometimes  into  iJie  cbalk  itself." 
Tbe  London  clay  and  the  under  beds  have  been  perforated  to  tbe 
depth  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  some  silustlons,  before  good 
water  could  be  obtained  ;  when  the  stratum  is  pierced  which  holds 
the  best  water,  it  rises  almost  immediately,  and  sometimes  oversows 
ihe  surface.  This  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  by  referring  to  the 
section  of  the  Vale  of  Thames.  (Plate  IV.)  The  water  which  en- 
ters tbe  edges  of  the  porous  strata,  say  at  x  t,  descends  to  the  low- 
est part  of  the  trough  or  basin,  and  when  perforaied  would  rise  to 
near  the  level  of  x  x,  were  the  strata  deposited  in  a  circular  basin, 
the  edges  of  which  rose  on  each  side  from  (he  Vale  of  Thames ; 
but  the  strata  are  deposited  in  a  longitudinal  basin  or  trough  between 
the  chalk  hills  of  Hertfordshire  and  Surrey,  and  tbe  river  Thames 
cms  through  the  porous  edges  of  the  strata  below  Greenwich ;  so 
that  the  water  being  there  lei  out,  can  seldom  rise  in  wells  much 
above  the  bigbwater  mark.  Were  it  not  for  ibis,  we  might  faive  mt- 
ural  jeti  d'eau  of  considerable  height  and  magnitude  in  aU  tbe  aquarei 
of  London,  to  cool  and  refresh  tbe  air  during  the  summer  months, 
and  supply  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  wiib  aalubrious  water.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  water  pure,  that  is  obtained  from  chalk  or  tfae 
■and  over  chalk,  it  is  necessary  to  line  tbe  inside  of  wells,  or  to  pot 
down  tubes,  to  prevent  the  water  from  the  London  clajr,  intennixiag 
with  the  pure  water  from  below. 


*  At  the  vilttigeof  Wildsen,  Ibree  miles  Donh-wcElor  LoodoD,  thcboriDflbr 
walir  VHS  made  two  hnodred  luid  eighty  Teet  ialo  Ihe  clif ,  and  seveDty-fire  Teet 
below  ii  inlo  tha  chalk,  wheo  the  water  immediawl;  rose  lo  witbio  Ibirtjr-fire  bat 
of  Ihe  larface.  Cbalk  rocka,  and  other  calcareous  rocka  in  which  Ihe  ttralt  are 
divided  bf  fi»Q res  thai  are  not  filled  with  clay,  alwaji  eontain  water  in  lliefi*- 
Mrw  wben  the  slrala  dip  ander  Ifae  snrface  of  ihe  gniiind,  or  when  ihejarteov^ 
«k4  b;  argiUaceons  bed*.  Tbisinalsolbe  case  wiihcoalilrala;  and  the  preMBca 
of  waler  ii  neccKsary  lo  keep  ifae  coal  in  good  condiiioa.  Tf  tbe  wtler  be  entirely 
drained  fh>ai*bed  of  coal  a  considerable  lime  before  it  is  worked,  Ibe  qulil)' of 

the  coal  ii  oiDch  deteriorated.    This  ma;beocc^oDedbyaii|' '--  -•-*- 

■ores,  and  proBotiDg  the  deeoBpcaitian  of  pyriM  in  the  cmL 
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As  iha  plastic  clay  and  London  clay  contain  wood-coal,  or  lignite, 
which  is  supposed  lo  be  chBracieristic  of  theM  beds,  probably  the 
sinia  nilh  wood-coal  at  Alpnach  (see  Chap.  VIII.),  msy  he  regard- 
ed as  belnnKing  to  a  similar  epoch.  Some  French  geologists  would 
place  these  strata  slill  higher  in  the  tertiary  series.  The  strata  at 
Alpnach  are  peculiarly  remarkable  for  containing  the  remains  of  the 
narrow-looihed  mastodon,  and  of  oiher  mammalia,  at  the  depth  of 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  from  the  surface.  The  annexed  ciH  i«<t- 
ken  from  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  teeth  in  (be  possession  of  tbe 
late  Professor  Meisner,  of  Berne,  who  also  gave  me  specimen  of 
ibe  strata  below  which  the  looth  was  found. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  teeth  almost  exactly  similar  were 
found  on  the  volcano  of  Itnbafoiirra  in  the  Andes,  which  is  tea  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  1  have  one  tooth  in  my  posses 
sion  from  thence,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late  M.  Faujas  de  S^ 
Food,  of  which  tbe  annexed  cut  may  alio  serve  as  e  correct  n^ 
reseotation. 


The  strata  at  Alpnach  ctmsist  of  ibe  foUowiag  beds  in  deecen- 
ding  series: — 

Feel,     laches. 
1.  Light  grey  sandstone        -        -        -        24        0 
ft.  Light  grey  limestone  like  Jura  limestone       24  0 

3.  Di3*ert:nlbedsof  Molasseorsoftsandione    327  0 

4.  Lightgrey  sundsione  with  mica,  tike  No.  1.  6  0 
6,  Light  grey  argillaceous  limestone  1  6 
6.  BitumJDOUi  sl»le  io  layers           .-70 
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islO^Cod      -        .        -  -  -  »        0 

-I'l.  BitanMOOM  clef      -  -  -  0       0... 

^  J».,JioluN  Hd  wuAmm  -  -  MO.. 

The  biiuminous  siraia,  and  shaly  Irmeslnne,  possessed  atl  the  cbar- 
BCters  of  beds  in  the  regular  coal  form-Jtlons  in  England  :  probablj, 
the  fel'rd  qiinlity  of  the  Jimeslnne  No,  7,  was  derived  from  the  abund- 
ance of  animal  matter  n'hich  it  might  contain.  No.  2.  is  subcrysiat- 
line,  nnd,  in  its  mineral  characters,  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  mouo- 
tain  iimesione. 

Above  ilie  London  clay,  there  is  no  calcareous  rormntion,  except 
in  ihe  Isle  of  Wight,  bnt  in  ihe  Paris  basin  there  are  [wo;  of  trbicb 
the  lowest  is  called  Cakairc  grassier. 

Le  cnkaire  ^rouier,  or  coarse  limestone  of  Paris,  is  deposited 
upon  the  plastic  clay,  as  the  laiier  is  ii|K)n  the  siibJRcent  chalk:  be- 
tween the  plastic  clay,  however,  and  the  calcaire  grouter,  there  is  e 
bed  of  sand  ;  but  geologists  are  not  deiermiiied,  lo  which  of  the  tvo 
formations  il  belongs.  The  calciiire  groiiier  differs  in  its  quality  id 
the  different  beds,  but  it  may  be  described  generally  as  a  yelbnisb 
earthy  limestone,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  Portland  stone  in 
its  fracture,  texture,  and  colour;  but  it  is  not  oolitic.  The  strata  of 
limestone  alternate  with  argillaceous  mart  and  shale,  and  with  calcare- 
ous miri. 

The  lowest  bed  of  aJcairt  grosiier  is  soft,  ind  mach  intermixed 
with  green  particles  and  sand ;  it  contains  a  great  number  of  the  fo»- 
nls  called  nummulites,  on  account  of  their  being  flat  and  round,  and 
reaembltng  in  shape  a  small  coin.  The  shells  in  this  bed  are  in  high 
preservation.  In  the  beds  immediately  above,  called  ibe  middle 
beds,  there  are  a  prodigious  number  of  marine  shells,  and  also  the 
Items  and  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants  that  are  not  marine.  In 
the  lowest  and  middle  of  the  ealcaire  grouitr,  no  less  than  six  hun- 
dred different  species  of  shells  are  found. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  ealcaire  gromer,  the  strata  are  several 
feel  thick,  and  yield  a  hard  coarse-grained  and  durable  limestone: 
it  is  from  these  strata  that  the  best  building-stone  is  procured.  It 
is  often  nearly  filled  with  shells  of  the  genus  cmtAtum,  and  has  hence 
been  sometimes  called  ealcaire  a  ceritet. 

Between  the  strata  of  building-stone,  there  often  occur  thtn  strati 
of  flint  or  chert;  in  some  parts  these  siliceous  strata  enlarge  into 
thick  beds  of  chert,  {riltx  comi,)  or  into  beds  of  sandstone  contain- 
ing marine  shells ;  in  the  beds  of  this  sandstone,  at  Pierrelaie,  fresh- 
water shells  bafe  been  discovered,  mixed  wilh  i 
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shells.  The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  of  calcaire  graner^  near 
Paris,  is  about  ninety  feet. 

No  beds  of  limestone  resembling  the  adtaxrt  grouier  of  Paris, 
are  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  England.  The  calcaire  gra$tier 
tn  the  departments  of  La  Dordogne  and  La  Gironde,  and  other  parts 
of  France,  presents  a  considerable  difierence  from  that  in  the  Paris 
basin.  In  Hungary,  extensive  strata  of  the  calcaire  groaier  have 
been  described  by  M.  Beudant ;  they  are,  in  every  respect,  analo- 
gous to  the  strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  both  in  their  mineral  and  zoolo- 
gical characters.  The  lower  beds  also  are  intermixed  with  shelly 
sand,  and  green  particles,  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
shelly  depositions  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  M.  Humboldt  thinks 
be  discovered,  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  a  formation  similar 
to  the  calcaire  grassier* 

Calcaire  siliceux  is  composed  of  limestone,  sometimes  grey  and 
compact,  and  sometimes  tender  and  white :  it  is  penetrated  by  silex 
in  every  direction,  and  in  all  its  parts.  According  to  the  early  opin- 
ion of  M.  Brongniart,  the  calcaire  siliceux  occupies  the  place  of  the 
calcaire  grassier  where  the  latter  is  wanting ;  others  regard  it  as  an 
upper  formation  above  the  middle  gypsum.  Some  of  the  beds  of 
the  calcaire  siliceux  furnish  mill-stones,  and  contain  river  shells.  In 
this  bed,  the  silicate  of  magnesia  was  discovered  by  M.  Brongniart* 
The  siliceous  in61trations  sometimes  form  plates  of  chalcedony,  and 
mammillated  concretions  of  chalcedonic  chert,  coloured  red,  violet, 
and  brown. 

Gfpseous  Marl  and  Gypsum. — ^This  remarkable  formation  occurs 
io  detached  hills  along  the  course  of  the  rivers  Marne  and  the  Seine; 
it  is  supposed  to  have  extended  originally  as  one  continuous  bed 
firom  east  to  west,  twenty  6ve  leagues  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth : 
its  greatest  thickness  is  about  two  hundred  feet. 

The  gypsum  formation  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  gypsum  and 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  marl,  which  are  regularly  arranged,  and 
preserve  the  same  order  of  succession  wherever  they  have  been  ex^ 
amined.  The  gypsum  forms  three  distinct  ma^es.  The  lowest 
consists  of  thin  strata  of  gypsum,  containing  crystals  of  selenite, 
which  alternate  with  strata  of  solid  calcareous  marl,  and  with  argil- 
laceous shale.  The  middle  is  like  the  lowest  mass,  except  that  the 
strata  of  gypsum  are  thicker,  and  the  beds  of  marl  are  not  so  nu- 
merous ;  it  is  chiefly  in  this  mass  that  fossil  6sh  are  found.  The 
uppermost  mass  is  the  most  remarkable  and  important  of  all ;  it  is 
in  some  parts  more  than  seventy  feet  thick ;  there  are  but  few  beds 
of  marl  in  it;  the  lower  strata  of  gypsum  in  this  mass  have  a  co- 
lumnar structure :  the  gypsum  is  pure,  and  finely  granular ;  it  has  a 
light  yelbwish  brown  colour,  which  might  perhaps  more  properly  be 
called  a  dirty  white.  In  this  upper  mass  of  gypsum,  the  skeletons 
and  scattered  bones  of  birds  and  unknown  quadrupeds  are  discov- 
ered I  sometimes,  they  are  found  in  the  solid  g}'psum,  and  some- 
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Limes  in  Ihe  marl  thai  separates  ihe  beds.  Remains  of  turtles  and 
crocodiles  have  also  been  I'ound  in  ilie  same  strata.  It  is  lo  the  in- 
defatigable and  enligbiened  labours  of  Baron  Cuvier  tbui  we  are  in* 
debted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  differeni  genera  of  remarkable  land 
quadrupeds,  belonging  to  a  former  world,  found  in  ihe  gypsum  quar- 
ries ;  they  differ  from  any  genera  of  living  animals.  These  land 
quadrupeds  were  herbivorous ;  they  belong  to  the  order  which  Cu- 
vier has  denominated  Pachydermnia,  or  ihirk-skinncd  non-ruminut 
animals.  One  of  (he  genera  called  Patisolkerium,  (or  ancient  U)i> 
tdhI,)  appears  tob'>ar  some  relation  lo  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopatft- 
Rius,  and  horse,  and  in  some  respects  lo  the  pig  and  the  camel. 

Of  (his  genus  there  are  eleven  or  twelve  species ;  five  of  ibem 
have  been  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  The  largest  was  of  the  stxc 
of  a  horse,  but  its  form  was  heavy,  and  its  legs  were  thick  and  sbart; 
its  grinders  resemble  those  of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  daman;*  ii 
had  sis  incisive  and  two  canine  teeth,  like  the  tapir,  and,  like  ibai 
animal,  had  a  short  fleshy  trunk  :  it  had  three  toes  on  each  foot,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  inhabited  marshy  grotmd,  and  to  have  lived  on 
the  roots  and  siems  of  succulent  marsh  plants.  One  of  the  species 
however,  possessed  ihe  ihe  and  the  lighi  figure  of  the  Antelope,  and 
is  supposed,  like  other  light  herbivorous  animals,  to  have  browsed, 
in  dry  Mtuaiions,  on  aiximaiic  plants,  or  the  buds  of  young  trees. 
Probably,  says  Cuvier,  il  was  a  timid  imlinBl,  with  large  movable 
ears,  hke  ihose  of  ihe  deer,  which  could  apprise  it  of  ihe  least  dan- 
ger: doubtless  its  skin  was  coveted  with  short  hair;  and  we  want 
to  know  only  its  colour,  in  order  to  paint  it,  as  it  formerly  lived  in 
the  country  where,  after  so  many  ages,  its  hones  have  been  dug  up. 

One  species  of  the  jialaotherivm  was  not  larger  than  a  bare. 

The  Anoplotherium,  or  snimal  without  defensive  teeth,  has  ben 
found  only  in  the  gypsutn  quarries  near  Paris.  It  has  two  very  dit- 
tinctire  characters :  the  feet  have  only  two  toes,  which  are  separated 
the  whole  length  of  the  foot ;  the  teeth,  of  which  there  are  six  iiici> 
sivfl  in  each  jaw,  s  canine  tooth  of  the  same  height,  and  six  molares 
or  grinders,  all  form  a  continued  scries  without  any  interval,  which 
ia  the  case  with  no  other  known  quadruped.  The  most  comraoa 
■pedes  ia  of  the  height  of  a  hoar,  but  much  longer.  '  In  the  same 

rirries,  ihere  are  remains  of  other  animals,  allied  to  the  anoplo* 
rium,  but  which  diSer  in  the  form  of  their  teeih.  In  these  quai^ 
ries,  the  bones  of  six  species  of  birds  have  been  discovered,  and 
■lio  the  remains  of  a  few  carnivorous  animals,  allied  to  the  dog  and 
the  weasel.  It  is  remarkable,  ihat  in  the  middle  of  the  gypsum  for> 
mation,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  it,  we  find  the  remaioi  of 
land  animals  and  of  fresh-water  fish  and  shells ;  but  near  its  uppw 
■nd  lower  limits,  both  in  the  gypsum  and  the  gypseous  marl,  the  lof 
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sib  are  those  of  marine  animals.  A  bed  of  green  marl,  wbich  majr 
be  very  discinctly  traced  near  the  termination  of  the  upper  mass  of 
gjpsum,  separates  the  fresh  water  from  the  sea  shells;  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  gypsum  formation,  marine  shelb  are  found  in  the 
gypsum  itself. 

it  may  be  useful  to  those  strangers  who  yisit  Montmartre  for  the 
first  time,  to  state,  that  this  thin  green  bed,  which  can  be  distinctly 
seen  and  traced,  may  serve  them  as  a  key  to  the  geology  of  the 
place ;  as  it  separates  all  the  lower  marine  and  fresh-water  forma* 
tions  from  the  upper. 

The  gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin  was  probably  deposited  in  an  ex- 
tensive lake,  on  the  borders  of  which  the  land  animals,  whose  re- 
mains are  discovered  in  it,  flourished  and  perished.  Some  of  them 
appear  to  be  formed  for  swimming,  or  living  much  in  the  water,  like 
the  otter  or  water  rat.  Whether  the  water  in  this  lake  was  salt  or 
fresh,  is  by  no  means  certain ;  though  M.  Brongniart  thinks  that  a 
aingle  fresh-water  shell  found  in  the  gypsum  would  decide  the  qties* 
tion :  hut  this  opinion,  however  high  the  authority  of  so  distinguished 
a  naturalist  and  geobgist  may  be,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  maintained ; 
(or,  in  some  of  the  beds,  we  meet  with  a  mixture  of  marine  and 
freshwater  shells, — and  in  this  case  who  shall  determine,  whether 
iuch  beds  are  of  marine  or  freshwater  origin  ?  The  intermixture  of 
shells  clearly  sliows,  that  they  have  been  transported  from  their  native 
sknations,  or  if  the  water  be  brackish,  that  marine  and  freshwater 
moilusca  may  live  in  the  same  estuary  or  lake,  which  is  confirmed 
by  recent  observations  and  experiments. 

The  fossil  bones  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  Paris  are  light 
and  porous,  and  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  penetrated  by  gypsum : 
this  is  very  remarkable ;  for  if  we  suppose  the  gypsum  to  have  been 
held  in  solution  by  water,  like  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  recent  sprines, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  it  should  not  have  penetrated  bto  the 

Cres  of  the  bones.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  circumstance  has  be- 
e  been  noticed  by  geologists,  but  I  think  the  state  of  the  bones 
proves,  that  they  were  rapidly  enveloped  by  the  gypsum,  before  the 
animal  matter  in  the  pores  was  decomposed ;  ana  also,  that  the  gyp- 
sum was  speedily  consolidated.  The  same  observation  would  apply 
to  the  bones  of  land  animals  which  I  found  in  the  freshwater  Ihne- 
stone,  under  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Gergovia,  in  Auvergne }  the 
state  of  these  bones  was  similar  to  those  in  the  Paris  gypsum. 

Baron  Cuvier  was  the  first  naturalist  who  successfully  applied  the 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  to  ascertain  the  forms  of  verte- 
brated  fossil  animals.  The  publication  of  his  Reeherches  tur  lei  Oj- 
itment  Fossilei  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  geology :  since  that 
time,  many  other  important  discoveries  respecting  fossil  quadrupeds, 
have  been  made.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  our 
subject,  to  insert  the  very  interesting  account  he  has  given  of  his  own 
feelings  when  he  first  became  able  to  arrange  the  booes  of  each  ge- 
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nus  and  species  of  unknown  animals,  found  in  the  g)-psu[n  quarries 
near  Paris : — "  Wlien  the  sight  of  some  bones  of  the  bear  and  ilie 
elephant,  twelve  years  ago,  inspired  me  wilh  the  idea  of  appij'ing  the 
general  laws  of  comparative  anatomy,  to  tlie  reconstruct  ion  and  ibe 
discovery  of  fossil  species  ;  when  I  began  to  perceive  iliai  these  spe- 
cies were  not  perfectly  represented  by  those  of  our  day,  which  re- 
sembled i  hem  the  moat; — I  did  not  suspect  lliat  I  was  every  day 
treading  upon  a  soil,  filled  with  remains  more  extraordinary  than  any 
ibat  I  bad  yet  seen ;  nor  that  1  was  destined  lo  bring  to  light  whole 
genera  of  animals  unknown  to  the  present  world,  and  buried  for  in- 
calculable ages  at  vast  depths  under  the  earth.  It  was  lo  M.  Veurin 
that  1  owe  (he  first  indications  of  these  bones  furnished  by  our  quar- 
ries ;  some  fragments  which  he  brought  me  one  day,  having  sirucit 
me  with  aslonishmeni,  1  made  enquiries  respecting  the  persons  to 
whom  this  industrious  collector  bad  sent  any  formerly  :  what  I  sav 
in  these  colleciinns  served  to  excite  my  hopes  and  increase  my  cu- 
riosity. Causing  search  to  be  made  ai  that  lime  for  such  bones  in 
all  quarries,  and  offering  rewards  to  arouse  the  aiteniion  of  the  work* 
men,  1  collected  a  greater  number  than  any  person  who  had  pre- 
ceded me.  After  some  years  1  was  sufficiently  rich  in  matenals  to 
have  nothing  further  to  desire ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  respect  10 
their  arrangement  and  the  construction  of  the  skeletons,  which  alone 
could  conduct  me  to  a  jusi  knowledge  of  the  species.  From  the 
first  moment,  1  perceived  that  there  were  many  different  species  iu 
our  quarries ;  and  soon  afterwards,  that  they  belonged  (o  various  ge- 
nera, and  that  the  species  of  the  different  genera  were  often  of  the 
same  size  ;  so  thai  the  size  alone  rather  confused  than  assisted  my  ar- 
rangemenl.  I  was  in  the  siiuation  of  a  man  who  bad  given  lo  him, 
pile  mile,  the  mutilated  and  incomplete  fragmenls  of  a  hundred 
■keletons,  belonging  to  twenty  sons  of  animals,  and  it  wai  required 
lhB(  each  bone  should  be  joined  to  that  which  it  belonged  (o.  It  wat 
a  resurrection  in  minlaiure ;  but  the  immutable  laws  prescribed  to  lir- 
iog  beings  were  my  directors.*  At  the  voice  of  comparalive  anaUH 
ipy,  each  bone,  each  fragment,  regained  its  place.     1  have  no  a* 


■  In  the  roHowing  passs^  Caviar  has  more  fally  ciplaitied  wtiU  he  denomi- 
Dmtes  "Ihe  immnuble  laws  prescribed  lo  living  beiags;  — "  Every  orguiiz«d  be- 
vag,  forms  a  whole  uid  enlire  sjstcm,  at  which  all  ihe  parts  mataallj  correspood 
and  co-operate,  lo  prodace  Ihe  same  definite  action,  by  a  reciprocal  re^clioa; 
none  or  these  parts  can  cbaniEe.  viihont  acbaDgeofihe  othenaiso,  Thui,  if  the 
inieBtines  of  an  animal  are  orKanizcd  in  a  manner  only  lo  difesi  fresh  flesh,  it  ii 
neceaurr  that  bis  jawi  ahonld  t>e  constrncted  lo  devour  the  prej,  hii  claws  to 
Hue  and  tear  it,  hu  teeih  to  divide  the  Besh,  and  the  whole  system  of  bis  ortua 
of  motion  to  follow  and  overlBlie  ii.  and  of  his  organs  of  sense,  lo  perceive  ital 
a  djatance.  It  is  necessary,  also,  inal  ha  sbonM  have  seated  in  his  brain  Ibe  in- 
slinet  to  hide  himself  and  spread  snares  for  his  victim :  sncb  are  ibe  geoeral  ea>- 
diiioQt  of  a  carnivorous  regimen ;  every  carnivorous  animal  ninst  infallibly 
anile  them, — without  them  the  species  could  not  subsist.  Bui,  under  these  ^en- 
enl  CAndilioQB,  there  are  particalar  ones  with  respect  lo  the  siie  of  the  apedet, 
and  tba  abode  of  ibe  prey,  fbr  which  each  anioul  ii  diepcaed. 
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rrexsions  to  describe  the  pleasure  experienced,  in  perceiving  that,  as 
discovered  one  character,  all  the  consequences,  more  or  less  fore- 
seen, of  this  character,  were  successively  developed.  The  feet  were 
conformable  to  what  the  teeth  had  announced,  and  the  teeth  to  the 
feet ;  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  the  thighs,  and  every  thing  that  ought 
to  reunite  these  two  extreme  parts,  were  conformable  to  each  other* 
In  one  word,  each  of  the  species  sprung  up  from  one  of  its  elements* 
Those  who  will  have  the  patience  to  follow  me  in  these  memoirs, 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  sensations  which  I  experienced,  in  thus 
restoring  by  degrees  these  ancient  monuments  of  mighty  revolutions. 
This  volume  will  afford  much  interest  to  naturalists,  independent  of 
geology,  showing  them,  by  multiplied  examples,  the  strictness  of  the 
laws  of  co-existence,  which  elevate  zoology  to  the  rank  of  the  ra- 
tional sciences,  and  which,  leading  us  to  abandon  the  vain  and  arbi- 
trary combinations  that  had  been  decorated  with  the  n^me  of  sysienu^ 
will  conduct  us  at  last  to  the  only  study  worthy  of  our  age— to  that 
of  the  natural  and  necessary  relations,  which  connect  together  the 
different  parts  of  all  organized  bodies.  But  geology  will  kMie  nothing 
by  this  accessary  application  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  volume : 
and  thus  the  numerous  families  of  unknown  beings,  buried  in  the 
most  frequented  part  of  Europe,  offer  a  vast  Geld  for  meditation." 

Upper  Marine  Sand  and  Sandstone. — In  the  Paris  basin  this  for^ 
mation  covers  the  gypsum,  or  where  that  is  wanting,  it  rests  on  the 
ealcaire  grassier.  The  marine  sand  and  sandstone  is  divided  into 
two  beds ;  the  lower  is  without  shells  wi  tt^ti,  though  some  broken 
fragments  occur  in  it.  This  sandstone  is  frequently  composed  of 
grains  of  transparent  pure  silex,  and  contains  occasionally  small 
scales  of  mica.  In  some  situations,  tliis  sandstone  is  penetrated  by 
calcareous  infiltrations.  In  other  situations,  there  are  balls  and  masses 
of  much  harder  sandstone,  which  are  used  for  paving  stones  in  Pa- 
ris, but  they  are  not  durable.  At  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  in 
France,  the  thickness  of  this  sand  and  sandstone,  exceeds  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet ;  the  sandstone  occurs  in  loose  blocks  and  ir- 
regular masses,  and  sometimes  is  distinctly  stratified.  In  some  parts, 
the  sand  is  so  pure  that  it  is  used  in  making  the  finest  glass.  In 
other  parts,  the  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  is  so  large,  that  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  calcareous  crystals.  There  is  no  stratum  of 
this  marine  sandstone  in  England,  but  detached  blocks  of  similar 
stone,  called  (grey  weathers)  are  scauered  over  some  of  the  south- 
em  counties,  and  some  of  the  large  stones  at  Stonehenge  are  of  the 
same  kind.  South  of  Nemours,  in  passing  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  I 
observed  at  considerable  elevations,  masses  of  this  sandstone  loosely 
imbedded  in  sand,  and  as  the  sand  becomes  washed  away,  tbese 
masses  fall  out,  and  are  scattered  over  the  lower  ground ;  in  this 
manner,  the  occurrence  of  the  blocks  of  grey  weathers  may  be  ac- 
counted for :  they  are  the  remains  of  a  formation  of  upper  sand- 
stone, which  has  disappeared  in  England. 
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Tht  Upper  Marine  Sand  and  Sandstone  contains  numerous  ma- 
riae  shells ;  it  has  frequenily  a  reddish  cnlour ;  ii  is  a  thin  bed,  com- 
pared with  the  sandstone  without  shells,  and  is  noi  of  general  ofcur- 
rence.  It  may  he  studied  at  Montmartre.  Whether  any  analogous 
beds  have  been  found  in  England,  is  not  weil  ascertained,  but  the 
beds  of  sand  at  Bagshot  Heaih,  and  in  other  situations  resting  oa 
London  clay,  have  been  generally  classed  with  the  upper  marine 
sandstone  of  the  Paris  basin.  The  Bagahot  sands  consist  aecording 
to  Mr.  Warburton,  of  ocherous  sand,  foliated  green  clay,  with  greea 
sand,  and  various  coloured  marls;  a  few  marine  shells  liave  been 
found  in  lliis  sand.  Tiie  Crag  of  Norfolk  has  been  often  classed 
with  the  upper  marine  sand,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  a  more  recent 
series,  and  will  be  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  marine  sand  and  sandstone  is,  in  some  parts,  covered  nitb  a 
bed  of  argillaceous  and  ferruginous  marl,  from  three  to  fourteen  feet 
in  thickness,  in  which  are  imbedded  irregular  layers  of  compact  si- 
lex  or  hornstone,  full  of  pores  and  cavities,  which  give  it  a  corroded 
and  cellular  appearance.  It  ii  this  asperity  of  surface  that  render* 
this  stone  peculiarly  lilted  for  mill-stones.  The  substance  of  mill- 
stone, when  unmixed,  is  pure  silex  ;  it  has,  generally,  a  reddish  or 
yellowish  colour,  but  that  of  the  best  quality  is  nearly  white.  All 
the  best  mill-stones  used  in  England  are  brought  from  this  bed,  and 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Burrh  stones.  There  are  no  shells  or  or- 
ganic remains  In  this  bed. 

Upper  Fruhwater  Formation. — This  formation,  though  exten- 
sively spread  over  many  pans  of  the  Continent,  is  scarcely  known  in 
England  ;  it  occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  Paris  basin,  it  cov- 
ers fill  the  other  tertiary  slraia,  and  is  iiself  covered  wiih  vegetable 
soil.  The  upper  freshwator  formation  is  so  called,  because  all  the 
shells  which  it  contains  are  analogous  to  freshwater  shells :  it  coo- 
riits,  principally,  of  calcareous  earth,  and  stheeous  earth,  sometimn 
separated,  and  sometimes  iniermiied.  Calcareous  earth,  in  the  state 
of  pure  litoeslone,  is  the  most  common :  large  masses  of  fresfawMer 
nlex  are  more  rare.  The  silex  occurs,  sometimes,  as  a  pure  trana- 
lucent  6iiit,  and  sometimes,  opaque,  with  a  resinous  fracture ;  somfr- 
limes,  it  approaches  to  the  state  of  jasper,  and  sometimes,  it  baa  all 
tbe  characters  of  mill-stone. 

Freshwater  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  has  generally,  a 
greyish  white,  or  a  yellowish  colour ;  it  is  sometimes,  as  tender  ai 
chalk,  and  sometimes,  hard  and  compact,  with  a  fine  grain  and  con- 
efaoidal  fracture :  in  tbe  latter  state,  it  is  brittle,  and  breaks  into 
sbarp-edged  fragmenia  like  flint.  Some  of  this  limestone,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  particnlarly  that  of  Chateau  Landon,  presents  tbe 
character  of  a  transition  marble,  and  will  receive  a  fine  polish.  Sev- 
eral of  the  basins  vriih  jett  d'eau  in  the  gsrdens  of  tbe  "niuilleries  are 
made  of  ihts  marble.  Many  of  tbe  harder  freshwater  limestones, 
however,  rapidly  dtnntegratn  oa  exporar*  lo  wr  tod  moisiur*,  M  (q 
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tbe  State  of  marl,  and  are  used  as  manure.  This  forraaiion  is  char- 
acterised by  containing,  exclusively,  freshwater  and  land  siiells,  sim- 
ilar to  what  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  marshes ;  they  belong  to  a 
small  number  of  genera  or  species,  being  chiefly  lymnites,  planorbes, 
turbinated  shells,  (allied  to  cerithea,)  cyclostoraae,  and  helices. 

Having  described  the  tertiary  strata  round  Paris  and  London,  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  tertiary  strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  coo- 
tain  many  beds  that  are  wanting  in  the  London  strata.  The  forma- 
tions of  the  north  of  France  and  of  England,  do  not,  as  it  was  once 
imagined,  compose  the  whole  of  the  tertiary  deposits,  but  only  the 
lower  and  middle  parts.  A  brief  account  of  the  tertiary  formations, 
in  other  countries,  will  be  subsequently  given. 

For  tlie  first  accurate  account  of  the  tertiary  strata  in  England,  we 
arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  published,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Tran- 
sacu'ons  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  a  description  of  these 
strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  their  connection  with  the  subjacent 
chalk.  The  chalk,  covered  by  ihe  London  clay,  passes  under  tbe 
channel,  called  the  Solent,  and  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
forming  a  range  of  hills  which  extends  from  Culver  Cliffit  on  tbe 
east,  to  the  Needles  on  the  west.  Here  we  meet  with  a  remarka- 
ble derangement  of  the  beds  of  chalk,  and  of  the  superior  strata ; 
part  of  the  strata  of  this  range  of  hills  from  the  western  to  tbe  east- 
ern side  of  the  island  are  thrown  into  a  position  nearly  vertical,  evin- 
cing the  action  of  a  mighty  disturbing  force,  which  can  be  so  often 
observed  to  have  broken  or  upheaved  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps.  Evidence  of  the  same  dislocation 
of  the  strata,  extends  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  into  Dorsetshire. 

The  whole  thickness  of  the  beds  at  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  are  nearly  vertical,  comprising  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty 
one  feet  of  strata  above  the  chalk,  about  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
seven  feet  of  chalk,  and  five  or  six  hundred  feet  of  lower  strata,  is 
according  to  Mr.  Webster's  measurement,  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand feet.  Farther  south  the  strata  under  chalk  are  seen  again  in 
their  original  horizontal  position ;  and  on  the  northern  side,  there  are 
hills  composed  of  horizontal  strata,  evidently  of  a  formation  posterior 
to  the  time  when  the  chalk  strata  weie  overturned.  That  the  latter 
were  once  nearly  horizontal,  may  be  inferred  from  their  generally  oc- 
curring in  that  position  in  the  southern  counties,  and  this  conclusion 
is  rendered  certain,  from  the  following  circumstance,  described  by 
Mr.  Webster.  In  one  of  tbe  vertical  beds  consisting  of  loose  sand 
are  several  layers  of  flints,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  cliflT.  "  These  flints  have  been  rounded  by  attrition,  are  from  an 
inch  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
chalk.  Now  it  is  inconceivable  that  these  flints  could  have  been 
originally  deposited  in  their  present  position  :  they  distinctly  point 
out  the  former  horizontal  direction  oi  this  series.    There  are  oo 
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signs  of  partial  disturbance  in  these  beds ;  the  whole  appears  there- 
fore to  have  been  moved  together." 

Close  adjoining  the  vertical  strata  on  the  northern  side  of  the  is- 
land, occurs  a  series  of  horizontal  strata,  which  are  distinctly  visible 
in  a  hill  called  Headon  : — these  strata  consist  of  an  alternating  series 
of  fresh  water  and  marine  deposits,  bearing  a  striking  similarity  in 
their  fossil  contents,  to  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Webster,  they  consist  of 

1.  A  calcareous  stratum,  containing  only  fresh  water  shells. — Up- 

per  fresh  water. 

2.  Greenish  marl  with  marine  shells. — Upper  marine, 

3.  Marl  with  fresh  water  shells  — Lower  fresh  water, 
A,  Dark  blue  clay  without  shells. — Lower  marine. 

Thus,  we  have  over  chalk  four  distinct  formations.  No.  4.  A 
lower  marine  formation,  which  includes  the  London  clay.  A  lower 
fresh  water  formation.  No.  3.  The  strata  of  this  formation  consist 
of  sandy,  calcareous  and  argillaceous  marl ;  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  formed,  almost  wholly,  of  the  fragments  of  fresh  water  shells, 
without  any  mixture  whatever  of  marine  shells.  "  From  the  quan- 
tity of  these  shells,  and  the  regularity  and  extent  of  the  strata 
we  are  compelled"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "  to  admit,  that  the  spot  where 
they  now  are,  was  once  occupied  by  fresh  water,  in  which  these  an- 
imals existed  in  a  living  state.  Over  this  fresh  water  occurs  an  up- 
per stratum,  No.  2,  which  contains  a  vast  number  of  fossil  shells 
wholly  marine.  Again,  over  this  marine  formation,  in  the  same  hill, 
is  a  calcareous  stratum,  fifty  five  feet  in  thickness,  No.  1,  every  part 
of  which  contains  fresli  water  shells  in  great  abundance,  without  any 
admixture  of  marine  exnviap.  Many  of  the  shells  are  in  high  pre- 
servation; and  the  animals  must  formerly  have  lived  in  the  very  spots 
where  they  now  are,  the  shells  being  so  fragile,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  removed  from  their  ori2;inal  situation  without  breaking. 
Part  of  the  stone  of  this  formaiion  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and 
has  long  been  used  extensively  for  building  stone.  This  stratum  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  bnt  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  any  other  situa- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  water:  it  may  be  considered  as  the  latest  for- 
mation  of  rock  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  England,  and  it 
agrees  in  many  of  its  mineralogical  characters,  and  the  fossils  it  con- 
tains, with  the  fresh  water  limestone  calcaire  iPenvx  douce,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Paris,  they  are  different  from  any  other  known  rock."  But  no- 
where has  there  been  discovered,  in  the  series  of  freshwater  strata 
in  England,  any  trace  of  the  remarkable  beds  of  gypsum  containing 
bones  of  unknown  genera,  and  species  of  quadrupeds,  similar  to  the 
gypsum  of  Montmartre. 

During  a  recent  visit  of  the  author  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was 
induced  to  conclude,  that  some  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  which 
this  island  presents,  would  admit  of  a  more  simple  explanation  than 
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what  has  generally  been  given.  He  proposes  to  state  bis  opinions  on 
this  subject  in  a  subsequent  work. 

Dr.  Buckland  has  pointed  out  many  situations  west  of  the  London 
clay,  where  patches  of  the  lower  beds  occur.  These  patches  indi- 
cate that  what  is  called  the  London  Basin,  and  the  basin  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  were  once  continuous,  and  that  their  continuity  was  bro- 
ken by  the  upheaving  of  the  chalk,  which,  in  several  parts,  had  lifted 
up  the  portions  of  tertiary  strata  that  still  remain. 

The  formation  called  Norfolk  Crag,  remains  to  be  noticed  as  the 
last  of  the  English  tertiary  formations. 

In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Su$)lk,  there  is  a  series  of  irregu- 
lar beds  of  ferruginous  sand  and  clay,  mixed  with  marine  shells, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  crag.  The  beds  are  much  con- 
torted and  broken,  and  are  intermixed  with  London  clay  and  chalk, 
on  which  they  rest ;  they  are  covered  in  many  parts  by  diluvium. 
The  crag  is  considered  as  the  most  recent  of  the  tertiary  beds  in  Eng- 
land ;  its  true  geological  position,  in  relation  to  the  tertiary  strata  on 
the  Continent,  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  According  to  an  account 
of  Mr.  S.  Woodward  of  Norwich,  the  crag  is  of  limited  extent  tn 
titUj  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Cromer, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Norfolk,  to  Way  bum,  about  six  miles  west, 
and  from  thence  extending  southerly  towards  Norwich  (about  eight- 
een miles,)  it  will  comprise  all  the  regular  beds  of  crag.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward supposes  that  these  beds  were  deposited  in  ao  estuary  ;  east- 
ward of  this  tract,  ligneous  and  mammalian  remains  have  been  found 
in  abundance,  indicating  that  it  was  once  diy  land.  (Mag.  of  Nat. 
Hist.  Sept.  1832.)  According  to  Mr.  R.  Cf.  Taylor,  the  crag  forms 
the  base  of  the  cliffi,  from  Cromer  to  Trimmingham.  In  a  valua- 
ble paper  on  the  Geology  of  East  Norfolk,  by  the  same  gentleman, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
April,  1827,  and  the  following  numbers,  there  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  geological  posiu'on  of  the  crag  near  the  coast,  with  ex- 
planatory sections.  "  The  crag  rests  in  part  upon  the  London  clay, 
and  a  laminated  clay  without  fossils,  and  partly  upon  chalk,  occupy- 
ing the  lowest  sites ;  rarely  rising  to  eighty  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  general  not  more  than  half  that  elevation. 
The  average  level  of  its  base  may  be  considered  to  be  about  that  of 
the  present  ocean.  In  certain  cases,  where  the  chalk  hills  attain  a 
higher  level  than  the  crag,  that  deposit  could  be  expected  only  to  en- 
velope or  surround  their  sides,  and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  chalk : 
such  eminences  would  then  present  the  appearance  of  tongues  or 
promontories  of  chalk,  protruding  into  the  crag ;  and  this  circum- 
stance accounts  for  the  occasionally  apparent  absence  of  that  forma- 
tion. But  the  crag  has  been  subjected  to  abrasion  by  diluvial  cur- 
rents. Portions  of  its  western  edges  have  been  swept  away.  Their 
fragments,  mingled  with  those  of  chalk  and  preceding  formations, 
piled  in  enormous  heaps,  form  the  clifi  of  Cromer  and  Trimiogham, 
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250  or  300  feet  in  thickness,  upon  the  original  crag,  whidi  rests 
in  situ  at  their  base." — No.  4,  (new  series)  p.  226.  The  fossils  in 
the  crag  are  not  mineralized ;  many  of  Uiem  appear  to  belong  to  q>e- 
cies  living  in  the  present  seas.  The  general  characters  of  ihe  crs{ 
are  ably  given  hy  Mr.  Taylor.  "  A  district  bordering  a  hundred 
miles  upon  our  eastern  coast,  Is  occupied  by  an  DncienI  mariae  do* 
posit,  continually  changing  its  aspect,  yet  constant  in  ils  peculiar  cha- 
racters, and  always  to  be  understood  by  unerring  data :  now  appear- 
ing as  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  then  a  compact  clay,  and  agaio  COIH 
siderably  indurated  ;  sometimes  blended  in  a  mass  of  extinct  zot}- 
phytcs,  sponges  and  alcyonites,  forming  a  soft  rock  ;  oftener  an  ir- 
regularly accumulated  mass  of  decomposed  and  broken  lilioral  sht-lls, 
loosely  imbedded  in  sand  like  an  ordinary  sca-beacb,  yet  accompa- 
nied with  the  remains  of  unknown  animals ; — sometimes  forming  the 
substratum  of  a  considerable  area ;  or,  overwhelmed  beneath  the 
debris  of  older  strata,  only  detected  at  intervals ; — at  one  jioint  ex* 
hibiting  groups  of  shell  fish  allied  lo  those  of  llie  neighbouring  sea  ; 
and  at  another,  composed  of  numerous  genera,  which  are  ncitber  to 
be  recognized  living  in  any  part  of  our  globe,  nor  assimilating  to  )!ie 
fossil  shells  of  other  formations." — Phil.  Mag.  page  350. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  bis  account  of  the  Norfolk  crag,  appears  lo  asso- 
ciate with  it  the  beds  which  Mr.  Woodward  describes  as  diluvium ; 
hence  he  gives  a  greater  extent  to  the  crag  formation  than  &Ir.  Wood- 
ward. The  latter  gentleman  stales,  as  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that 
the  tooth  of  a  mastodon  was  obtained  from  the  crag  s!rnium  ai  Whii- 
lingham  near  Norwich  ;  and  he  has  also  a  rrniLrnri.i  <>!  [:  {imili  of  b 
mastodon,  which  he  lookout  of  the  crag  ai  I'l.  'I  i.i  •■■  are 

ihe  only  instances  at  present  known,  of  the  remains  of  this  animal 
being  found  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Teeth  of  the  fossil  ele- 
phant or  mammoth  are  very  common.  A  similar  formation  to  crag 
IS  said  to  be  discovered  on  the  French  coast  beiween  Calais  and 
Cape  Blanc  Nes :  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangres  near  Ant- 
werp, and  in  other  parts  of  the  Nedierlands. 

Mr.  Mantell  pointed  out  to  me,  when  at  Brighton,  that  ilie  clifis 
there  are  composed  of  sand  and  chalk-flints  not  worn  by  attrition,  and 
that  they  rest  on  an  ancient  sea  beach,  with  rolled  shingles  :  in  some 
of  their  characters,  there  is  a  great  similarly  to  the  Norfolk  crag. 
The  sand  is  in  some  parts  cemented  into  hard  masses  of  sandstone, 
and  teeth  of  the  elephant  and  the  horse  are  found  In  the  clii!s,  indi- 
cating the  high  antiquity  of  this  deposition.  It  has  been  formed  ia 
the  valleys  or  depressions  in  the  chalk,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ex- 
plain, how  the  chalk  flints  were  collected  in  such  masses,  and  depos- 
ited wiiboni  having  been  subjected  lo  attrition.  It  is  probable  that 
future  discoveries  may  make  it  necessary  to  place  the  crag,  the  Bag- 
shot  sands,  and  the  conglomerate  in  the  cli^s  of  Brighton  and  other 
parts  of  the  English  coast,  among  the  upper  tertiary  strata,  which 
will  be  described  ia  the  (bllowing  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ON    THE    RECENT    TERTIABT    STRATA,    OR    WHAT    ARE    CALLED    BY 

SOSIE    GEOLOGISTS    Q,UATERNART. 

The  Methods  for  determining  the  relative  Age  of  Formations  explained,  and  their 
Value  examined. — Evidence  from  Position. — Evidence  from  Organic  Remains. 
— System  uf  M.  Deshayes  founded  on  Fossil  Shells. — Uncertainty  attending  the 
Evidence  from  Organic  Remains. — Arbitrary  Classifications  of  Naturalists. — 
Supposed  Limits  to  the  Transmutation  of  Species  of  Molluscous  Animals  exa- 
mined.— System  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont. — Geological  Age  of  Palaeotberia— of 
Mastodons— of  Elephants. — Recent  Tertiary  Strata  of  the  Basin  of  the  Loire. — 
Of  the  Subappennine  Ranges. — Of  the  Freshwater  Formations  in  the  Appennine 
Valleys. — Remarkable  Intermixture  of  the  Skeletons  of  Whales,  Elephants,  &c. 
at  Castello  Arquata  explained  by  what  has  taken  place  in  England. — Freshwa- 
ter Limestone  of  CEningen,  one  of  the  most  recent  Tertiary  Formations. — Hu- 
man Skeletons  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  found  there. — Observations 
on  the  relative  Age  of  the  Strata  of  CEningen. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  true  character  of  the  tertiary  strata  of 
the  Paris  basin,  and  of  England,  it  was,  for  some  time,  believed  that 
the  former  was  a  complete  representation  of  the  whole  tertiary  form- 
ations in  every  country  ;  and  that  the  strata  of  the  London  basin,  and 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  represented  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  Paris 
basin.  It  is  now,  however,  ascertained,  that  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern parts  of  France,  and  in  many  other  countries,  there  are  exten- 
sive tertiary  formations  which  contain  organic  remains,  very  difiel-ent 
from  those  in  the  Paris  basin. 

These  strata  are,  with  much  probability,  believed  to  have  been 
deposited  in  detached  lakes  or  estuaries,  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
that  in  which  the  Paris  basin  was  laid  dry. 

It  appears  also  probable,  that  these  newer  tertiary  strata  are  of  dif- 
ferent ages ;  and  that  some  of  them  approach  in  their  characters  to 
the  depositions  at  present  forming  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  in 
the  deltas  of  great  rivers,  or  in  freshwater  lakes. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  tliese  recent  tertiary  formations,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  high  geological  interest,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  latest  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  the  catastrophes  that  have  de- 
stroyed the  ancient  races  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  how  are  the  relative  ages  of  the  strata  in  different  tertiary  ba- 
sins to  be  ascertained  ?  The  relative  ages  of  two  groups  or  forma- 
tions of  strata,  or  of  (wo  strata  in  distant  parts  of  the  same  series, 
may  be  determined  by  two  methods  :  one  founded  upon  the  evidence 
of  position,  the  other  upon  that  of  organic  remains.  As  the  compar- 
ative value  of  these  two  kinds  of  evidence,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other,  has  nowhere,  that  I  know  of,  been  briefly  and  clearly  stated, 
for  the  beneGt  of  the  geological  student,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for 
attempting  to  give  a  simple  and  familiar  explanation  of  each  metliod. 
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Ths  evidence  from  llie  superposition  of  slrala,  or  what  the  French 
call  giiemenl,  is  based  upon  a  selH-evident  truth.  In  all  stratified 
rocks  that  hare  been  formed  or  deposited  by  water,  the  lowest  stra- 
tum is  the  roost  ancient ;  or,  in  other  words,  every  stratum  is  older 
■ban  the  stratum  that  covers  it ;  unless,  by  some  violent  dislocation, 
the  strata  have  been  overturned,  or  removed  from  their  original  posi* 
lion.  What  is  tnie  with  respect  to  two  strata,  may  be  applied  to  two 
series  of  strata,  thai  occur  under  each  other:  thus,  we  are  certain 
that  the  red  sandstone  and  marl  under  the  lias  beds,  are  more  an< 
cicnt  than  tbe  latter ;  and  as  both  formations  preserve  the  same  char- 
acter over  a  great  extent,  whenever  we  meet  with  lliem  in  other  sit- 
uations, where  ibe  superposition  is  not  apparent,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  the  red  sandstone  is  more  ancient  iban  the  lias,  and  oc- 
curs under  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  apply  the  same  evidence. to  two  groups  of 
strata  formed  in  detached  lakes  or  basins,  because,  being  deposited 
in  different  localities,  they  never  occur  superimposed  on  each  other. 
IjGt  US  suppose  ibat  two  ancient  lakes,  situated  at  a  considerable  di»> 
lance,  had  become  dry  in  remote  ages,  and  ibai  a  stratum  of  calca- 
reous marl  were  found  in  the  ancient  bed  of  each  lake ;  it  would  btt 
evidently  impossible,  from -these  data,  to  determine  wbich  stratum 
was  the  most  recent,  or  whether  their  ages  were  coeval.  Lot  us, 
for  the  better  distinction  of  the  stratum  of  calcareous  marl  in  each 
lake,  call  the  one  stratum  A,  the  other  B.  Suppose  the  geologist, 
who  had  seen  the  marl  beds,  were  to  obseive,  in  a  neighbouring  steep 
bank  or  did',  two  marl  beds  similar  to  A  and  B,  hut  separated  by  a 
bed  of  sandstone,  he  would  have  no  doubt  that  the  lower  marl  was 
the  most  ancient ;  but  he  could  not  apply  this  to  determine  tbe  rela- 
tive ages  of  the  lake-marl  strata,  A  and  B.  Were  he,  however,  to 
discover  a  number  of  shells  of  one  species  in  the  lower  marl  bed  of 
tbe  cliff,  and  another  species  in  the  upper  marl  bed  ;  and  were  he  af- 
terwards to  find  the  same  species  of  shells  that  were  in  the  lower 
cliff  marl,  in  the  lake-marl  bed  A,  and  the  species  that  were  in  the 
upper  chff  marl,  in  tbe  lake  marl  bed  B ;  he  would  then  have  strong 
presumptive  evidence,  that  the  lake-marl  A  was  more  ancieut  than 
the  lake  marl  B.  The  evidence  from  organic  remaios,  or  what  is 
technically  called  the  zoological  characters,  becomes  mote  satisfacto- 
ry in  proportion  to  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  can  be  sup- 
ported by  tbe  evidence  from  position. 

In  the  above  example  of  the  slrala  of  calcareous  marl  in  ibe  two 
ancient  lake  beds,  the  evidence  of  their  relative  ages  derives  all  its 
value  from  the  original  evidence  of  position  observed  in  the  marl  beds 
of  the  cliff.  The  evidence  from  organic  remains  alone,  must  ever 
be  attended  with  uncertainly,  unless  originally  con6rmed  by  tbe  evi- 
dence from  superposition.  Animals  whose  remains  are  deposited  in 
distant  basins,  may  be  of  different  species ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
tbit  tbey  did  not  live  al  ibe  same  period,  as  we  find  in  the  present 
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day  different  species  inhabiting  different  latitudes ;  and  difference  of 
temperature  in  the  waters  of  different  lakes  in  the  same  latitude, 
might  occasion  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  consideration  that  the  value  of  the  evidence  from  organic  re- 
mains, was  originally  derived  from  the  evidence  of  position,  and 
must  ever  remain,  more  or  less,  dependent  upon  it,  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  many  geologists,  exclusively  attached  to  the 
study  of  zoological  characters.  Among  our  ingenious  neighbours, 
the  French,  perhaps  too  ready  to  form  generalizations  from  a  limited 
number  of  facts,  the  value  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  fossil  conchology  is  greatly  overrated,  when  they  would 
make  it  independent  of  position  or  gisement.  Could  the  most  sci- 
entific conchologist  or  naturalist  have  discovered  from  the  organic 
remains  in  the  Wealden  beds,  whether  they  were  deposited  before  or 
after  the  green  sand  ?  Certainly  not.  He  might  have  ascertained 
that  they  were  fresh  water,  and  not  marine  beds ;  but  this  would  not 
have  assisted  him  in  discovering  their  relative  age.  Fortunately,  we 
have  here  the  evidence  of  superposition ;  for  the  green  sand  lies  over 
the  upper  Wealden  beds,  and,  therefore,  is  a  later  deposition.  When 
the  different  periods  of  time  in  which  different  species  of  animals 
first  appeared  in  diff*erent  latitudes,  shall  be  known,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  we  predicate  with  certainty  respecting  the  relative  age  of 
strata  from  their  organic  remains  alone. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  rules  attempted  to  be  established 
for  determining  the  relative  ages  of  the  tertiary  strata  by  organic 
remains. 

M.  Deshayes  considers,  that  the  relative  ages  of  different  groups 
of  strata  or  formations  may  be  determined,  by  their  zoological  char- 
acters alone;  that  is,  by  the  species  of  shells  they  contain.  He 
forms  two  grand  divisions  of  stratified  formations  : — 

1.  Those  which  contain  no  species  of  shells  analogous  to  exist- 

ing species.* 
This  division  is  stated  to  comprise  all  the  secondary  strata. 

2.  Strata  which  contain  a  greater  or  less  number  of  species  analo- 

gous to  existing  species. 

The  last  division  comprises  all  the  tertiary  formations.  Again  he 
subdivides  this  division  into  three  groups,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  species  of  shells,  that  they  each  contain  anal- 
ogous to  living  species. 

In  the  more  ancient  group  he  places  the  tertiary  formations  of  the 
Paris  basin,  the  Liondon  basin,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  a  part  of 
Belgium,  a  small  part  of  the  Gironde,  and  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
Vicentin. 


*  By  espdc€  analogue^  M.  Deshayes  means  identical  species. 
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In  ihc  leDiary  beds  of  tins  group,  nearly  fourteen  hundred  species 
of  shells  have  been  found,  of  which  thirty-eigbl  species  arc  atiiilogous 
lo  existing  species,  or  about  three  in  every  hundred.  Only  foriy-iwu 
of  these  species  appear  in  the  upper  tertiary,  and  none  of  the  four- 
teen hundred  species  found  in  this  group,  have  any  analog-  with  those 
found  in  the  secondary  strata,  not  even  in  the  most  recent  or  cbalk 
formation. 

The  second  or  middle  group  comprises  the  marls  of  Touruine,  and 
other  pans  of  the  Loire,  a  great  pari  of  the  basin  of  the  Gironde, 
of  Dux  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
sub-Appennine  bills,  in  ibe  environs  of  Turin.  Geologists  and  natu- 
ralists had  before  only  admitied  one  group  of  tertiary  strata  in  Aus- 
tria and  Italy. 

Of  nine  hundred  species  of  fossil  shells  found  in  this  group,  and 
compared  by  M.  Deshayes,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  analogous  ta 
living  species,  or  eighteen  in  every  hundred,  and  one  hundred  and 
ihiriy  species  have  continued  to  live,  during  the  formaliou  of  the  up- 
per or  more  recent  group. 

The  upper  group  comprises  the  sub-Appennine  bills,  the  leniary 
strata  of  Sicily,  those  of  the  Morea,  the  small  basin  of  Perpiguaii, 
and  the  small  basins  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  In  ibis  group  M. 
Deshayes  is  inclined  to  place  the  Norfolk  crag,  at  least  until  its  char- 
acters shall  be  better  known. 

M.  Deshayes  has  recognized  seven  hundred  species  in  liie  tipper 
Toup,   of  which  llie   greater   half  are  nnalogons  to  living   s|iecies. 

hirteen  species  alone,  M.  D'-'i  .>.    -  n'l-,  r  ■  -.  I:'w  v-i  ' I'mnd 

common  in  all  the  three  icni     ;  ,  nc- 

tive  causes  that  have  successively  modified  the  orgnnizaiion  of  subma- 
rine animals.  Tbe  living  species,  analogous  to  the  fossil  shells  in  the 
more  ancient  and  middle  groups,  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropical 
climates,  whereas  the  greater  number  of  species,  found  in  the  most 
recent  group  are  analogous  to  those  now  living  in  European  seas. 

The  results  of  M.  Deshayes'  researches,  if  fully  confirmed,  would 
establish  the  following  rules  for  determining  the  relative  ages  of  strata. 

1 .  That  in  proportion  Co  the  greater  number  of  fossil  species  in 
strata  analogous  to  living  species,  such  strata  may  be  deter- 
mined 10  be  more  recent. 

3.  That  a  great  change  In  the  organization  of  fossil  species,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  the  number  analogous  to  living  species, 
ought  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  constitute  diSerent  for- 
mations. 

3.  Thai  the  different  tertiary  basins,  were  not  formed  or  filled 
come  mporaneou  sly. 

Before  admitting  the  conclusions  of  M.  Deshayes,  it  will  be  right 
to  pause,  and  consider  well  how  little  we  know  of  the  inhabitanU  of 
the  shells  which  are  divided  by  coocbologists  into  such  a  muhilude 
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of^specieS)  from  a  trifling  difference  of  fonn.  Molluscous  animalsi 
having  no  internal  skeleton,  appear  to  possess  great  power  of  adap- 
tation, and  of  forming  and  renewing  their  shells,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed.  It  therefore  seems  to  be. trav- 
elling far  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  experience,  to  establisb  such 
sweeping  generalizations,  on  the  evidence  of  shells  alone.  Where  other 
concurrent  evidence  can  be  adduced,  either  from  the  organic  remains 
of  plants  or  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  species  of  shells  may  serve  conjointly,  as  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  formations ;  we  may  farther  admit,  that  the  greater  abund- 
ance of  supposed  species  of  shells,  in  any  formation,  analogous  to 
existing  species,  implies  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  strati 
were  deposited,  were  analogous  to  the  present  condition  of  the  globe 
whether  all  the  shells  designated  as  different  species  were  really  so 
or  not. 

Change  of  form,  much  greater  than  what  exists  in  the  coverings 
of  many  testaceous  animals  said  to  be  of  different  species,  may  be 
observed  to  take  place  in  the  same  species  of  mammiferous  animals 
in  different  countries.  The  sheep  of  Africa,  of  Asia,  and  of  Eu-. 
rope  present  great  varieties  of  form ;  and  even  in  Europe,  ihe  dif- 
ference between  one  breed  of  sheep  and  another,  in  respect  to  form, 
size,  or  horns,  is  much  greater  than  between  the  forms  of  many  dif- 
ferent species  of  shells.  Let  us  suppose  the  race  of  sheep  to  be 
entirely  destroyed  in  some  future  revolution  of  the  globe,  and  the 
skins  and  horns  alone  to  be  preserved  in  a  fossil  state,-  without  any 
portion  of  the  skeleton  or  of  the  hoofs  or  teeth.  The  future  geolo- 
gist or  naturalist  would  have  as  much  reason  to  establish  specific  dis- 
tinctions from  the  fossil  skins,  as  the  conchologist  has  to  establish 
them  from  fossil  shells.  The  external  covering  is  all  that  can  guide 
either  of  them ;  for  of  the  animals  themselves  the  conchologist  knows 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  that  can  serve  for  a  specific  character. 
The  future  dealer  in  fossils  might  establish  forty  species  or  more  of 
the  genus  Ovis.  Thus  he  would  have  his  Ovtt  maximusy  O.  mediui^ 
O.  minimus^  O.  lanigerens,  O.  crinigerenSy  O.  camutusy  O.  biear^ 
nutuij  O.  quadricomutus,  O.  longicaudatusy  O.  pinguicaudatusy  cum 
muUii  aliis.  Much  ingenious  and  learned  speculation  would  doubt- 
less be  expended,  to  prove  the  epochs  in  which  each  species  flourish- 
ed, and  to  determine  the  geological  ages  of  die  horned,  and  the  fat- 
tailed  sheep. 

Few  persons  ever  made  more  experiments,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  on  the  change  of  form  and  other  qualities  of  animals,  that 
might  be  permanently  produced,  than  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell, 
of  Dishley  in  Leicestershire.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  scarce- 
ly knew  any  assignable  limits  beyond  which  these  changes,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  might  not  be  carried.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Author  of  nature  has  established  laws  for  the  preservation  of  di9- 
tinct  classes  and  orders  of  animals ;  but  be  it  ever  remembered,  that 
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these  laws  are  not  limited  by  the  artificial  classification  of  nttural- 
ists.  The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Bakewell  proceeded  was  this: — 
He  first  travelled  over  England,  and  part  of  the  continent,  to  discov- 
er and  select  animals  of  different  kinds,  possessing  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  form,  and  other  qualities,  which  he  was  desirous  to  render 
permanent.  By  selecting  two  animals  to  breed  from,  which  posses- 
sed the  desired  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  afterwards  select- 
ing from  their  offspring  those  in  which  these  qualities  were  most  con- 
spicuous, and  breeding  again  from  these,  the  peculiarities  were  far- 
ther increased.  By  continuing  the  same  selection  through  four  or 
five  generations,  he  obtained  races  that  would  transmit  the  same  qual- 
ities permanently  to  succeeding  generations.* 

Some  naturalists  have  maintained,  that  an  additional  vertebral  bone 
was  amply  sufficient  to  establish  a  distinct  species;  but  the  number 
of  vertebrae  is  not  invariably  the  same  even  in  man.  In  some  of 
the  negro  tribes,  an  additional  vertebral  bone  is  not  uncommon.  To 
apply  what  has  been  said  to  fossil  conchology : — ^The  molluscous  ani- 
mals that  inhabit  and  construct  their  shells,  have  no  internal  skeleton, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  susceptible  of  greater  change,  and  possess 
greater  power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances,  than  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, in  which  the  solid  bones  present  obstacles  to  any  essential  de- 
parture from  their  original  form. 

Let  us,  however,  imagine  what  is  very  possible ;  that  a  number  of 
individuals  of  one  species  of  bivalve  or  univalve  shell,  were  driven, 
during  a  violent  storm,  into  a  distant  part  of  the  ocean,  where  the 
animab  could  no  longer  obtain  their  accustomed  food,  but  were  still 
able  to  support  life  by  aliment  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  annoyances  to  which  they  had  before  been  sub- 
ject, from  natural  enemies  or  other  causes,  were  changed  for  annoy- 
ances of  another  kind.  Under  these  different  circumstances,  is  it 
not  probable  that  the  animals  themselves  would  undergo  some  change, 
and  modify  the  construction  of  their  shells  in  some  degree,  to  render 
them  better  suited  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  they  were  placed  ? 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  we  should  have  a  race 
which  conchologists  would  call  a  distinct  species. 

Where  a  series  of  tertiary  strata  of  great  depth  is  exposed  to 
observation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sub-Apennine  strata,  we  have  the 


♦  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  was  in  a  considerable  tiegree  self-educated,  but  he 
possessed  a  strong  original  mind,  which  was  enlightened  by  study  and  meditation: 
ne  was  also  a  man  of  great  moral  worth,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Priestley,  Dr.  Darwin,  and  other  eminent  philosophers  who  inhabited  the  central 
parts  of  England,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  late  Countess  of 
Oxford  once  asked  the  author  of  the  present  work,  whctfur  he  teas  related  io 
the  Mr.  Bakewell  who  invented  sheep.  He  replied  that  he  was  of  the  same  Lei- 
cestershire or  originally  Derbyshire  family,  and  that  Mr.  Bakewell  the  inventor 
of  sheep  said,  that  "  he  felt  satisfaction,  not  in  having  provided  for  the  tables  of 
the  rich,  but  for  the  families  of  the  labouring  classes,  to  whom  a  pound  of  his  fat 
motton  over  a  dish  of  potatoes  made  a  cheap  and  nutritious  dinner." 
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evtdence  of  positioD,  that  the  uppermost  beds  are  the  most  recent ; 
and  if,  in  ascending  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  series, 
we  find  the  proportion  of  the  species  increase,  that  are  analogous  to 
what  now  live  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  obtain  the  evidence  of  posi- 
tion, to  support  some  of  the  conclusions  of  M.  Desha  jes.  The  evi- 
dence from  position  forms,  however,  the  fundamental  basis  of  our 
conclusions  respecting  the  relative  age  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations ;  and  we  can  only  proceed  safely  when  we  have  the  aid 
of  this  evidence. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  proposes  a  division  of  the  tertiary  strata  into 
three  groups,  according  to  the  organic  remains  of  large  mammiferous 
animals  which  they  contain.  He  supposes  that  each  of  these  groups 
indicates  a  period  of  tranquillity,  intermediate  between  two  periods 
of  change  and  convulsion ;  and  that  each  generation  of  animals  was 
destroyed  by  a  different  convulsion.  His  first  period  extends  to  the 
marls  above  the  gypsum,  in  the  Paris  basin.  The  second  to  the 
Fontainebieau  sandstone,  the  upper  fresh-water  formation,  the  calca- 
reous beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  molasse  of  Switser^ 
land.  The  third  period  extends  to  the  diluvium  {terrain  de  tram^ 
port)  of  Bresse,  to  the  beds  of  CEningen,  the  sandstone  of  Aix,  the 
upper  marine  formation  of  Montpellier,  and  the  ranges  of  sub- 
Apennine  hills  in  Italy,  to  the  tertiary  beds  of  Sicily,  and  to  the 
Crag  of  Suffolk. 

The  first  or  lowest  group  is  characterized  by  the  remains  of  Pale- 
otheria ;  the  second,  by  those  of  mastodons ;  and  the  third,  by  the 
remains  of  elephants.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  in  marine  ter- 
tiary depositions,  these  periods  seem  to  pass  insensibly  into  each 
other.  In  the  marls  of  the  Loire,  and  the  calcareous  beds  of  Mont- 
pellier, the  bones  of  the  Palaeotherium  are  found  mixed  with  bones 
of  the  mastodon  and  hippopotamus ;  and  in  the  Plaisantin,  the  bones 
of  the  elephant  are  added  to  the  above.  Without  admitting  at  pres- 
ent that  the  division  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  is  supported  by  suffi- 
cient evidence,  (and  the  exceptions  stated  prove  that  it  is  not,)  yet 
we  may  still  allow  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  probability, 
that  each  of  the  three  genera  of  animals,  flourished  most  at  the  di{^ 
ferent  epochs  he  has  stated,  but  not  exclusively  of  other  genera. 
In  England,  we  have  only  a  few  traces  of  animals  of  the  Palsothe- 
rian  age ;  these  occur  in  the  fresh-water  formation  at  Binstead,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight :  and  in  the  second  group  we  have  only  two  known 
instances ;  they  occur  in  the  Crag,  in  which  two  teeth  of  the  masto- 
don have  been  found.  In  the  third,  or  elephanthie  group,  we  have 
numerous  instances;  for  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants  have  been 
found  in  clay,  marl,  or  gravel,  in  almost  every  county  in  England. 
The  instances  cited  above,  in  the  two  lower  groups,  are  too  few  to 
support  any  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  admit,  that,  conjointly 
with  the  elephants  in  the  third  group,  they  are  conformable  to  the 
divisions  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont.     Should  these  divisions  be  more 
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fally  confirmed,  we  must  range  the  strata  of  Alpnach,  not  io  the 
lower,  but  in  the  middle  group  of  tertiary  strata. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  it  would  not  be  possible  or  desirable  to 
follow  the  French  and  German  geologists,  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
different  basins  that  contain  tlie  upper  tertiary  or  quaternary  strata, 
supposed  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  tertiary  beds  in  the  Paris  basin, 
or  in  England ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  these  formations  may  be 
noticed  : — "  The  Faluns,  or  marls  of  Touraine  and  the  Lioire,  con- 
stitute an  extensive  formation  of  marl  beds,  which  are  now  admitted 
to  be  of  later  date  than  the  most  recent  of  the  fresh-water  beds  in 
the  Paris  basin.  From  the  soft  quality  of  the  marl,  it  might  hence 
be  inferred  that  the  beds  had  been  disturbed  or  changed  by  inunda- 
tions, or  might  be  classed  with  diluvial  beds;  but  they  are  regular 
depositions,  formed  during  an  epoch  of  tranquillity^  and  subjected  to 
laws  of  which  the  action  is  continued  on  the  present  shores.  The 
great  mass  of  fossil  shells  which  these  beds  contain,  differ  from  those 
of  the  Paris  basin :  in  nearly  four  hundred  species,  there  are  only 
about  twenty  identical  with  the  Paris  fossils.  The  terrestrial  and 
river  shells  are  in  the  same  state  of  mineralization  as  the  marine 
shells.  The  bones  of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus, 
are  in  the  same  state  of  preservation  as  those  of  whales,  and  other 
cetaceous  animals,  with  which  they  are  intermixed.  They  are  coat- 
ed with  marine  polypi  and  serpulae,  which  proves  that  they  were  long 
covered  by  a  tranquil  and  stationary  sea.  These  Faluns  are  distinct 
from  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  Seine,  and  more  recent  than  any  of 
them ;  but  they  are  themselves  the  lowest  terra  of  a  new  system, 
more  important,  more  extensive,  than  the  formations  of  the  Paris  or 
London  basins,  and  which  has  been  continued  to  the  |)resent  epoch, 
during  all  the  numerous  up-heavings  of  the  ground,  the  chans:es  in 
the  relative  level  of  seas  and  continents,  and  the  successive  modifi- 
cations of  organic  beings." — Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  Gcologiqve  de 
France,  1831-32,  tome  11. 

It  is  stated  that  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Faluns,  rests  upon  a  bed 
analogous  to  the  upper  pari  of  the  Paris  hasin,  wiiich  is  supposed  to 
have  extended  so  far.  If  this  were  clearly  made  out,  we  should 
have  the  evidence  of  position,  as  well  as  of  organic  remains,  to  de- 
termine the  relative  age  of  the  Falims  of  the  Loire,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  age  of  mastodons.  In  opposition  to  this,  I  have  part 
of  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  which,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Faujas 
St.  Fond,  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Montmarire,  and  is  evidently 
from  the  marl  beds.  Here,  then,  wc  have  remains  of  an  animal  of 
the  most  recent  tertiary  age,  occurring  in  a  formation  more  ancient 
than  the  age  of  mastodons.  Such  instances  should  lead  us  to  re- 
ceive the  evidence  from  animal  remains  alone  with  tnuch  caution. 
Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in  North  America,  the 
age  of  mastodons  was  continued  to  nearly  the  present  epoch,  if  the 
animal  be  not  still  living  in  some  of  the  unexplored  recesses  of  that 
vast  continent. 
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The  raoge  of  roouDUuns  in  Italy,  called  the  Apenoinesi  that  rise 
in  some  parts  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet,  and 
extend  north  and  south  from  the  borders  of  Piedmont  to  Calabria, 
are  accompanied,  both  on  ihe  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  flanks,  by 
ranges  of  lower  hills,  which  have,  from  their  position,  received  the 
name  of  sub-Apehnine.  The  sub-Apennine  hills  rise  to  the  height  of 
from  one  to  two  thousand  feet ;  they  are  composed  of  tertiary  beds 
of  marl,  sand,  clay,  and  calcareous  tufa,  and  abound  in  marine  shells, 
many  of  which  are  identical  with  existing  species  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  or  with  other  existing  species  of  tropical  climates.  It  is 
observed  that  the  upper  beds  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  spe- 
cies similar  to  what  exist  in  the  neigbouring  seas.  The  sub-Apennine 
beds  rest  unconformably  upon  the  inclined  beds  of  the  Apennine 
range.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  dredeing  the  bed  of  the  Adriatic 
sea,  that  there  are  beds  now  forming  at  the  i^ttora,  which  closely  re- 
semble beds  in  the  sub-Apennine  hills,  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
high.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  sub-Apennine  beds  have 
once  formed  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  ^ea,  and  have  been  raised  to 
their  present  elevation  by  subterranean  action.  The  occurrence  of 
numerous  volcanic  vents,  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Italy,  can 
leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  agent  by  which  this  elevation  has 
been  eflfected. 

In  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  I  had,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Brongniart,  referred  a  great  part  of  the  sub-Apennine  beds  to  the  up- 
per marine  sandstone  of  the  Paris  basin,  abbve  the  gypseous  marl. 
Whether  any  portion  of  the  sub-Apennine  strata  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  as  the  upper  strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  may  be  doubtful ;  but 
we  may  safely  infer,  both  from  their  organic  remains  and  position, 
that  the  superior  sub-Apennine  beds,  belong  to  a  far  more  recent 
epoch  than  that  in  which  the  tertiary  strata  round  Paris  and  in  Eng- 
land were  deposited.  Mr.  Lyell,  who  has  recently  examined  this  in- 
teresting range  of  tertiary  hills,  and  from  whom  geologists  may  ex- 
pect much  valuable  information  respecting  them,  has  extended  his 
researches  into  Sicily,  where  he  found  that  "  there  were  many  places 
in  which  the  extinct  species  had  nearly  disappeared  ;  and  that  amid 
vast  accumulations  of  marine  shells,  entering  into  the  composition  of 
mountains  of  no  inconsiderable  altitude,  nearly  all  were  ppecifically 
identical  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  adjoining  sea."  According  to 
the  principles  of  M.  Deshayes,  these  Sicilian  beds  must  be  more  re- 
cent than  the  sub-Appennine. 

One. thousand  species  of  shells  have  been  collected  by  Signor 
Guidotto  from  the  sub-Apennine  beds ;  and  if  the  rules  laid  down  by 
M.  Deshayes,  respecting  this  formation,  can  be  relied  upon,  the 
greater  number  of  the  species  of  shells  belong  to  exisung  species ; 
and  of  these  ihe  greater  proportion  belong  not  only  to  existing  spe- 
cies, but  to  species  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  sea.  In  Sicily,  how- 
ever, we  approach  much  nearer  to  the  present  state  of  things,  as 
nearly  all  the  shells  in  the  tertiary  strata  are  identical  with  living  ape- 
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cies,  and  probably  existed  under  coudiiions  of  temperature,  kc.  sim- 
ilar to  what  these  latitudes  are  now  subjected  to.  Approaching  the 
northera  termination  of  the  sub-Apeonine  range  at  Sienna,  Parma, 
and  Asli,  (according  to  Mr.  Lyell,)  the  proponion  of  species  identi- 
fiable with  those  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean  is  still  considerable; 
but  it  no  longer  predominates  (as  in  (he  south  of  Italy)  over  the  un- 
known species. 

As  these  sub-Apennine  hills,  resting  on  each  side  of  the  Apennine 
range,  were  formed  under  the  sea,  they  must  have  been  elevated  to- 
gether wiili  the  Apennine  range,  subsequently  lo  their  deposition. 
Before  this  period,  ibe  Apennines  were  consequently  mucli  lower, 
and  formed  a  narrow  mountainous  peninsula  extending  into  the  Med- 
iterranean. Their  sides  were  probably  clothed  with  forests,  arid  »f- 
forded  food  and  shelter  to  the  elephants  and  other  large  mammalis, 
that  have  left  iheir  bones  so  abundantly  in  some  of  the  present  val- 
leys, particularly  in  the  vale  of  Arno.  These  valleys,  it  is  supposed, 
were  once  the  beds  of  ancient  freshwater  lakes,  in  wbich  depositions 
were  forming  at  the  time  when  the  marine  depositions  which  consli- 
lute  the  beds  of  the  sub-Apennine  range  were  taking  place.  By  the 
observations  of  M.  Bertrand  Geslin,  published  in  the  Journal  it 
Geologie,  t.  iii.,  it  would  appear,  that  between  ibe  source  of  ihe 
Arno  and  Florence,  three  distinct  basins  can  be  liaccd.  The  beds 
of  these  basins  are  composed  of  argillaceous  blue  mnrl  of  consider- 
able ibickness,  containing  fossils  in  the  upper  part  of  the  marl. 
Above  this  are  beds  of  sand,  containing  numerous  bones  of  large 
mammalia.  These  sands  are  covered  by  beds  of  rolled  siliceous 
pebbles,  iniermixed  with  sand,  itbove  which  there  is  a  bed  of  yellow 
argillaceous  Siind.  The  pebbles  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  mountainous  range  on  the  north.  Neither  remains  of  marine 
shells  nor  lignites  occur  in  these  depositions.  The  aaimal  remains 
in  the-  upper  valley  of  the  Amo  are  those  of  llie  elepbani,  the 
lai^e  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tapir,  the  deer,  the  horse, 
and  the  ox.  There  are  also  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  hyena,  the  bear,  the  fox,  and  some  species  allied  to  the  li- 
g;er.  From  the  character  of  the  animal  remains  we  may  infer,  that 
these  freshwater  depositions  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  date; 
they  were,  probably,  coeval  with  the  uppermost  marine  beds  in  ihe 
fiub-Apennine  bills.  The  beds,  both  in  the  sub-Apennine  hills,  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  consist  principally  of  marl,  sand,  and 
loosely  adhering  materials;  hence  they  are  exposed  to  rapid  degra- 
dation. On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Apennine  range,  in  .the  dis- 
trict of  Placenza,  there  is  a  marine  deposition  deserving  particular  no- 
tice, from  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  animal  remains  wbich  have 
been  found  in  it,  and  are  at  present  preserved  In  the  Museum  at  Milio. 

A  friend  of  the  author,  S.  Banfill,  Esq.  of  Exeter,  who  risiied  the 
Museum  the  last  spring,  obtained  from  the  director  of  that  institution, 
an  account  of  the  principal  organic  remains  from  this  deposition,  with 
a  brief  Dodce  of  the  k>cality,  of  which  the  folkiwing  iaatranalatioii; — 
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**  Organic  remains  fioro  near  Castello  Arauata,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ancient  Velleja,  in  the  district  of  Placenza* 

'^  A  pretty  extensive  collection  of  shells. 

*'  A  small  whale,  entire. 

*'  A  portion  of  another  whale,  of  a  larger  species. 

"  The  entire  skeleton  of  an  elephant,  united  together. 

"  The  head  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  some  bones. 

**  Two  skeletons  of  dolphins. 

*^  They  were  all  found  in  a  confined  space,  in  the  midst  of  marine 
mud,  deposited  in  a  tranquil  sea,  at  the  present  height  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet."  The  director  adds,  '*  This  singular  geological  combina- 
tion, comprehending  organic  vestiges  of  ievery  latitude,  resembles 
that  recendy  discovered  in  New  Siberia,  at  Behring's  Straits.  Many 
eminent  writers  have  spoken  of  it ;  among  others,  the  brothers  Bondi 
were  some  of  the  first  who  noticed  it ;  and  Signor  Corlesi,  a  land- 
ed proprietor  at  Castello  Arquata,  and  author  of  '  Geological  Essays 
on  the  States  of  Parma ;'  also  Signor  Brochi,  in  his  SulnApennine 
Fossil  Conchology.^^ 

The  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  large  terrestrial  and  of  marine 
mammalia  in  the  same  deposition,  may  admit  of  an  easy  explanation, 
by  observing  what  has  ^aken  place  in  some  parts  of  England.  On 
the  Sussex  coast,  there  was,  at  no  remote  period  of  history,  an  estu- 
ary extending  inland  from  Newhaven  to  near  Lewes.  This  estuary 
is  now  filled  up,  and  forms  a  level  meadow,  through  which  the  river 
winds  its  way  to  the  sea.  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  the  fiHtng 
up  of  the  estuary  was  effected  :  the  immense  mass  of  loose  pebbles 
or  shingles  which  lie  upon  the  Sussex  coast,  change  their  position  du- 
ring violent  storms,  and  are  accumulated  in  new  situations.  A  drift 
of  pebbles,  forming  a  bank  or  bar  near  the  mouth  of  the  estuary, 
would  prevent  the  sudden  return  of  the  sea  after  each  tide,  and  re- 
tain the  water,  until  it  had  deposited  the  mud  and  sand  which  it  con- 
tained. Thus,  the  estuary  would  gradually  become  shallower,  and  its 
dimensions  would  contract  from  year  to  year.  The  waters  of  the 
river  and  rivulets  which  flowed  into  the  estuary  would  also  contribute 
their  depositions  of  freshwater  mud. 

By  the  joint  operation  of  these  causes,  the  estuary  would  be  first 
converted  into  a  marsh ;  and  when  the  drainage  was  more  complete, 
this  marsh  was  converted  into  a  plain  or  meadow.  By  sinking  be- 
neath the  soil,  the  vark)us  depositions  of  silt,  sand  and  vegetable 
matter,  prove  the  means  by  which  the  estuary  was  filled.  At  a  con- 
siderable depth,  large  vertebrae  of  a  whale  where  discovered,  and 
are  now  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Mantell,  at  Lewes.  Instances  of 
whales  entering  estuaries  at  high  tides,  and  being  unable  to  return  at 
low  water,  are  not  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence  on  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain.  Let  us  suppose  the  sides  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
estuary  near  Newhaven  to  have  afforded  herbage  for  deer  and  oxen ; 
their  bodies  or  bones  might  be  washed  down  into  the  estuary,  and 
thus  we  should  have  all  the  conditions  required  for  the  intermixture 
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of  the  large  bones  of  terrestrial  and  marine  animals.  Let  us  farther 
suppose,  that  subterranean  fire,  like  that  which  exists  under  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy,  should  upheave  the  chalk  hills  of  the  South 
Downs,  and  all  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  height  of  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  present  level :  the  bed  of  the  Newhaven  estuary 
would  then  resemble,  in  all  its  essential  characters,  the  deposition  at 
Castello  Arquata,  in  Italy. 

The  freshwater  strata  at  QEningen,  near  Constance,  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  xecent  of  all  that  have  been  described  as  tertiary  or  quater- 
nary formations.  Quarries  have  for  many  years  been  worked  in 
these  strata,  and  they  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  great  variety 
of  organic  remains  which  they  contain,  consisting  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  a  vast  number  of  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  innumerable 
plants.  These  quarries  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  supposed  to 
contain  human  skeletons :  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Cuvier,  that  the 
bones  belonged  to  the  aquatic  salamander,  an  animal  nearly  resem- 
bling the  lizard  in  form.  The  body  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
it  had  beside  a  long  tail.  One  of  these  skeletons  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  strata  are  chiefly  indurated  calcareous  marl,  and 
freshwater  limestone  or  marlstone.  Mr.  Mutchison,  who  has  lately 
visited  the  quarries  at  (Eningen,  and  brought  from  thence  the  entire 
skeleton  of  a  fossil  fox,  has  given  a  brief  but  very  clear  descriptk)n 
of  this  formation  : — 

^  The  Rhine,  in  its  course  from  Constance  to  Schaffhausen,  flows 
for  many  miles  in  a  depression  of  the  molasse  (or  sandstone),  which 
being  cut  through  transversely,  is  exposed  in  hills  on  both  banks,  at 
heights  varying  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  feet.  These  hills,  con- 
sisting of  micaceous  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  form  the  western 
prolongation  of  that  great  range  of  tertiary  deposits,  which  extends 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  and  has  been 
described  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  myself.  The  marls  and  lime- 
stone of  CEningen  are  recumbent  on  the  molasse,  tliey  are  seen  in 
various  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  are  worked  in  two  quar- 
ries at  different  elevations  above  the  Rhine.  The  lowest  is  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  highest  is  about 
six  hundred  feet  above  its  level.  The  marl  beds  in  both,  rest  on 
molasse,  which,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  is  exposed  beneath 
the  lower  quarries  in  the  denudation  of  the  Rhine,  and  rises  behind 
them  into  the  hills  of  Schienen.  It  would,  therefore,  appear,  that 
the  valley  in  which  the  Rhine  now  flows  was,  at  a  remote  period, 
deeply  excavated  in  the  molasse  ;  and  that,  subsequently,  a  lake  was 
formed  in  one  of  the  broader  parts  of  the  valley,  in  which  marls  and 
limestones  were  deposited.  The  nature  of  the  organic  remains,  and 
their  deposition  in  successive  layers,  not  only  prove  the  long  period 
of  time  which  must  have  elapsed  during  their  accumulation,  but  also 
demonstrate  the  lacustrine  origin  of  the  deposit." 

Mr.  Murchison  has  annexed  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
relative  geological   age   of  the   tertiary  limestone  of  (Eningen : — 
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**  From  the  intermixture  of  species  undistinguisbable  from  those  now 
existing,  with  others  decidedly  extinct,  this  deposit  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  the  earth's  structure ;  indi- 
cating an  intimate  connection  between  the  ancient  state  of  nature, 
and  that  which  now  prevails. 

''  The  deposit  differs  essentially  in  its  organic  remains,  from  any 
other  freshwater  formation,  either  in  France  or  in  the  adjacent  re- 
ffions  of  Germany :  from  its  superposition  over  tertiary  sandstone 
(molasse,)  this  formation  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  roost  re- 
cent. Yet  recent  as  must  have  been  the  (geological)  epoch  of  this 
formation,  the  basin  in  which  it  was  deposited  has  subsequently  been 
re-excavated  to  a  considerable  depth  :  the  proof  of  which  is,  that 
horizontal  beds  still  present  escarpments  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  Rhine,  without  any  barrier  between  them  and  that  river." 

As  no  bones  of  elephants  or  mastodons  have  been  discovered  io 
the  strata  of  (Eningen,  and  as  the  plants  and  animals,  for  the  most 
part,  resemble  existing  species,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  this  part  of  the  globe  had  considerably  decreas- 
ed, and  that  the  country  round  (Eningen  could  no  longer,  support 
theplants  and  animals  of  tropical  climates. 

The  strata  of  (Eningen  may  be  regarded  as  posterior  to  many  of 
the  beds  or  accumulations  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  in  England  and 
other  countries,  that  contain  the  remains  of  elephants,  hippopotami, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  warm  regions.  These  beds  (called  diluvial 
and  alluvial,)  together  with  vast  tracts  of  movable  sand,  cover  no 
small  portion  of  our  present  continents :  they  may  be  regarded  as 
the  loose  vestments  of  the  globe.  Their  description  will  be  deferred 
till  we  complete  the  account  of  the  fixed  and  solid  parts,  presented 
to  observation  by  volcanoes,  and  the  repositories  of  metallic  ores. 


The  county  of  Norfolk  appears  to  be  the  Ultima  Thvle  of  Eng* 
lish  geologists,  who  know  less  of  the  crag  of  that  county  and  of  Suf- 
folk than  would  probably  have  been  the  case,  had  its  locality  been 
beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains.  I  have  never  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  examining  this  singular  formation,  and  scarcely  any  thing  was 
known  respecting  it  before  Mr.  Taylor's  account  was  published  io 
1827.  We  may,  however,  soon  expect  a  more  full  and  satisfactory 
description  of  the  crag,  in  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward's  forthcoming  vol- 
ume on  the  Geology  of  Norfolk.  While  the  present  sheet  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  I  received  from  that  gentleman  the  following 
account  of  the  extent  of  the  crag  : — Its  western  boundary  may  be 
traced  from  near  Weyborn,  on  the  northern  coast,  to  Norwich,  and 
from  thence  to  Bungay  ;  and  from  this  place  a  line  drawn  along  the 
map  of  Suffolk  to  Halesworth,  Wickham-market,  Woodbridge,  and 
Ipswich,  gives  its  western  outline  in  that  county.  The  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  crag  trends  off  to  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ON   BABTHQUAKES   AND   VOLCANOES. 

Pbenomeiia  that  preeede  the  Shock  of  an  Earthquake. — Extent  to  which  the  Wa» 
tf  rs  in  Lakes  aod  Sprinrs  are  agitated  during  Earthquakes. — Extent  to  which 
Earthquakes  are  felt  on  Land. — More  severe  in  Mountains  than  in  lerel  Coon- 
tries. — Connection  between  Eanhauakes  and  Volcanoes. — Electrical  Earth- 
apake8.«*-First  Appearance  of  a  volcano. — Common  Phenomena  attcBdiag 
Yolcanic  ilraptions. — Remarkable  Eruption  of  Sumbawa  in  1815. — Long  Peri- 
oids  of  Repose  in  some  Volcanoes. — Volcano  of  Popocateptl  in  Mexico.— Sub- 
marine Volcanoes ;  their  Appearance  preceded  by  violent  Agitation  of  the  Sea. 
— Submarine  Volcanoes  in  toe  Azores — in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. — Reoeat 
Soboiarine  Volcano  near  Sicily. — Craters  of  Eruption. — Craters  of  Elevaiion.— 
Theory  of  Von  Buch  confirmed  by  analogous  Geological  Facts. — Eruptions  of 
Mad  and  Water  from  Volcanoes. — Groups  of  Volcanic  Islands. — Fall  and  Ex* 
tinetioB  of  a  Volcano.— Vast  Extent  of  some  ancient  Volcanoes. — ^Extinct  VoV> 
canoes  of  Central  France. — Puy  de  Pariou,  the  best  preserved  of  ancient  Volca- 
noes.— Extinct  Volcanoes  in  Germany  and  Asia. — rseudo- Volcanoes. — Volca- 
ais  Rocks  and  Products. — Observations  on  Volcanic  Fire. 

Accustomed  to  view  the  hills  in  our  own  country  in  a  state  of 
profound  repose,  presenting  in  each  succeeding  year,  the  same  uti- 
varied  outline,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  whole 
district  being  covered,  in  the  space  of  a  single  night,  with  new  nKMHH 
tains  and  another  soil ;  yet,  within  the  limits  of  authentic  history, 
such  changes  have  been  produced,  by  the  united  agency  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  For  a  particular  description  of  recent  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  the  changes  they  have  produced  on  the  surround- 
ing countries,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  tlie  works  of  Spallanzani, 
Dolomieu,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  IM.  Humboldt,  and  to  the  re- 
cent account  of  the  Island  of  Java,  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Raffles. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  propose,  1st,  to  describe  those  phenome- 
na that  indicate  the  connection  between  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
and  between  the  volcanoes  in  distant  countries  ;  2dly,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  most  remarkable  recent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  volcanoes,  that  prove  the  extensive  action  of  internal  heat 
on  the  crust  of  the  globe;  and,  3dly,  to  give  a  concise  account  of 
volcanic  rocks  and  products. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  may  be  considered  as  different  effects, 
produced  by  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire.  They  frequently  ac- 
company each  other  ;  and,  in  all  instances,  that  have  been  observed, 
the  first  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  preceded  by  an  earthquake  of  great- 
er or  less  extent.  Volcanoes  do  not  make  their  appearance  in  every 
country  where  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  is  felt :  but  earthquakes 
arc  more  frequent  in  volcanic  districts  than  in  any  other.  Earth- 
quakes are,  almost  always,  preceded  by  an  imcornmon  agitation  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  lakes.     Springs  send  forth  torrenti 
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of  mud,  accompanied  with  a  disagreeable  stench.  The  air  is  gener- 
ally calm,  but  the  cattle  discover  much  alarm,  and  seena  to  be«  in- 
stinciively,  aware  of  approaching  calamity.  A  deep  rumbling  noisei 
like  that  of  carriaf;es  over  a  rough  pavement — a  rushing  sound  Gke 
wind — or  a  tremendous  explosion  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,—- 
immediately  precede  the  shock,  which,  suddenly,  heaves  the  ground 
upwards,  or  tosses  it,  from  side  to  side,  with  violent  and  successive 
vibrations.  The  shock  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  minute  ;  but  il  it 
frequently  succeeded  by  others  of  greater  or  less  violence,  wbichf 
for  a  considerable  time,  continue  to  agitate  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
During  these  shocks,  large  chasms  and  openings  are  made  in  the 
ground,  through  which  smoke  and  flames  are  seen  to  issue :  these 
sometimes  break  out  where  no  chasms  can  be  perceived.  More  fre> 
quently,  stones,  or  torrents  of  water,  are  ejected  from  these  open- 
ings. In  violent  earthquakes,  the  chasms  are  so  extensive,  that  large 
cities  have,  in  a  moment,  sunk  down  and  for  ever  disappeared,  leav- 
ing a  lake  of  water  in  the  place.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Eupheroia  in 
Calabria,  in  1638,  as  described  by  Kircher,  who  was  approaching 
the  place,  when  the  agitation  of  the  ocean  obliged  him  to  land  at 
Lopizicum.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  scenes  of  ruin  every  where  appear- 
ed around  me :  but  my  attention  was  quickly  turned  from  more  re-* 
mote  to  contiguous  danger,  by  a  deep  rumbling  sound,  which  every 
moment  grew  louder.  The  place  where  we  stood  shook  most  dread- 
fully. After  some  time,  the  violent  paroxysm  ceasing,  I  stood  up, 
and  turning  my  eyes  to  look  for  Euphemia,  saw  only  a  frightful  black 
cloud.  We  waited  till  it  had  passed  away,  when  nothing  but  a  dis^ 
mal  and  putrid  lake  was  to  be  seen  where  the  city  once  stood." 

The  extent  to  which  earthquakes  produce  sensible  effects  on  the 
waters  of  springs  and  lakes  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  is  truly  re- 
markable. During  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  in  1775,  almost  all 
the  springs  and  lakes  in  Britain,  and  every  part  of  Europe,  were 
violently  agitated,  many  of  them  throwing  up  mud  and  sand,  ind 
emiuing  a  foetid  odour.  On  the  morning  of  the  earthquake,  the  hot 
springs  at  Toplitz,  in  Bohemia,  suddenly  ceased  for  a  minute  to  floW| 
■nd  then  burst  forth  with  prodigious  violence,  throwing  up  turbid  win 
ter,  the  temperature  of  which  was  higher  than  before ;  it  is  said  to 
have  continued  so,  ever  since.  The  hot  wells  at  Bristol  were  Col- 
oured red,  and  rendered  unfit  for  use,  for  some  months  afterwards^ 
Even  the  distant  waters  of  Lake  Ontario*,  in  North  America,  were 
violently  agitated  at  the  time.  These  phenomena  offer  proofs  of  sub* 
terranean  communications  under  a  large  portion  of  the  globe ;  tber 
also  indicate,  that  a  great  quantity  of  gas  or  elastic  vapour  was,  sud^ 
denly,  generated  and  endeavouring  to  escape.    From  the  foetid  odour 


*  It  has  been  observed  during  many  eathqnakes  in  the  Eastern  States,  that  the 
sabterranean  noise  and  motion  appeared  to  commence  from  the  Lakes,  and  pfo> 
eecd  towards  the  Atlantie  Ocean,  in  a  direction  from  the  north-WMb 
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perceived  in  some  siiuaiions,  it  may  be  inferreil,  thai  ilijs  gas  is  hy- 
drogen or  sdlpb  lire  lied  liydrngeci.  In  alher  instances,  it  may  b« 
steam,  which  condensing  again  would  produce  a  vacuum,  and  oc- 
casion ibe  external  air  la  press  downwards;  this  has  been  obserred 
in  mines,  immediately  afier  ihe  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

The  space  over  which  ibe  vibration  of  the  dry  ground  is  fell  is  rery 
great,  but  generally  wider  in  one  direction  than  another;  and  where 
a  succession  of  earthquakes  has  taken  place  in  the  same  district,  il 
is  observed  that  the  noise  and  shock  approach  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. It  has  been  before  mentioned,  thai  tlie  earthquakes  are  most 
frequent  in  volcanic  districts  ;  but  the  shocks  are  not  the  most  violent 
in  llie  immediate  vicinity  of  volcanoes.  Oji  the  contrary,  they  are 
stronger  in  the  more  distant  part  of  a  volcanic  country.  The  ground 
is  agiiaied  with  greater  force,  as  the  surface  has  a  smaller  number  of 
apertures  conimunicaiing  with  the  interior.  "At  Naples  and  Messina, 
and  St  the  fool  ofCoiopaxi  and  Tungurahua,  earthquakes  are  dread- 
ed only  when  vapours  and  flames  do  not  issue  from  the  craters." — 
Humboldt. 

The  connexion  of  earthquakes  with  volcanoes  was  noticed  by  an- 
cient writers,  and  ihe  latter  were  properly  regarded  as  ibe  openings 
ihrough  which  ibe  inclosed  vapour  and  ignited  matter,  that  occasion 
earthquakes,  found  a  passage.  Strabo,  in  bis  Geography,  states,  thai 
"  ibe  town  of  Regium,  situated  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Stiaiis  of 
Messina,  was  so  called,  according  to  ^schyhis,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  ihe  island  of  Sicily  was  rent  olT  from  the  coniioeot  by 
earthquakes.  Proofs  of  this  arise  out  of  ihe  phenomena  attending 
JEms,  Hnd  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  ibe  Liparo  Islands,  and  even  the 
opposite  coniineni.  Now,  indeed,  when  craters  art  opened,  llirougb 
which  dee  and  ignited  niiiKer  and  water  ire  poured  oiti,  it  is  said  thai 
the  land  near  the  Straits  is  seldom  shaken  by  earthquakes :  but  for- 
merly, when  all  ihe  passages  to  ibe  surface  were  obstructed,  the  fire 
and  vapour  conGned  in  the  earth  occasioned  frequent  earthquakes, 
ind  the  land,  being  rent,  admitted  the  ocean.  At  the  same  time, 
Prochyta  end  an  adjaceni  island  were  also  uirn  oSTrom  the  cominent, 
while  other  islands  rose  from  the  ocean,  as  frequently  happens  SI 
this  day." — (Sirabo  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  every  extensive  earthquake  is  rollowed 
by  a  volcanic  eruption,  more  or  less  remote,  unless  (as  not  unfre- 
quently  happens)  the  elastic  vapour  immediately  escapes  from  fissures 
made  at  the  time,  in  the  countries  that  are  the  most  violently  convul- 
sed. An  earthquake  was  strongly  fell  in  Geneva  when  I  was  there, 
February  19,  1823,  and  did  considerable  damage,  in  several  towns 
■nd  villages  in  Savoy  and  France.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  trav- 
ailed from  Geneva  to  Lyons,  and  from  thence  to  the  ancient  volct- 
noes  near  Clermont-  In  the  course  of  my  route,  I  made  frequent 
inquiries  respecting  the  eSecis  of  ihe  earthquake:  it  appeared  to 
bare  been  most  strongly  felt  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the 
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dMck  was  noc  less  severe  io  the  Tolcanic  district  d*  Ainrergne ;  its 
dmctioD  WIS  from  the  south-east :  and  on  that  day  and  the  foUowiDg 
tbere  were  several  eniptioDs  from  Vesuvius. 

The  frequency  of  earthquakes,  at  particular  periods,  is  well  des«^ 
viog  of  notice*  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  some  of  the  most 
civilised  parts  of  the  world  were  almost  desolated  by  these  awful 
visitations.  Tbrtfce,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  according  to  cotempo* 
raiy  historians,  sufiered  most  severely :  the  earth  was  sgitated  conun* 
iially  for  bng  perkxis,  and  flames  were  seen  to  burst  from  the  earth, 
over  a  vast  extent  of  surface*  On  the  26th  of  January,  A.  D*  447t 
subterranean  thunders  were  heard  from  the  Black  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  earth  was  convulsed,  without  intermission,  for  the  space  of 
six  months ;  in  msny  places,  the  air  seemed  to  be  on  fire ;  towns  and 
larce  tracts  of  ground  were  swaHowed  up  in  Phrygia.  On  the  20tfa 
of  May,  A.  D.  520,  the  city  of  Antioch  was  overturned  bv  a  dread* 
ful  earthquake,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  its  mhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  crushed  in  ruins.  A  raging  fire  covered  the 
ground  on  which  the  city  was  buih,  and  the  district  around ;  spreading 
over  an  extent  of  forty-two  miles  in  diameter,  and  a  surface  of  four- 
teen hundred  square  miles. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  after  the  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon, Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  were,  for  some  time,  repeatedly 
agitated,  by  subterranean  expk>sk>ns ;  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  joumab  of  that  tkne.  JEtna,  which  had  been  in  a  state  of 
profound  repose  for  eighty  years,  broke  out  with  great  activity ;  and, 
according  to  Humboldt,  some  of  the  most  tremendous  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptkms  ever  recorded  in  history  were  witnessed  in 
Mexico.  In  the  night  of  the  19th  of  September,  1759,  a  vast  vol* 
cano  broke  out  in  a  k>fty  cultivated  plain ;  a  tract  of  eround  more 
than  twelve  miles  in  extent,  rose  up  like  a  bladder  to  the  height  of 
five  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  and  six  new  mountains  were  form- 
ed, higher  than  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  Worcestershire.  More  recently 
(b  1812)  the  tremendous  earthquakes  in  the  Caraccas  were  folk>w- 
ed  by  an  eruption  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent's,  from  a  volcano  that 
bad  not  been  burning  since  the  year  1718;  and  vk>lent  oscillatk)Oi 
of  the  ground  were  felt  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  may  be  inferred  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  is  seated  deep  bebw  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  in  confirmation  of  which,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
state,  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  Lisbon  was  nearly  destroyed| 
ail  Europe,  and  a  great  part  of  northern  Africa,  feh  the  shock  more 
or  less  severely :  iu  eflfects  were  also  sensible  across  the  Atlantie, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  Incredible  aa  h 
may  seem,  one  fourth  of  the  northern  hemisphere  wss  agitated  by  the 
same  earthquake.  The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  was  raised  above  the 
surface  of  ine  ocean,  and  flame  and  vapour  were  discbarted :  this 
wu  observed  by  vesseb  at  sea.    If  we  take  a  terrestrial  ptDbet  and 
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cover  iliose  psrts  of  it  that  were  Uius  affecied  by  the  eanhtiutke  wiib 
bisck  cnpe,  we  shall  obiain  a  more  distinct  ide;i  of  ilie  exieiii  of  sur- 
face sliaken,  than  a  mere  verbal  description  cbd  convey.  This  ap- 
pears 10  have  been  one  of  ihe  most  severe  shocks  thai  ibe  old  cod- 
tineni  had  eiperienced  for  several  cemuries.  The  cause  nbich 
coiiM  efl'eci  a  siniulianeous  concussion  over  such  a  vasi  esieol,  must 
probably  have  been  seated  nearly  midway  between  the  centre  of  ih« 
globe  and  its  surface. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  general,  earthquakes  are  more  se- 
verely  felt  in  mountainous  llian  in  low  countries :  (his  migUt  be  ei- 
pecied  from  ihe  structure  of  the  earili.*  In  alpine  districts,  (be  pri- 
mary mouQtains  are  not  pressed  with  the  incumbent  mass  of  second- 
ary rocks;  and,  consequently,  in  such  situations,  the  resistance  lo  ■ 
force  acting  from  beneath  will  be  much  less,  ns  all  the  weight  of  sec- 
ondary rock  is  removed.  In  very  violent  earthquakes,  the  secnod- 
■ry  strata  are  broken  or  agitated  ;  but  proofs  are  not  wanting,  of  le»- 
s  being  stopped  by  ibeir  pressure.  Humboldt  says,  he 
baa  seen  workmen  hasten  rrnm  the  mines  of  Marienburgh,  in  Saii>- 
ny,  alrirmed  by  agitations  of  the  earib  that  were  not  felt  at  (be  sur- 
face. During  the  earthquake  ut  Lisbon,  the  miners  in  Derby^ire 
felt  (he  rocks  move,  and  heard  noises  which  were  scarcely  perceiv- 
ed by  those  above.  That  an  expansive  force,  acting  froiD  beneathf 
a  the  proximate  cause  of  earthquakes,  can  scarcely  be  dented;  tnd 
ihe  prodigious  power  of  sieatn,  when  suddenly  generated,  seenu 
equal  to  (heir  production,  if  the  quantity  be  sufficiently  great.  It  a 
said,  ibni  a  single  drop  of  water  faUing  into  a  furnace  of  mehed  cop- 
per, will  blow  up  ibe  whole  building.  This  may  be  an  exaggerated 
■(■(ement :  but  the  prodigious  force  of  steam  at  bigb  (emperaiures  is 
well  known,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  tliai  if  ■  cur- 
rent of  subterrsneBD  water  were  to  6nd  access  to  a  mass  of  lava  mb 
oy  miles  in  extent,  and  most  )0(ensely  hea(ed,  it  notild  produce  an 
earthquake  more  or  less  violent,  in  proporttou  to  (he  quantny  of  steam 
generated,  and  its  distance  from  the  surface.  When  the  hydrt^en 
CBS  exploded  in  a  mine  near  Workington,  in  Cumberland,  a  shock 
£ke  that  of  an  eanbquake  was  felt  by  ships  in  the  rirer,  at  two  miW 
dJBlance. 

Tbe  horrid  crash,  like  the  rattling  of  carriages,  which  precedes 
earthquakes,  may  be  occasioned  by  the  rending  of  tbe  rocks,  or 
pantng  of  tbe  strata  through  which  the  confined  vapour  is  (brciag  a 


All  tbe  phenomena  that  accompany  earthquakes  indtcMe  the  in- 
tense operaiioo  of  elastic  vapour,  expanding  and  endeaTouring  to  e^ 
capt  where  the  least  resistance  is  presented,  and  prodocing  vibn* 
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ttoos  of  th«  solid  jtrtta.  The  intimate  connectioD  between  etrtb* 
quakes  and  volcanic  agency^  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  illustra* 
tion.  All  volcanic  eruptions  are  preceded  by  earthquakes,  of  great- 
er or  less  extent ;  but  all  earthquakes  are  not  attended  by  voksa* 
nic  eruptions.  The  elastic  vapour  may  sometimes  6nd  vent  through 
existing  6ssures  and  apertures ;  or,  the  aqueous  vapour  may  meet 
with  subterranean  currents  of  cold  water,  and  suddenly  collapse,  pro* 
ducing  a  second  earthquake  in  a  contrary  direction.  In  commoo 
language,  the  agitation  of  the  ground,  when  the  surface  is  not  brok* 
en,  is  called  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Since  the  records  of  his- 
tory, there  have  been  no  earthquakes  in  Great  Britain  eoual  in  inten- 
sity to  what  have  taken  place  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe*  Id 
the  year  1247,  a  general  earthquake  is  said  to  have  extended  over 
England ;  it  threw  down  the  church  of  St.  Michael's,  on  the  Hill  at 
Glastonbury.  The  greatest  earthquake  recorded  in  England,  took 
place  November  14,  1318.  On  April  the  6th,  1580,  an  earthquake, 
felt  in  London  and  Westminster,  threw  down  a  part  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  and  of  the  Temple  church.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  time, 
ten  years  seldom  elapse  without  the  shock  of  an  earthauake  being 
felt  in  some  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  these  are  too  feeble  to  re- 
quire historic  notice.  We  have  evidence,  however,  of  mighty  earth- 
J  makes  having  shaken  the  surface  of  this  part  of  the  globe.  The 
aults  and  dislocations  of  the  strata,  of  which  some  account  has  been 
given  in  different  parts  of  the  present  volume,  must  have  been  ac- 
companied, during  their  formation,  with  more  violent  agitation  of  the 
ground  than  any  recorded  in  history ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  at  that 
period,  the  land  which  now  forms  Great  Britain  had,  only  partially, 
emerged  from  the  ocean. 

Soon  after  ilie  discovery  of  the  Leyden  Phial,  many  natural  phe- 
nomena were  ascribed  to  electric  action,  and  earthquakes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  electric  shocks,  acting  with  great  intensity 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  electric  theory  of  earthquakes  was 
soon  discarded  as  untenable ;  but  now,  when  the  identity  of  mag- 
netic and  electric  agency  seems  in  many  respects,  to  be  established, 
it  may  deserve  consideration,  whether  an  interruption  to  the  magnet- 
ic or  electric  currents,  which  circulate  through  the  earth,  may  not, 
sometimes,  occasion  earthquakes,  acting  almost  instantaneously  over 
large  portbns  of  the  globe. 

If,  as  some  philosophers  maintain,  there  is  a  central  6re  under 
every  part  of  the  globe,  or  if  certain  spaces  only  are  filled  with  ig- 
nited matter,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  chemical  changes  are  tak- 
ing place,  which  will  also  change  the  electrical  relations  between 
mineral  beds.  A  series  of  strata  may  act  like  the  plates  of  an  im- 
mense voltaic  battery,  and  discharge  the  electricity  from  one  inter- 
nal part  of  the  globe  to  another,  exciting  vibrations  that  may  agitate 
a  whole  hemisphere.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  resided, 
several  years,  near  the  feet  of  the  Himmahlaya  mounuins,  that  peals 
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of  subterranean  thunder  nere  sometimes  heard  which  resembled  at- 
□spheric  ihitnder,  but  were  inconceivably  louder  and  more  appal- 
ling :  ihey  were  followed  by  earthquakes.  Humboldi  also  meniioni 
the  frequency  of  subteranean  thunder  in  some  districts  bordering  the 
Andes. 

In  volcanic  phenomena,  we  observe  a  canse  in  present  activity, 
that  can  overthrow  mountains,  form  new  islands,  and  raise  up  the 
bed  of  the  ocean :  hence  ihe  geologist  may  infer,  that  the  same 
cause,  acting  with  greater  iniensily  and  more  esiensively,  has  been 
the  agent  employed  by  the  Author  of  nature,  lo  elevate  new  and 
submerge  ancient  continents,  and  to  change  and  renovate  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  We  are  indeed  acquainted  with  uo  other  natural  agent 
that  can  have  efTecied  the  mighty  changes  which  the  crust  of  our 
planet  has  undergone.  The  products  of  volcanoes,  particularly  of 
ancient  ones,  are  analogous  in  their  composition  and  internal  struc- 
ture to  the  oldest  rocks  of  granite,  sienite  and  porphyry,  and  indi- 
cate not  obscurely,  the  mode  in  which  these  rocks  were  formed : 
hence  the  study  of  volcanoes  and  volcanic  rocks,  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  science  of  geology.  Werner  and  his  disciples,  how- 
,  held  that  volcanoes  were  produced  merely  by  the  ignition  of 
beds  of  coal,  in  the  secondary  strata. 

Volcanoes  are  openings  made  in  the  earth's  surface  by  iotemal 
fires ;  they,  regularly,  or  at  intervals,  throw  out  smoke,  vapour,  flame, 
large  stones,  sand  and  melted  stone  called  lava,  Some  volcanoes 
throw  out  torrents  of  mud  and  boiling  water.  Volcanoes,  most  fre- 
quently, exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  or  large  lakes,  and  also  break 
out  from  unfathomable  depths  below  ihe  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
form  new  islands  and  reefs  of  rock.  When  a  volcano  breaks  out  in 
anew  situation,  it  is  preceded  by  violent  earthquakes,  the  healed  sur- 
face of  the  ground  frequently  swells  and  heaves  up,  undl  a  Gssure  or 
rent  is  formed  sometimes  of  vast  extent.  Through  this  opening  masses 
of  rock,  with  flame,  smoke  and  lava,  are  thrown  out,  choke  up  part  of 
the  passage,  and  confine  the  eruption  to  one  aperiure  or  more,  round 
which  conical  hills  or  mountains  are  formed.  The  concavity,  in  the 
centre,  is  called  the  crater.  The  indications  of  an  approaching  erup- 
tion from  a  dormant  volcano,  are  an  increase  of  smoke  from  the 
summit,  which  sometimes  rises  to  a  vast  height,  branching  in  the 
form  of  a  pine  tree.  Tremendous  explosions,  like  the  firing  of  ai- 
tiller)',  commence  after  the  increase  of  smoke,  and  are  succeeded 
by  red  coloured  (lames,  and  showers  of  stones.  At  length,  the  hri 
flows  out,  from  the  top  of  the  craier,  or  breaks  through  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  and  covers  the  neighbouring  plains  with  melted  matter, 
which,  becoming  consolidated,  forms  a  stony  mass,  often  not  leu 
than  some  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  and  several  yards  in  ibiclE- 
ness.  The  eruption  of  lava  has  been  known  to  continue,  several 
months.  Intensely  black  clouds,  composed  of  a  kind  of  dark  colour- 
ed sand  or  powder,  improperly  called  ashes,  are  ifarown  out  of  the 
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crater,  after  the  lava  ceases  to  flow,  and  sometimes  at  noon  day  in- 
volve the  surrounding  country  in  total  darkness.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion, the  colour  of  the  volcanic  sand  changes  to  white :  it  consbts 
of  pumice  in  a  finely  comminuted  state.  During  an  eruption  of 
iEtna,  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circuit  was  covered 
with  a  stratum  of  volcanic  sand  or  ashes  twelve  feet  thick.  When 
the  lava  flows  freely,  the  earthquakes  and  explosions  become  less  vk>- 
lent ;  which  proves  that  they  were  occasioned  by  the  confinement 
of  the  erupted  matter,  both  gaseous  and  solid.  The  smoke  and  va- 
pour of  volcanoes  are  highly  electrical. 

The  quantity  of  lava  thrown  out  during  a  single  emption  of  a  vol- 
cano, seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  observed  volca- 
nic coimtries.  Kircher,  in  his  Mundus  Subterraneusj  lib.  vi.  cap. 
8.,  published  in  1660,  says,  that  the  ejections  of  Mount  £tna  would 
if  collected,  form  a  mass  twenty  times  as  large  as  the  mountain  it- 
self; and  a  few  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1669,  the  same  mountain 
covered  with  a  fresh  current  of  lava  eighty  four  square  miles;  and 
again  in  1775,  according  to  Dolomicuj  the  same  volcano  poured  out 
another  stream  of  lava,  twelve  miles  in  length,  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  seat  of  tlie  fire  is  not  in  ihe  mountain  itself,  but  deep  in  the  earth : 
the  volcano  is  not  the  furnace,  but  the  chimney ;  and  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  bear  this  in  mind,  if  we  would  form  an  adequate  idea,  of  the  exten- 
sive effects  of  volcanic  action.  Seneca  appears  to  have  formed  a  dis* 
tinot  notion  of  the  seat  of  volcanic  fire,  when  he  remarks,  that  the  vol- 
cano does  not  supply  the  fire,  it  only  aflbrds  it  a  passage  "  in  ipso 
montenon  alimentum  habet  sed  vtam."  The  largest  known  current  of 
modern  lava  was  formed  by  a  volcano  in  Iceland  in  1783 ;  it  is  sixty 
miles  in  length,  and  twelve  broad,  equalling  in  extent  any  continuous 
rock  formation  in  England.  The  most  extraordinary  volcanic  erup- 
tion recorded  in  history  for  the  extent  of  its  effects,  took  place  in 
Sumbawa,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  April,  1815.  It  is  des- 
cribed in  the  history  of  Java,  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Raffles. 

'^  This  eruption  extended  perceptible  evidences  of  its  existence 
over  the  whole  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to  a  circumference  of  a 
tliousand  statute  miles  from  its  centre,  by  tremulous  motions  and  the 
report  of  explosions ;  while  within  the  range  of  its  more  immediate 
activity,  embracing  a  space  of  three  hundred  miles  around,  it  produ- 
ced the  most  astonishing  effects,  and  excited  the  most  alarming  ap- 
prehensions. In  Java,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  it 
seemed  to  be  awfully  present.  The  sky  was  overcast  at  noon  day 
with  clouds  of  ashes ;  the  sun  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere, 
whose  '  palpable'  density  he  was  unable  to  peneUrate ;  showers  of 
ashes  covered  the  houses,  the  streets  and  the  jfields,  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches ;  and  amid  this  darkness,  explosions  were  beard  at 
intervals,  like  the  report  of  artillery  or  the  noise  of  distant  thunder. 
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So  fully  did  the  resemblaoce  of  the  noises  to  the  report  of  cmmoD 
impress  the  minds  of  some  officers,  that,  from  an  apprebenston  of 
pirates  on  the  coast,  vessels  were  dispatched  to  aflbrd  relief.  Su- 
perstition on  the  other  hand  was  busily  at  work  on  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  and  attributed  the  reports  to  an  artillery  of  a  difierent  des- 
cription to  that  of  pirates.  All  conceived  that  the  effects  experien- 
ced might  be  caused  by  eruptions  of  some  of  the  numerous  volca- 
noes on  the  island ;  but  no  one  could  have  conjectured  that  the  show- 
ers of  ashes  which  darkened  the  air  and  covered  the  ground  of  the 
eastern  districts  of  Java,  could  have  proceeded  from  a  mountain  in 
Sumbawa,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles." 

The  lieutenant-governor  of  Java  directed  a  circular  to  the  differ- 
ent residents,  requiring  them  to  transmit  to  the  governor  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  this  eruption*  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  erupdon,  is  the  distance 
at  which  the  explosions  were  heard  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea. 
"  From  Sumbawa  to  the  part  of  Sumatra  where  the  sound  was  no- 
ticed, is  about  nine  hundred  and  seventy  geographical  miles.  From 
Sumbawa  to  Ternate,  is  a  distance  of  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  distance  to  which  the  cloud  of  ashes  was  carried  so 
thickly  as  to  produce  utter  darkness  was  clearly  pointed  out  to  be 
die  Island  of  Celebes,  and  the  district  of  Grisik  in  Java ;  the  former 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  nautical  miles  in  a  direct  line,  the  latter 
more  than  three  hundred  geographical  miles."  The  greatest  dis- 
tance at  which  the  eruption  of  any  volcano  had  been  previously 
heard,  is  six  hundred  miles :  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  explo- 
sions from  Cotopaxi  are  sometimes  sensibly  heard  at  that  distance 
from  the  volcano,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  highest  in  the 
American  continent. 

The  long  period  of  repose  which  sometimes  takes  place  between 
two  eruptions  of  the  same  volcano,  is  particularly  remarkable.  From 
the  building  of  Rome  to  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  Vesuvius,  though  it  had  evidently  been  in  a  prior  state 
of  activity,  as  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  eruption  of  that  year,  are  paved  with  lava.  From  the  12th  to 
the  16th  century  it  remained  quiet,  for  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
and  the  crater  was  overgrown  with  lofty  trees.  The  crater  was  de- 
scended by  Bracchini,  an  Italian  writer,  prior  to  the  great  eruption 
of  1631  :  the  bottom  was  at  that  time  a  vast  plain,  surrounded  by 
caverns  and  grottoes.  yEtna  has  continued  burning  since  the  time 
of  the  poet  Pindar,  with  occasional  intervals  of  repose,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding thirty  or  forty  years. 

The  eruptions  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  have  been  very  rare  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries.  According  to  Humboldt,  "  the  long  in- 
tervals of  repose  appear  to  characterize  volcanoes  highly  elevated. 
Stromboli,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest,  is  always  burning ;  the  erup- 
tions of  Vesuvius  are  rarer,  but  still  more  frequent  than  those  of 
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MtatL.  The  colossal  summits  of  the  Andes,  Cotopaxi  sod  Tuogu- 
rabua,  scarcely  have  an  enipdoD  once  in  a  century.  The  Peak  of 
Teneriflb  seemed  to  be  extinguished  for  ninety  two  years,  when  it 
made  its  last  eruption  by  a  lateral  opening  in  1798.  In  this  interval, 
Vesuvius  had  sixteen  eruptions."  The  greatest  eruptions  of  lava 
from  JEiBB.  and  Vesuvius  are  always  from  the  sides  of  these  moun- 
tains ;  but  these  lateral  eruptions  finish  by  an  ejection  of  ashes  and 
flames  from  the  crater  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  In  the  Peak 
of  Teneriflb,  an  eruption  of  lava  from  the  summit  has  not  taken 
place  for  ages;  and  in  the  recent  great  eruption  of  1798,  the  crater 
remained  inactive,  nor  did  its  bottom  fall  m. 

The  observation  of  M.  Humboldt,  that  bfty  volcanoes  have  the 
longest  periods  of  repose,  will  not  be  found  universally  correct. 
The  small  volcano  of  Volcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  was  in  a 
dormant  state  for  thirteen  hundred  years,  while  the  vokano  of  Popo- 
catapetl,  fourteen  leagues  from  Mexico,  which  is  nearly  eighteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
constant  activity.  It  was  ascended  by  Lieutenant  William  Glennie, 
in  1827.  The  volcano  rises  from  a  country  that  is  8216  feet  above 
the  sea ;  its  sides  are  thickly  wooded  with  pine  forests  to  the  height 
of  nearly  13,000  feet :  beyond  this  altitude  vegetation  ceased  en- 
tirely. The  ground  consisted  of  loose  black  sand  of  considerable 
depth,  in  which  numerous  fragments  of  pumice  and  basalt  were  dis- 
persed ;  above  this,  were  several  projecting  ridgesof  loose  fragments 
of  basalt,  arranged  one  above  another.  At  the  sunmnit,  the  mercury 
subsided  to  15.63  inches.  The  crater  appeared  to  extend  one  mile 
in  diameter ;  the  interior  walls  consisted  of  masses  of  rock,  arranged 
perpendicularly,  and  marked  by  numerous  vertical  channels,  filled, 
in  many  places,  with  black  sand.  Four  horizontal  circles  of  rock, 
differently  cobured,  were  also  noticed  within  the  crater.  From  the 
edges  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  its  perpendicular  walls,  several 
small  columns  of  vapour  arise,  smelling  strongly  of  sulphur.  The 
noise  was  incessant,  resembling  that  beard  near  the  sea  shore  during 
a  storm.  At  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes,  the  sound  increased, 
followed  by  an  irruption  of  stones :  the  larger  fell  again  into  the  cra- 
ter, the  smaller  were  projected  into  the  ravine  through  which  the 
parQr  had  ascended. 

The  volcano  of  Popocatapetl  is,  perhaps,  the  loftiest  active  voka- 
DO  that  has  been  ascended,  and  yet^  according  to  Humbddt,  it  some- 
times pours  out  currents  of  lava  from  the  summit. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  hydrostatics,  and  know  the  im- 
mense power  that  would  be  required  to  raise  even  a  column  of  water 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  top  of  Popocatapetl,  £tna,  or  Ten- 
erifie,  will  not  be  surprised  that,  in  lofty  volcanic  mountains,  the  hva 
forces  itself  out  of  the  sides,  and  rarely  rises  to  the  top  of  ibe  crater. 
It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  force  required  to  raise  a  cokinn  of 
lava  to  the  height  of  the  suronut  of  Teneriffe,  (twelve  thousand  five 
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Iniodred  feet,)  would  be  equal  to  that  of  odo  iboiuaiid  atmospbei^; 
add  M.  I^ubu'mPOD,  ykbof  has  made  the  calcalationi  statesi  that  if^aa 
openiag  were'  efibeted  iathe  volcano  at  the  levd  of-  the  sea,  uDder 
the  above  pressure^  the  lava  and  stones  would  be  forced  out,  whfa  a 
vdocitjr  equal  to  two  hundred  and  sevenijr  metres,  or  eight  hundred 
fe^  per  sioeond.— Tome  i.  p.  173. 

The  elevation  of  volcanic  craters  vaiying,  as  Humboldt  observes, 
from  w  hundred  to  eighteen  thousand  feet,  must  not  only  influeoce 
the  freqUeoqr  of  their  eruptions,  but  must  modify  also  the  quafirr  of 
the  substances  ejected. — **  Some  volcanoes,  like  Teneriflb,  eject  kia 
only  from  their  sides,  although  it  has  a  cMer  on  its  summit ;  otben 
have  lateral  eruptions,  as  I  observed  at  Antisana  in  Quito,  at  the  bdght 
of  thirteen  thousaiid  feet,  and  their  summit  has  never  been  pierced. 
Others,  akboughi  as  manjr  phenomena  indicate,  equally  hollow  in  their 
interior,  act  only  mechanically  on  the  surrounding  country,  breab'ng 
the  strata  and  changmg  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus,  thevolGaoiG 
mooDtain  of  Chimboraio,  with  its  dome  of  volcanic  porphjnry,  {tnh 
dlyte^  at  the  height  of  twenty  two  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  has 
DO  permanent  aperture  on  its  summit  or  its  sides :  the  Small  enter 
by  wlucb  its  eruptions  are  effected,  is  placed  on  the  Plain  of  GalpL 
^nie  volcano  of  Pichmca,  fifteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  ndiich  I 
have  particularly  studied,  has  never  ejected  a  current  of  lavai  since 
the-  excavation  of  the  present  valleys.  On  the  contrary,  the  volcano 
of  Popocataped  in  Mexico,  sixteen  thousand  (according  to  Lieutenant 
Glemue,  near  eighteen  tbotisand)  feet  in  height,  pours  out  narrow  cur» 
rents  of  lava,  like  those  from  the  smaller  volcanoes  of^  Auvergne  or 
Italy." 

Submarine  volcanoes  are  preceded  by  a  violent  boiling  and  agita- 
tion of  the  water,  and  by  the  discharge  of  volumes  of  gas  and  vapour, 
which  take  fire  and  roll,  in  sheets  of  flame,  over  the  surface  of  the 
waves.  Masses  of  rock  are  darted,  with  great  violence,  through  the 
water,  and  accumulate  till  they  form  new  islands.  Sometimes,  dur- 
ing an  eruption,  the  crater  of  the  volcano  rises  out  of  the  sea.  In 
1783,  a  submarine  volcano  broke  out  near  Iceland,  which  formed  a 
new  island ;  it  raged  with  great  fury  for  several  months.  The  island 
afterwards  sunk,  leaving  only  a  reef  of  rocks.  In  December,  1720, 
a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  at  Terccira,  one  of  the  Azores ;  the 
next  morning,  a  new  island  nine  miles  in  circumference  was  seen, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  column  of  smoke :  it  afterwards 
sunk  to  a  level  with  the  sea.  A  small  island  was  formed  in  1811, 
by  a  submarine  volcano,  at  a  little  distance  from  St.  Michael's,  one 
of  the  Azores :  the  captain  of  the  Sabrina  frigate,  who  witnessed  its 
formation,  described  it  as  a  mass  of  black  rock,  equal  in  height  to 
the  high  Tor  at  Matlock.  A  gendeman  who  visited  the  Azores  in 
1813,  informs  me  that  it  has  sunk  down  and  disappeared  :  there  is 
now  eighty  fathoms  of  water  in  the  place. 
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Near  Santorini,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  suhmarine  volcanoes 
have  repeatedly  burst  forth,  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and 
formed  several  new  islands :  three  of  the  ancient  eruptions  are  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Seneca.  The  last  eruption  was  in  the 
year  1767. 

So  recently  as  the  year  1831,  a  submarine  volcano,  attended  witlj 
all  the  phenomena  before  described,  broke  out,  not  far  from  the 
island  oi  Sicily.  It  was  visited  by  some  French  geologists  in  Sep- 
tember, soon  after  the  eruptions  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  allow  them 
to  land.  Its  circumference  was  found,  by  measurement,  to  be  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  yards,  its  height  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  It  appeared  to  be  composed  entirely  of  scoriae  and  loose  vol- 
canic fragments ;  in  the  centre  of  these,  were  some  hard  globular 
blocks  of  lava,  but  they  appeared  to  have  been  projected  from  the 
crater.  The  borders  of  the  crater  were  about  two  hundred  feet 
high  on  one  side,  and  about  forty  on  the  other ;  the  bottom  was  filled 
with  orange-coloured  water,  and  covered  with  a  thick  froth.  White 
vapours  issued  continually,  not  only  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  but  from  innumerable 
fissures  in  the  whole  ground,  and  from  the  adjacent  sea.  The  black 
sand  on  one  side  of  the  island,  for  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  appeared 
burning.  Bubbles  of  gas  or  vapour  rose,  apparently  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth,  and  they  threw  up,  with  a  slight  detonation,  volca- 
nic sand  and  particles.  This  volcanic  island  had  risen  from  the 
depth  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
M.  Prevot  states  his  belief  that  this  volcano  ejected  currents  of  sub- 
marine lava ;  and  though  the  island  is  composed  of  scoris  and  frag- 
ments thrown  out  of  the  crater,  which  is  what  the  French  denomi- 
nate a  crater  of  eruption,  yet  that  it  was  preceded  by  an  upheaving 
of  the  soil,  {soulevement,)  and  that  there  is  a  belt  of  rocks  at  the 
base,  which  are  the  border  of  a  crater  of  elevation,  [cratere  de  soU' 
levement,)  M.  Prevot  anticipated,  that  owing  to  the  loose  materials 
of  which  this  island  is  composed,  it  would  not  k)ng  resist  the  action 
of  the  waves.  Indeed,  the  island  appeared  to  have  suffered  consid- 
erable degradation  before  the  French  geologists  landed,  for  Captain 
Senhouse,  who  visited  it  the  preceding  month,  August  3d,  stated  its 
circumference  to  be  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  According  to 
Captain  Swinburne,  who,  on  the  19tb  of  July,  observed  some  of  the 
earliest  eruptions  from  this  volcano,  the  external  diameter  of  the 
crater  was  estimated  at  from  seventy  to  eighty  yards ;  it  was  not 
then  more  than  about  twenty  feet  above  the  sea.  The  agitated  wa- 
ter in  the  crater  escaped  by  an  opening  on  one  side :  he  says,  "Af- 
ter the  volcano  had  emitted,  for  some  time,  its  usual  quantities  oi' 
white  steam,  suddenly  the  whole  aperture  was  filled  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  hot  cinders  and  dust,  rushing  upwards  to  the  height  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  with  a  loud  roaring  noise ;  then  falling  into  the 
sea,  on  all  sides,  with  a  still  louder  noise.     Renewed  explosions  of 
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hot  cinders  aud  dust  were  quickly  succeeding  each  other,  wbilo 
forked  llghtniag,  accompanied  by  rattling  thunder,  darted  from  all 
directions  within  ilie  column  now  darkened  with  dust,  greatly  in- 
creased in  volume,  and  distorted  by  sudden  gusts  and  nhirlninds." 
The  latitude  of  tliis  island  is,  or  rather  was,  37°  11'  north,  and  hit- 
gimde  east  12°  44'. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  in  the  following  year,  the  top  of  ibfl 
island  was  somewhat  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  laiisr 
end  of  February,  soundings  had  been  made  at  different  Umes,  which 
discovered  depths  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea  to  the  cone  of  the  volcano.  This  suddett  ' 
sinking  down  of  the  volcano  muiii  be  attribuied  to  the  subsidence  of 
the  ground  beneath  it. 

The  French  geologists  who  visited  this  submarine  volcano  dcscribt 
the  island  as  being  a  crater  of  erupiion  (crofere  iTeruplion),  white' 
the  base  below  the  sea  is  supposed  lo  have  been  formed  by  the  u{^ 
heaving  of  solid  rocks,  or  to  be  a  crater  of  elevation  {tralcre  J^ 
soulivement.) 

Craters  of  eruption  are  formed  by  (he  accumulation  of  lava  or  ' 
other  volcanic  matter  around  the  orifice  from  whence  they  flowed 
or  were  projected.  Such  is,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  greater  aaoh' 
ber  of  volcanic  craters.  That  eminent  geologist.  Von  Buch,  how-. 
ever,  maintains,  that  beds  of  primary,  or  other  rocks,  have  beei 
sometimes  raised  from  beneath  (he  sea  to  considerable  elevations,  be- 
fore the  subterranean  (ire  had  opened  a  passage  for  the  eruption  of 
lava  or  scoria;.  Suppose  successive  beds  of  lava  lohave  been  poui^ 
ed  llirough  a  chasm  over  the  botiom  of  the  ocean,  ami  afiLTwards 
consolidated,  and  the  chasm  to  become  covered  by  an  immense 
mess  of  solid  lava ;  in  a  succeeding  paroxysm,  the  volcanic  oiergy 
being  unable  to  force  a  passage  through  the  former  opening,  aod 
thus  acting  with  compressed  intensity,  might  upheave  the  beds  of 
flubraarine  lava  and  the  subjacent  rocks  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  sea,  before  a  new  passage  was  opened  for  a  subsequeni 
eruption.  This  would  be  a  crater  of  elevation.  With  the  ancient 
lava,  the  lower  beds  of  granite  or  other  rocks  might  also  be  raised  up. 
This  mode  of  volcanic  operation  is  so  analogous  to  that  which  has 
up-beaved  mountain  masses  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  that  I  am  ■ 
a  loss  to  conjecture  on  what  principle  it  has  been  objected  to.  Let 
the  reader  refer  to  the  position  of  the  beds  at  Wren's  Nest  HiU,  near 
Dudley,  and  their  continguity  to  bssah  (Plate  HI.  fig.  4.) ;  or,  what 
may  be  more  directly  to  the  purpose,  let  him  turn  to  iba  sectioa 
of  Crich  Cliff  (page  95.),  in  which  the  strata  encircle  and  cover 
the  hill,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  and  in  which  there  is  a  mass  of  load- 
stone near  the  centre.  Few  geologists  will  deny  that  the  beds  have 
been  up-4ieaved  by  a  power  acting  from  beneath ;  or  that  the  protrti- 
sion  of  beds  of  volcanic  loadstone  was  the  original  cause  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  strata.     If  the  up-hearing  power  at  Crich  Cliff  had 
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been  increased  in  intensity,  and  a  passage  been  opened  near  the 
sonimit,  through  which  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of  scoris  had 
been  projected,  we  should  have  had  a  crater  of  elevation,  though  its 
structure  and  mode  of  formation  might  have  been  concealed  by  vol- 
canic substances  covering  the  original  rock.  Von  Buch  and  Hum- 
boldt have  been  challenged  to  discover  a  single  volcanic  cone  com- 
posed exclusively  of  marine  or  of  freshwater  strata ;  bat  surely  this 
IS  overlooking  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  cone  must  be  form- 
ed :  the  eruptions  from  the  crater,  when  once  open,  would  cover  a 
great  part  of  the  external  cone  with  lava  and  volcanic  matter.  The 
above  eminent  geokgists  might  show  Crich  Cliff  and  Wren's  Nest 
Hill,  as  presenting  a  triumphant  confirmatibn  of  the  theory  of  eleva- 
tion ;  a  confirmation  not  the  less  satisfactory,  because  the  volcanic 
action  had  been  arrested  precisely  at  the  point,  where  the  truth  of 
the  theory  was  rendered  most  apparent. 

The  island  called  the  New  Kamenoi,  raised  near  St.  Erini  during 
a  submarine  eruption  in  the  year  1707,  was  composed  partly  of  lime- 
stone, and  covered  with  living  shells,  which  prove  that  the  rock  was 
upraised  in  a  solid  mass.  Volcanic  islands,  of  great  elevation,  have 
been  raised,  in  the  present  century,  in  the  group  called  Aleutian 
Islands ;  and  as  they  remain  permanent,  with  little  diminution  of 
height,  it  is  supposed  by  Von  Buch  that  they  consist  of  solid  rock. 

The  marine  limestone  on  the  sides  of  J£tna,  offers  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  elevation,  though  the  strata 
may  have  been  subsequently  disturbed,  and  dip  in  different  direc- 
tions. I  have  in  my  possession  an  enormous  marine  shell,  or  gigantic 
cerithium.  According  to  the  notice  written  upon  it  by  the  late  Fau- 
jas  St.  Fond,  it  was  obtained  from  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  in- 
dicates that  this  vast  volcanic  mountain,  was  originally  a  crater  of  el- 
evation raised  from  the  sea. 

Some  volcanoes  in  Europe,  and  many  in  the  Andes,  throw  out 
aqueous  torrents,  intermixed  with  mud  and  stones;  indeed,  the  Amer- 
ican volcanoes  more  frequently  eject  mud  than  lava.     Eruptions  of 
water  from  ^tna  and  Vesuvius  are  rare,  and  some  which  have  been 
described  as  flowing  from  the  crater  of  the  former,  have  been  mere- 
ly the  torrents  of  melted  water  from  snow  on  its  summit.     The  vol- 
cano of  Macaluba,  in  Sicily,  presents  the  phenomena  of  mud,  water, 
and  stones  thrown  put  of  the  crater.     Ferrara  describes  an  alarming 
eruption  which  took  place  on   the  29th  of  September,  1777: — 
"Dreadful  noises  were  heard  all  round  ;  ^nd  from  the  midst  of  the 
phin,  in  which  was  formed  a  vast  gulf,  an  immense  column  of  mud 
trose  to  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  which,  abandoned  by 
the  impulsive  force,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  large  tree  at  the 
top.     In  the  middle,  stones  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  were  darted  vio- 
lently and  vertically,  within  the  body  of  the  column.     This  terrible 
explosion  lasted  half  an  hour,  when  it  became  quiet ;  but  after  a  few 
R^mites  resumed  its  course,  and  with  these  intermissions  continued 
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nil  ilie  day.  During  ihc  lime  of  (bis  phenomenon,  a  pungent  odour 
of  sulpburetled  hydrogen  gas  was  perceived  at  a  great  distaDce,tO  the 
surprise  of  tlie  tnhabiiants,  who  did  not  dare  to  approach  ibis  spot 
on  account  of  the  horrible  noises.  But  many  came  the  following 
day,  and  found  that  the  new  great  orifice,  had  ejected  several  streams 
of  li(]uid  chalk  (crela),  which  bad  covered,  with  an  ashy  crust  nf 
many  feet,  all  the  surrounding  space,  filling  ibe  cavities  and  chinks. 
The  liard  substances  ejecied  were  fragments  of  calcareous  tufi,  of 
crysialtiKed  gypsum,  pebbles  of  quartz,  and  iron  pyrites,  which  bad 
lost  ibeir  lustre,  and  were  broken  in  pieces.  All  these  substances 
form  ibe  outward  circuit  at  ibis  day.     The  unpleasant  smell  of  sul- 

[>liur  still  continued,  and  ibc  water  which  remained  in  the  boles  was 
101  for  many  months;  while  a  keen  smell  of  burning  issued  frwn 
ibo  numerous  orifices  around  the  great  gulf,  which  is  now  completely 
filled." 

Volcanoes  frequently  occur  in  groups,  sometimes  arranged  along 
a  line,  as  if  they  bad  originally  been  formed  over  one  vast  chasm, 
like  the  minor  volcanoes  on  ibe  sides  of  Etna ;  sometimes  ibey  are 
dispersed  irregularly  over  the  surface,  and  sometimes  they  are  isola- 
ted like  iEuia,  and  the  Peak  of  TeneriUc. 

The  volcanoes  in  Souib  America,  Humboldt  observes,  instead  of 
being  isolated  or  disposed  in  irregular  groups  as  in  Europe,  are  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  like  the  estiuct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  or  the  rol- 
canocs  of  Java ;  somciimcs  in  one  line,  and  soraciimes  in  two  paral- 
lel lines.  These  lines  arc  generally  in  the  same  direction,  as  tbe 
chain  of  ilie  Cordilleras,  but  sometimes  (as  in  Mexico)  tbey  form  in 
angle  with  it  of  70^.  .The  volcanoes  of  Mexico,  be  further  ob- 
serves, are  placed  in  a  narrow  zone,  between  lafitude  18°  59*  aod 
19'-'  12'.  This  be  regards  as  a  vast  chasm,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  that  of 
the  Pacific,  and  to  the  islands  of  Revillagiedo  in  the  same  direction. 

Our  knowledge  of  volcanic  geography  is,  at  present,  imperfect, 
but  among  the  principal  volcanic  groups  and  ranges,  the  followiag 
may  be  briefly  enumerated  : — 

In  the  Azores,  there  are  no  less  than  forty-two  active  or  dormant 
volcanoes  ;  and  submarine  volcanoes,  not  unfrequently,  break  forth  in 
their  vicinity.  Almost  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  and  many 
of  the  West  India  islands,  are  volcanic.  Numerous  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Seas  have  large  volcanoes.  In  the 
Island  of  Java  alone,  there  is  a  range  consisting  of  thirty-eight  large 
volcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  are,  at  present,  in  an  active  state ; 
tbey  are  detached  from  each  other,  and  though  some  of  them  are 
covered  by  the  vegetation  of  many  ages,  the  indications  of  their 
former  eruptions  are  numerous  aod  unequivocal. 

Numerous  volcanoes  exist,  near  or  within  the  arctic  circle,  in 
Kamschaika,  in  Greenland,  and  in  Iceland.  A  range  of  active  or 
dormant  volcanoes  extends  from  the  ^outhera  extremity  of  America 
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to  the  Dorthero,  along  a  line  of  six  thousand  miles  in  length.  Of  the 
volcanoes  in  northern  Asia,  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  we  have  little 
information,  and  the  volcanoes  covered  by  the  sea,  cannot  be  esci* 
mated ;  but  from  the  above  statement,  we  are  authorised  in  believ* 
ing,  that  volcanic  6res  are  more  extensively  operative,  ihao  many 
geologists  are  disposed  to  admit. 

Many  facts  might  be  cited  to  prove  the  connection  which  exists 
between  volcanoes  at  a  vast  distance  from  each  other.  In  1783^ 
when  a  submarine  volcano  near  Iceland  suddenly  ceased  its  erup- 
tions, a  volcano  broke  out  two  hundred  miles  distant,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  On  the  night  in  which  Lima  and  CaUao  were  dee* 
troyed  by  an  earthquake,  four  new  volcanoes  broke  out  in  the  An- 
des. The  source  of  volcanic  fire  is  seated  deep  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth :  were  it  not  so,  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  vokanoes 
wouM  sink  down.  Yet  iEtna  has  continued  to  pour  out  streams  of 
lava  for  three  thousand  years ;  and  Stromboli  has  had  daily  eruptioiis 
for  nearly  as  long  a  period.* 

There  are  some  instances  of  volcanoes  having  been  entirely  en- 

Glfed  in  the  chasms  beneath  them.  The  volcano  of  the  Pic  in  the 
and  of  Timore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  is  known  to  have  served  as 
a  prodigious  watch-ligbt,  which  was  seen  at  sea  at  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles.  In  the  year  1638,  the  mountain  during  a  vio- 
lent eruption  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  jts  place  there  is  now  a 
lake.  Many  of  the  circular  lakes  in  the  south  of  Italy  are  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  sinking  down  of  vokanoes ;  but  the  heal 
authenticated  account  we  have  of  the  destruction  of  a  volcanic 
mountain,  is  given  by  Governor  Raffles  in  bis  History  of  Java. 

**  The  Papandayang,  situated  at  the  western  part  of  the  district  of 
Cheribor,  in  the  province  of  Sukapura,  was  formely  one  of  the  larg- 
est volcanoes  in  the  island  of  Java ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  after  a  short  but  very  severe  combustion  in 
the  year  1772.  The  account  which  has  remained  of  this  event  as- 
serts, that  near  midnight,  between  the  Uth  and  12tb  of  August  there 
was  observed  about  the  mountain  an  uncommonly  luminous  cloud,  by 
which  it  appeared  to  be  completely  enveloped.     The  inhabitants  aa 


•  Since  the  period  of  authentic  history,  no  ffreat  cbnnges  hare  taken  place  i& 
the  coanlnr  roaod  JEtna,;  bat  it  appears  from  Virgil,  as  well  as  from  a  passage  m 
Scrabo  before  aooted,  that  an  ancient  tradition  existed  of  the  sudden  separation 
of  Sicily  from  Italy. 

"  Haec  loco,  vi  quondam  et  vastA  convnlsA  mini 
Dissilnisse  ferunt:  ci!im  proteoas  ntraqne  tellns 
Una  foret,  venit  medio  vi  pontns,  et  nndis 
Hesperium  Siculo  latas  abscidit :  arvaque  et  urbes 
Littore  diductas  angusio  interloit  aestu.  .£%.  1.  iii. 

Probably  this  separation  took  place  when  iEtna  emerged  tram  the  ocean:  the 
occnrrence  of  beds  of  limestone  with  shells  upon  its  sides,  proFes  thmt  it  wia  orif- 
inally  a  submarine  rolcano. 
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well  about  the  forti  as  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  aknned 
bjr  this  appearance,  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but  before  tbey 
could  all  save  themselves,  the  mountain  began  to  give  way,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  it  actually /eU  m,  and  disappeared  in  the  earth.  At 
the  same  time  a  tremendous  noise  was  heard,  resembling  the  dis- 
charge of  the  heaviest  cannon.  Immense  quantities  of  volcanic  sub- 
stances, which  were  thrown  out  at  the  same  time,  and  spread  in  every 
direction,  propagated  the  effects  of  the  explosion,  through  the  space 
of  many  miles." 

"  It  is  estimated  that  an  extent  of  ground  of  the  mountain  itself^ 
and  its  immediate  environs,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  full  six  broad,  was 
by  this  commotion  swallowed  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Sever- 
al persons  sent  to  exan^ine  the  condition  of  the  neighbourhood,  made 
report  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  approach  the  place  where  the 
mountain  stood,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  substances  which  cov- 
ered its  circumference,  and  which  were  piled  on  each  other ;  al^ 
though  this  was  the  24th  of  September,  and  thus  full  six  weeks  after 
the  catastrophe.  It  is  also  mentioned,  that  forty  villages,  partly  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  ground,  and  partly  covered  by  the  substances  throws 
oat,  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion,  and  that  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  A  proportionate 
number  of  cattle  was  also  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  plantations  of 
cotton,  indigo,  and  coffee,  in  the  adjacent^districts,  were  buried  under 
the  volcanic  matter.  The  effects  of  this  explosion  are  still  very  ap- 
parent in  the  remains  of  this  volcano." 

It  has  been  already  staled,  that  the  volcanoes  in  the  Andes  more 
frequently  throw  out  water  and  mud  than  lava.  The  damage  which 
these  aqueous  and  muddy  eruptions  occasion,  is  often  prodigiously 
great.  Sometimes,  the  deluge  of  water  attending  a  volcanic  explo- 
sion does  not  come  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  but  from  the  snow 
which  covers  the  mountain  being  rapidly  dissolved  ;  but,  in  other  in- 
stances, it  proceeds  from  the  crater.*  Interior  cavities,  of  vast  ex- 
tent and  depth,  containing  water,  are  opened  during  an  eruption,  and 
the  water  comif>g  into  contact  with  ignited  lava,  is  forcibly  driven 
out,  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  carries  along  with  it  a  great  quan- 
tity of  small  fishes,  which  he  has  denominated  Pimelodes  Cyclopvm. 
These  fishes  are  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  are  of  the  same 
species  that  inhabit  the  neighbouring  brooks  and  lakes :  the  number 
thrown  out  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  their  putrefaction  contaminates 
the  air,  and  occasions  serious  maladies  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

Though  the  water  ejected  from  volcanoes  may,  in  many  instances, 
be  regarded  as  of  accidental  occurrence,  1  conceive  it  to  be  different 


♦  It  oiie:hl  to  be  statrd,  that  the  existence  of  internal  cavities  filled  with  water 
supplied  Irom  the  melted  snow,  is  an  inference  from  volcanic  pheuumena,  wLich, 
however  reasonable  it  may  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  prove. 
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¥7ith  those  muddy  eruptions,  which  cover  large  tracts  of  country  with 
strata  containing  bituminous  or  inflammable  matter :  these  strata  are 
as  essentially  volcanic  products,  as  the  matter  thrown  out  of  the  vol- 
cano of  Macaluba  in  Sicily,  which  never  ejects  lava ;  and  we  are 
faence  instructed,  that  one  of  the  substances  which  promotes  volcanic 
combustion,  is  bitumen  or  carbon.  Tlie  muddy  eruptions  in  the 
Andes,  when  first  ejected,  have  little  consistence  or  tenacity ;  but 
they  soon  become  hard,  and  form  what  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
moya  ;  it  is  dark  coloured  and  soils  the  fingers,  and  is  used  instead 
of  turf  for  fuel. 

Boiling  springs,  and  thermal  waters,  must  be  classed  with  volcanic 
phenomena ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  Geysers  in  Ice- 
land, which,  at  intervals,  throw  up  columhs  of  boiling  water  to  the 
height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  are  occasioned  by  the  subterranean 
fires  which  extend  under  that  island.  To  the  same  cause  must  be 
ascribed  the  boiling  fountains  in  the  island  of  Su  Michael,  one  of  the 
Azores.  The  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Italy, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  may  with  much  probability  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  similar  source  of  heat.  The  unvaried  equality  of 
their  temperatures  for  centuries,  proves  that  this  source  lies  far  below 
the  agency  of  those  causes  which  operate  on  the  surface.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  hot  springs  are  most  frequent  in  volcanic  and 
basaltic  countries.  Though  no  active  volcano  exists  in  the  Py- 
renees, M.  Dralet,  in  his  Description  des  Pyrtnee*^  says,  '*  that  the 
hot  springs  and  frequent  earthquakes  in  different  parts  of  this  chain, 
ofier  proofs  of  the  present  operation  of  subterranean  fires."  I  have 
described  the  thermal  waters  of  the  Alps  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
*'  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,"  and  in  Chap.  V.  p.  68.  of  the  present 
work. 

However  powerful  the  efl!ects  of  subterranean  fire  may  be  in  vari- 
oas  parts  of  the  globe,  we  must  conclude,  from  the  remains  of  an- 
cient volcanoes,  that  in  a  former  period,^  the  action  of  volcanic  fire 
was  far  more  extensive  and  intense  than  at  present. 

According  to  Breislak,  an  Italian  geologist,  in  a  space  of  twenQr 
miles  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  between  Naples  and  Cumea, 
there  are  no  less  than  sixty  craters ;  some  of  them  are  larger  than 
that  of  Vesuvius.  One  of  them  is  two  miles  in  diameter.  The.  city 
of  Cumea,  founded  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  enii 
is  built  in  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  there  are  undoubted  vestiges  of  ancient  vol- 
canoes. In  Sicily,  there  are  a  number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  beside 
those  connected  with  £tna.  Many  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago are  volcanic.  There  are  remains  of  large  volcanic  craters  in 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  extinct  volcanic  mountains  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  parts  of  France,  cover  several  thousand  square 
miles.  On  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  environs  of  An- 
demacfa,  there  are  numerous  extinct  volcanoes. 
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It  b  further  to  be  noticed,  that  roanjr  of  the  criten  of  anoiaiitvol* 
eanoeSf  are  of  far  greater  size  than  the  present  ones*.  Vesufioa  ia  m 
odmparatively  small  cone^  raised  within  the  crater  of  a  larger  vein* 
BO.  The  cooe  of  the  Peak'  of  Tenerifie,  according  to  the  deserip* 
tkm  of  traTeUers,  stands  within  a  volcanic  plain,  cootainiog  twelit 
iqaare  leaguea  of  surface,  surrounded  by  perpendicular  pteciuiees 
andmoonfains,  which  were  the  border  of  the  ancient  crater.  If  the 
opmioaof  M.  Humboldt  be  correct,  all  these  craters  are  dimioatife 
apertures,  eomjpared  with  the  immense  chasms  through  which,  'm 
mote  ages,  subter^inean  fire  has  forced  a  passage  throu^  the 
oftheglobe. 

**Ths  whole  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Quito,**  he  aajs,  ^  wmj 
be  considere^l  aa  one  immense  volcano,  occupying  more  than  aevea 
bondred  square  leagues  of  surface,  and  throwing  out  flames  by  diflfar» 
eat  cones,  Known  by  the  denominations  of.Cmopazi,  TungimfaMi 
and  I^chincha.  In  like  manner,"  he  adds,  *<  the  whole  group  of  the 
Canary  Uands  is  phiced  as  it  were  on  one  submarine  vokano.  The 
fire  forces  a  passaee  sometimes  through  one,  and  sometimes  thioi^ 
another  of  jthese  islands.  Teneriffs  alone,  contains  in  its  centre  aa 
immense  pyramid  terminated  by  a  crater^  throwmg  out,  from  otmtm^ 
toij  to  another,  lava  by  its  flanks.  In  the  other  Canary  Islamb^  the 
di&rent  eruptions  take  place  in  various  parts,  and  we  no  where  find 
chose  isolated  mountains,  to  which  volcanic  efiects  are  restaincd* 
The  basaltic  crust  formed  by  ancient  vokanoes  seems  every  wbesa 
undermined  ;  and  the  currents  of  lava  seen  at  Lanzerote  and  Pafana 
remind  us,"  he  adds,  "  by  every  geological  affinity,  of  the  eroption 
which  took  place  in  1301  at  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  amid  the  tulasof 
Epimeo." 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  most  important  volcanic  phenomena. 
The  only  formations  of  hard  crystalline  rocks  in  the  present  day  are 
volcanic  ;  and  if  we  trace  the  connection  that  exists  between  mod- 
ern and  ancient  volcanic  rocks,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  rocks 
of  trap  and  porphyry,  among  the  ancient  rock-formations,  we  shall 
extend  the  dominion  of  Pluto  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

Many  of  the  ancient  volcanic  rocks,  have  not  flowed  in  currents 
from  limited  apertures,  like  modem  lavas.  "  The  volcanic  porphy- 
ries on  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras,"  says  M.  Humboldt,  "  are  un- 
doubtedly of  igneous  origin  ;  but  the  mode  of  their  formation  is  not 
like  that  of  modern  lavas,  which  have  been  erupted  since  the  exca- 
vation of  valleys.  The  action  of  volcanic  6re  by  an  isolated  cone  or 
crater  of  a  modern  volcano,  diflers  necessarily  from  the  action  of  this 
fire,  through  the  fractured  crust  of  the  globe."  It  has  been  observ- 
ed by  the  same  geologist,  that  the  further  back  we  can  trace  voka- 
nic  eruptions,  the  greater  is  the  similarity  between  their  products,  and 
the  rocks  which  are  regarded  as  the  most  ancient ; — hence,  the 
countries  that  have  been  the  seats  of  ancient  volcanoes,  are  paiticu- 
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larly  interesting  to  the  geologist.    In  Auvergne,  and  the  more  tontb- 

ern  parts  of  France,  there  are  Extinct  volcanoes  of  different  agea^ 

covering  with  their  products  several  thousand  square  miles.    The 

roost  recent  of  these  volcanoes  has  been  extinct  or  dormant  since 

the  records  of  authentic  history,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period* 

Julius  Cesar,  who  was  encamped  on  this  volcanic  soil,  and  has  de» 

scribed  the  country,  makes  no  allusion  to  its  having  been  the  seat  of 

active  volcanoes.* 

West  of  the  town  of  Clermont,  there  is  an  extensive  granitic  plaio^ 

rising  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Allier* 

On  this  plain  there  are  numerous  cones,  and  dome-shaped  hills,  va* 

rying  in  height  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet ;  some  of 

these  cones  have  well-preserved  craters,  and  the  cones  themselvea 

are  formed  chiefly  of  scoriaceous  lava.    These  are  the  most  recent 

volcanoes  of  that  country ;  their  products  difier  in  no  respect  from 

those  of  modem  volcanoes,  except  that  the  lava  may  often  be  ob* 

served  passing  to  the  state  of  compact  basalt,  exactly  similar  lo  maojr 

of  the  basaluc  rocks  in  Great  Britain.    That  these  voteanoes  are  tfaie 

most  recent,  is  proved  by  the  lava  flowing  down  from  them  into  the 

present  valleys ;  and  hence  we  are  certain,  that  the  eruptions  must 

have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  excavation  of  the  vallera* 

There  are  other  currents  of  lava  from  more  ancient  volcanoes,  that 

have  flowed  before  the  vaUeys  were  excavated,  and  form  isolated 

cape  on  the  hills  that  enck>se  the  present  valleys.    These  curreotf 

of  lava  are  composed  chiefly  of  compact  basak :  the  position  of  these 

isolated  caps  of  basalt  is  similar  to  that  on  the  hill  6,  (Plate  III.  fig» 

2.)  but  they  are  not  always  columnar.    The  openings  from  which 

these  beds  of  basalt  have  flowed  cannot  be  always  traced ;  but  as  we 

can  observe  the  change  from  scoriaceous  lava  to  basalt  in  the  cur* 

rents  of  undoubted  lava,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the  basak 

which  forms  these  caps,  must  have  had  a  similar  origin.    Under  the 

caps  of  basalt,  there  are  in  many  situations  thick  beds  of  volcanio 

tufa,  containing  bitumen,  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed.     Beside 

the  volcanoes  with  craters,  that  have  ejected  currents  of  scoriaceoua 

lava  and  basalt,  and  poured  them  into  the  valleys ;  and  beside  the 

more  ancient  volcanoes,  that  have  formed  beds  of  basalt  before  the 

excavation  of  the  valleys, — there  are  other  volcanic  mountains,  which 

have  rounded  summits  or  domes,  without  any  perforation  or  crater, 

and  these  are  composed  chiefly  of  whitish  or  grey  earthy  felspar, 

containing  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar :  to  this  rock  the  name  of 

trachyte  has  been  given,  on  account  of  its  rough  fracture.    It  aiay 

be  properly  called  a  volcanic  porphyry. 

-    ■  .  ■         .  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

•  I  vbited  tbe  extinct  yolcasdies  of  France  in  the  spring  of  1822,  and  pabliabed 
an  accoant  of  them  in  the  2d  volume  of  my  Travels,  accompanied  with  cots,  and 
a  section  and  outline  of  the  country  round  Clermont,  which  is,  I  believe,  thefirM 
attempt  to  render  in  this  manner  the  structure  of  this  volcanic  district  intelligible 
to  tbe  general  reader.  Without  the  aid  of  sections  and  diagrams,  it  is  diffic^t  to 
obtain  a  distinct  notion  of  the  relative  position  of  the  different  volcanic  formatioiis. 
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The  first,  or  more  recent  volcanoes,  resemble  in  every  particular, 
the  existing  velcanoes  in  various  pans  of  the  world  ;  and  the  cur- 
rents of  lava  may  be  iraced  from  ibelr  sides  along  the  granitic  plain 
on  which  (he  volcanoes  stand,  and  thence  into  the  adjacent  valleys 
for  many  miles.  The  lava  appears  as  Cresli  as  (he  recent  lavas  from 
Vesuvius,  though  it  has  been  exposed  lo  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
for  some  thousand  years.  The  Puy  de  Pariou  is  ihe  mo5t  perfect 
of  these  volcanic  cones.  The  following  description  of  it  is  taken 
from  the  2d  volume  of  my  Travels : — "  We  were  one  hour  in  gwng 
from  La  Barraque,  a  rooiiniaiii  village,  to  the  foot  of  the  Puy  de 
Pariou,  where  we  left  our  char,  and  another  hour  in  ascending  lo 
the  summit,  as  we  hailed  several  times  lo  rest.  As  nearly  ss  I  could 
estimate,  the  sunnmit  of  this  mountain  rises  about  one  thousand  feel 
above  ihe  plain,  and  Is,  therefore,  about  three  thousand  eight  faotn 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  crater,  which  is  the  best 
preserved  of  any  in  Auvergne,  is  nearly  circular.  I  walked  round 
It,  and  its  circumference  is  about  eight  hundred  yards.  Its  shape  is 
^at  of  an  inverted  cone  or  funnel  quite  perfect.  The  edge  or  rim 
of  the  crater  is  narrow,  from  which  the  descent  or  slope  is  very  rapid 
on  each  side :  the  depth  of  the  crater  from  the  highest  part  of  the 
edge  (which  is  on  the  southern  side)  to  the  small  plain  at  the  bottom, 
may  be  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  feel ;  and  from  the  wesiern 
side,  about  two  hundred  and  sisty  English  feet.  The  lava  wbicb 
flowed  from  Pariou  to  La  Barraque,  and  thence  towards  the  plab 
of  Clermont,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  issued  from  the  crater; 
but  had  this  been  the  case,  the  crater  would  not  have  been  so  entire 
as  it  is;  and  1  am  fully  coDvinccd,  Th^t  ihe  eruption  of  such  a  mass 
of  Ian  must  have  broken  down  one  of  the  sides,  as  at  Nugere,  wbicb 
w«  afterwards  visited,  end  the  Puy  de  Vache.  There  appears,  1 
ifaink,  decisive  marks  of  the  lava  having  flowed  from  an  opening  on 
(be  north-east  side  of  the  mountain,  to  which  it  may  be  traced.  In- 
deed on  Ibis  side  there  are  the  indications  of  a  much  larger  crater, 
which  has  its  escarpments  turned  towards  the  Puy  de  Pariou  libe 
those  of  Mount  Somma,  which  are  turned  towards  Vesuvius.  The 
Puy  de  Pariou  was,  in  all  probability,  a  volcanic  cone,  formed  witfatn 
die  latter  crater  by  its  last  eruption  of  scorix. 

"The  annexed  cut,  from  a  drawing  1  made  near  the  foot  of  the 
moaniain,  represents  the  external  shape  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou,  and 
the  dotted  lines  show  the  form  and  the  relative  depth  of  the  crater, 
die  bottom  of  which,  a  a,  is  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  be- 
low the  highest  part  of  the  rim  c.  The  current  of  lava,  b  b,  is  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  present  mountain.  The  inieraal  shape  of 
Pariou  approaches  to  quadrilateral,  or  is  that  of  a  cone  compressed 
on  each  side,  and  somewhat  elongated  from  north  to  south.  The 
bottom  of  the  crater  is  nearly  flat ;  there  was  a  little  water,  from  the 
recent  melting  of  the  snow,  remaining  in  some  of  the  hollows  :  in- 
deed we  were  told  at  Clermont  that  we  should  find  the  crater  filled 
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frith  snow.  I(  was  early  in  Mar :  but  tbe  sdow  was  gone,  aixl  grass 
was  growing  in  some  parts ;  otoert  were  covared  with  loose  nuases 
of  scoriK.  Owing  to  the  great  pornsi^  of  the  soil,  ibe  crater  of  Pa- 
riou  seems  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility ,-^tbere  it  no  tree  or  abn^ 
within  it ;  while  thai  of  Vesuvius,  after  «  cessinofi  of  eruptiona  lor 
only  four  ceoturies,  was  covered  with  lai^  chestnut  trees." — VoL  ii. 
pen  307. 

Id  the  Puy  de  Pariou,  and  many  other  Tolcamc  mountains  of  this 
district,  tbereisnothingparticularlyremirkible,  except,  that  tbe  b- 
TU  which  have  flowed  from  them  at  a  reiobtfl  period,  should  pre- 
wrre  all  the  freshness  of  recent  lavas,  and  ihit  Tolcsnoes  so  weD 
characterised,  both  by  their  forms  and  minertl  products,  should  have 
remained  unnoticed  until  the  middle  of  the  last  ceDturT'  The  round 
topped  or  dome  shaped  bill  on  tbe  left  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou  is  called 
Ssrcoui ;  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  volcanoes  that  have  no  crtlers, 
which  will  subsequently  be  noticed.  The  nicH«  ancient  volcanoei, 
that  have  poured  out  tbe  thick  beds  of  basalt  that  cap  many  of  tha 
Talleya  round  Clermont,  cannot  always  be  traced,  u  the  openii^ 
from  whence  it  issued  may  be  covered  by  the  lavi  of  more  recent 
eruptions.  In  order  to  obuin  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  pontion  of 
these  caps  of  basslt,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  granitic 
plain  above  Clernlont,  and  the  hollows  or  valleyi  in  its  sides,  receiv- 
ed their  present  form,  prior  to  tbe  roost  ancient  volcanic  eruptnns; 
these  hollows  or  ancient  valle3r8,  were  probably  basias  or  lakes,  in 
which  were  deponted  a  vast  ibickness  of  calcareona  strata,  contain- 
ing  fresh  water  shells,  and  tbe  bones  of  land  quadrupeds.  Into  these 
lakes,  there  has  flowed  a  vast  mass  of  volcanic  tufa,  covering  tbe 
limestone,  and  sometimes  intermiied  with  h.  Tbe  volcanic  tufa, 
and  the  fresh  water  strata,  appear  lo  hare  filled  up  tbe  ancient  val- 
leys or  lakes ;  and  on  this  tufa,  tbe  basalt  was  deposited  by  a  subse- 
quent eruption.     At  a  later  period,  diluvial  currents  have  furrowed 
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of  bitumen  which  it  contains :  by  any  other  mode  of  formation,  the 
bitumen  would  have  been  consumed.  By  some  former  writers  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  tufa  is  an  alluvial  bed  of  sediment  and  water 
worn  fragments ;  but  the  bituminous  nature  of  this  bed  excludes  the 
probability  of  this  mode  of  formation ;  and  at  Montadoux,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  tufa  may  be  clearly  seen,  passing  into  basalt,  in 
some  situations,  however,  the  tufa  has  been  transported  from  its  orig- 
inal place  and  intermixed  with  fragments  of  more  ancient  rocks. 

The  dome-shaped  hills  without  craters,  composed  of  volcanic  por- 
phyry or  trachyte,  ha?e  given  rise  to  much  speculation  respecting 
their  origin.  Some  geologists  contend  that  they  are  only  tlie  remains 
of  one  vast  bed  of  trachyte,  of  which  the  otiier  parts  are  washed 
away.  Others  maintain  that  they  are  merely  portions  of  the  granite 
on  which  they  rest ;  and  that  this  granite  has  been  wholly  or  partial- 
ly fused,  and  upheaved,  by  the  expansive  force  of  subterranean  fire. 
This  mode  of  jformation  is  rendered  probable,  by  what  may  be  ob- 
served at  the  Puy  de  Chopine,  which  is  a  mountain  standing  within 
a  crater ;  this  mountain  is  composed  partly  of  unaltered  granite  and 
sienite,  and  partly  of  volcanic  trachyte,  and  appears  to  have  been 
upheaved,  before  the  fusion  of  the  granite  had  been  effected. 

The  Puy  de  Dome,  near  the  summit,  is  chiefly  composed  of  whi- 
tish trachyte  intermixed  with  unaltered  granite ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  scoriaceous  and  compact  lava.  The  dome 
of  this  mountain  rises  2000  feet  above  the  elevated  granitic  plain  on 
which  it  stands,  and  4797  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  has  no 
crater  or  opening  on  the  top ;  but  Dr.  Daubeny  says,  two  streams  of 
lava  appear  to  have  pierced  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  to  have 
descended  into  the  valleys.  In  this  respect  the  Puy  de  Dome  re- 
sembles the  enormous  dome  of  trachyte  on  the  summit  of  Chimbo- 
razo,  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  acts  mechanically  on  the  neighbouring  country,  frac- 
turing the  strata,  and  changing  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  but  it  has  no 
permanent  opening,  either  on  its  summit  or  sides.  In  some  of 
these  dome-shaped  hills,  the  action  of  subterranean  heat  appears  to 
have  been  so  intense,  as  to  reduce  the  whole  into  a  spongy  pulve- 
rulent mass ;  but,  what  is  remarkable,  in  the  middle  of  this  spongy 
mass,  lumps  of  scoriaceous  lava,  are  sometimes  found.  It  has  been 
objected  to  the  formation  of  trachyte  or  volcanic  porphyry  from  gran- 
ite, that  it  contains  a  very  small  portion  of  quartz ;  but  in  this  res- 
pect it  resembles  many  granite  rocks  in  Auvergne,  in  which  the 
quartz  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

In  the  volcanic  districts  south  of  Clermont,  the  porphyry  becomes 
more  compact,  and  assumes  the  hardest  state  of  that  rock  ;  the  base 
of  the  stone  is  sometimes  green,  and  the  crystals  of  felspar  are 
white :  it  will  receive  a  fine  polish,  like  the  green  porphyry  of  the 
ancients. 
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The  basaltic  rocks  nlso  extend  south  of  Clorinonl,  into  tlie  HisiricM 
called  the  Velsy  and  Viverrais,  and  cover  a  great  portion  of  the  soil. 
Near  MonpeEiit,  Thtieys,  and  Jaujac,  according  to  M.  Faujas  St. 
Fond,  llieru  are  small  volcanic  mouniains,  with  dliitinci  currents  of 
lava,  that  appear  to  issue  from  their  feel,  and  flow  iuio  the  valleys. 
The  lower  pan  of  the  lava  is  Bcoriaecous,  but  the  upper  pan  is  hard 
sonorous  basalt,  arranged  in  columns  as  perfect  as  ibose  of  SialTa  or 
the  Gianl's  Causeway.  We  have  here  a  decisive  proof  of  the  ig- 
neous formation  of  columnar  basaltic  rocks.  "  The  basaltic  forma- 
tion csiends  into  the  South  of  France,  to  ilie  borders  of  the  Medi- 
lermnean  Sea,  where,  near  to  Adge,  is  the  extinct  volcano  of  Saint 
Loup,  the  cellular  lava  of  which  is  employed  in  the  coosiructiou  of 
buildings  on  the  canal  of  Languedoc." — PaubuU^on.'* 

Tbera  are  numerous  extinct  volcanoes  in  several  parts  of  Germa- 
ny, particularly  in  some  of  the  districts  bordering  the  Rhine :  thcEC 
volcanoes,  like  those  of  central  France,  belong  to  different  epochs, 
but  the  most  recent  appear  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  earliest  peri- 
odsof  authentic  history.  In  the  volcanic  district  of  Eyfel,  between 
ihe  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  are  scattered  numerous  small  cones  and 
eminences  some  with  craters,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  filled  with 
water,  forming  lakes  or  meres,  without  outlets.  A  German  geolo- 
gist divides  these  volcanoes  into  three  classes : — 

1.  Those  which  have  lakes  or  meres,  and  have  ejected  ooihing 

but  loose  fragments  of  rock  with  balls  of  scorix  and  sand : 
of  these  there  are  eight  in  that  district. 

2.  Tliose  which  have  ejected  fragments  of  slag,  sometimes  loose, 

and  sometimes  cemented  :  of  these  there  are  eight. 

3.  Those  which  have  ejected  streams  of  lava :  of  these  six  are 

enumerated. 

According  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  who  has  visited  these  craters,  the 
currents  of  lava  have  not  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  their  source, 
being  sometimes  buried  under  heaps  of  volcanic  matter  subsequemly 
ejected.  These  volcanoes  rise  through  transition  rocks  of  slate  and 
limestone.  The  Seven  Mountains  near  Bonn,  belong  to  a  very  re- 
mote volcanic  epoch.  Those  readers  who  intend  to  visit  the  coun- 
tries near  the  Rhine,  will  do  well  to  consult  Dr.  Daubeny's  work  oo 
volcanoes,  in  which  will  be  found  the  best  information  respecting  the 
extinct  volcanoes  of  Germany. 

In  proportion  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  properly  exam- 
ined, our  knowledge  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  various  countries  is  en- 
larged.    According  to  Burckhardt,  (here  are  several  in  Arabii:  ■ 


•  Id  the  Mlicle  "  Volcano,"  vbich  I  wrote  for  Dr.  Rees's  Cf clopKdia,  I  endeaT- 
voartd  to  collect  alt  the  mostiniportaiil  detulsof  voIcbdIc  phenomena  ibenkDowo 
twd  havr  given  an  accouai  ol^  difleieot  eiperiments  made  od  lava  by  Spallui- 
zaui  and  Mhcn,  which  the  limits  of  Ihe  preseol  volume  will  not  allow  me  to  bo- 
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volcaoo  broke  out  Dear  the  ci^  of  Mecca  some  centuries  after  its 
submission  to  the  Mahometan  laith.  Extinct  volcanoes  are  trace- 
able in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  from  thence  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  indications  of  volcanic  action  in  Persia,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited  :  some  of 
the  mountains  far  removed  from  the  sea  still  emit  smoke  and  vapour. 

Pseudo'f^okanoes. — To  the  accidental  combustion  of  beds  of  coal, 
the  Germans  have  given  the  name  of  Pseudo- Volcanoes.  There 
are  instances  of  coal  mines  having  been  on  fire  for  many  years ;  but 
they  are  too  limited  in  extent  or  activity,  to  bear  any  comparison 
with  volcanic  fires.  Near  Bilston  in  Staffordshire,  there  are  coal 
mines  which  have  been  continually  burning  for  a  long  period ;  the 
effect  of  the  fire  on  the  beds  of  clay  deserves  notice,  as  it  converts 
them  into  a  substance  resembling  jasper. 

There  have  been  instances  of  portions  of  the  cliffi  of  England 
taking  fire  spontaneously,  and  burning  for  a  considerable  time :  this 
is,  at  present,  the  case  in  a  cliff  near  Weymouth.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, after  a  hot  summer,  and  heavy  rains,  the  cUff  near  Charmouth 
in  Dorsetshire  took  fire,  and  continued  burning  for  several  months. 
When  portions  of  the  cliffs  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire  fall  upon  the 
beach,  and  beconoe  moistened,  they  are  sometimes  spontaneously  ig- 
nited. The  same  effect  takes  place  in  the  Staffordshire  coal  mines; 
when  parts  of  the  bed  of  indurated  clay  which  forms  the  roof  of  the 
coal  fall  down,  and  become  moistened,  it  takes  fire  spontaneoudy : 
and  hence  this  combustible  clay  is  provincially  called  toto. 

All  these  instances  of  spontaneous  combustion  admit  of  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  The  cliffs  of  Charmouth  and  Whitby  are  com- 
posed of  lias  clay,  much  intermixed  with  bituminous  and  carbona- 
ceous matter,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  (iron  pyrites :)  such  is  also 
the  composition  of  the  inflammable  clay  which  forms  the  roof  of  the 
coal  in  Staffordshire ;  and  the  clay  which  forms  the  cliffs  near  Wey- 
mouth is  similar  in  composition  to  the  lias  clay  of  Charmouth  and 
Whitby,  though  it  belongs  to  an  upper  part  of  the  secondary  sUata. 
Iron  pyrites  abound  in  these  clifis ;  and  it  is  a  well  known  property 
of  this  mineral,  to  decompose  rapidly,  when  laid  in  heaps  and  moist- 
ened with  water.  During  this  rapid  decomposition,  sufficient  heat  is 
evolved  to  ignite  the  bituminous  matter  in  the  clay :  and  the  clay, 
when  once  ignited,  will  burn  for  a  long  period ; — this  is  proved  in  the 
process  employed  for  making  alum  at  Whitby.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  spontaneous  combustion  might  be  imitated,  artificially^ 
by  mixing  pyrites  and  bituminous  clay  or  shale,  and  moistening  the 
heap  with  water.  The  experiment  of  Lemery  is  well  known  :  he 
mixed  twenty  five  pounds  of  powdered  sulphur  with  an  equal  weight 
of  iron  filings ;  and,  having  made  with  water  a  paste  of  the  mixture, 
be  put  it  into  an  iron  pot  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  buried  it  a  foot 
under  ground.  In  about  eight  hours,  the  earth  swelled  and  cracked^ 
and  hot  sulphureous  vapours  were  exhaled ;  a  flame  was  observed 
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lo  issue  [hrougli  i!ie  cracks,  and  the  ground  was  covered  wlih  t  yel- 
low and  black  powder :  thus,  a  subterraneous  fire  was  prnduced  by 
the  cliemical  combinaiion  of  sulphur,  iron,  and  ivsler.  In  ilic  cliffe 
of  Charraoulh,  Whiiby  and  Weymouib,  we  have  precisely  the  same 
mineral  substances  combined,  that  were  used  iu  the  experiment  of 
Lemery. 

The  earth  itself  is,  in  all  probnbiliiy,  the  great  laboraiorj-  in  wbicli, 
by  the  aid  of  subierranean  heal,  are  combined  and  prepared  the  min- 
eral subsLflnces  that  compose  the  hard  crystalline  crust  of  the  globe. 
All  the  minerals  which  form  primary  rocks,  occur  in  a  perfect  stale, 
in  modern  or  ancient  lava.  The  substances  ejected  through  fissures 
in  the  earth,  or  volcaooes,  belong  to  the  four  grand  divisions  of  ibc 
mineral  kingdom, — tlie  inflammable,  saline,  metallic,  and  earthy. 

The  inflammable  tubstancea  are  sulphur,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 
The  inflammable  quality  of  sulphur  prevents  its  being  found  in  lava 
in  a  solid  form  ;  during  volcanic  eruptions  it  is  evolved  in  a  gaseous 
state  combined  witli  hydrogen.  It  is  also  aublimed  from  the  fissures 
of  exiiaci  or  dormant  volcanoes,  and  forms  thick  incrustations  on  ilie 
sides  of  the  craters.  Almost  all  the  sulphur  of  commerce  in  Europe 
is  procured  from  the  craters  of  dormant  volcanoes  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Upari  Islands.  When  the  combustion  of  sul- 
phur in  volcanoes  lakes  place  where  there  is  access  to  atmospheric 
air,  it  forms  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Carbon  combined  with  hydrogen,  forming  bitumen,  is  found  in 
volcanic  rocks,  and  also  in  some  basaltic  or  trap  rocks.  The  volca- 
nic tufa  in  the  vicinity  of  Clermont,  in  France,  contains  so  much 
bitumen,  thai  in  warm  days  it  oozes  out,  and  forms  stream?  of  bitu- 
men resembling  pitch,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  tufa 
must  have  been  erupted  some  thousand  years.  Bitumen  has  been 
observed  oozing  out  of  the  lava  of  ^ma.  The  moya  ejected  from 
the  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  in  aqueous  or  muddy  eruptions,  contains 
BO  much  bitumen  or  carbon,  as  to  be  inB^mmable.  As  bitumen  ex- 
ists in  many  volcanic  rocks,  the  black  smoke  which  issues  during  an 
eruption  may  proceed  from  its  combustion,  though  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  consist  of  minute  volcanic  sand,  called  ashes. 
Carbon  also  combines  with  hydrogen  in  a  gaseous  stale,  and  forms 
carburreied  hydrogen  gas. 

The  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  volcanoes,  or  from  chasms  in  ibe 
earth  during  earthquakes,  is  generally  combined  with  sulphur  or  car- 
bon ;  it  is  probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  wbeo  it 
Gods  access  to  subterranean  fire.  Whether  phosphorus  be  a  pro- 
duct of  volcanoes  is  unknown  :  its  extreme  infiammabiliiy  prevents 
it  from  being  discovered  in  a  concrete  form  ;  but  the  dense  white 
clouds,  like  bales  of  cotton,  which  sometimes  cover  Vesuvius,  resem- 
ble the  fumes  produced  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus.  Among 
the  products  ol  volcanoes,  only  three  are  combustible  at  a  moderate 
temperature ; — sulphur,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.     It  has  been  oonjec- 
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tured  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  the  earths  and  alkalies  which  form  lavas, 
exist  in  the  centre  of  the  globe  in  a  metallic  state,  aad  take  fire  by 
the  access  of  water.  The  property  of  the  newly  discovered  roetaJs 
to  inflame  instantly  on  the  access  of  water  ofiers  an  easy  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  volcanic  fires,  could  we  suppose  that  substances  so 
extremely  inflammable  and  oxidable  have  remained  for  ages  in  a 
metallic  state.  This  theory  is  now  abandoned.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  processes  going  on  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  the  globe,  that 
separate  the  earths  from  oxygen,  and  prepare  them  for  the  support 
of  volcanic  fires,  by  which  they  are  thrown  upon  the  surface,  and 
thus  establish  a  communication  between  the  internal  and  external 
t  parts  of  our  planet. 

The  saline  products  of  volcanoes  are  not  numerous.  The  sul- 
phureous and  sulphuric  acids,  formed  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur 
during  eruptions,  act  upon  lavas  and  rocks,  and  produce  different 
combinations,  of  which  the  most  important  are  alum,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  copperas,  and  gypsum.  Muri- 
ate of  ammonia,  or  sal-ammoniac,  forms  an  incrustation  on  many  la- 
vas soon  after  they  cool :  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  and  mu- 
riate of  copper  and  of  iron,  are  found  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 
Muriatic  acid,  in  an  uncombined  state,  occurs  in  some  of  the  spongy 
lavas  in  Auvergne. 

The  principal  meiaUic  substances  in  volcanic  rocks  are  iron  and 
titanium ;  but  ores  of  antimony,  copper  and  manganese,  have  some- 
times been  found  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  Tellurium,  gold,  and 
mercury  are  also  said  to  occur  in  some  volcanic  rocks.  The  island 
of  Ischia,  which  is  entirely  volcanic,  contains  a  mine  of  gold. 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  laminae,  called  specular  iron,  occurs 
in  the  cavities  and  fissures  of  many  lavas.  Magnetic  iron  ore,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  with  iron  sand  and  titanium,  form  a  constituent  part  of 
nearly  all  dark-coloured  lavas  or  basalt. 

The  earthy  products  of  volcanoes  are  either  vitreous,  or  stony,  or 
scoriaceous,  or  spongy,  or  in  loose  grains  or  powder.  Volcanic 
rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  felspar,  and  the  dark-coloured  min- 
eral called  augite  ;  they  contain,  also,  hornblende  and  grains  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  with  titanium  and  iron  sand,  and  the  mineral  called 
olivine.  Mica,  leucile,  iron  pyrites,  garnets,  rubies,  and  zircon,  are 
also  found  in  some  volcanic  rocks.  The  different  states  of  lava, 
whether  vitreous,  compact,  or  scoriaceous,  depend  on  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  cooled. 

Volcanic  rocks,  being  composed  principally  of  the  two  minerals, 
felspar  and  augite,  very  minutely  intermixed,  derive  their  principal 
characters  from  the  prevalence  of  one  or  other  of  these  minerals. 
Those  lavas  in  which  felspar  greatly  predominates,  have,  generally, 
a  whitish  or  greyish  colour,  and  melt  into  a  white  glass.  The  lavas 
which  contain  a  large  portion  of  augite,  have  a  dark  cobur,  and  mek 
into  a  black  glass.     According  to  M.  Cordier,  all  volcanic  rocks  that 


bave  flowed  as  lava,  aDd  which  appear  the  most  liomogeneoas,  are 
composed  of  microscopic  crystalline  particles,  belonging  lo  a  small 
number  of  minerals,  panicuJarly  felspar,  sugiie,  olivine,  and  iron 
sand ;  and  ibe  same  IntermiKture  of  minerals  may  be  observed  in 
all  scoriaceous  lava  and  in  basali.  To  the  white  or  grey  lava,  coin- 
posed  principally  of  felspar,  ilie  French  have  given  the  name  of 
trachyte,  froin  iis  breaking  with  a  rough  surface. 

TVarAy/e. — Common  or  stony  trachyte  has  generally  a  whitish  or 
greyish  colour,  a  dull  earthy  fracture,  and  is  more  or  less  fine-grained; 
sometimes  the  grains  are  very  minute;  it  has  then  a  compact  surface, 
and  sometimes  a  glistening  lustre,  in  which  state  ii  becomes  pearl- 
stone,  lis  hardness  is  variable ;  some  of  the  trachytes  near  Cler- 
mont are  spongy,  and  almost  friable.  Trachyte  melts  readily  into  a 
greyish  glass;  it  generally  contains  imbedded  crystals  of  vitreous 
felspar.  Acicular  or  needle-shaped  crystals  of  hornblende,  hexa- 
gonal crystals  of  mica,  and  grains  of  iron  sand,  and  Inmin^e  of  spec- 
ular iron  ore,  occur  in  trachyte.  Augitc  is  seldom  found  in  the  tra- 
chyte of  Europe,  though  it  is  common  in  the  trachytes  of  ihe  Andes. 
The  claystone  of  Braid  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  nearly  resembles  soniii 
of  the  trachytes  in  Auvergne;  but  it  is  not  porphyriiic.  Trachyte 
may  be  regarded  as  an  earthy  form  of  felspar ;  ii  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary lo  speak  of  its  constituent  parts.  To  the  variety  of  irt- 
chyie  on  the  Puy  de  Dome,  M.  Von  Buch  has  given  the  name  of 
domite, — a  term  which  the  French  geologists  have  properly  rejected, 
ns  it  is  only  common  trachyte,  rather  whiter  than  some  of  ibe  oilier 
varieties.  It  has  before  been  stated,  that  the  trachytes  in  AuvergiM 
wei-e  probably  formed  by  the  more  or  less  perfect  fusion  of  grantie; 
like  the  granite  of  that  ilislrict,  they  contain  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  quartz. 

Trachyte  occurs  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  in  a  perfectly  vitreous  stale, 
forming  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  which  is  someiiines  colourless,  and 
sometimes  black ;  the  black  variety,  however,  forms  a  white  glass 
when  melted.  The  colouring  mailer,  being  fugitive,  is  probably  bi- 
tumen: in  this  respect,  it  differs  from  obsidian  formed  from  dark 
lava  or  basalt:  the  latter  melts  into  a  black  glass.  Pumice  appean 
to  have  been  formed  from  felspar  or  trachyte,  exposed  lo  an  intense 
heal,  which  has  reduced  it  to  a  fibrous  mass. 

The  island  of  Lipari  contains  a  mountain  formed  entirely  of  white 
pumice:  when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  excites  the  idea,  that  it  is  gov* 
ered  from  the  summit  to  the  foot  with  snow.  Almost  alt  the  pumice- 
stone  employed  in  commerce  is  brought  from  this  immense  mine. 
The  mountain  is  not  one  compact  mass,  but  Is  composed  of  balls  or 
globes  of  pumice  aggregated  together,  but  without  adhesion.  From 
hence  Spallanzani  infers,  that  the  pumice  was  thrown  out  of  a  vol- 
cano in  a  stale  of  fusion,  and  took  a  globose  form  in  the  air.  Some 
of  these  balls  of  pumice  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  nut,  others  are 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.     Many  of  these  pumices  are  so  compact, 
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that  no  pores  or  filameDts  are  visible  to  the  eye ;  when  viewed  with 
a  lens,  they  appear  like  an  accumulation  of  small  flakes  of  ice. 
Though  apparently  compact,  they  swim  on  water.  Other  pumices 
contain  pores  and  cavities,  and  are  composed  of  shining  white  fila- 
ments. By  a  long  continued  heat,  pumice-stone  melts  into  a  vitreous 
semi-transparent  mass,  in  which  a  number  of  small  crystals  of  white 
felspar  are  seen.  Black  or  dark-coloured  pumice  is  more  uncommon. 
Humboldt  says,  he  has  seen  black  pumice  in  which  augite  and  horn- 
blende may  be  recognized  ;  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  such  substan- 
ces owe  their  origin  to  basaltic  lavas,  which,  by  intense  heat,  have 
assumed  a  capillary  or  fibrous  form. 

Immense  quantities  of  pumice  are  sometimes  thrown  up  by  sub- 
marine volcanoes.  It  has  been  seen  floating  upon  the  sea  over  a 
space  of  three  hundred  miles,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  known 
volcano :  from  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  submarine  volcanoes 
sometimes  break  out  at  such  vast  depths  under  the  ocean,  that  none 
of  their  products  reach  the  surface,  except  such  as  are  lighter  than 
water. 

Obsidian,  or  volcanic  glass,  so  nearly  resembles  lumps  of  black  glass, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  unpractised  observer. 
Its  broken  surface  is  smooth,  conchoidal,  and  shining :  the  most  com- 
mon colour  of  obsidian  is  a  velvet  black.  The  thinner  pieces  are 
translucent.  It  is  harder  than  glass  and  strikes  fire  with  steel.  It  is 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  and  in  some  basaltic  for- 
mations. The  obsidian  accompanying  basalt,  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  augite,  and  melts  into  a  black  glass,  as  before  mentioned ;  in 
other  respects,  its  mineral  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  ob- 
sidian from  trachyte.  In  Lipari,  one  of  the  volcanic  isles,  the  moun- 
tain de  la  Castagna,  according  to  Spallanzani,  is  composed  wholly 
of  volcanic  glass,  which  appears  to  have  flowed  in  successive  currents^ 
like  streams  of  water,  falling  with  a  rapid  descent,  and  suddenly  fro- 
zen. This  glass  is  sometimes  compact,  and  sometimes  porous  and 
spongy.  Numerous  veins  of  obsidian  are  said  to  intersect  the  cone 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  serve  as  a  cement,  to  keep  together  the 
loose  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

On  the  elevated  plain  which  surrounds  the  conical  peak  of  Tene- 
rifle,  there  are  masses  of  obsidian,  which  graduates  into  pitchstone, 
containing  crystals  of  white  felspar.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the 
peak,  there  is  a  stream  of  vitreous  lava  or  obsidian,  several  miles  in 
length.  Colonel  Imrie  describes  a  current  of  lava  in  the  island  of 
Felicuda,  intermixed  with  obsidian,  which  had  been  flowing  with  it, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  congealed  stream.  "  In  some  parts  the 
obsidian  is  seen  losing  its  brilliancy,  and  passing  into  granular  lava, 
which  becomes  similar  in  colour,  fracture,  and  texture,  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  stream.  Where  the  obsidian  appears  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect glass,  it  is  very  near  to  where  it  has  been  first  ejected  from  the 
side  of  the  crater,  and  in  a  situation  where  it  must  have  imdergooe  a 
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rapid  codiii^.  In  some  parti  of  tbeae  congeaM  aCreaniii  I  eooM 
trace  a  transition  of  the  ohridian  into  pamice*  In  these  ptteasi  die 
obsidian  contained  scattered  air  globules,  which  were  ahnoBt  always 
lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  stream.  These  globule  gradoallj 
augmented  in  number  until  the  whole  substance  b^^ame  a  fight,  fira- 
gile,  and  frothy  pumice."*  Obsidian  is  fixind  in  the  crater  of  Vukano, 
mie  of  the  JEolian  islands,  and  may  be  seen  forming  there  al  the 
present  time. 

Rocks  of  trachyte  sometimes,  though  rarely,  have  a  cokumiar 
structure.  Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  trachyte  breaks  down,  it 
forms  beds  of  conglomerate  intermixed  with  seorie  and  pumice,  llw 
more  finely  comminuted  parts  of  trachyte,  intermixed  with  earthj 
matter,  form  beds  of  tufa.  These  beds  of  conglomerate  and  tufi^ 
frequently  environ  trachytic  mountains,  and  hide  from  the  view  of  the 
^KMi^ist  their  connecdon  whh  the  subjacent  rocks* 

When  trachyte  becomes  compact  and  hard,  and  acquires  a  kminsr 
or  slaty  structure,  it  passes  into  clinkstone  or  plxmolite,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  yielding  a  metallic  sound  when  struck.  (See  Chap. 
IX.,  where  it  is  observed,  that  dark  lava  or  basalt  also  passes  kilo 
clinkstone.)  Thus  it  appears  that  both  the  light-coloured  lava,  or 
trachyte,  and  the  dark-coloured  lava  or  basalt,  according  to  the  dif> 
ferent  degrees  of  heat  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  or  the 
di&rent  circumstances  under  which  they  have  cooled,  form  volcan- 
ic glass,  clinkstone,  or  pumice ;  and  the  only  diflference  to  be  obeervsd 
in  the  minerals  formed  from  the  trachyte  or  the  basalt,  is  a  diflforeoee 
of  colour  in  the  minerals  themselves,  or  in  the  glass  which  they  yieU 
when  melted.  Black  pumice  from  basalt  is  however  very  rare.! 
Basaltic  dykes,  and  the  overlying  rocks  of  porphyry,  trap,  and  basalt, 
described  in  Chap.  IX.  ought,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  classed  with 
ancient  volcanic  rocks,  but  their  igneous  origin  is  not  yet  universally 


♦  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Sociely,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

t  According  lo  the  microscope  and  mechanical  analysis  of  light-col  oared  and 
dark  lavas,  by  M.  Cordier  (whether  compact  or  scoriaceous),  it  appears  that  the 
stony  lavas  which  melt  into  a  white  glass,  contain  ninety  per  cent,  of  felspar. 
Those  lavas  which  melt  into  a  bottle-green  glass  or  enamel,  contain  only  from 
fifty-five  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  felspar;  such  are  the  greenish,  greyish,  or  dark- 
coloared  basalt.  On  a  microscopic  examination  of  dark  lava  or  basalt,  it  appears 
to  consist  of  minute  crystalline  grains.  The  whitish  grains  belong  chiefly  to  fel- 
spar, but  in  the  lava  from  Vesuvius,  to  leucile ;  a  small  proportion  of  these  grains 
are  chrysolite.  The  yellowish  or  greenish  grains  belong  to  augite  and  hornblende: 
those  01  augite  are  rounded  and  irregular,  with  a  vitreous  fracture  and  splendent 
lastre.  The  grains  of  hornblende  are  long,  and  assume  a  prismatic  form;  they 
present  indications  of  a  laminar  structure,  and  have  little  lustre.  The  perfectly 
Diack  grains  are  iron  sand,  combined  with  titanium;  the  grains  of  iron  ore  {feroit- 
giste)  may  be  known  by  yielding  a  red  powder  when  pulverized.  Volcanic  glass, 
volcanic  scoriae,  and  volcanic  tufa,  are  all  composed  of  the  same  minerals  as  the 
most  compact  lava;  and  all  the  most  homogeneous  dark  volcanic  rocks  are  compos- 
ed of  minute  microscopic  grains,  which  are  chiefly  felspar  and  augite,  with  asmall 
propoition  of  olivine  and  iron  sand.  M.  Cordier  informed  the  author  that  the 
microscopic  examition  of  lava  was  much  facilitated  by  steeping  the  pieee  to  be 
examinea  in  dilute  muriatic  acid. 
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tdmittedy  aud  it  is  desirable  to  separate  theoretical  views  from  a  da* 
ecriptioo  of  facts.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be  done :  cirouni- 
stances  which  indicate  the  mode  of  rock  forroationSf  wtH  desenredly 
force  themselves  on  our  attention ;  and  in  stating  them  fairly,  and 
the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  we  relieve  geology 
from  much  of  its  dryness,  and  stimulate  succeeding  observers  to  a 
strict  investigation  of  nature. 

Dark-coloured  recent  lava  does  not  differ  essentially  from  batah ; 
it  is  generally  more  porous^  Probably  the  compact  state  of  basalt 
was  the  result  of  refrigeration  under  pressure ;  it  may^  however,  be 
frequendy  observed  in  Auvergae,  passing  into  the  state  of  scoriace- 
ous  lava.  Some  of  the  recent  lavas  from  Vesuvius  are  compact, 
and  have  a  glistening  lustre,  but  they  are  noore  commonly  porous. 
In  some  volcanic  eruptions,  lava  appears  to  have  acquired  the  rmmC 
perfect  fluidity.  According  to  Professor  Bottis,  who  was  ao  eye* 
witness  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1776,  the  lava  spouied  from 
three  small  apertures,  precisely  like  water,  forming  beautiful  foun« 
tains  of  fire,  which  described  curves  of  different  dimensioos  as  they 
fell.  In  the  same  year,  a  current  of  lava  from  the  summit  of  VescH 
▼ius  flowed  with  the  velocity  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  fourteen  min- 
utes; it  struck  upon  the  lava  of  1771,  and  rebounded  mto  the  air, 
congealing  in  figures  of  various  shapes.  The  length  of  time  which 
currents  of  lava  retain  their  heat  is  truly  remarkable :  the  current 
which  flowed  from  ^tna  in  1669  is  two  miles  in  breadth,  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  feet  in  depth;  it. retains  a  por- 
tion of  its  heat  to  the  present  day.  Ferrara  says,  when  this  lava 
was  perforated  at  Catania  in  1809,  flames  broke  out ;  and  it  contin- 
ued to  smoke  at  the  surface  after  rain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  or  130  years  after  its  eruption. 

Stones  of  enormous  size  are  frequently  projected  from  the  craters 
of  volcanoes ;  but  the  quantity  of  matter  which  they  throw  out  in  the 
state  of  scoriae,  sand,  and  powder,  often  exceeds  that  erupted  in  the 
state  of  lava,  and  is  spread  over  distant  countries.  By  the  percola- 
tion of  water  it  becomes  agglutinated,  and  forms  beds  of  volcanic 
breccia,  and  tufa.  Sometimes  the  tufa  is  sufficiently  solid  to  be  used 
for  building-stone ;  the  Roman  pepperino  is  a  volcanic  tufa.  Poz- 
zdana  consists  of  minute  particles  of  scoriae,  which  have  been  par- 
tially decomposed :  when  mixed  with  lime,  it  makes  a  water-sett'mg 
cement. 

Some  volcanic  rocks  decompose  rapidly,  and  form  productive 
soils ;  others  resist  the  process  of  decomposition  so  effectually,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  thousand  years,  they  present  all  the  freshness 
of  the  most  recent  lavas. 

Agt  of  Volcanic  Rocks. — Nothing  precise  can  be  determined  with 
respect  to  the  relative  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  except  in  those  districts 
where  they  occur  together,  one  covering  the  other.  Humboldt,  who 
fau  atteiDpted  to  trace  the  different  ages  of  vokanic  formatioosi  ob- 
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genres,  that  there  are  trachytes,  cfinkstones,  and  basalts,  of  diAreoc 
ageil ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  advance  towards  tbe  more  recent  ?qI- 
canic  formations,  they  appear  isolated,  superadded,  and  strangers  te 
(he  soil  in  which  they  are  found.  The  laras  from  existing  ▼olcaooes 
vary  at  diflbrent  periods  of  their  eruptions ;  we  may,  therefore,  wd 
eoDceive,  that  the  volcanic  masses  which,  during  thousands  of  years 
have  been  progressively  raised  to  the  surface  under  very  diflferent  eir- 
eofflstances  of  pressure  and  refrigeratioo,  should  present  adriking  ooo- 
trasts  and  analogies  of  structure  and  composition. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

From  the  various  phenomena  which  volcanoes  present,  we  may 
with  probabifity  infer,  that  the  interna!  part  of  our  planet  is  either 
whoHv  or  partially  in  an  i^eous  state,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
ezpfain  in  what  manner  this  heat  is  generated  and  confined.  In  eve- 
ry <lepartnient  of  nature,  our  enquiries  are  terounated  by  uitioaale 
Isets,  beyond  which  fmrther  research  becomes  vain.  The  constaai 
seneration  and  emission  of  light  from  the  surface  of  the  sun  is  mors 
inexplicable  and  surprising,  than  the  constant  generation  of  best  hi 
tbe  centre  of  our  planet ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  the  £iet, 
though  it  is  &r  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive,  by 
what  means  the  particles  of  light  are  propelled  through  space  with 
such  astonishing  velocity.  We  are  too  apt  to  measure  natural  opera- 
tions by  their  coincidence  with  the  received  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  to  make  our  own  ignorance  the  standard  of  truth.  Had  all  the 
volcanoes  in  the  world  been  dormant  for  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
and  were  we  acquainted  with  their  existence  only  by  the  writings  of 
ancient  historians,  we  should  discredit  the  fact,  and  prove  its  impossi- 
bility by  an  appeal  to  establish  chemical  principles;  we  should  fur- 
ther accompany  the  proof  with  a  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  credu- 
lity of  former  times.  The  descent  of  stones  from  the  atmosphere  was 
denied  during  a  Jonger  period,  though  the  fact  is  now  eatablished  be- 
yond all  doubt. 

Admitting  the  existence  of  central  fire  in  the  earth,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  there  may  be  determinate  causes,  by  which  at 
certain  periods  its  intensity  is  increased  or  diminished.  We  know  lit- 
tle respecting  the  operation  of  electric  or  voltaic  energy  in  the  labor- 
atory of  nature,  but,  from  the  existence  of  electric  light  at  the  poles, 
we  may  infer  that  electric  currents  are  passing  through  the  earth,  and 
are  important  agents  in  many  subterranean  phenomena.  Perhaps  the 
different  beds  of  rock  which  environ  the  globe  may  act  like  a  series  of 
plates  in  the  voltaic  pile,  and  produce  effects  commensurate  with  their 
vast  magnitude.  Voltaic  energy  is  capable  of  supporting  the  most  in- 
tense degree  of  heat  without  access  to  atmospheric  air,  or  even  in  va- 
cuo; and  this  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Whatever  origin  we  ascribe  to  subterranean  fire,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  its  action,  when  confined  beneath  the  earth,  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  fire  on  the  surface,  which  changes  and  decompo- 
ses almost  all  substances  exposed  to  its  action.     It  is  well  known  tlul 
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the  moft  inflammable  sobetances,  carbon  and  snlphory  when  anbjected 
to  intense  heat  in  yacuo,  undergo  no  change  in  their  weight  or  prop- 
erties. It  is  only  when  air  or  water  obtains  access  to  volcanic  fire 
that  it  can  produce  eflfects  aoalogoos  to  those  of  combustion  on  the 
surface.  Indeed,  it  appears  probable  that  volcanic  explosions  and 
eruptions  are  occasioned  by  the  access  of  water  to  subterranean  fire. 
A  sudden  evolution  of  steam  and  vapour  thus  produced,  will  force  a 
passage  to  the  surface,  in  those  parts  where  the  incumbent  rocks  ofier 
the  least  resistance,  and  the  lava  and  fragments  of  rock  will  be  elected 
with  a  force,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  steam  or  air  suddenly 
evolved. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON  THE   REPOSITORIES   OF  METALLIC   ORES. 

Metallic  Matter  disseminated  through  Rocks.— Masses  of  Metallic  Ore. — Metallic 
Beds. — Metallic  Veins. — Rake  Veins. — Flat  Veins. — .Accumulated  Veins. — 
Cross  Courses. — The  remarkable  Structure  of  the  Botallack  Mine  worked  un- 
der the  Sea. — On  the  Formation  of  Metallic  Ores. — Remarkable  PhenottieDa  a 
Mines.— Stream  Works. — Gold  disseminated  in  the  Sands  of  Rivers  in  Africa, 
and  North  and  South  America.— Rocks  in  which  certain  Metallic  Ores  are  found. 

The  rocks  and  strata,  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are 
composed  of  earthy  minerals,  sometimes  combined  with  a  portion  of 
metallic  matter,  which  in  such  instances  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  rocks.  The  mineral  substances  to  be  described  in 
the  present  chapter,  as  forming  beds  or  veins,  or  irregular  masses,  or 
grains  imbedded  iii  other  rocks,  consist  of  metallic  matter  either 
pure,  or  in  combination  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  or  acids. 

The  difference  of  external  character  between  a  pure  metal  and  an 
earth  is  so  great,  that  we  find  some  difficulty,  at  first,  io  conceiving 
how  metallic  matter  can  form  beds  interstratified  with  earthy  rocks; 
but  the  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry  have  shown,  that  metallic 
and  earthy  minerals  are  closely  allied.  Nothing  can  appear  more 
essentially  different  than  a  piece  of  polished  iron  and  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble or  slate ;  yet  if  iron  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  water 
it  is  converted  into  rust,  and  in  this  state  is  known  as  ochre  ;  and  be- 
tween ochre  and  powdered  stone  there  is  little  difference  of  external 
character;  nor  woLild  any  one,  unacquainted  with  chemistry,  suspect 
that  ochre  was  a  metallic  mineral.  The  ochre  can,  however,  be  ea- 
sily reconverted  into  metallic  iron  :  but,  to  convert  the  earths  into  a 
metallic  substance  is  a  diflicult  process, — yet,  it  has  been  effected ; 
and  it  is  further  proved,  that  both  earths  and  alkalies  are  metallic 
substances  combined  with  oxygen.  The  metallic  nature  of  the  earths 
being  ascertained,  we  can  no  longer  be  surprised  that  metallic  min- 
erals should  be  found,  intermixed  with  earthy  minerals,  in  rocks. 
Iron  is  found  combined  with  earths  in  almost  all  rocks  that  are  not 
white ;  and  to  the  presence  of  iron  they  generally  owe  their  colour, 
whether  red,  brown,  or  black. 

The  other  metals  rarely  occur,  chemically  combined  with  rocks  or 
strata,  but  are  found  either  disseminated  in  grains  or  irregular  pieces, 
or  forming  beds  between  earthy  strata,  or  filling  veins  that  intersect 
rocks  in  different  directions,  as  represented  Plate  IV.  fig.  4.  a  and  6. 

The  metals,  except  gold  and  plaiina,  are  rarely  found  pure,  but 
are  generally  conibiueH,  either  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  or  acids;  in 
this  Slate,  they  are  called  ores.  When  the  metals  occur  pure,  they 
arc  called  native  metaU:  tlius  we  have  native  gold,  native  iron,  &c. 
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Metallic  ores  and  native  metals  are  sometimes  disseminated  m 
grains  through  rocks:  and  when  they  are  abundant,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  rock  is  work^  as  a  mine ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case.  Tin- 
stone, or  the  oxide  of  tin,  is  sometimes  disseminated,  in  grains,  in 
granitic  rocks  in  Cornwall,  but  it  is  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  a  vein 
of  tiu  ore,  that  disseminated  grains  of  tinstone  are  found  in  the  rock. 
At  Weal  Duchy  mine,  near  Callington,  silver  ore  is  obtained,  both 
from  a  vein  which  intersects  the  hill,  and  from  the  rock  itself,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  vein.  From  a  section  of  the  mine 
shown  me  by  the  proprietor,  it  appears  that  in  the  rock,  which  is 
white  killas  (a  silvery  clay  slate],  the  ore  is  disseminated  in  various 
parts,  or  is  collected  in  bunches.  The  silver  is  found  native  in  fila«« 
ments,  or  in  the  state  of  vitreous  silver  ore,  black  silver,  and  ruby 
silver.  Gold  frequently  occurs  in  grains,  disseminated  through  solid 
rocks,  or  in  the  sands  of  rivers.  Considerable  masses  of  metallic 
ore  are  somerimes  found  in  rocks,  particularly  of  iron  ore ;  but  these 
masses  are  generally  formed  by  the  meeting  of  numerous  veins,  or 
are  parts  of  metallic  beds  that  are  greatly  enlarged  : — they  will  be 
described  with  beds  and  veins. 

Metallic  Beds. — Some  metallic  ores  occur,  taking  the  form  of 
regular  strata  in  the  secondary  rocks,  or  of  beds  in  transition  and 
primary  rock$.  Ironstone  in  thin  strata,  alternates  with  coal,  coal- 
shale,  and  sandstone,  and  has  been  described  with  the  coal  strata, 
in  Chap.  Vm. 

Iron  ore  often  forms  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  interposed  be- 
tween rocks  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  slate.  Metallic  ores,  in  beda 
or  strata,  may  be  regarded  as  constituent  parts  of  the  rocks  in  which 
they  occur,  and  must  be  cotemporaneous  with  them ;  the  metallic 
and  the  earthy  minerals  have  been  deposited  at  the  same  time,  and 
have  probably,  been  separated  by  chemical  affinity,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  consolidation.  Sometimes,  the  metallic  matter  is  intermixed 
with  a  bed  of  slate,  or  of  other  rocks,  in  such  abundance,  that  the 
whole  bed  is  worked  as  a  metallic  ore.  When  a  bed  of  metallic 
matter  swells  out,  irregularly,  to  a  considerable  thickness,  it  forms 
masses  of  ore,  which,  in  some  instances,  attain  the  magnitude  *of 
small  mountains ; — Such  are  the  mountains  of  iron  ore  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Metallic  beds  are,  however,  of  limited  extent ;  ther 
seldom  traverse  a  whole  mountain  or  mountain  range,  but  they  grad- 
ually or  suddenly  become  narrow  and  terminate,  or  in  the  miners' 
language  vfedge  out.  There  are  few  known  beds  of  metallic  ores 
in  England  ;  the  principal  repositories  of  metallic  matter  are  in  veins. 
I  have  however  ascertained,  that  the  copper  mines  formerly  wroo^ 
in  the  transition  rocks  of  Cumberland,  were  beds  of  copper  pyrite^s, 
interposed  between  the  beds  of  the  mountains  in  which  they  were 
found,  and  not  intersecting  them  like  veins.  The  beds  of  rock  be- 
ing highly  inclined,  the  thin  metallic  beds  between  them  have  been 
mistaken  for  veins.    I  believe  that  several  metallic  repositories  in 
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Other  counties, .  which  have  been  de9cribed  as  Teins^  are  in  reality 
beds ;  the  disdnction  between  beds  and  veins  not  being  wdl  under- 
wood, tbey  are  both  called  veins  by  working  ibiners*  Tbe  manga- 
nese mines  at  Doddiscombe  Leigh,  in  Devonshire,  are  irregular  beds 
of  oxide  of  manganese,  in  red  sandstone.  Tbe  iron  mine  at  Danne- 
inora  in  Sweden  is  an  enormous  bed,  which  has  swelled  out  to  the 
thickness  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  of  nearly  compact  ore. 
Copper  pyrites  sometimes  occurs  in  beds;  mercury  has  also  been 
found,  disseminated  in  beds  of  clay  and  sandstone.  Black  onde  of 
cobalt  is  found  in  beds,  at  Alderly  Edge  in  Cheshire. 

MeialUe  Veins. — Perhaps  tbe  reader  may  obtain  a  dearer  oodoo 
of  a  metallic  vein,  by  6rst  imagining  a  crack  or  fissure  in  the  eaidi, 
a  foot  or  more  in  wiath,  and  extending  east  and  west  on  tbe  surface, 
many  hundred  yards.  Suppose  the  crack  or  fissure  to  descend  to  ao 
unknown  depth,  not  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  but  sloping  a  littk 
to  the  north  or  south.  Now,  let  us  again  suppose  each  side  of  tbe 
fissure  to  become  coated  with  mineral  matter,  of  a  diflferent  kind 
irom  the  rocks  in  which  the  fissure  is  made,  i^id  then  the  whole  fis- 
liure  to  be  filled  by  successive  layers  of  various  metallic  and  auDetal 
substances ;  we  shall  thus  have  a  type  of  a  metallic  vein.  Its  ooorse 
irom  ease  to  west  is  called  its  diruiion^  and  the  dip  from  tbe  popen- 
dicular  line  of  descent  is  called  in  miners'  language  the  haiiag  of 
tbe  vein.  Thus,  it  is  said  to  hait  or  dip  to  the  south  or  north,  &e. 
Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  direction  of  the  vein  were  changed,  or 
its  width  increased  or  diminished,  and  the  hade  or  dip  were  increased 
or  diminished  also,  we  should  still  have  all  tbe  essential  oonditioos  of 
a  metallic  vein  remaining.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  describe  existing 
metallic  veins.  They  appear  to  have  been,  originally,  fissures  cutting 
through  different  beds  of  rock,  that  have  been  subsequently  filled 
with  metallic  ores,  intermixed  with  other  mineral  matter,  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  that  of  the  rock  which  is  intersected.  Metallic  veins 
are,  therefore,  considered  to  be  of  posterior  formation  to  the  rocks 
in  which  they  are  found  :  and  where  a  vein  cuts  through  different 
rocks,  it  is  evident  that  its  formation  must  have  been  more  recent 
than  that  of  the  rocks  which  it  intersects ;  but,  where  a  vein  is  found 
only  in  one  bed  of  rock,  tbe  fissure  may  have  been  formed  and  filled 
at  the  period  when  the  rock  was  consolidated.  Metallic  veins  are 
found  principally  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  or  in  the  very  low- 
est of  the  secondary  strata :  they  are  often  separated  from  the  rocks 
they  intersect,  by  a  thin  wall  or  lining  of  mineral  substances  distinct 
from  the  rock,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  layer  of  clay  on  each  side  of 
the  vein.  The  same  substance  which  forms  the  outer  coat  of  the 
vein,  is  also  frequently,  intermixed  with  the  ore,  or  forms  layers  al- 
ternating with  it :  this  is  called  the  matrix,  gangue,  or  veinstone.  It 
appears  as  if  the  ore  and  the  veinstone  had  at  different  times,  been 
formed  over  each  other,  on  the  sides  of  the  vein,  till  they  met  and 
filled  up  the  fissure. 
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Somettmes,  the  ore  extends  in  a  compact  mass^  from  one  side  of 
the  vein  to  the  other ;  bat,  not  unfrequeotly,  there  are  hollow  spaces 
in  veins,  called  druses,  which  are  lined  with  crystals ;  in  these  cavi« 
ties,  the  roost  beautiful  and  regular  crystalline  forms  are  obtained* 
Metallic  veins,  often«  divide  and  unite  again,  and,  sometimes,  they 
separate  into  a  number  of  smaller  branches,  called  strings.  A  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  difierent  modes  in  which  metallic  veins  intersect 
rocks,  and  are  sometimes  intersected  by  each  other,  is  represented  io 
Plate  IV.  fig.  4. 

To  what  depth  metallic  veins  descend,  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  as- 
certained, whether  tbey  generally  grow  wider  or  narrower  in  their 
descent.  The  opinions  of  miners  6n  this  subject  are  so  variouSy 
that  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  veins  differ,  in  this  respect,  in  di^ 
ferent  situations.  No  instances,  I  believe,  have  occurred  of  a  vein 
being  absolutely  worked-out  in  depth,  though  it  often  grows  too  poor 
to  repay  the  labour  of  working  deeper :  more  frequently,  the  further 
descent  of  the  miner  is  stopped,  by  the  difficulty  or  expense  of  re- 
Hioving  the  water.  Veins  are  seldom  rich  in  ore  near  the  surface^ 
but  increase  in  richness  as  they  descend,  and  at  greater  depths  be- 
come poorer  again.  When  Pryce  wrote  the  "  Mineralogy  of  Corn- 
wall,*' it  was  believed  that  the  richest  state  of  a  mine  for  copper  io 
that  county,  was  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  yards  deep ;  and  for 
tin,  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  This  account  by 
no  means  agrees  with  the  present  state  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Cop- 
per and  tin  are  procured  in  considerable  quantities  at  the  depkh  of 
four  hundred  and  fifiy-six  yards,  in  the  Doicoath  mine.  The  Ecton 
copper  mine,  in  Staffordshire,  is  now  worked  at  the  depth  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two  yards :  it  is  the  deepest  mine  in  England. 
The  deepest  mine  that  has  been  worked  in  Europe,  or  m  any  part  of 
the  world,  is  one  at  Truttenberg,  in  Bohemia,  which  b  one  thousand 
yards  below  the  surface. 

Metallic  veins  frequently  contain  different  ores  at  various  depths. 
Iron  ore,  copper  ore,  cobalt  ore,  and  silver  ore,  succeed  each  other 
in  some  of  the  mines  in  Saxony.  * 

In  France,  there  are  mines  which  contain  copper  ore  in  the  lowest 
part,  silver  ore  above,  and  over  that  iron  ore. 

In  Cornwall,  blende,  a  sulphuret  of  zinc,  frequently  abounds  io 
the  upper  part  of  veins  that  become  rich  in  copper  as  they  descend  } 
the  blende  rarely  continuing  to  any  considerable  depth.  In  the  same 
district,  tin  is  also  commonly  found  at  a  small  depth,  in  veins  which 
afterwards  prove  rich  in  copper.  "  Among  other  instances  that  mi^f 
be  quoted,  are  the  two  deep  extensive  copper  mines  called  Hiiel 
Unity,  and  Cook's  Kitchen,  both  of  which  were  at  first  worked  for 
tin.  In  both,  the  tin  was  soon  extracted ;  but  it  should  be  noted  as 
an  uncommon  circumstance,  that  in  the  latter  mine,  after  working  to 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  fathoms,  first  through  tin,  and 
afterwards  through  copper,  tin  was  found  again,  and  has  cootmued 
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down  tQ  its  pcesent  depth  of  two  hundred  and  ten  ffttboms  from  the 
surface.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that  some  pordon  of  tin 
was  found  in  different  parts  of  the  vrin,  which  may  therefore  be  said 
to  h&ve  prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  surface  to  the  present  work- 
ings.?* 

The  thickness  of  veins,  and  the  quantity  and  quaTity  of  the  ore  they 
contain,  vary  in  every  mine.  Some  veins  are  only  a  few  inches 
wide ;  others  are  several  feet,  and  sometimes  several  yards,  in  width. 
Veins  are  often  narrow  in  one  part,  and  swell  out  in  another.  Tbe 
vein  at  the  Dolcoath  mine  in  Cornwall,  varies  from  twaor  three  feet 
to  forty  feet ;  and  in  some  places  it  contracts  to  little  mpi^  than  six 
inches.  The  veinstone  is  quartz,  in  which  are  imbedded  masses 
called  bunches  of  copper  pyrites,  consisting  of  copper  combined  with 
sulphur  and  iron. 

Beside  rake  veins,  there  are  other  mineral  repositories,  called  flit 
veins,  or  flat  works,  and  pipe  veins.  In  some  instances,  a  rake  vein 
declines  from  its  regular  inclination,  takes  the  direction  of  tbe  beds 
of  rock,  running  between  them  for  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  then 
resumes  its  former  inclination.  In  other  instances,  the  cavities  be- 
tween beds  or  strata,  are  filled  with  metallic  ores,  lying  between  an 
upper  and  lower  stratum,  like  a  seam  of  coal,  and  are  subject  to  aioft- 
ilar  dislocations :  but  these  are  not  regular  strata ;  they  mav,  fino- 
quently,  be  traced  to  a  perpendicular  or  rake  vein,  from  which  they 
appear  to  be  lateral  expansions ;  see  Plate  VII.  fig.  2.,  in  which  the 
regular  vein  is  seen  descending,  and  the  flat  vein  branching  off  oo 
each  side  near  tbe  bottom. 

There  is,  generally,  what  is  called  a  rider,  or  mass  of  mineral  mat- 
ter, between  the  ore  of  very  strong  rake  veins,  and  that  in  the  flat 
veins,  at  the  place  of  junction.  The  flat  veins  that  run  parallel  be- 
tween the  strata,  frequently  open  into  large  cavities  filled  with  ore 
and  veinstone  ;  these  cavities  close  again  by  the  contracting,  or  what 
the  miners  call  twitching  of  the  sides,  by  which  the  ore  is  nearly  or 
totally  excluded.  Such  expansions  and  twitchings  are  also  common 
to  rake  veins,  as  represented  at  c  c,  Plate  IV.  fig.  4. 

The  blue  John,  or  fluor  spar  mine,  near  Castleton,  is  of  this  kind. 
The  vein  which  contains  this  spar  is  separated  from  the  limestone 
rock  by  a  lining  of  cawk  or  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  by  a  thin  layer 
of  unctuous  clay  ;  it  swells  out  into  large  cavities,  which  contract 
again,  and  entirely  exclude  the  ore,  leaving  nothing  but  the  lining  of 
the  vein  to  conduct  the  miner  to  another  repository  of  the  spar.  The 
crystallizations  and  mineral  incrustations  on  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
natural  caverns  which  are  passed  through  in  this  mine,  far  exceed  in 
beauty  those  of  any  other  cavern  in  England  ;  and  were  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos  translated  into  the  simple  language  of 
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truth,  I  am  incliDed  to  believe,  it  would  be  found  inferior  in  mtgnifi- 
cence  and  splendour  of  mineral  decoration,  to  the  natural  cavema  in 
the  fluor  mine.  This  mine  is  rarely  visited  by  travellers :  the  de- 
scent is  safe,  but,  the  roof  being  low  in  some  parts,  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult of  access. 

The  pipe  vein  may  be  described  as  a  tubular  mass  of  ore  and 
veinstone,  generally  descending  in  the  direction  of  the  beds,  and  wi- 
dening and  contracting  in  its  course.  In  reality,  the  pipe  vein  is  a 
variety  of  the  flat  vein,  having  the  sides  closed  or  twitched  in,  so  as 
to  form  a  tube  or  cavity  of  irregular  shape,  and  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent along  the  line  of  bearing,  but  descending  to  a  great  depth. 

One  metallic  vein  often  crosses  or  cuts  through  another,  and  dis- 
places it :  in  such  instances,  it  is  evident  that  the  vein  which  is  cut 
through,  must  be  more  ancient  than  that  which  intersects  it.  This 
observation  respecting  the  relative  ages  of  veins  was  first  made  by 
Mr.  Pryce  in  his  Mineralogia  Camubiensis.  The  different  position 
of  veins  is  represented  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  4.,  where  a  a  is  a  vein  which 
divides  in  part  of  its  course  and  unites  again,  and  finally  branches  off 
into  small  strings.  In  many  instances  these  strings  lead  to  a  further 
continuation  of  the  vein  ;  perhaps  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  case 
10  all,  were  the  workings  carried  on  in  the  same  direction.  6  6  is 
another  vein  which  cuts  through  the  former,  and  has  thrown  the  low- 
er part  of  the  vein  a  out  of  its  course.  It  is  obvious  that  the  vein 
a  a  was  formed  before  the  vein  b  6,  which  has  upheaved  the  rock  on 
one  side,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  vein  a.  In  Plate  VII.  fig.  4.,  a 
small  vein  is  represented,  cut  into  three  parts  by  the  larger  veins,  a 
and  b.  Sometimes  one  vein  crosses  another  without  changing  the 
directi<)n  ;  and  if  they  both  have  nearly  the  same  inclination,  viz., 
dip  nearly  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  they  are  generally  rich- 
er near  their  junction,  as  at  6,  Plate  VII.  fig.  4.  When  a  number  of 
veins  cross  each  other  at  one  place,  they  sometimes  form  a  cone  or 
mass  of  ore  of  vast  size,  widening  as  it  descends.  Such  are  called 
accumulated  veins.  They  occur  in  the  metalliferous  limestone  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland.  When  one  vein  crosses  another  in 
an  opposite  direction,  they  often  are  found  poorer  in  ore  near  the 
junction.  Fig.  3.  shows  a  ground  plan  of  the  veins  b  b  e  Cy  cut 
through  nearly  at  right  angles  by  another  vein  or  cross  course  :  in 
such  instances  the  veins  bbc  c  become  poorer ;  but  this  is  not  uni- 
versally  the  case. 

The  direction  of  rake  veins  is  not  very  regular.  In  England,  the 
principal  veins  generally  run  nearly  east  and  west,  and  north-east 
and  south-west ;  but  have,  frequentlv,  undulations  and  deviations 
from  a  straight  line  :  the  most  powerful  veins  are  more  r^ular  in 
their  course  than  smaller  ones.  Where  two  veins  in  the  same  dis- 
trict have  the  same  direction,  or  run  parallel,  it  is  observed  that  their 
contents  are  similar ;  but  where  they  run  in  different  directions,  the 
contents  vary.     Mofina,  in  hb  interesting  History  of  Chili,  mentions 
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■  veiD  of  Sliver  ai  Uspalaia,  in  ihe  Andes,  which  is  nioo  feet  in  (hick- 
ness  ihroughoul  its  whole  eKlenl,  and  has  been  traced  nJneiy  miles. 
Smaller  veins  bisnch  off  from  each  side  of  il,  and  penetrate  the 
reigliboitring  mtnimaius  lo  llie  distance  ot"  ibirty  miles.  It  is  believed 
that  this  vein  stretches  lo  llie  distance  of  ihree  hundred  miles.  A 
vein  called  the  Tidsweli  Rake,  in  Derbyshire,  extends  some  miles 
east  and  west ;  it  is  worked  from  the  surface,  and  may  be  seen  near 
ihe  roadside,  between  Great  Hucklow  and  Tidsweli.  I  was  inform- 
ed in  Cornwall,  iliat  no  vein  in  that  county  had  been  traced  in  length 
more  than  two  miles ;  nor  had  any  vein  been  worked  out  in  depib. 
The  common  width  of  ihe  veins  is  from  one  foot  lo  two  I'eei,  but 
Bomeiimea  it  escceds  ihiriy  feel. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  in  the  mines  of  Northumberland 
■nd  Durham,  ihe  principal  meiallic  veins  range  nearly  east  and  wcsL 
In  ihe  former  counties  they  are  called  lodes,  in  ibe  latter  r^A/-ruii- 
ning  veins.  The  nonh  and  south  veins  which  Inierseci  them  are 
colled  cross  courses  :  ibese  are  seldom  productive  of  ore.  In  plate 
VII.  iig.  3.,  the  veins  bb  cc  are  represented  as  cut  ihroogb  by  * 
cross  course.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai  this  is  a  ground  plan. 
The  thin  cross  courses  filled  niih  clay  are  colled  Jlutiti.  1  was  in> 
formed  by  an  intelligent  proprieior  of  mines  in  Cornwall,  iliat  these 
thin  cross  courses  invariably  displace  the  veins,  and  hold  up  ibe  wa- 
ter on  one  side  of  the  vein  ;  hut  it  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  a 
vein  which  is  rich  in  ore  on  one  side  of  the  fltian,  will  be  poor  on  the 
other.  Query,  h  this  connected  with  the  fiuan  holding  op  the  wa- 
ter9  In  Cornwall,  the  cross  courses  displace  the  east  and  west 
veins ;  the  displacement  is  only  a  few  inches  in  some  veins,  in  others 
it  is  several  fathoms.  On  Alston  Moor,  in  Cimiberland,  a  lar^e  cross 
course,  called  Old  Carr's  Cross  Vein,  cuts  through  two  veins,  called 
Goodham  Gill  Vein,  and  Grass  Field  Hill  Vein,  and  bat  thrown 
tbero  aside  about  Sfteen  or  twenty  fathoms.  When  the  cross  couns 
intersects  the  east  and  west  veins  at  right  angles,  ihe  displacement  is 
generally  less,  than  when  it  strikes  it  in  an  oblique  direction.  This 
effect  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  VII.  fig.  S. 

In  Northumberland  and  Durham,  cross  courses  contain  ore,  near 
their  junction  with  powerful  veins.  In  Cornwall,  ores  of  silver  and 
cobalt  hare  been  found  in  some  of  the  cross  courses ;  and  at  ibe  Bo- 
tallack  mine,  north  of  the  Land's  End,  a  powerful  cross  course,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  is  made  rich  by  the  junction  of  east  veins, 
which  resemble  small  rivulets,  openiug  into  a  river.  Their  poshton 
will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  VII.  Gg.  6.  The  A- 
rectioa  of  the  cross  course  or  great  vein  running  north  and  soutb,  is 
represented  by  the  letters  n,  a,  the  direction  of  the  small  ve'ioB,  rich 
in  ore,  which  open  into  it,  are  represented  by  e  e  e.  The  croM 
course  is  ricb  in  ore,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms,  on 
each  side  of  its  junction  with  a  vein  ;  but  no  veins  are  fouod  braocb- 
'mg  from  the  west  side  of  tbe  cross  course.    The  cross  coune  t* 
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worked  m  those  parts,  where  it  is  rendered  rich  by  the  juncdoo  with 
▼eios ;  the  small  veins  are  also  worked  for  oroi  and  are  very  pro- 
ductive. The  rock  b  what  is  caUed  a  free  or  soft  killasi  near  the 
great  cross  course  or  vein  ;  but  further  from  it,  it  becomes  a  hard 
blue  elvan  {flinty  $Iate.)  The  width  of  the  vein  varies  from  nine 
to  twelve  feet.  It  contains  grey  copper  ore  of  a  rich  quality.  Some- 
times the  sides  of  the  vein  are  copper  ore,  and  the  middle  is  tin  ore, 
as  represented  Plate  VII.  fig.  7.  e  c,  which  is  a  vertical  section  of 
part  of  the  vein  ;  fig.  6.  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  cross  course 
and  veins.  The  master  of  the  mine  furnished  me  with  the  above 
particulars;  and  under  his  direction,  I  made,  on  the  spot,  the  two 
rough  sections,  which  will  serve  to  convey  a  better  notion  of  this 
singular  metallic  repository,  than  can  be  obtained  by  verbal  descrip- 
tion. 

Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  the  entrance  of  this  mine  is  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipice  more  than  200  feet  in  height,  on  the  border  of  the 
Adantic  Ocean,  and  the  workings  of  the  mine  extend  two  hundred 
and  thirty  yards  under  the  sea.  From  this  submarine  recess  I  saw 
rise  up,  one  of  the  best-formed  and  noblest-looking  men  I  ever  be- 
held,— a  perfect  model  for  the  Apollo  of  a  sculptor. 

Particular  metallic  ores  are  peculiar  to  certam  rocks.  Thus,  tin 
ore  occurs  in  granite  and  some  kinds  of  slate,  but  has  never  been 
found  in  limestone.  Certain  ores  are  not  onfrequently  associated 
together :  thus,  lead  and  zinc  often  occur  in  the  same  vein,  but  in 
different  proportions.  The  same  metal  in  various  combinations  is 
often  found  in  one  vein :  thus,  native  copper,  sulphuret  of  copper, 
carbonate  of  copper  or  malachite,  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol, 
and  copper  combined  with  lead  and  iron,  frequently  occur  together 
in  the  same  mine. 

Galena,  a  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  often  associated  with  white  lead 
ore,  or  carbonate  of  lead.  The  latter,  though  a  rich  ore  containing 
seventy  per  cent,  of  lead,  has  no  metallic  appearance,  and  was  mis- 
taken for  cawk,  and  thrown  away,  by  the  miners  in  Derbyshire,  un- 
til the  year  1803  or  1804.  The  mines  of  that  county  have  been 
worked  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  the  quantity 
of  ore  which  has  been  wasted  during  that  period  must  have  been  im- 
mense.* 


•  In  1810,  few  of  the  working  miners  coald  distinguish  compact  white  lead  ore, 
from  cawk  or  salphate  of  barytas ;  their  specific  ^^vity  and  appearance  are  not 
very  different.  The  following  test  is  of  easy  application,  and  will  serve  to  dis- 
cover the  presence  of  lead : — If  a  small  quantity  of  flowers  of  snlpbar,  mixed  with 
a  little  potash  or  soda,  be  melted  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  in  a  candle,  and  applied 
to  the  moistened  surface  of  the  stone,  it  will  make  a'black  spot  if  the  minersu  con- 
tains white  lead  ore. 


The  native  carbonate  of  lead  readily  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  effer- 
vescence, and  it  promptly  jrields  metallic  lead  under  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal — 
B.  S. 


In  what  manner  metallic  veins  were  filled  with  ore  has  greaily  di- 
vided  llie  opinions  of  geologists.  Dr.  HuKon  supposes  ihai  boih 
dykes  and  veins  were  filled  with  iheir  conicnts  in  a  state  of  fusioaby 
inJDClion  from  below ;  ihe  expansive  force  of  the  melted  matter  bar- 
ing cracked  ibe  surface,  and  opened  a  passage  for  its  reception, 
(See  Chap.  IX.)  From  circumstances  previously  stated,  ii  appears 
probable  that  many  dykes  were  so  formed.  Oiber  dykes  appear  to 
have  been  open  fissures  filled  by  materials  waslied  from  (lie  surface, 
and  coniaia  rounded  siones,  and  sometimes  undecayed  vegetable 
matter.  From  a  dyke  of  clay  in  a  coal  mine  in  Yorkshire,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  feet  deep,  I  have  drawn  out  long  vegetable  fibres, 
apparently  roots,  ibe  woody  part  of  which  was  unchanged,  and  burn- 
ed like  the  roots  of  common  weeds.  Werner  supposes  that  all  veins 
and  dykes  were  first  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  llie  materials,  of 
which  mountains  are  composed;  and  that  metallic  veins  have  been 
filled  from  above  by  the  ores  in  a  state  of  solution.*  This  iheoty 
has  been  advanced  with  much  confidence,  and  warmly  supported  1^ 
many  geologists  :  but  I  have  no  bestlation  in  asserting,  that  it  is  de- 
monstratively repugnant  to  fact :  indeed,  the  implicit  credit  which 
has  been  given  to  Werner's  dogmas  on  this  subject,  is  one  instance 
among  many,  in  which  men  of  distinguished  talents  have  resigned 
their  judgment  to  auiboHiy,  and  supported  the  most  absurd  proposi- 
tions, when  conformable  to  a  favourite  hypothesis.  If  reins  were 
filled  by  metallic  solutions  from  above,  these  solutions  must  have  cov- 
ered the  highest  mountains  over  the  whole  earth ;  and,  instead  of 
finding  metallic  ores  in  the  present  confined  repositories,  they  would 
fill  all  the  cavities  and  valleys  in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  this 
theory  supposes,  likewise,  that  veins  were  formed  at  different  times, 
a  number  of  these  metallic  solutions  would  succeed  each  other,  we 
ebould  find  regular  strata  of  ore  in  all  primary  and  transition  rocks ; 
and  the  quantity  formed  by  these  deep  seas  of  metallic  matter,  would 
be  incoDceirably  great. 

This  theory  is,  decidedly,  invalidated  by  llie  following  facts. 
When  B  metallic  vein  passes  through  different  kinds  of  rock,  it  is 
generally  observed,  that  the  quality  of  the  ore  varies  with  that  of 
the  rock  through  which  it  passes;  and  even  some  beds  of  the  same 
rock  are  more  productive  than  others,  and  are  called  by  miners 
bearing  meiuurei.  This  is  the  case  in  Durham,  Derbyshire,  Corn- 
wall, and  probably  in  every  mining  district,  in  England  and  Wales. 

Not  only  does  the  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  rock,  occasion  a 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  ore,  but  the  mineral  sub- 
stance or  matrix  which  accompanies  ores,  generally  varies  in  di^r- 
ent  kinds  of  rock.     In  granite  and  slate  rocks,  the  matrix  is  more 

•  The  round  pebbles  which  are  somclimes  found  in  veins  have  been  cited  to 
prove  that  veins  were  filled  from  above:  Ihey  were  probably  introduced  bjrsabut- 
ranean  currents. 
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frequBDtly  quartz  and  barytes  than  calcareous  spar ;  in  calcareous 
roouQtains,  quartz  is  rarely  the  prerailing  matrix.  In  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  veins  pass  through  siliceous  sandstone, 
argillaceous  shale,  and  limestone.  (See  Plate  VIL  fig.  2.)  The  ore 
is  more  abundant  in  the  limestone  than  in  the  sandstone,  and  in  the 
shale,  provincially  called  platCj  ore,  very  rarely  if  ever,  occurs.  In 
one  mine  at  Welhope,  the  matrix  of  the  vein,  as  it  passes  through 
the  sandstone,  is  cawk  or  the  sulphate  of  barytes ;  but  when  it  en- 
ters the  limestone,  it  changes  to  carbonate  of  barytes  in  balls,  having 
a  radiated  diverging  structure.  It  is  still  more  deserving  of  notice, 
that  when  the  rock  on  one  side  of  a  vein  is  thrown  up  or  down  con- 
siderably, so  as  to  bring  a  stratum  of  limestone  opposite  a  stratum  of 
sandstone,  or  when  what  are  called  the  walls  or  cheeks  of  the  vein 
are  of  two  /lifierent  kinds  of  stone,  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  5.)  the  vein 
is  never  so  productive  in  ore,  as  when  both  sides  of  the  vein  are  of 
the  same  kind.  In  the  above  figure,  different  strata  are  opposite  to 
each  other,  except  where  the  strata  are  of  great  thickness :  thus, 
parts  of  the  lower  bed  of  limestone,  a  a,  form  the  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  vein,  and  in  such  situations  it  is  rich  in  ore ;  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  bed,  a,  b  brousht  opposite  to  a  bed  of  sandstone,  6,  on 
the  left ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  vein  it  will  become  poorer,  and  the 
same  will  be  jthe  case  when  the  vein  passes  through  the  upper  stra- 
ta ;  in  some  it  will  contain  no  metallic  ore.  This  fact  alone  seems 
sufficient  to  invalidate  the  theory  of  Werner,  that  veins  were  filled 
with  metallic  solutions,  poured  in  from  the  upper  part.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  rock  could  have  made  no  difference 
in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  ore. 

Werner,  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Veins,"  states  one  instance,  as  if  it 
were  extraordinary,  of  the  ore  changing  its  quality,  as  the  vein  passed 
through  different  rocks ;  and  is  inclined  to  admit  that  elective  affinity 
for  the  rock  may  have  contributed  to  the  efifect.  The  circumstance, 
so  far  from  being  extraordinary,  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  known 
to  all  working  miners.  The  entire  cessation  of  the  ore  in  one  part  of 
a  rock,  and  its  re-appearance  below,  are  still  more  striking. 

In  Derbyshire  the  beds  of  metalliferous  limestone  are  separated  by 
beds  of  basaltic  rock,  called  loadstone.*  When  a  vein  of  lead  is 
Worked  through  the  first  limestone  down  to  the  loadstone,  it  ceases 


*  The  fact  of  metallie  veins  being  eDtirely  cut  off  by  the  beds  of  loadstone,  has 
recently  been  doubted ;  it  is  supposed  that  tSe  vein  is  continued  through  the  toad- 
stone,  though  it  contains  no  ore:  but  the  fact  of  veins  being  cut  off  by  the  seams 
of  clay,  (called  way  boards,)  if  it  could  be  established,  would  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  the  separation  of  the  vein  by  toadstone.  Mv  late  visits  to  Derbyshire 
have  convinced  me  more  fully,  that  Mr'  Farey  was  too  hasty  in  forming  his  opin- 
ions, and  that  he  did  not  always  select  his  information  from  the  best  sources. 
Neither  the  beds  of  clay  nor  toadstone  may  contain  ore,  and  yet  the  vein  may  pass 
through  them,  but,  being  unproductive,  it  is  not  noticed.  In  some  instances,  prob- 
ably, ine  beds  of  toadstone  were  protruded  between  the  beds  of  limestone,  after  the 
formation  of  metallic  veins,  as  Mr.  Whitehurst  originally  maintained. 
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to  con(a'iD  any  ore,  and  often  entirely  disappears :  on  sinking  through 
the  toadslone  lo  tho  second  limestone,  the  ore  ia  found  again,  liut  is 
cut  off  by  a  lower  bed  of  loadstone,  under  which  ii  appears  agaia  in 
ihe  third  limestone.  In  strong  veins,  particles  of  lead  occur  id  the 
toadslone,  but  in  very  small  quantities. 

If  mineral  veins  were  filled  from  above  by  metallic  solutions,  it  is 
impassible  to  conceive  that  the  nature  of  (be  rock  should  cbange  the 
qualiiy  of  the  ore  ;  much  less  could  the  ore  disappear  in  one  slraiuin, 
and  appear  again  in  a  siraium  below  it.  Nor  could  the  vein  be  filled 
with  melted  mailer  ejected  from  below ;  for  in  eiiher  case  it  would 
be  equally  impossible,  to  explain  why  the  ore  disappears  io  the  load- 
stone, though  the  vein  is  continued  through  it.  See  Plate  IV.  fjg.  b, 
where  6,  b,  b  are  three  beds  of  limestone  divided  by  beds  of  loadstone 
«e,  and  covered  by  sandstone.  When  the  vein  descends  to  the  first 
bed  of  loadstone  e,  the  ore  disappears ;  but  on  sinking  through  to  the 
second  bed  of  liineslone,  it  is  found  again;  it  disappears  a  second 
lime  ai  the  next  bed  of  toadslone,  and  reappears  in  the  lower  lime* 
stone,  3.  Another  vein,  on,  is  supposed  to  pencirale  the  beds  of 
loadstone  te,  but  contains  little  ore  where  it  passes  through  them. 
The  upper  pari  of  the  vein  a,  is  represented  as  penetrating  the 
superincumbent  sandstone,  which  is  sometimes  the  case :  in  this  up- 
per part  of  (he  vein,  (he  most  curious  productions  of  itje  Odin  mine, 
near  Castleion,  are  discovered.  Such  facts  prove  that  ihese  \ata 
were  not  filled  from  above.  Professor  Jameson  has  conjectured  thai 
the  beds  of  loadsione  and  limesiooe  in  Derbyshire,  with  ihe  metallic 
veins,  were  all  coiemporaneous,  and  that  the  loadstone  crossed 
through  the  veins,  oi  the  lime  of  their  formaiion;  but  the  different 
organic  remains  in  the  upper  and  lower  beds  of  limestone  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  having  been  formed  at  the  same  lime.  The 
zoophytes  in  the  lower  bed  of  rock  could  not  he  living  aod  co-eitstent 
with  those  in  the  upper,  nor  with  the  vegetable  remains  occasiooally 
found  in  the  sandslone,  which  frequently  covers  the  whole,  and  into 
which  the  veins  sometimes  shoot.  Cuvier  has  well  observed,  that 
the  existence  of  difierent  organic  remains  offers  inconiestable  proofs, 
that  the  upper  and  lower  strata  in  which  (hey  were  found,  were  form- 
ed in  succession.  As  a  farther  proof  of  the  influence  which  the  po- 
sition of  the  rock  has  upon  the  vein  which  iniersecu  ti,  the  roioeh 
both  in  Wales  and  Derbyshire  mainlain,  that  wherever  there  is  a  de- 
pression in  (he  strata,  and  [hey  dtp  on  both  sides  towards  the  vein, 
(see  Plaie  VII.  fig.  9;)  in  such  situations,  the  richest  veins  occur. 

If  metallic  matter  were  not  poured  in  fiom  above,  nor  ejected 
from  below,  io  what  manner  did  it  come  into  the  vein  ?  The  state 
of  chemical  science,  and  (he  facts  at  present  known,  are  too  limiled 
to  furnish  a  solution  to  this  interesting  question.  Thei'e  are,  how- 
ever, certain  indications  which  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  fttture  disoor- 
ery.  The  variation  of  the  roinerd  products  in  veins,  as  they  pui 
through  different  strata,  seems  to  prove,  that  the  strata  were  emeient 
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causes  in  producing  this  variation.  Perhaps  metallic  matter  was  dif- 
fused through  different  rocks  according  to  their  elective  affinity,  and 
separated  from  them  by  voltaic  electricity,  the  difierent  sides  of  the 
vem  possessing  different  states  of  electricity ;  or,  the  strata  may  act 
like  a  series  of  plates  in  the  voltaic  pile,  separating  and  secreting  me- 
tallic matter  from  its  different  combinations.  Some  of  the  metab 
and  other  substances  found  in  veins,  are  capable  of  solution  in  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  may  be  so  by  natural  processes ; 
in  this  state  they  may  have  penetrated  the  vein,  and  deposited  their 
contents. 

The  discovery  of  the  metallic  nature  of  the  very  earths  of  which 
rocks  are  composed,  and  the  probability  that  the  metals  themselves 
are  compound  substances  of  which  hydrogen  forms  a  part,  open  new 
views  respecting  the  formation  of  metallic  matter  by  natural  process- 
es, which  may  be  within  the  reach  of  human  power  to  develop,  if  not 
to  imitate. 

If  metallic  matter  be  now  forming  in  mines,  the  process  of  its  for* 
mation  is  extremely  slow ;  but  there  are  circumstances  which  appear 
to  prove  that  it  may,  in  some  instances,  be  perceived.  M.  Trebra, 
director  of  the  mines  in  Hanover,  informed  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, that  he  had  seen  a  leather  thong  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  a  mine,  coated  with  silver :  he  has  also  observed  native  silver,  and 
vitreous  silver  ore,  coating  the  wooden  supports  left  in  a  mine  called 
Dreyweiber,  in  the  district  of  Marienburgh,  which  had  been  under 
water  two  hundred  years,  and  was  opened  in  1777. 

From  his  own  observations  on  mines,  M.  Trebra  was  led  to  infer, 
that  metallic  ores  are  formed  by  mineral  exhalations,  or  were  once 
in  a  gaseous  state.  Mr.  Wesfgarth  Forster,  a  practical  miner  in 
Northumberland,  states,  that  at  Wolfclough  mine,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  which  was  closed  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  opened 
again,  needles  of  white  lead  ore,  more  than  two  inches  in  length, 
were  observed  projecting  from  the  walls. 

These  and  other  phenomena  observable  in  mines,  may  convince 
us,  that  there  are  processes  going  on  at  present  in  the  great  labora- 
tory  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps  there  are  analogous  processes  taking 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  these  hid- 
den operations  of  nature.  The  formation  of  saline  matter  on  the 
surface  of  walls,  is  a  fact  which  merits  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  Dr.  Kidd,  of  Oxford,  has  published  some  very 
ingenious  observations  and  experiments  on  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  nitre  on  limestone,  which  may  lead  to  more  important  resulta 
than  the  learned  Professor  appears  to  have  anticipated.  These  ex- 
periments show,  that  neither  the  alkali  nor  the  acid  exists  previously 
io  the  stone.  Nor  do  they  exist,  ready  formed,  in  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  dry  frosty  weather  being  particularly  favorable  to 
the  rapid  production  of  nitre,  and  moist  weather  the  contrary. 
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When  a  porlioii  of  tlie  wall  was  protected  from  access  10  the  «- 
tnosphere  by  glass,  which  projected  a  little  distance  rrom  the  surface, 
[lie  formation  of  nitre  went  on  for  a  ceriain  time,  and  then  ce<tscd. 
The  saline  crystals  were  better  defined,  and  longer,  than  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  wall.  When  the  wall  was  coated  with  paint,  crys- 
tals of  nitre  were  even  formed  on  the  paint.  The  formation  of  car- 
bonate of  lead  on  the  walls  of  the  mine  at  Wolfclough,  may  be  analo- 
gous to  the  formation  of  nitre ;  and  in  both  instances,  the  surface  of 
liie  wall  and  of  the  atmosphere,  may  perhaps  he  considered  as  two 
galvanic  plates  in  action,  decomposing  and  recompounding  ihe  ele- 
ments of  metallic  or  saline  matter  from  the  atmosphere,  or  the  gase- 
ous fluids  with  which  it  is  intermixed.  The  base  of  nitre  (potis- 
sitim)  is  known  lo  be  a  metal;  and  could  we  seize  nature  id  the  act 
of  producing  a  fixed  alkali  from  more  simple  elements,  we  might 

compel  her  to  reveal  the  process  by  which  slie  prepares  her  metallic 
...  .    .  j^^^  .      .. 


1  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth.  Nor  can  the  discovery 
be  eery  remote;  for  we  are  already  acquainted  with  the  composition 
of  the  volatile  alkali,  and  are  thereby  enabled  successfully  to  imitate 
nature  in  its  formation. 

When  the  matrix,  or  the  substance  which  principally  fills  veins, 
is  a  soft  unctuous  clay,  masses  and  particles  of  ore  are  often  dissem- 
inated through  it,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  lo  that  of  a  large  goutd, 
aud  they  are  sometimes  even  of  many  Ion's  weight.  Masses  of  vein- 
stone are  also  imbedded  in  ihe  same  manner;  and  it  is  observed 
that  the  masses  bolh  of  ore  and  veinstone  are  of  no  deiermiQitfi 
shape,  and  have  generally  ihe  appearance  of  being  corroded.  Aro 
we  to  conclude,  id  such  instaaces,  that  the  hard  minerals  and  metallic 
ores,  have  been  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  clay  by  some  peculiu 
elective  affinity,  or  thai  they  once  occupied  the  cavity  of  the  vein, 
and  have  been  all  subsequently  decomposed,  except  the  remaioiog 
detached  masses  ?  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  former 
opinion ;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  are  inexplicable  instan- 
ces of  the  disappearance  of  minerals  which  formerly  existed  in  reins. 

The  formation  of  one  mineral  upon  the  crystals  of  another,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  crystal  which  has  served  as  the  mould,  is 
indeed  a  common  phenomenon  in  many  English  mines.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  mass  of  rock  crystal  from  Durham,  formed  on  cubic  Bucx 
spar ;  hut  the  crystals  of  the  latter  have  entirely  disappeared,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  impression  of  their  form.  In  the  mines  of  Der- 
byshire,  incrustations  of  calamine  are  formed  on  calcareous  crystals, 
uking  the  shape  of  the  dog-tooib  spar ;  but  in  these  false  cryotls, 
no  trace  of  the  interior  crystal  is  left.  Certain  local  causes  also  ap- 
pear to  influence  the  crystallization  of  minerals  in  different  distriots, 
and  to  dispose  them  to  take  peculiar  secondary  forms,  which  may  be 
considered  as  appropriate  to  the  minerals  of  that  district.  The  py- 
ramidal crysialiizaiion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  called  the  dog-tooth 
spar  (chaux  carbonaUe  mefatfatigue  of  Hauy,)  is  abundant  in  some 
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of  the  mines  of  Derbyshire ;  whilst  the  same  mineral  rarely  assumes 
that  form  in  the  mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  but  is  crys- 
tallized in  other  forms,  which  are  equally  rare  in  the  Derbyshire 
mines.  Fluor  spar,  and  sulphate  of  barytes,  have  appropriate  forms 
in  different  districts,  from  which  any  deviations  may  be  considered 
as  varieties.  The  causes  which  occasioned  this  diversity  of  second- 
ary forms  in  minerals,  whose  constituent  parts  appear  by  chemical 
analysis  to  be  precisely  the  same  are  unknown  ;  nor  are  we  able  to 
explain  in  what  manner  the  crystals  before  mentioned  have  disap- 
peared ;  but  these  facts  prove,  that  the  powers  of  nature  extend  be- 
yond the  present  limits  of  science ;  and  it  is  more  consonant  with 
the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  frankly  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance, 
than  to  form  systems  from  imperfect  data,  which  can  serve  only  to 
perpetuate  error. 

Metallic  ores  in  rounded  fragments,  and  grains  of  native  metals, 
are  frequendy  found  in  the  sands  of  rivers ;  they  have  been  car- 
ried there  by  torrents  or  inundations;  the  rocks  in  which  they 
were  originally  formed,  having  been  disintegrated  or  decomposed. 
The  metals  gold,  and  platina,  being  indestrucuble  by  the  action  of 
air,  water,  or  the  mineral  acids,  remain  for  ages  unchanged,  in  the 
form  of  minute  grains.  The  oxide  of  tin  is  a  very  heavy  and  hard 
mineral ;  and  it  is  owing  to  its  weight  and  indestrucubility,  that  it  is 
found  in  the  sands  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea  shore,  where  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  considerable  quanuties,  and  is  separated  from  the  sand  or 
alluvial  soil  by  directing  streams  of  water  over  it :  hence  such  works 
are  in  Cornwall  called  Stream  Works.  With  the  pebbles  of  tin- 
stone, there  are  fragments  of  granite  and  other  rocks,  which  serve 
to  indicate  from  what  mountains  in  the  vicinity  the  stream  un  has 
been  washed  out.  Particles  and  small  pieces  of  gold  are  sometimes 
found  with  stream  tin,  in  the  sands  of  Cornwall. 

Gold  being,  as  before  stated,  less  subject  to  chemical  change  than 
the  other  metals,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  rivers  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  Africa  and  South  America.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  gold  obtained  from  Africa  is  procured  by  washing 
the  sand  of  rivers ;  it  is  found  in  small  grains  called  gold  dust.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  in  certain  parts  of  rivers,  the  sands  were 
rich  in  gold,  which  seemed  to  be  renewed  after  heavy  rains,  and  yet 
but  litde  gold  was  found  in  the  sands  higher  up  the  river.  No  satis- 
factory explanation  has  been  offered,  respecting  the  limitation  of  the 
auriferous  sands  to  certain  localiues.  Facts  have,  recendy,  been 
stated  to  die  author,  by  a  gcndeman  connected  with  the  gold  mine 
companies  in  North  Carolina,  which  appear  to  elucidate  the  period- 
ical renewal  of  gold  in  the  African  rivers.  About  the  year  1810, 
gold  was  found  in  the  beds  of  several  rivers  in  North  Carolina : 
one  mass  was  obtained  weighing  2Slbs.  Afterwards  grains  of  gold 
were  discovered  in  xhe  beds  of  several  of  the  rivers  and  brooks  both 
of  North  and   South  Carolina,  and  of  Georgia.     For  some  years 
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after  gold  liad  boon  discovered  in  these  stales,  ibe  inhabitants "vere 
coDietit  nilh  searching  for  gold  in  i)ie  beds  of  ilie  brooks  and  rivers 
after  heavy  rniiis.  One  of  the  proprietors  of  a  gold  stream,  baring 
noticed  that  it  never  yielded  gold  above  a  certain  point,  where  a 
small  brook  nnlered  into  it,  was  induced  to  trace  the  brook  to  iia 
source,  and  discovered  in  the  adjacent  rocks,  veins  of  quartz  which 
were  found  to  contain  pieces  of  native  gold,  and  were  subsequently 
worked  as  mines.  Il  is  highly  probable  that  in  Afiica,  the  sands  in 
certain  parts  of  rivers  become  auriferous,  by  (he  depositions  from 
rivulets  that  flow  into  iho  main  stream. 

Mr.  Hennab,  of  Plymouth,  hos  in  bis  collection  several  piecesof 
native  gold,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  bazel-nul ; 
they  were  found  in  stream  works  near  Si.  Ausiel :  he  baa  also  a  spe- 
cimen of  stream  tin,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  lengili,  and  Gve  or  mz  io 
breadth,  wliich  was  evidently,  once,  part  of  a  vein.  In  the  same 
stream  work  tbey  could  distinguish  at  diRereni  depths,  the  difler^ni 
veins  from  which  ihe  ore  had  been  washed  out.  The  pebbles  of  on 
ore,  have,  in  some  situations,  been  washed  into  the  sea,  and  after^ 
wards  covered  by  beds  of  clay  or  gravel.  In  Mount's  Bay,  south 
of  the  town  of  Penzance,  there  was  formerly  a  bed  of  stream  tin 
worked  under  the  sea.  The  stream  tin  covers  the  killas  or  slaie 
rock  of  tiie  country,  and  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  clay  :  a  perpendic- 
ular  sliaft  or  tunnel  was  sunk  through  the  clay,  and  the  bed  of^  stream 
tin  was  worked  like  a  bed  of  coa),  the  clay  forming  the  roof.  See 
Plate  VII.  fig.  8.  The  workings  were  continued  under  the  sea,  bul 
were  at  length  inundated  and  discontinued. 

The  bed  wiiii  pebbles  of  linsloue,  is  seen  covering  the  beds  of 
slate ;  upon  this  is  a  thick  bed  of  water  tight  clay,  over  vhicb  (be 
tides  rail.  An  iron  cylinder  was  sunk  through  the  clay  as  a  shaft  (o 
the  tin  stone,  which  was  worked  like  a  bed  of  coal  and  drawn  up 
the  cylinder. 

The  following  is  a  summary  account  of  Ihe  rocks  in  which  the 
difierent  metallic  ores  are  generally  found  : 

Platina  and  the  recently  discovered  metals  called  palladium,  rho- 
dium, osmium  and  iridium,  have  been  fouud  only  in  the  sands  of 
rivers.* 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  in  por- 
phyry and  sienite,  and  in  the  lowest  sandstone.  Gold  has  been  oc- 
casionally discovered  in  coal,  and  very  abundantly  in  the  satids  of 
rivers,  and  sometimes  in  volcanic  rocks. 

Mercury  is  found  in  slate,  in  limestone,  and  in  coal  strata. 

Copper,  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  in  porphyry,  sienite,  and 
occasionally  in  sandstone,  in  coal  strata,  and  alluvial  ground.     Mass- 


•  Bau<iiiinnuli  discovered  platina  along  with  oiide  of  iron  tmd  ^1d  in  Sienilr, 

DearBaoiit  Kosa.io  Ibe  provinceor  AnLioquia.— jlitn.  <'<  CMm.it  it  Pkf$.L^ 
p.  S09.— B.  3. 
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es  of  native  copper  of  many  thousand  pounds  weight,  are  said  to  be 
found  on  the  surface,  in  the  interior  of  North  America. 

Iron  in  every  kind  of  rock. 

Tin,  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-siate,  and  slate. 

Lead  and  zinc,  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  except  trap  and 
serpentine;  in  porphyry  and  sienite ;  in  the  lowest  sandstone,  and 
occasionally  in  coal  strata. 

Antimony  m  primary  and  transition  mountains,  except  trap  and 
serpentine;  it  is  also  found  in  porphyry  and  sienite. 

Nickel,  bismuth,  cobalt,  in  primary  mountains,  except  limestone, 
trap,  and  serpentine.  Cobalt  and  nickel  also  occur  in  transition 
mountains,  and  in  sandstone. 

Arsenic,  in  primary  and  transition  mountains,  and  in  porphyry. 

Manganese,  in  primary  and  transition  mountains,  and  occasionally 
in  the  lower  stratified  rocks. 

Molybdena  and  tungsten,  uranium,  and  titanium,  in  granite,  gneiss, 
mica-slate,  and  slate.  The  latter  metals,  with  chromium,  columbi- 
um,  cerium,  and  teUurium,  are  very  rare  in  nature,  and  can  only  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  with  great  difficulty. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
on  subterranEjUi  biveks  and  cubbehts,  and  on  CAVXaKS. 
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Beside  the  fissures  anil  spaces  fitled  wilh  meisllic  matter,  thai  oc- 
cur in  ihc  older  rocks,  ns  described  in  ihe  preceding  chapter,  ihcre 
are  empty  spnces  or  caverns,  that  soinBtlmeii  extend  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  mountains,  and  sometimes  descend  lo  considerable  depths. 
Almost  all  large  caverns  occur  in  limestone  rocks,  chicdv  of  the 
iransiiion  and  the  secondary  class.  Caverns,  in  some  instunces,  mny 
have  been  formed  by  the  upheaving  or  subsiding  of  rocks ;  but  (liej 
have,  most  frequently,  been  excavated  by  subterranenn  currents  of 
water,  which  have  enlarged  original  fissures,  or  carried  away  the  beds 
of  soft  clay  or  loose  sand  that  were  interposed  beiwctn  hard  strata. 
Many  large  caverns  have  streams  of  water  constonily  ninnino;  tliroiigb 
them;  and,  after  heavy  rains,  they  are  often  Rorged  wilh  water, 
which  Issues  with  violence  from  their  monihs.  This  is  ihe  case  with 
the  great  Peak  Cavern,  near  Castteton,  In  Derbyshlr*;. 

The  action  of  subterranean  currents  of  water,  has  scarcely  been 
attended  to  by  geologists ;  but  were  It  better  understood,  it  might 
probably  afford  a  satisfactory  cxplaniition  of  several  facts  in  geology 
that  have  been  regarded  as  anomalous,  particularly  that  of  the  oc- 
currence of  bones  in  caverns  which  have  no  opening  to  the  surface. 
In  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  I  stated  some  instances  of  these 
currents  in  mountain  limes'.oiie. 

The  mountain  or  transition  limestone  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire, 
forms,  in  many  )iarts,  a  nearly  fiat  elevated  surface  of  table  land, 
covered  with  vegetation,  but  intersected  by  numerous  fissures  or 
chasms  of  vast  length  and  depth,  varying  from  a  few  Inches  to  a  foot 
or  more  In  width.  Many  of  these  fissures  ivlden  as  they  descend ; 
and  at  the  bottom,  streams  of  water  may  be,  frequently,  heard  run- 
ning. During  snow,  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  sheep  to  he  lost  in  these 
chasms,  and  the  whole  surface  is  extremely  dangerous,  to  traverse 
in  the  dark.  Limestone  plains,  intersected  by  such  fissures,  may  be 
regarded  as  natural  traps  for  herbivorous  animals,  into  which,  when 
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chssed  by  beasts  of  prey,  they  may  fall  in  whole  droves.  Their 
bones  may  either  stick  fast  in  the  fissures,  and  be  afterwards  inclosed 
in  calcareous  stalactites,  or  they  may  be  carried  by  subterranean 
currents  into  caverns  which  have  no  communication  with  the  surface. 
Such  was  the  cavern  at  the  Bull's  Eye  mine,  near  Worksworth,  in 
Derbyshire,  which  was  opened  by  mining  operations  in  the  year 
1663,  and  contained  the  entire  skeleton  of  an  elephant. 

There  is  a  considerable  river,  called  the  Pinka,  in  the  cnvern  at 
Adiesberg,  in  Camiola,  which  forms  a  subterranean  lake,  where  it 
appears  to  be  lost ;  but  it  emerges  again  on  the  north  side,  and  takes 
the  name  of  the  Renz.  This  cavern  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  extends  for  several  leagues  into  a  calcareous  mountain,  sit- 
uated between  Laybach  and  Trieste,  and  contains  the  bones  of  bears 
and  other  animals,  in  the  mud  that  forms  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  or 
rather  series  of  caverns,  that  are  connected  by  passages  with  each 
other. 

There  are  numerous  caverns  and  grottoes  in  the  vicinity  of  Adies- 
berg, and  the  surface  of  the  country  is,  in  various  parts,  broken  by 
depressions  from  the  subsidence  of  the  roofs  of  these  caverns. 
There  are  doubtless,  in  all  these  caverns,  subterranean  rivulets,  which 
are  continually  in  action,  and  are  undermining  and  wearing  down  the 
rocks  that  support  the  strata  above  them.  In  Derbyshire,  and  the 
district  called  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  beside  the  subterranean  rivulets 
before  mentioned,  there  are  currents  of  water  incessantly  in  action, 
which  are  discovered  only  by  mining  operations. 

The  Speedwell  mine,  near  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  is  a  subter- 
ranean tunnel  and  canal,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  penetrating  into 
the  centre  of  a  mountain,  composed  of  noetalliferous  limestone :  the 
descent  to  the  canal  is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  about  forty  yards  in  depth. 
The  mountain  is  intersected  by  numerous  metallic  veins,  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  mine  intended  to  carry  the  tunnel  and  canal  through 
the  whole  extent,  in  order  to  discover  the  veins,  and  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  work  them,  to  bring  out  the  ore.  It  was  necessary  to  exca- 
vate the  stone  by  blasting,  and  before  every  explosion  the  miners  re- 
tired for  safety  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  tunnel.  When 
they  had  proceeded  in  this  manner  about  eight  hundred  yards, 
they  were  greatly  alarmed  after  a  blast,  to  hear  the  tremendous  roar- 
ing of  a  torrent,  and  fled  towards  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel.  A 
miner,  who  was  working  there  at  the  time,  informed  the  author,  that 
he  thought  there  was  no  chance  of  their  escaping  immediate  destruc- 
tion ;  however,  when  they  had  retreated  a  considerable  distance, 
they  perceived  the  rushing  sound  to  grow  less  alarming ;  they  then 
halted  awhile,  and  took  courage  to  return,  when  they  discovered  that 
the  last  blast  had  made  an  opening  into  a  spacious  cavern,  and  that  a 
torrent  of  water  was  falling  from  a  considerable  height  into  a  vast 
chasm  on  one  side  of  it.  The  loud  roaring  of  the  water  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  echoes  of  the  cavern ;  for  in  the  roof  of  this  cav- 
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ern  ihere  is  a  wide  opeuing  inio  an  upper  cavern,  the  top  of  whicii 
is  not  visible  from  belofv,  even  widi  the  illumiQOtion  of  firenorke, 
which  those  who  show  the  mine  generally  lake  with  them. 

By  the  ceaseless  action  of  such  internal  currents  of  water,  fallb; 
into  original  fissures,  or  descending  through  sofi  strata  in  raouaiains 
of  compact  limestone,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  caverns  of  great  oi- 
teot  may  be  excavated.  A  very  few  years  sioce,  a  miner,  in  driring 
an  adit  or  passage  into  the  heart  of  the  well-known  rock  called  Mat- 
lock High  Tor,  discovered  a  large  cavem  and  a  lake  in  the  middle 
of  the  mountain.  Many  of  the  coves  or  caves  in  Craven,  in  York- 
abire,  were  originally  caverns,  the  roofs  of  which  have  fallen  in; 
they  have  streams  of  water  rushing  into  iliem,  forming  subterranean 
cascades.  The  cavern  called  Weather  Coat  Cove,  and  the  rocki  ii 
Gordale  Scar,  offer  illustrations  of  the  eOects  of  subterronean  cor* 
rents.  Where  springs  of  water  of  con^derable  magnitude  rise  at 
once  to  the  surface,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  stoir 
percolation  through  porous  strata,  but  that  they  are  the  outlets  of  in- 
ternal streams  or  rivers.  The  river  Air  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  per- 
pendicular limestone  rock,  called  Malham  Cove,  in  Craven ;  it  is  a 
broad,  powerful,  and  permanent  stream,  before  it  receives  any  tribu- 
Ury  rivulets  from  the  adjacent  valleys.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  subterranean  stream  which  gives  rUo  to  the  river  Air,  is  con- 
nected by  internal  passages  with  Malham  Taro,  a  mountain  lake,  sit- 
uated at  a  considerable  distance.  Perhaps  the  spring  at  Holywell, 
in  Flinisbire,  may  be  cited  as  offering  a  similar  proof  of  underground 
rivulets, 

The  reason  why  subterranean  streams  of  water,  and  extensive 
caverns,  should  occur  chiefly  in  districts  where  compact  transitioo  or 
mountain  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock,  wiU  admit  of  an  ei^  ex- 
planation. Slate  rocks  are  almost  always  intersected  by  perpendicu- 
lar fissures,  which  cany  off  the  water,  and  prevent  its  accumulating 
in  large  streams ;  and  the  secondary  strata  in  England  are  generally 
(00  soft,  or  100  much  broken,  to  form  the  roofs  of  extensive  caverns, 
or  the  beds  of  subterranean  rivers.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  secondary  limestones  are  extremely  bard  and  compact; 
they  contain  caverns,  and  afford  a  passage  for  subterranean  currents, 
A  considerable  cavern  has,  however,  been  recently  discovered  in 
mica-slate  and  common  slate,  in  the  Isle  of  Thermia,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  at  the  height  of  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
M.  Virlet,  who  visited  the  cavern,  attributes  the  excavation  to  tub- 
lerranean  streams  of  water,  as  there  is  a  considerable  deposition  of 
mud  and  bluish  clay  at  (he  bottom  of  it. — Seance  du  Fcv.,  1832,  tk 
la  Sociele  Gcologiqttt  de  France. 

It  is  admitted  by  M.  Desnoyers,  in  the  report  from  which  this  ac- 
count is  extracted,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  cavem  in  rocks  of 
mica-slate  and  slate,  is  a  new  fact  in  geology.  There  are  several 
thermal  springs  in  the  island,  which  indicate  the  action  of  subterra- 
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Dean  heat.  This  agent  may,  perhaps,  have  been,  in  some  manner, 
the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  cavern ;  it  is,  however,  supposed, 
by  some,  to  have  been  an  excavation  formed  at  a  remote  period  by 
mining  operations. 

Instances  of  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude  sinking  mto  the 
earth,  and  emerging  again  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  have  been 
long  known  in  many  countries :  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present 
chapter  to  enumerate  them,  but  to  direct  attention  to  these  subter- 
ranean streams,  that  have  no  apparent  connection  with  the  surface. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  rivers  which  run  only  for  a 
few  miles  under  ground,  and  emerge  without  any  apparent  loss  of 
water,  must  effect  considerable  changes  in  the  strata  during  their  sub- 
terranean course.  In  some  cases  rivers  are  absorbed  into  caverns,  ia 
others  they  merely  sink  into  softer  strata,  as  takes  place  with  the 
river  Rhone,  about  twenty  miles  from  Geneva,  at  what  is  called  the 
Perte  du  Rhdne.     See  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

The  suUect  of  subterranean  currents  has  scarcely  attracted  the 
attention  of  English  geologists,  but  it  is  beginning  to  excite  enquiry 
in  France,  where  the  practice  of  boring  for  water  is  becoming  gen- 
eral, and  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts.  In  the  report 
of  M.  Desnoyers,  before  referred  to,  several  of  these  facts  are  de- 
scribed, but  he  previously  states  the  observations  of  MM.  Boblet  and 
Virlet,  on  the  closed  valleys  or  gulfs  in  central  Morea,  called  katavo- 
trons,  ^'  into  which  torrents  of  water  amassed  during  rainy  seasons 
are  precipitated,  carrying  with  them  the  mud  with  which  they  are 
coloured,  the  skeletons  of  animals,  with  fragments  of  shells  and  plants 
mixed  with  gravel,  which  they  introduce  into  subterranean  cavities. 
The  water  again  springs  up  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  pure 
and  limpid.  This  circumstance  serves  to  explain  the  filling  of  many 
caverns ;  may  it  not  also  explain  the  sinuous  passages  filled  with 
sand  and  gravel,  between  strata  which  are  found  at  great  depths  from 
the  surface  in  the  environs  of  Paris  ?" 

From  the  borings  and  sinking  for  water  in  different  parts  of  France, 
it  is  evident  that  they  occasionally  meet  with  considerable  subterra* 
nean  streams  that  have  somewhere  a  connection  with  the  surface  wa- 
ters. In  a  well  sunk  at  Tours,  in  1 829,  in  the  lower  chalk,  to  the 
depth  of  330  feet,  the  water  rose  rapidly  for  some  hours,  bringing 
with  it  much  fine  sand,  fragments  of  thorns  and  seeds  of  marsh  plants, 
with  land  and  freshwater  shells  unchanged.  Another  fact  was  re- 
cently discovered  at  Reinke,  near  Bochum,  in  Westphalia.  A  well 
was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  when  the 
water  rose  to  near  the  surface,  bringing  with  it  small  fish  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  length.  The  nearest  currents  of  surface  water  are 
from  two  to  five  leagues  distant  from  the  well.  How  small  is  the 
proportion  of  seeds,  shells,  or  fish,  sand  or  gravel,  that  came  to  the 
surface,  compared  with  those  which  are  arrested  in  their  pn^ress, 
and  finally  fill  up  the  subterranean  passages  and  change  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  uodergrouDd  currents  !  What  a  natural  explaaaiiou diH-s 
ibis  ofTer  of  many  facts  which  havct  embarrassed  or  deceived  geoio- 
^isls !  It  may  be  well  for  ibe  reader  lo  refer  lo  whal  was  staled 
ill  Chap.  XII.  respecting  the  teeili  and  Lones  flf  small  laod  quadiu- 
pods  fouDd  in  the  calcareous  slaio  of  Siooosttcld.  1  there  observed, 
thai  I  ilionghl  ii  probable  they  had  been  brought  into  their  preiieni 
_  situation  by  subterranean  currents,  during  the  teniury  epoch, — and  1 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  (races  of  such  subterranean  currents 
would  be  discovered,  could  the  internal  structure  of  ihe  strata  be 
fully  laid  open. 

The  subject  of  subterranean  currents  becomes  interesiiQg  to  the 
geologist  when  connected  witii  caverns,  for  caverns  themselves  would 
scarcely  deserve  aiienUon,  were  it  not  tliai  ihey  frc(|oenlly  ciHiiain 
skeletons  or  bones  of  large  mammiferous  animals,  belonging  to  spe> 
cies  that  no  longer  exist  in  Europe,  and  are  supposed  to  be  extinct 
elsewhere.  Many  of  these  caverns  were  closed  when  tirst  discover- 
ed, and  some  of  thero  have  been  recently  found  lo  coutaia  human 
skulls  and  bones,  mixed  with  the  bones  of  extinct  species  of  (quad- 
rupeds :  hence,  we  are  led  to  enquire  in  whal  manner  and  at  nliai 
epoch  these  bones  were  introduced  into  the  caverns.  The  bone 
caverns  in  Germany  will  be  first  described,  and  then  some  notice 
will  be  given  of  the  caverns  recently  discovered  in  France,  contaiD- 
ing  human  skulls  and  bones :  and  lastly,  we  shall  notice  some  of  tbc 
bono  caverns  in  England. 

It  has  been  long  known  to  naturahsts  and  travellers,  that  there  are 
numerous  caverns  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary, the  floors  of  which  are  covered  with  clay,  enveloping  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  The  hones 
in  these  caverns  arc  nearly  the  same,  over  on  extent  of  more  than 
one  hundred  leagues.  More  than  three  fourths  belong  to  species  of 
bears  that  are  now  extinct  ;*  tno  thirds  of  the  remaining  part  be- 
long to  an  unknown  species  of  hyena  ;  a  smaller  number  belong  to  a 
species  of  lion  or  tiger,  or  of  the  wolf  or  dog  ;  a  very  few  belong  to 
small  carnivorous  animals,  allied  to  the  fox  and  polecat.  The  boaes 
are  nearly  in  the  same  state  In  all  these  caverns  :  they  «re  found 
scattered  and  detached,  partly  broken,  but  never  rounded  by  attri- 
tion, and  consequently  not  brought  from  a  distance  by  water.  Tbey 
are  rather  hghter  and  more  fragile  than  recent  boQes,  but  still  pre- 
serve their  true  animal  matter,  containing  much  gelatine,  and  are  not 
in  the  least  petrified.  The  bones  are  all  enveloped  in  earth  which 
is  penetrated  with  animal  matter :  except  a  few  hones  on  the  surface, 
of  a  diSerent  kind,  which  have  been  brought  there  at  a  later  period, 
and  are  less  decomposed. 
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The  most  remarkaUe  of  these  caverns  are  those  of  Gaylenreuth, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wiesent,  in  Bavaria :  they  vary  in  height 
from  ten  to  forty  feet,  and  are  connected  by  narrow  low  passages. 
The  animal  earth  intermingled  with  bones,  is  in  many  places  more 
than  ten  feet  deep ;  and  according  to  the  account  of  a  German-  wri- 
ter, M.  Esper,  would  till  many  hundred  waggons.  The  cavern,  or 
series  of  caverns,  at  Adlesbei^,  in  Camiola,  is  much  larger  than  any 
in  Germany :  the  caves  are  of  variable  dimensions,  and  are  stated  to 
extend  more  than  three  leagues  in  a  right  line,  at  which  distance 
there  is  a  lake  which  prevents  further  access.  The  floors  of  these 
caverns  are  covered  with  indurated  clay,  envek>ping  the  bones  of 
bears,  and  other  carnivorous  animals,  similar  to  those  in  the  caverns 
of  Germany  and  Hungary.  In  one  part  of  this  cavern,  or  series  of 
caverns,  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  young  bear  was  discovered,  envel- 
oped in  clay  or  mud,  between  blocks  of  limestone  which  lay  on  one 
side  of  the  cave.  Bones  are  found  along  the  cavern,  for  several 
miles  from  the  entrance,  not  only  buried  in  mud,  which  forms  the 
floor,  but  among  heaps  composed  of  blocks  of  limestone  and  yellow 
mud  or  clay.  This  cavern  is  situated  near  the  great  road  from  Tri- 
este to  Lay  bach. 

In  many  of  the  caverns  in  the  south  of  France,  and  also  in  Bel- 
gium, there  are  found  bones  in  the  mud  and  gravel  which  form  the 
floor,  but  which  is  sometimes  coated  with  stalagmite. 

The  intermixture  of  human  bones  and  rude  works  of  art,  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  has  excited 
great  attention.  In  some  instances,  the  human  bones  appear  to  be 
reduced  to  what  has  been  called  the  same  fossil  state,  as  that  of  the 
animal  bones  with  which  they  are  intermixed.  Much  more  import- 
ance has  been  attached  to  this  circumstance  than  I  think  it  deserves ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  few  if  any  bones  of  mammiferous  land  quadru- 
peds found  in  caverns,  or  in  diluvial  soil,  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
fossilized,  as  they  retain  a  part  of  their  original  matter ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  experiments  of  Dr.  Jenner,  stated  in  p.  19.,  prove,  that 
when  recent  bones  are  immersed  in  mud  containing  pyrites  or  sokt- 
tions  of  iron,  they  become  more  or  less  fossilized  in  a  few  months. 
Some  of  the  caverns  in  the  south  of  France,  according  to  M.  DeB* 
noyers,  were  partly  filled  with  bones  of  quadrupeds  before  human 
bones  were  introduced  into  them  ;  others  appear  to  have  been  emp- 
ty. He  observes,  how  often  may  these  caverns  have  served  as  buri- 
al places  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  or,  at  a  more  recent  period,  as 
places  of  retreat  during  religious  persecutions,  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  Druids  to  those  of  the  Huguenots.  The  historian  Fferus  (he 
adds)  expressly  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Aquitaine,  an  art- 
ful people,  retired  into  caverns,  and  that  Caesar  gave  orders  to  have 
them  closed  in  their  retreats,  and  left  to  perish.  **  Aquitani,  calli- 
dum  genus,  in  speluncas  se  recipiebant,  jussit  includi." — liar.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  10. 
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Add  to  this,  from  the  known  habits  of  several  races  of  the  ancJent 
Celts  to  live  in  caverns,  of  which  many  are  preserved  in  the  pro- 
vinces bordering  the  Loire  and  the  Rhone,  it  may  be  readily  be^ 
lieved  that  the  human  bones  with  pottery,  in  the  caverns  of  part  of 
ancient  Aquitaine  and  the  Narbonnaise,  belonged  to  some  of  the 
wretched  Gauls,  whom  Caesar  caused  to  perish  in  these  caverns. 

Where,  says  M.  Desnoyers,  the  mixture  of  human  bones  and  those 
of  quadrupeds  is  more  complete,  currents  of  water  might  have  ef- 
fected a  movement  and  intermixture  {remaniement)  of  a  more  recent 
date.  The  hatchets  of  flint  and  other  rude  instruments  found  in  these 
caves,  are  such  as  are  found  also  in  the  tumuli  of  the  ancient  Celts, 
and  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Caesar. 

M.  Desnoyers  thinks  the  most  ancient  of  these  bones  are  Gaulic 
or  Celtic :  others  belong  to  a  more  recent  epoch.  He  examined  the 
rich  collection  of  Celtic  coins  in  the  Biblioiheque  Royale  ;  on  many 
of  them  he  observed  figures  of  animals,  such  as  the  boar,  the  horse, 
the  wild  ox,  and  the  stag ;  and  more  rarely  symbolic  or  monstrous 
animals,  but  no  figures  of  the  rhinoceros  and  other  extinct  races, 
which,  had  they  been  co-existent  w:ith  man,  there  might  have  been 
reason  to  expect. 

M.  Toumal,  who  first  discovered  human  bones  in  the  cavern  at 
Bize,  maintains  a  contrary  opinion,  and  he  applies  the  same  conclu- 
sions to  the  bones  of  mammiferous  animals  in  other  caverns.  The 
caverns  of  Bize  (Aude)  contain  bones  of  the  stag,  the  camel,  the 
roebuck,  the  antelope,  and  bear ;  those  of  Sommieres  (Gard)  con- 
tain bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  stag,  and  the 
hyena.  M.  Tournnl  concludes  from  the  stale  of  the  bones,  thai  they 
are  antediluvian,  and  that  before  tlic  last  general  catastrophe  {cata- 
clysmc)  southern  Gaul  was  inhabited  by  man,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  species  of  maniinllerous  animals  now  extinct. 

The  cavern  of  Rancoi;nc,  silnated  ihree  leagues  from  Angouleme, 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
quantity  of  stalaciiies  ;  but  uiuh.T  liie  stalagmite  and  alluvial  soil  on 
the  floor  of  the  cavern,  a  great  quantity  of  human  and  quadrupedal 
bones  have  been  found,  mixed  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  with 
pebbles  from  the  adjoining  rocks.  A  brook  still  traverses  this  grotto. 
The  river  Tardonere,  which  runs  at  a  little  distance,  loses  a  pan  of 
its  waters  in  other  gulfs  in  the  country ;  it  often  overflows,  and  has 
penetrated  into  the  cavern  of  Rancojijne.  The  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  cavern  having  served  the  inhab- 
itants as  a  place  of  refuge  at  difl^erent  periods,  and  that  wolves,  which 
abound  in  the  forest  of  Braconne,  commonly  retire  into  it  and  carry 
with  them  their  prey,  and  human  bodies,  which  they  exhume  from 
the  neighbouring  cemetery. 

This  mode  of  filling  the  cavern  (observes  M.  Desnoyers)  diflers 
much  indeed  from  the  antediluvian  theory  of  JM.  Tournal.  Some 
grottoes  contain  human  bones  in  the  upper  alluvial  soil,  over  a  bed  of 
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Stalagmite,  under  which  there  is  a  tewer  bed  with  booes  of  quad«» 
rupeds. 

The  cavern  of  Miallet,  near  Andure,  (department  of  Grard,)  is 
situated  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Gardon.  It  occurs  in  magne«> 
sian  limestone,  about  100  feet  above  the  valley  :  the  lower  bed  or 
floor  of  the  grotto  is  a  sandy  magnesian  limestone,  covered  with  a 
thin  bed  of  stalagmite,  and  also  in  several  parts,  with  a  bed  of  argil- 
laceous mud,  about  five  feet  in  thickness.  In  this  bed  the  heads  and 
bones  of  bears  were  found  in  great  abundance  and  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation  :  they  were  larger  than  the  common  cavern  bear((7r»tft 
ipe^c^tu.)  A  few  fragments  of  bones  of  the  hyena,  of  ruminating  an- 
imals, and  of  birds,  were  also  found  with  them.  Under  the  stalag- 
mite and  a  thin  stratum  of  sandy  mud,  a  great  number  of  human 
bones  were  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  cavern.  Towards 
the  farther  end  of  the  cavern,  the  human  bones  are  incontestably 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  bears,  which  predominate  in  that  part:  but 
near  the  entrance,  human  bones  predominate,  and  appear  somewhat 
more  recent.  Upon  the  ossiferous  or  bone  mud,  and  under  a  pro- 
jection of  the  rock,  a  human  skeleton  was  discovered  almost  entire ; 
near  which  was  a  lamp  and  a  small  figure  in  baked  clay,  and  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  were  copper  bracelets.  In  other  parts  of  the  cave  were 
found  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  and  instruments  of  flint,  the  work- 
manship of  a  preceding  age.  The  human  heads  are  stated  to  pre- 
sent indications  of  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  race,  but  they  have  a 
depression  of  the  skull,  which  M.  Tessier  supposes  to  have  been  pro- 
duced artificially. 

M .  Tessier  distinguishes  three  periods  during  which  this  grotto  was 
filled  :  J  St,  An  antediluvian  epoch — that  of  the  bears,  which  belong 
to  an  extinct  species ;  these  he  supposes  may  have  lived  in  the  cav- 
ern during  successive  generations,  or  may  have  been  driven  there 
by  some  great  convulsions.  2d,  An  epoch  of  incipient  civilization, 
that  of  the  ancient  Celts ;  whose  bones  are  intermixed  with  rude  im- 
plements of  industry.  5d,  A  Roman  epoch,  indicated  by  more  per- 
fect works  of  art.  With  respect  to  the  mixture  of  human  bones 
with  those  of  bears,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  latter  were  cotempo- 
raneous  with  man,  because  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  have  liv- 
ed together  in  the  same  cavern.  The  mixture  may  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  action  of  water,  or  by  artificial  excavations  in  the  origi- 
nal bone  bed,  for  sepulchral  purposes. 

Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  regarded  as  uncertain,  whether  these  hu- 
man bones  were  or  were  not  coeval  with  those  of  the  cavern  bear, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals ;  for  we  have  no  decided  evidence 
when  these  animals  became  entirely  extinct.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  mastodon  of  North  America  existed  there  much  later 
than  is  generally  admitted ;  the  reason  for  this  opinion  wiU  be  given 
in  the  following  chapter.  Secondly,  we  cannot  assign  a  reason  why 
man  might  not  have  existed  in  the  tertiary  epoch,  except  that  his 
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bones  are  uo  where  discovered  in  the  regular  leriiury  sliau.  7'bc 
couDlry  ibat  could  give  support  to  ibe  mammoih,  or  ancient  elephant, 
to  the  mastndou,  aud  ihc  elk,  mi^t,  for  aught  we  koow  to  the  cou- 
traryi  be  also  suited  for  the  resideucc  of  man. 

It  is  very  different  with  respect  lo  the  secondary  ginna ;  for  ilioiigh 
many  of  iliese  strata  have  oiicc  been  dry  Imttl,  or  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
dry  laud,  yel  we  no  where  find  in  ihem  the  bones  of  herbivorous 
maminalian  quadrupeds,  ihat  could  have  been  with  men  joiut  teoanli 
of  the  globe ;  nor  even  do  we  find  bones  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
ibat  might  have  preyed  upon  liie  former,  had  they  existed. 

During  (lie  leniary  epoch,  however,  there  is  evidence  of  great 
revolut'toDS  of  the  surface,  by  the  elevation  of  mountain  ranges,  which 
niighti  perhaps,  render  the  earth  unfit,  for  the  coniiuued  existence 
of  the  human  species;  and  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  nccur- 
rence  of  human  bones  in  caverns,  or  in  diluvial  beds  of  gravel,  sand 
or  mud,  has  not  yet  invalidated  the  position,  that  the  croation  of  man 
vas  posterior  lo  the  tertiary  epoch. 

VVc  come  now  to  the  Englisli  caverns :  tliey  have  been  more  rc- 
cenlly  the  object  of  attention  than  tlie  bone  caverns  ol  Germany; 
but  tikcir  discovery  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  new  impulse  to 
ecology,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Comineot,  for  which  we  ar« 
indebted  chiefly  to  ihc  enlightened  and  indefatigahle  exertions  of 
Professor  Bucidand  of  Oxford. 

Single  skeletons  of  large  quadrupeds  have  formerly  been  discover- 
ed in  caverns  in  this  country  ;  but  we  had  no  authentic  account  of  the 
bones  of  carnivorous  animals  having  been  found  in  any  English  caves, 
pi^eviously  lo  the  year  I  S3 1 ;  when  some  labourers,  working  in  a  (quarry 
at  Kirkdale,  near  KIrby  Moorside,  in  Yorkshire,  discovered  an  opeo- 
ing  covered  over  with  rulitiisli  and  eanh,  alioiit  one  hiimired  feet 
4bove  the  neighbouring  brook.  This  was  the  mouth  of  a  low  cav- 
efa  extending  about  two  hundred  feet  into  llie  rock.  The  floor  of 
ihq  cavem  was  covered  with  broken  bones  and  (aeth  of  various  am- 
mals,  encased  in  a  stratuiu  of  mud  about  a  foot  thick.  Fortuoaiely 
tbie  cav6m  was  examined  by  Professor  Buckland,  of  Oxford,  soon 
ifter  its  discovery,  who  has  published  a  very  luminous  account  of  its 
nruciure  and  coatenls,  elucidated  by  references  to  the  most  remark- 
able caverns  id  other  countries  which  he  has  visited,  containiog  the 
bones  of  carnivorous  aaimals.  The  bones  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave  are 
broken  and  gnawed,  and  some  of  them  preserve  the  marks  of  the 
tMtb  which  nave  fractured  them.  Even  the  excrements  of  animals, 
pimilar  to  those  of  the  hyena,  have  been  discovered  with  ibem.  Tbe 
bones  in  this  cave  differ  much  from  those  in  the  caves  of  Germany, 
u  a  great  number  of  them  belong  to  herbivorous  animals,  tad  ibe 
carnivorous  animals  whose  remains  are  most  abundant  are  byanas. 

Anung  these  remains,  Professor  Buckland  has  ascertained  boses 
of  the  foUowing  orders  : — 

Camivoroui  ^uadrupedt. — The  hyena,  tiger,  bear,  wol^  fox  aod 
weasel. 
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PackjfdenuUa.'^Tbi^  ekpbtDt,  rhinoo^t)8,  hippopotamus,  and 
borse. 

Rodeniia  or  Gnatucrf. — ^Tbe  bare,  rabbit,  rat,  water*rat,  and 
mouse. 

jRtimtiiaiU  AnimnlM. — ^Tbe  ox  aod  fragineDts  and  bones  of  three 
species  of  deer. 

Birds. — ^The  raven,  pigeon,  lark,  snipe,  and  a  small  species  of 
duck. 

From  the  great  number  of  bones  of  the  hyena  found  in  this  cave, 
Professor  Buckland  infers  that  it  had  long  been  the  habitation  of 
these  animals.  It  is  their  ascertained  habit,  partly  to  devour  the 
bones  of  their  prey ;  they  also  devour  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own 
species ;  like  wolves  they  are  gregarious,  and  hunt  in  packs.  From 
the  habits  of  the  hyena,  he  explains  the  occurrence  of  the  remains 
of  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  like  the  elephant,  in  so  low  a  cave 
as  tliat  of  Kirkdale ;  they  have  been  dragged  into  it  by  these  vora- 
cious animals.  Several  English  caverns  have  since  been  explored. 
In  some  of  them  there  are  bones  both  of  herbivorous  and  carnivorous 
animals  similar  to  those  in  the  Kirkdale  Cove*  These  caves  are 
described  in  Professor  Buckland's  valuable  work,  entitled  Rdiquia 
DUuviamt. 

That  the  caverns  in  which  the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  are 
found  in  such  prodigious  quantities,  were  the  retreats  of  some  of  these 
animals,  cannot  be  doubted.  Many  circumstances,  described  in  the 
account  of  the  Kirkdale  Cave,  can  be  explained  only  by  admitting 
it.  There  are,  however,  other  circumstances  particularly  in  the 
caves  of  Germany,  which  would  imply,  that  part  of  the  bones  be- 
long to  animals  that  had  fallen  through  &ssures,  which  formerly  open- 
ed into  these  caverns,  or  that  the  bones  themselves  had  been  carried 
by  currents  of  water,  through  subterranean  passages  into  these  cav- 
erns, as  before  explained  in  the  present  chapter.  In  the  cave  at 
Gaylenreuth  tliere  are  rounded  fragments  of  limestone,  intermixed 
with  the  bones ;  and  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  caverns  itmuch  too 
imall  to  have  admitted  the  animals  whose  bones  are  found  in  them. 
I  think  it  is  also  probable  that  a  violent  convulsion  of  nature,  as  a  ri- 
sing deluge  and  the  fierce  war  of  elements  without,  might  have  driv- 
en, under  the  strong  impulse  of  alarm,  numerous  animals  of  differ- 
ent species  into  the  same  caverns,  where  they  devoured  each  otlier, 
and  their  bones  have  been  intermixed  with  Uiose  of  the  former  in- 
habitants. The  entrances  of  many  of  the  caverns,  and  the  caverns 
themselves,  were  doubtless  formerly  more  lofty  than  at  present; 
they  have  been  gradually  lowered  by  the  subsidence  of  the  upper 
strata.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted  that  the  caverns  and  grottos  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Adelsberg,  have  occasioned  numerous  depressions 
of  the  surface.  Such  an  effect  must  generally  take  place,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  with  the  strata  over  caverns. 
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The  occurrence  of  the  bonea  of  quadrupeds  in  the  ciefu  or  fis- 
suresof  rocks,  iutcrmised  wiih  fragmeuis  of  the  rock,  and  cemeated 
wilb  ihem  into  a  kind  of  breccia,  is  very  common  in  niaoy  of  ihe  cal- 
careous rocks  adjoining  ihe  Mediterranean  sea.  The  osseous  brec- 
cis  of  Gibrahaf  is  well  known :  the  calcareous  mailer  which  has 
been  infiltrated  into  ihe  fissures,  and  forms  the  cement,  has  geneni* 
ly  a  reddish  colour,  and  contains  so  much  phosjihoric  acid,  from  (be 
decomposiiion  of  animal  matter,  as  lo  become  luminous  in  the  dark 
when  scraped.  The  hones  in  the  fissures  surrounding  ihe  Mediter- 
ranean, belong  chiefly  to  herbivorous  quadntpeds;  but  they  are 
sometimes  inlermised  with  marine  shells,  indicating  a  great  change 
in  the  level  of  ihe  rocks  subsequent  to  the  filling  of  the  fissures. 

Osseous  breccia,  similar  to  thai  in  Europe,  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered by  Major  Mitchel,  in  the  rocks  bordering  Wellington  Valley, 
in  New  Holland.  The  breccia  contains  bones  and  fragments  of  rock, 
with  the  same  red  calcareous  cemenl  as  the  osseous  breccia  of  Gib- 
raltar, Sic. 

According  to  the  examination  of  Cuvier  and  Mr.  PentJand,  some 
of  the  bones  belong  to  difiereni  species  of  the  kangaroo,  and  animals 
of  the  same  genera  that  exist  in  New  Holland  ;  but  others  belong  to 
species  hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists.  Among  these  bones  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  species  of  elephant :  a  facl  exiremely  interest- 
ing, as  it  proves  ibai,  in  the  ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  this  part 
of  its  surface  supported  animals  more  analogous  lo  those  of  Asia  sad 
Africa,  than  any  which  existed  upon  it  when  first  discovered  by 
Europeans.  In  the  report  to  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  1931, 
it  Is  observed — "Thus  we  have  in  New  Holland,  a  deposition  of  os- 
seous breccia  and  caverns,  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  IVere  that 
dtpotitions  coiemporary^  This  is  not  very  probable ;  at  different 
epochs  the  analogy  has  consisted  in  the  mode  of  formation ;  many 
different  catastrophes  may  have  destroyed  the  great  animals  of  the 
Obia,  of  the  Irrawadi,  of  the  north  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  and 
of  Australia,  and  buried  their  bones  in  fissures  and  caverns,  or  in  beds 
of  clay  and  gravel.  But  whatever  was  the  epoch  of  the  deposition 
in  New  Holland,  the  organization  of  animal  life  was  then,  in  a  great 
pan,  the  same  as  at  present ;  since  we  find  in  the  osseous  breccia, 
the  types  of  that  class  of  animals  that  are  still  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try, but  always  accompanied  by  hones  of  genera,  (the  mastodon  and 
ewphant,)  which  are  altogether  unknown  there." 


The  depositions  of  calcareous  earth  pendant  from  the  roofs  of  cav- 
erns, called  ttfdactUa,  and  those  upon  the  floors  of  caverns,  caDed 
tttUagmiiei,  are  formed  by  the  evaporaiion  of  water,  holding  caka- 
reous  earth  in  solution.  A  drop  of  water,  in  evaporating,  deposits  a 
pellicle  of  limestone,  which  is  increased  by  succeeding  deposilkws. 
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until  a  small  protubersDce  of  solid  limestoae  is  formed,  nearly  the 
shape  of  a  drop  of  water.  This  protuberance  becomes  enlarged  by 
water  trickling  over  it,  and  takes  the  shape  of  an  icicle.  The  water 
that  drops  upon  the  floors  of  caverns,  sometimes  deposits  a  thick  coat 
of  limestone  over  the  whole  floor;  but  in  those  parts  where  the  drops 
fall  most  frequently,  a  more  copious  deposition  of  calcareous  earth 
takes  place,  in  the  form  of  tubercles :  these  are  the  stalagmites.  Id 
some  instances  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  increase,  until  they 
nearly  fill  the  whole  cavern. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Erroneouj  Opinions  rcppeciiEg  the  Groiriii  of  Siones,  supporleii  ijy  llip  Authoriiy 
o(  Jghn  Locke. — On  ibe  CHiiHes  iti  present  operatiun  Itial  venr  down  Rucki.— 
Rnpid  Dcslnieiion  of  Moucisins  ijcpendenl  on  Ibeir  Siraclure. — Fall  of  Uuul 
Grenier  in  S&vay. — Breaking  down  of  ihe  Barriets  of  MDuntain  Labea. — Seti< 
Ured  MBEsefnf  Roclf.— iDcreoiiearLaiidby  Alluvinl  DepnsilioDs  in  L«k<s,tDd 
Ihe  Delias  of  large  Rivets, — On  llic  Formnlion  of  prwliielive  Soils, — R«cnil 
Stiula  farmed  in  Lakes. — Peal  and  Pea(  Moon^.^tiiUDdalions  of  Sand. — Ri- 
maias  of  Elephsots  and  oiher  large  Animals  found  in  ihe  Dilurisl  Beds  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Frozen  Regions  of  Europe  and  Aaia, 

Few  persons  can  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  ibrough  any  coun- 
Iry  wiihout  having  seen  beds  of  gravel,  or  of  rounded  stones,  or  frag- 
iiienEs  of  rock  scattered  in  different  directions,  which  were  evideody 
never  brought  into  their  present  sllualion  by  the  labour  of  man.  Id 
some  instances,  these  masses  of  loose  stoaes,  or  large  fraginenis  of 
rock,  occur  on  the  suinmiis  of  hills,  or  on  elevated  gronod,  and  the 
slones  are,  aliogeiber,  unlike  any  rocks  or  strata  in  the  adjacent  dts- 
Iricts.  Among  the  hundreds  of  travellers  to  whom  such  objects  are 
rnmiliar,  it  is  surprising  bow  few  have  ever  raised  the  enquiry — "  IIou 
did  these  masses  of  rock,  or  beds  of  loose  siones,  come  here?"  One 
great  reason  for  this  indifference  arises  rroin  a  cause  that  may  aut- 
priso  geologists.  Many  well  educated  persons,  who  possess  much 
Information  on  various  subjects,  still  entertain  the  belief  that  stones 
grow  in  the  places  where  they  are  now  found  :  this  belief  excludes 
the  necessity  for  further  enquiry.  They  can  also  refer  lo  the  authori- 
ty of  the  ablest  philosopher  this  country  ever  possessed,  for  a  con- 
firmation of  their  opinion,  should  it  be  controverted. 

The  celebrated  John  Locke  states,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,"  (bat  "  all  stonet,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  vegetor 
bles;  that  is,  grow  organically  from  proper  seeds,  as  v»U  a$  plants." 

if,  in  the  present  age  of  general  information,  any  one  should  think 
it  superfluous  to  notice  (bis  extraordinary  passage,  let  him  enquire 
among  his  friends,  whether  stones  grow  ^  and  he  will  be  somewhat 
surprised  by  the  answers  he  may  receive. 

These  scattered  fragments  of  rock,  or  beds  of  loose  stones,  to- 
gether with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  present  objects  of  etHjuiry'of 
the  most  interesting  kind.  From  what  districts  were  they  iransptnt- 
ed?  What  were  the  causes  by  which  they  were  removed?  jfbU 
was  the  epoch  of  their  removal.^ 

A  farther  enquiry  also  presents  Itself,  as  some  of  the  beds  of  .loow 
stone  are  rounded,  or  water-worn,  like  the  shingles  on  the  sea  beach, 
but  are  now  raised  many  hundred  feet  above  the  bigh-water  mark. 
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By  what  agents  were  thete  beds  raised  to  their  present  eUfHUionf 
Satisfactory  aolatkras  to  all  these  enquiries  will  probably  long  remain 
desiderata  in  geology,  though,  in  some  instances,  we  can  now  arri? e 
at  a  high  degree  of  probability,  by  referring  to  causes  in  present  ope- 
ration. These  scattered  fragments  or  masses  of  rock,  with  beds  of 
loose  stones  and  gravel,  or  of  superficial  sand  or  clay,  are  comprised 
by  French  geologists  under  the  appropriate  name  of  terrains  ds 
transport ;  a  name,  however,  which  cannot  well  be  introduced  into 
our  language.  We  shall,  therefore,  divide  them  into  three  groups, 
adopting  the  names  generally  received.  Scattered  blocks  of  rock ; 
diluvial  beds  or  diluvium ;  and  alluvial  beds  or  alluvium ;  using  the 
two  latter  without  any  reference  to  theory.  Alluvial  bedSf  consist  of 
the  sand,  soil,  or  stones,  brought  down  by  rivers,  and' deposited  in 
their  beds,  or  scattered  upon  their  banks,  or  carried  into  the  sea  or 
into  lakes,  forming  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Dilutnumt  or 
diluvial  heds^  comprise  both  the  scattered  blocks  of  rock,  and  the 
beds  of  stone  or  gravel,  that  are  carried  into  distant  districts.  They 
•re  called  diluvial,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  transported  dur- 
ing some  great  convulsion,  oy  deluges  or  inundations ;  or,  in  other 
words  that  they  were  removed  by  causes  more  powerful  than  any 
which  are  seen  in  constant  operation. 

In  order  to  ibrm  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  causes  which  hare 
transported  the  beds  and  fragments  of  stone  into  their  present  situa- 
tion, we  shall  first  consider  the  causes  that  are  daily  wearing^down 
the  k>ftiest  mountains  and  clifi,  or  imdermining  the  solid  ground  oo 
the  sea  shore.  The  disintegration  of  rocks  and  mountains  is  constant- 
ly taking  place,  by  the  incessant  operation  of  atnoospheric  causes. 
The  infiltration  of  water  into  the  fissures  of  rocks,  and  its  expansion 
by  frost,  often  produces  sudden  falls  of  immense  masses  of  rock. 
The  slow  operation  of  descending  currents,  excavates  the  soft  beds 
in  the  lower  parts  of  mountains ;  and  the  upper  rocks,  being  under- 
mined, fall,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  into  the  vales  below.  Instan- 
ces of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  our  own  times.  By  both  these 
causes,  the  process  of  disintegration  is  rapidly  going  on  in  the  Alps; 
but  such  is  the  immensity  of  these  enormous  mountain  ranges,  that 
ages  pass  away,  before  any  diminution  of  their  bulk  is  perceived. 

In  Alpine  districts  of  great  elevation,  there  is  also  another  cause, 
more  exposed  to  observation,  which  is  ever  in  action  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  snow  upon  the  mountains  below  the  line  of  eter- 
nal congelation,  when  it  begins  to  dissolve,  forms  numerous  rivuletsi 
that  unite  into  large  streams,  and  descend  in  cataracts  with  impetu- 
ous force,  excavating  deep  ravines  in  the  lower  rocks.  To  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Play  fair,  they  are  "  Nature's  saws,  incessantly  at 
work,  cutting  down  the  mountalDs." 

The  vignette  in  the  titlepage  of  this  volume  represents  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  Sext,  in  Savoy,  in  which  the  water,  descending 
from  the  Alpine  snow  on  the  Buet  and  other  nxMrotains,  is  seen  msti- 
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!ng  in  numerous  cascades  to  tJie  lower  valley.  But  the  most  power- 
ful effects  of  these  cataracts  may  be  observed  during  ihuader  storms, 
or  after  on  unusually  rapid  lliaw,  when  ihe  upper  riruleis  orerflow 
their  accustomed  boundaries,  and  carry  wiiJi  ihem  the  loose  stones 
or  masses  of  rock  tliey  meet  in  tlieir  descent,  and  dash  ihem  with  in- 
conceivable violence  into  the  lower  waicrfalls,  breaking  down  the 
solid  rocks  on  each  side,  and  deepening  and  enlarging  the  ravines 
into  which  they  fall.  The  operation  of  this  cause  will  be  again  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  chapter. 

We  need  not  indeed  (ravel  to  ihe  Alps  to  prove,  that  the  mounuins 
have  been,  and  are  still  wearing  down.  The  rocky  fragments  in 
Borrowdaio ;  the  deep  ravines  made  by  torrents  in  the  sides  of 
Skiddaw ;  the  immense  blocks  of  granite  torn  from  Wasidale  Cr«f, 
in  Westmoreland,  and  scattered,  many  miles,  over  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties offer  striking  proofs  of  this.  Tlie  central  parts  of  England 
bud  once,  a  greater  elevation  than  st  present;  pebbles,  formed 
of  the  Charnwood  Forest  rocks,  are  spread  all  over  ibe  iDidland 
counties.  Masses  of  the  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  more 
or  less  waier-worn,  occur  almost  every  where  under  the  alluvial  plains 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  Beds  of  flint  gravel,  formed  by  dis' 
integration  of  chalk  rocks  in  which  flints  were  imbedded,  occur  ia 
many  parts  of  England  at  a  considerable  distaocc  from  the  sob,  or 
from  the  chalk  districts. 

The  transponaiion  of  these  masses  of  rock,  or  beds  of  stones 
and  gravel,  cannot  have  been  effected  by  any  thing  like  the  present 
actios  of  rivers  in  England,  and  is  generally  referred  to  the  more  M- 
(enslve  operation  of  deluges,  during  great  convulsions  of  the  globe; 
but  if  we  return  to  the  Alps,  and  view  the  effects  now  taking  place, 
we  must  admit,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  the  distinetioR 
between  alluvial  and  diluvial  depositions. 

Innumerable  blocks  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks,  torn  from 
the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  are  scattered  over  ibe  calcareous 
mountains,  at  a  great  distance  from  this  range,  or  are  spread  in  heap* 
in  many  of  the  distant  valleys.  All  of  the  great  rivers  that  issue 
from  the  Alps,  where  the  valleys  open  into  the  plains,  have  made 
deep  sections  in  beds  composed  of  the  ruins  of  the  mouDtains,  and 
exhibit  proofs  of  the  vast  destruction  that  has  taken  place.  The  lirer 
Dotre,  where  it  enters  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  has  cut  through  t 
mass  of  fragments  more  than  1500  feet  io  depth ;  these  frtgments 
consist  of  irregular  blocks  of  granite,  mica  slate,  and  serpentiM,  fre- 
quently more  than  thirty  cubic  yards  in  extent,  covered  by  amaller 
fragments,  and  by  earthy  matter  from  the  decomposition  of  the  softer 
rocks ;  the  fragments  decrease  in  size  as  their  distance  iocretMS 
from  the  parent  mountain. 

Whoever  has  ascended  the  lofty  eminences  immediately  bekm  the 
faigbeit  pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  cao  scarcely  fail  to  have  reatired  sen- 
uble  proofs,  of  the  daily  and  hourly  diNDt^ration  of  ib*  naOnHMtt. 
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Here,  placed  nearly  abo?e  the  region  of  vegetable  or  animal  exis* 
tence,  and  sorroanded  by  the  subfimest  objects  in  nature,  the  deep 
silence  which  prevails  around  is  truly  solemn  and  impressive ;  but  it 
is  broken  from  time  to  time,  by  sounds  like  the  rolling  of  distant 
thunder,  or  by  a  nearer  and  louder  crash,  which  is  repeated  by  the 
echoes  from  rock  to  rock.  These  sounds  proceed  from  the  falling 
of  avalanches,  or  from  glaciers  splitting  and  discharging  the  loose 
rocks  upon  their  surface,  or  from  ^boulements  of  rock,  detached  from 
the  bare  and  exposed  sides  of  the  pinnacles  and  aiguilles.  The 
fragments  generally  fall  into  the  elevated  mountain  valleys,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  higher  glaciers,  which  extend  from 
thence  into  the  lower  Alpine  valleys.  As  the  glaciers  in  these  val- 
leys are  gradually  melting  during  summer,  the  ice  above  progressive- 
ly moves  downward,  bearing  with  it  the  cargoes  of  stones  on  its  sur- 
face, which  it  discharges  in  heaps  at  its  feet  and  sides.  These  ac- 
cumulations of  stones  are  called  fnarains.  The  destruction  of  granitic 
and  schistose  mountains  it  has  been  before  observed,  is  generally 
effected  by  water  penetrating  between  the  6ssures,  becoming  sudden- 
ly expanded  by  frost.  The  overthrow  of  calcareous  rocks  is  effec- 
ted in  a  difierent  manner ;  and  the  vast  ^boulements  which  they  oc- 
casion, are  more  terrific  and  destructive,  than  the  ^boulements  from 
the  primary  mountams,  as  they  generally  take  place  in  more  thickly 
inhabited  districts. 

The  destruction  of  the  calcareous  mountains  in  the  Alps,  depends 
on  the  peculiar  composition  and  structure  of  these  mountains.  In 
the  year  1821,  I  passed  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in  examining 
the  cakareous  mountains  in  Savoy,  the  structure  of  which  was  then 
not  generally  understood,  or  at  least  had  not  been  described,  in  any 
geological  work  that  I  had  met  with.  It  was  generallv  believed,  that 
the  calcareous  mountains  were  composed  entirely  of  beds  of  lime- 
stone, with  lofty  mural  precipices  on  the  upper  part ;  and  that  the 
lower  parts,  sloping  from  these  precipices,  were  formed  of  the  de- 
bris of  the  limestone.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  calcare- 
ous mountains  of  the  Alps,  which  comprise  all  the  English  forma- 
tions, from  the  magnesian  limestone  or  chalk,  alternate,  like  the  Eng- 
lish formatbns,  with  enormous  beds  of  soft  shale  and  sandstone ;  and 
it  is  to  this  alternation,  that  they  owe  the  frequent  destruction  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  mountains. 

If  all  our  English  secondary  formations,  were,  by  some  powerful 
cause,  elevated  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  above  their  present  level, 
and  the  beds  bent  into  curves,  constituting  several  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, we  should  have  precisely  what  is  found  in  the  calcareous  ran- 
ges of  the  AIp^.  This  arched  form  of  the  calcareous  mountains  is 
represented,  Plate  II.  fig.  1.,  and  fig.  2.  x,  y.  .  Now,  if  one  thick 
bed  of  limestone,  or  a  portion  of  it,  be  broken  off  as  at  z,  fig.  2,  the 
action  of  continued  rains  on  the  soft  bed  on  which  it  rests,  will  un- 
dermine it,  until  other  portions  of  tfae  limestone  will  fall  down ;  and 
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if  this  process  take  place  on  boib  sides  of  the  niouniBin,  ibe  nWe 
of  ihe  bed  of  limestone  will  fall,  excf^pt  tbe  part  wliich  rests  flu  up- 
on the  summit :  in  ibis  manner  hove  been  left  the  enormous  opt  of 
limeslooe,  like  immense  castles,  that  compose  t)ie  summiis  of  ibt 
calcareous  mountains,  near  the  lake  of  Annecy,  and  in  llio  Bul- 
ges.— Sometimes  the  mouuiain  caps,  which  form  an  exicodcd  range 
ill  front,  present  tbe  appearance  of  a  nBrrow  ridge,  nben  seen  io 
profile. 

The  mountain  called  tbe  Dent  d'Alencon,  near  tbe  Lake  of  An- 
necy, otiers  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  See  Plate  1).  6g.  6. 
The  mass  of  limestone  on  its  summit, — wbicb  !  found  by  trigono- 
metrical measurement  to  rise  3840  feet  aboce  tho  lake,  and  to  be 
nearly  live  hundred  feet  in  thickness, — was,  undoubtedly,  once  a 
continuous  bed,  covering  tbe  mountain  like  a  mantle,  as  represented 
by  llie  doited  lines :  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  side  a  a  has  fallen 
down,  and  ibo  action  of  rain  on  the  soft  bed,  c,  on  ibe  other  sidr,  is 
undermining  the  steep  escarpment  b,  and  preparing  for  lis  furtlxr 
destruction.  Tbe  soft  hed  c  c,  which  forms  the  talus  or  slope,  bft- 
ing  covered  with  vegetation  on  the  side  b  c,  is  in  some  parts  proieci- 
ed  from  rapid  disintegration.  On  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  I 
found  that  tbe  liiick  bed  which  formed  Ihe  talus  or  slope  under  the 
limestone,  was  lias  clay.  1  was  not  able  to  ascend  tbe  Dent  d'Alen- 
con, and  therefore  did  not  ascertain  wlicilier  the  bed  c  was  soft  saiwl- 
stone  or  lias.  In  numerous  instances,  tbe  upper  beds  of  limestone 
io  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  may  be  observed  overlapping  and  over- 
banging,  as  at  n  a,  Plate  11.  fig.  I.,  and  aro  thus  prepared  to  fill, 
whenever  the  rain  and  fro^t  has  widrned  the  lonEJiudinal  natural  fis- 
sures in  Ibe  limestone.  In  Plate  II.  fig.  2.,  the  niountaiD  at  jr,  wbicb 
had  tbe  arched  slratiGcation,  has  been  so  broken  as  to  preKnt  ■  sleep 
escarpment :  such  instances  are  very  common  in  Savoy,  l^e  pret- 
mt  aUie  of  Mont  Grenier,  sonth  of  Chamberry,  and  the  vast  ruins 
in  the  plain  below,  offer  a  striking  illustralion  of  the  causes  wtuch  are 
in  operation,  to  disintegrate  tbe  vast  calcareous  motratains  of  Sav<^. 
The  following  description,  with  the  cut,  is  taken  from  the  first  vol- 
ume of  tny  Travels : — "  A  part  of  Mont  Grenier  fell  down  in  tbe 
year  1248,  and  entirely  buried  five  parishes,  and  tbe  town  and 
church  of  St.  Andre.  The  ruins  spread  over  an  extent  of  about 
nine  square  miles,  and  are  called  la  Abymet  de  MyanM.  After  ■ 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  tbey  still  present  a  singular  scene  of  des- 
olation. The  catastrophe  must  have  been  most  awful  when  seen 
from  tbe  vicinity ;  for  Mont  Grenier  is  almost  isolated,  advucing 
into  a  broad  plain,  which  extends  to  the  valley  of  tbe  laere.  It  is 
several  miles  in  length,  and  is  connected  with  tbe  mo«mtains  of  the 
Grtnd  Chartreuz,  hut  it  is  very  narrow.  Its  longitudinal  diredkn 
is  from  east  to  west :  near  the  middle  it  makes  a  bend  towards  the 
north,  fbrmiiig  a  khid  of  bay  or  (;oncanty  on  the  southern  side. 
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"  Mom  Grenier  rises  very  abruptly  upwards  of  4000  feci  above 
the  plain.  It  is  capped  wiili  an  immense  mass  of  limesione  strata, 
not  less  than  COO  feet  in  ihickaess,  ivliich  presents  on  every  side  the 
appearance  of  a  wall.  The  strata  dip  gently  to  the  side  which  fell 
iDlo  the  plain.  This  mass  of  limesioae,  rests  on  a  rouadaiion  of  soft- 
er strata,  probably  raolasse,  under  which  are  distinctly  seen  thin  stra- 
ta, aliernaiing  with  soft  strata.  The  annexed  cut  represenis  the  east 
wing  of  the  mountain,  and  a  small  pan  of  the  Abymes  de  M3-aDs. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  caiasirophe  was  caused  by  the 
gradual  erosion  of  the  soft  strata,  which  undermined  the  mass  of  lime- 
stone above,  and  projected  It  into  the  plain,  ll  is  also  probable,  that 
the  part  which  fell,  had  for  some  time  been  nearly  detached  from  the 
mountain  by  a  shrinking  of  the  southern  side,  as  there  is  at  present  a 
rent  at  this  end,  upwards  of  2000  feet  deep,  which  seems  to  have  cut 
oSa  large  section  from  the  eastern  end,  thai  now 

'  Hanp  in  doubtful  ruins  round  ils  hase,' 

as  if  prepared  to  renew  the  caiasirophe  of  1248.  The  Abymes  de 
Myans  are  hills,  or  ralber  monticules,  of  a  conical  shape,  varying  in 
height  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet ;  they  cover  about  nine  square 
miles  ;  the  monticules  are  composed  of  fragments  of  calcareous  stra- 
ta, some  of  which  are  of  immense  size.  They  consist  of  yellowi^ 
oolitic  limestone,  strongly  resembling  the  lower  ooliies  iu  Gloucester- 
shire; a  gray  limestone,  harder  and  more  crystalline  than  lias,  which, 
however,  it  may  probably  be  ;  and  a  thin  slaty  arenaceous  limestone, 
much  resembling  Sionesfield  slate.  Fragments  of  schistose  chert 
were  interstratified  niih  some  of  the  limestone. 

"The  largest  masses  have,  evidently,  fallen  from  the  upper  bed 
of  limestone  by  which  Mont  Grenier  is  capped.  The  veloci^  ibey 
would  acquire  by  falling  from  so  great  a  height,  making  due  alkiw- 
ance  for  the  re»stance  of  the  atmosphere,  could  not  be  less  than  300 
feet  per  second ;  and  the  projectile  force  ihey  gained  by  striking 
against  the  base  of  the  mountain,  or  against  each  other,  has  spread 
them  far  into  the  plain.  In  the  course  of  years,  the  rains  or  currents 
of  water  from  dissolving  snons,  have  furrowed  channels  between  the 
larger  masses  of  stone,  and,  washing  away  part  of  the  loose  earth, 
have  left  the  immense  number  of  detached  conical  hills  nrhich  are 
seen  ai  present.  So  deep  and  vast  was  the  mass  of  ruins  thai  cover- 
ed the  town  of  St.  Andr^  and  the  other  parishes,  that  nothing  beloog- 
ing  to  them  has  been  discorered,  except  a  small  bronze  statue." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  201. 

A  pan  of  a  mountain  near  Servos,  on  the  road  to  Chamouny,  fell 
down  in  the  year  1751.  The  fall  continued  for  many  days,  and  the 
air  was  darkened  with  immense  volumes  of  black  dust,  which  ex- 
tended for  twenty  miles,  and  )■  still  remembered  by  some  of  the  old- 
est inhabitants  of  Chamouny.  A  continued  succession  of  reports, 
j^thou  of  canDon,  announced  the  successive  falling  of  rocks,  day 
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and  Diebt.  The  mountaio  did  not,  like.tbat  of  Moot  Grenier,  faD  at 
ODce,  lor  it  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  beds  of  limestooe  restiog 
OD  saodstooe,  and  extremely  fragile  schist,  whicb  are  even  now  yield- 
ing to  tbe  constant  action  of  rain.  A  deep  excavation,  which  I  ob- 
served under  a  precipice  of  limestone,  near  the  summit,  appeared  in 
1821  to  threaten  a  renewal  of  the  catastrophe  of  1751.* 

In  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  great  eboulementif  which  have  destroyed 
whole  villages,  have  been  caused  by  the  sliding  down  of  highly  in- 
clined beds  of  loose  conglomerates,  which  have  been  undermined  at 
their  bases.  This  will  be  belter  understood  by  a  reference  to  Plate 
II.  fig.  2.,  representing  the  section  of  a  mountain  on  the  Alps :  the 
beds  a  a  b  ah  Bre  highly  inclined ;  and  should  the  outer  bed  a  be  a 
soft  sandstone  or  conglomerate,  the  action  of  water-courses  or  heavy 
rains  upon  its  foot  or  base  tends  to  destroy  and  undermine  it,  and  the 
whole  bed,  perhaps  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  is  suddenly 
precipitated  into  the  valley.  In  1806,  a  part  of  the  mountain  o( 
Rosberg,  between  the  lakes  of  Zug  and  Laworts,  fell  down  from  tbe 
cause  here  mentioned,  and  buried  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley, 
and  several  of  the  inhabitants. 

Where  the  soil  is  favorable*  to  vegetation,  the  debris,  or  ruins  from 
the  fall  of  mountains,  become  covered  with  vineyards  and  chestnut- 
trees  ;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  soil  that  covers  the 
former  town  of  Pleurs,  near  Chavennes,  and  all  its  noble  palaces, 
belonging  to  opulent  citizens  of  Milan.  On  tbe  26th  of  August, 
1618,  "an  inhabitant  entered  the  town,  and  said  that  he  saw  the 
mountains  cleaving :  he  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains ;  but  in  the 
evening  the  mountain  fell,  and  buried  the  town  and  all  its  inhabitants. 
The  number  destroyed  is  stated  to  be  2430,  of  whom  not  one  es- 
caped, except  the  person  who  warned  them  of  their  danger." 

Where  the  soil  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  the  ruins  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  rains,  and  of  torrents  from  the  sudden  melt- 
ing of  snow,  which  furrow  channels  through  them,  and  leave  detach- 
ed monticules,  as  in  the  Abymes  de  Myans;  but  it  is  evident,  that  by 
these  causes  they  could  not  be  transported  to  distant  countries^  ex- 
cept in  the  comminuted  form  of  sand  or  mud. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  in  present  activity,  whicb  tear 
down  large  masses  of  rock,  and  carry  them  many  miles  from  their 


•  lo  an  Essay  sur  Us  Caract^res  Ziwlogiques,  by  M.  Broogniart,  published  in 
1822,  he  has  given  a  section  o{  this  moantain  ;  and  from  the  fossils  m  tbe  opper 
bed,  and  the  greet)  sand  intermixed,  he  ha5,  with  much  probability,  classed  it  with 
the  chalk  formation.  The  lower  beds  of  the  monntain,  containing  ammonites,  he 
still  classes  with  transition  rucks;  but  I  am  persaaded  that  these  lower  beds  are 
not  more  ancient  than  the  English  lias,  or  the  blue  beds  of  the  magnesiao  lime- 
stone :  and  in  this  mountain,  (Monlagne  de  Fis,)  we  have  all  th«  npper  secondary 
strata  of  this  part  of  Savoy  in  one  group. 

t  The  fall  of  parts  of  mountains  is  so  common  an  oeeurrence  in  the  Alps,  UiaK 
it  is  expressively  called  an  ibouUment,  from  the  verb  ibtmUr.  In  Devonshire  anA 
Dorsetshire,  the  fall  of  the  clifis  is  called  a  rougeiMiU. 
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native  sites.  The  mountaLD  valleys  in  ihe  higher  Alps,  on  ihc  con- 
fines of  eternal  snow,  sometimes  becomes  closed  by  the  extension  of 
a  lateral  glacier  across  them,  which  dams  in  the  water  from  the  melt- 
ing of  Alpine  snora,  and  forms  a  niouni.iin  lake,  elevated  many  thou- 
sand feel  above  the  lower  habitable  valleys.  During  very  hot  sum- 
mers, the  samo  cause  which  increases  Ihe  waters  in  the  lake,  hy  a 
more  rapid  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows,  diminishes  the  strength  and 
thickness  of  the  barrier  of  ice ;  it  Is  rent  iisiinder,  and  tlie  wliole  wa- 
ter of  the  lake  is  suddenly  precipitated  with  tremendous  violence, 
into  the  lower  valleys,  tearing  down  and  bearing  along  with  it  all  op- 
posing obstacles :  the  water  is  seen  approaching  like  a  moving  wall. 
If»  this  manner  was  the  village  of  Martmgny  in  the  Valais  nearly  de- 
stroyed in  1818.  A  similar  inundation,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Doron  In  the  Tarentaise,  took  place  in  the  following  year.  1  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  its  effects,  which  appeared  to  equal  in  in- 
tensity, but  not  in  extent,  those  of  diluvial  action.  Numerous  blocks 
of  stone  of  many  tans'  weight,  were  brought  down  by  the  torrenti 
and  scattered  over  a  small  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  lateral  valley, 
along  which  they  had  descended.  These  blocks  were  chie6y  qtiant 
rock,  intermixed  with  a  few  blocks  of  ntica  and  talc  slate. 

To  proceed  to  the  causes  which  are,  in  the  present  time,  wearing 
down  Ihe  surface  of  islands  and  coniinenls. — The  action  of  the  sea 
upon  the  clids  in  England,  proves,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  chanra 
which  this  important  agent  can  effect  in  the  space  of  a  few  ccntunrs, 
find  sometimes  in  a  few  years.  In  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  the  sea  has  made  gT«tt 
encroachments  on  the  land,  since  the  lime  of  the  Norman  Conquest; 
as  may  be  proved  both  by  ancient  records,  and  by  what  is  now  ta- 
king place ;  the  clifis  being  undermined  by  high  tides,  large  portions 
of  land  are  yearly  fallmg  into  the  sea. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  surface  of  dry  land  is 
not  gradually  increasing  on  the  whole  globe.  The  deposititHia  from 
the  sea  and  from  rivers  are  filling  up  bays,  estuaries,  and  lakes :  all 
broad  flat  valleys,  and  almost  all  low  and  fertile  plains,  were  once 
covered  with  water.  On  the  eastern  side  of  our  own  island,  though 
(be  land  is  wearing  awjiy  in  some  parts,  it  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
in  others.  The  flat  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  HoJ- 
derness  in  Yorkshire,  have  been  gained  from  the  sea,  or  from  rivers, 
by  depositions  of  sand  and  mud  at  no  very  remote  period  ;  and  the 
process  is  going  on  daily.  In  many  parts,  the  sea,  durine  high  tides, 
IS  above  the  present  level  of  the  land,  and  is  kept  out  by  embank* 
ments. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  proprietors  contrive  to  raise  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  by  what  is  called  warping.  At  the  highest  spring  tides, 
they  open  sluices  in  the  embankments,  and  cover  the  land  with  the 
turbid  sea-water,  which  remains  until  it  has  deposited  its  coatenis, 
and  is  let  out  at  low  water.     The  quantity  of  earthy  mauer  held  in 
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suspension  by  riirers  after  heavy  rains  is  prodigiously  great.  Accord- 
ing to  Major  Rennell,  a  glass  of  water  taken  from  the  Ganges  at  the 
height  of  its  inundations,  yields  one  fourth  sediment.  Mr.  Barrow 
says,  in  his  account  of  China,  that  the  quantity  of  mud  brought  down 
by  the  Yellow  River  was  found,  by  calculation  founded  on  experi* 
ment,  to  exceed  two  million  solid  feet  per  hour ;  and  that  some  miles 
distant  from  the  sea,  the  river  was  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  was  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  A 
great  part  of  the  enormous  mass  of  mud,  which  is  perpetually  brought 
down  by  the  Yellow  River,  is  borne  by  strong  currents  from  the  Yel- 
low Sea  into  the  Gulf  Petchelee,  where  the  stillness  of  the  water  al- 
lows it  to  subside.  Into  the  same  gulf  the  river  of  Peking  discbarges 
itself;  and  Mr.  Barrow  observes,  Aat  a  great  part  of  the  land  adjoin- 
ing this  gulf  has  apparently  been  formed,  by  the  sand  and  mud 
brought  into  it ;  for  the  tide  flows  inland  one  hundred  and  ten  miles, 
and  often  inundates  the  whole  country,  the  general  level  of  which  is 
not  more  than  two  feet  ahpve  the  level  of  the  river :  indeed,  the 
deepest  part  of  the  great  gulf  of  Petchelee  does  not  exceed  twelve 
fathoms ;  and  the  prodigious  number  of  sandy  islands  just  appearing 
above  the  surface,  are  said  to  have  been  formed  within  the  records  of 
history. — Barrow's  China^  p.  492.  From  the  above  account,  there 
is  every  probability  that  this  wide  gulf  \vill  soon  be  filled  up  by  allu- 
vial and  marine  depositbns.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  gradually  filling  by  the  sand  brought  into  it  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea  on  the  south  side,  and  from  the  vast  rivers,  the  Rio  del  Norte 
and  the  Mississippi. 

From  several  sources  of  information  referred  to  in  the  '^  Asiatic 
Researches,"  and  from  the  best  accounts  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
first  visited  India,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  whole 
country  of  Malabar,  between  the  Craut  Mountains  and  the  sea,  has 
become  dry  land  at  no  very  remote  period.  Numerous  traditions 
refer  to  it.  There  is  an  ancient  book  called  "  Kerul  Oofpiette,"  or  the 
emerging  of  the  country  of  Kerul,  or  Malabar.  The  book  was 
translated  by  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq.  In  this  account,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  land  is  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency ;  but  it  contains 
many  statements  that  appear  highly  probable.  It  was  soon  inhabited, 
on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  ground ;  but  the  inhabitants  were, 
at  first,  driven  away  by  the  multitude  of  serpents,  which  abounded 
in  the  fnud  and  slime  of  the  newly  emerged  country.  In  a  manu- 
script account  of  Malabar,  ascribed  to  the  Bishop  of  Virapli,  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  the  writer  observes, 
that,  by  the  accounts  of  the  learned  natives  of  that  coast,  it  is  little 
more  than  2300  years  since  the  sea  came  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Ju- 
kem  or  Gaut  Mountains ;  and  this  he  thinks  extremely  probable, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  sand,  oyster  shells, 
and  other  fragments,  met  with  on  making  excavations.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  the  whole  coast  was  elevated  by  subterra- 
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nean  sgeiicy ;  for  so  recenijy  as  1805,  ihe  bed  of  pari  of  ibo  sea 
and  of  ihe  Indus,  was  permanently  changed  by  an  eartbquake,  near 
Cuich,  on  llie  cotisl  of  Bombay. 

The  jticrease  of  land  at  (be  raouih  of  iIir  Nile,  and  of  many  £i>- 
Topeen  rivers,  is  well  known.  Adria,  which  was  once  a  port  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  (to  which  it  gave  its  oaino),  is  now  six  leagues  inland. 
In  lakes,  the  diminution  of  the  Eurface,  by  the  gradual  increase  of 
land  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  (low  into  thcra,  is  atjll  more  re- 
markable. The  mud  and  d<:bris  brought  into  the  lake  of  Geneva  by 
the  Rhone,  and  deposited  near  its  entrance,  have  made  the  )and  ad- 
vanoe  two  miles  in  the  space  of  1700  years, — the  Roman  harbour 
Porlus  Valesix  being  now  that  distance  from  the  lake.  All  the  lakes 
in  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  and  in  our  own  island,  are  gradually  di- 
minishing, by  similar  causes.  To  multiply  instances  of  this  kind 
would  be  incompatible  with  ihe  hmits  of  the  present  volume;  every 
attentive  observer  must  have  noticed  ihem  in  ibe  course  of  his  travels. 

All  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe  «'ere  formed  by  alluvial  de* 
positions:  alluvial  agency  appears  to  have  been  the  means  employed, 
m  the  economy  of  nauire,  lo  prepare  ihe  world  for  the  residence  of 
social  and  civilized  man.  The  most  ancient  cities  of  which  vre 
have  any  auiheniic  record,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Thebes,  were 
founded  in  the  midst  of  alluvial  sails,  deposited  by  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile :  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to 
believe,  that  the  formation  of  soils  for  the  support  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  is  the  final  end  to  which  ail  terrestrial  changes  ultimately 
refer. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Paley  and  others,  that  in  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  (eedi  in  graminivorous  animals,  and  io 
the  production  of  grasses  which  serve  them  for  food,  we  loay  trace 
evident  marks  of  relation,  and  of  a  designing  intelligent  cause. 
With  equal  reason  must  we  admit,  that  the  destruction  of  mouDtains, 
and  the  formation  of  soils  for  the  support  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  are 
provided  for  by  the  same  cause,  and  are  part  of  a  regular  series  of 
operations  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Hence  also  we  may  infer, 
that  those  grand  revolutions  of  the  globe,  by  which  new  mouciains  or 
continents  are  elevated  from  the  deep,  are  pans  of  the  same  series, 
extending  through  ages  of  indefinite  duration,  and  connecting  all  tbe 
successive  phenomena  of  the  material  universe. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  Author  of  nature,  it  is  ordained,  that 
those  rocks  which  decompose  rapidly,  are  those  which  form  the  nMtst 
fertile  soils ;  for  the  quality  of  soils,  depends  on  tbe  nature  of  the 
rocks  from  which  they  were  formed.  Granitic  and  siliceous  rocks 
form  barren  and  sandy  soils ;  argillaceous  rocks  fornt  stiff  clay ;  and 
calcareous  rocks,  when  mixed  with  clays,  form  marl ;  but  when  not 
covered  by  other  strata,  they  support  a  short,  but  nutritious  veg- 
etation. For  the  formation  of  productive  soils,  an  intermixture  of 
the  three  earths— clay,  sand,  and  lime-— is  absolutely   necessary. 
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The  oxide  of  iron  appears  also  to  be  a  requisite  ingredieDt.  The 
proportion  necessary  for  the  formation  t>f  good  soil,  depends  much 
on  tbe  nature  of  the  climate,  but  more  on  the  quality  of  the  sub*soii| 
and  its  power  of  retaining  or  absorbing  moisture.  This  alone  may 
make  a  soil  barren,  which  upon  a  different  sub-soil  would  be  exceed* 
ingly  productive.  When  this  is  the  case,  drainage  or  irrigation  offers 
the  only  means  of  permanent  improvement. 

Different  vegetables  also  require  difierent  admixtures  of  earth. 
They  require  it,  first,  because  it  is  necessary  to  their  growth  that  the 
soil  should  be  sufficiently  stiff  and  deep  to  keep  them  firm  in  their 
place ;  and  also  that  it  should  not  be  too  stiff  to  permit  the  expan* 
sion  and  growth  of  their  roots :  and,  lastly,  that  it  should  supply 
them  with  a  constant  quantity  of  water,  neither  too  abundant  nor 
deficient.  Hence  we  may  learn  why  different  degrees  of  tenacity, 
depth,  and  power  of  retaining  or  absorbing  moisture,  are  required  in 
soils  for  difierent  kinds  of  plants.  Thus,  in  uncultivated  countries', 
we  find  that  certain  vegetables  affect  particular  situations  in  which 
they  floorish  spontaneously  and  exclusively ;  and  it  is  only  by  imita<i> 
ting  nature,  and  profiting  by  the  instruction  she  aflbrds,  that  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  advantageous  results,  or  acquire  certain  fixed  princi* 
pies,  to  guide  us  in  our  attempts  to  bring  barren  lands  into  a  state  of 
profitable  cultivation.  When  rocks  contain,  in  their  composition,  a 
due  proportion  of  silex,  clay,  and  lime,  they  furnish  soils  whose  fer* 
dlity  may  be  said  to  be  permanent.  The  most  fertile  districts  in 
England  were  made  so  by  nature ;  their  original  fertiUty  was  inde* 
pendent  of  human  operation. 

Some  small  portion  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  is  found  by  chem- 
ical analysis  in  plants :  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact  and  analogy, 
to  suppose  that  the  earths,  in  a  concrete  state,  form  any  part  of  Sie 
food  of  plants :  the  earths  and  alkalies  which  they  contain,  are  in  all 
probability  formed  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  from  more  simple 
elements ;  for  it  is  now  ascertained,  that  the  earths  and  alkalies  are 
compound  substances. 

The  principal  elements  found  in  plants  are  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
oxygen ;  and  by  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,*  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  starch,  gum,  ve|etable  oils, 
and  sugar,  exist  in  precisely  the  same  proportions  that  form  water. 
Carbon,  the  other  principal  elementary  substance  found  in  plants, 
exists  both  in  water  and  in  the  atmosphere.    Water  and  the  atmos- 

!)here  contain  in  themselves,  or  in  solution,  all  the  elements  necessary 
or  the  support  and  growth  of  vegetables.  But,  most  soils  are  either 
too  wet  or  too  dry,  too  loose  or  too  adhesive,  to  admit  plants  to  ex- 
tract these  elements^  in  the  proportions  necessary  for  their  growth. 
Manures,  by  furnishing  in  great  abundance  tbe  hydrogen,  carbon,  or 


*  Recherches  Pbysico-Chimiqaes. 
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amie,  wbich  they  may  require,  supply  Uiis  de&cieacy.  ]ii  propor- 
tJOD  as  soils  possess  a  due  degree  of  lenacily,  aad  power  of  Kiaining 
or  absorbing  lieal  and  moiElure,  ihe  necessity  for  a  supply  of  manure 
is  diminished  ;  and,  in  some  insiaoces,  ihe  earlbs  are  so  fonunaiely 
combiacd,  as  to  render  all  supply  of  arlificial  manure  unnecessary. 
He  who  possesses  on  his  esiaie  the  three  earths, — clay,  sand,  aod 
lime, — of  a  good  quality,  wilb  facilities  for  draloage  or  irrigation,  lias 
all  ihc  materials  for  permanent  improvement ;  llie  grand  desiderata 
in  agriculture  being  to  render  wet  lands  dry,  to  supply  dry  lands  wiib 
sufficient  moisture,  to  make  adhesive  soils  loose,  and  loose  soils  suffi- 


cienily  adhesive. 

The  intermixture  of  soils,  where  one  kind  of  earth  is  either  redun- 
dant or  deficient,  is  practised  in  some  countries  with  great  advantage. 
Pan  of  Lancashire  is  situated  on  the  red  sandstone  described  io  the 
sixth  chapter.  This  rock,  being  composed  principally  of  siliceous 
earth  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  forms  of  itself  very  unproductive  land : 
but,  fortunately,  in  many  situations,  it  contains,  near  the  surface,  de* 
tacbed  beds  of  calcareous  marl.  By  an  intermixture  of  this  marl 
with  the  soil,  it  Is  convened  into  fenile  land,  and  the  necessity  for 
manure  is  superseded.  The  effect  of  a  good  marl  applied  liberally 
to  this  land,  lasts  for  more  than  iivcniy  years.  In  some  lands,  a  mix- 
ture of  light  marl  which  coniaius  scarcely  a  trace  of  calcareous  earlh, 
is  found  of  great  service.  The  good  eSeci  of  this  appears  to  depend 
on  its  giving  to  the  sandy  soil  a  sufficienl  degree  of  tenacity.  The 
sterile  and  gravelly  soils  in  Wjiiahire  have  been  recently  rendered 
productive,  by  mixing  them  with  chalk ;  the  most  liberal  application 
of  manure  having  been  found  ineffcciive,  or  injurious.  )n  stiff  clay 
soils,  where  lime  is  at  a  great  distance,  the  land  might,  frequenily,  be 
improved  by  an  intermixture  with  siliceous  sand.  A  proper  knowl- 
edge of  the  quality  of  the  sub-soil,  and  the  position  of  the  sub-strata, 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  capability  of  improvement  which  land 
may  possess.  It  may  frequently  happen,  that  a  valuable  stratum  of 
marl  or  stone,  which  lies  at  a  great  depth  in  one  situation,  may  rise 
□ear  the  surface  in  an  adjoining  pan  of  the  estate,  and  might  be 
procured  with  little  expense. 

Lime  is  the  only  earth  which  has  been  generally  used  to  intermix 
with  soils,  and  has  been  considered  as  a  manure ;  but  its  operation, 
as  Buch,  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  Burnt  iirae,  when  caustic, 
destroys  undecomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  reduces  it  to  mould, — 
so  far  its  use  is  intelligible.  It  combines,  also,  with  vegetable  or  min- 
eral acids  in  the  soil,  which  might  be  injurious  to  vegetation, — here 
ita  operation  is  likewise  intelligible :  but  if  we  assen,  (hat  when  burnt 
lime  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid  and  become  mild,  it  gives  out  its 
carbon  again  to  the  roots  of  plants,  we  assume  a  fact,  which  we  have 
neither  experiments  nor  analogies  to  support.  The  utility  of  lime 
in  decomposing  vegeuble  matter  and  neutralizing  acids  is  obvious: 
but  its  other  uses  are  not  so  evident ;  except  we  admit  that  it  acts 
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mechanicaUjr  od  the  soil,  and  renders  the  clay  or  sand  with  which  it 
is  intermixea,  better  suited  to  the  proper  expandon  of  the  roots,  and 
more  disposed  to  modify  the  power  of  retaining  or  absorbiog  the  tje- 

Juisite  degree  of  heat  aod  moisture,  which  particular  vegetables  may 
emand. 

Where  earths  are  properly  ioterroixed,  iostances  are  known  of  land 
producing  a  succession  of  good  crops  for  many  years,  without  fallow- 
mg  or  roaDure.  On  the  summit  oi  Breedon  Hill,  in  Leicestershire, 
I  have  seen  a  luxuriant  crop  of  barley  growing  on  land,  that  had 
borae  a  succession  of  twen^  preceding  crops  without  manuring. 
This  is  more  deserving  notice,  being  in  an  exposed  and  elevated 
situation,  and  upon  the  very  hill  of  magnesian  limestone,  which  has 
been  so  frequently  referred  to  by  chemical  writers,  as  peculiarly  un* 
favourable  to  vegetation.  The  limestone  of  this  bill  contains  above 
20  per  cent,  of  magnesia.* 

The  temperature  requbite  for  the  growth  of  plants  is  influenced 
by  the  power  of  different  soils  to  absorb  and  retain  heat  from  the 
solar  rays,  which  depends  much  on  their  moisture  and  tenacity. 
*'  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  vegetation  of  perennial  grasses  in 
the  spring,  is  at  least  a  fortnight  sooner,  on  limestone  and  sandy  soils, 
if  not  extremely  barren,  than  on  clayey  or  even  in  deep  rich  soils : 
it  is  equally  true,  but  perhaps  not  so  well  known,  that  the  difierence 
is  more  than  reversed  in  the  autumn." — Observations  an  Mildew^  by 
J.  Egremont,  Esq.  This  effect  Mr.  E.  ascribes,  with  much  proba- 
bility, to  the  rich  or  clayey  soils  absorbing  heat  slowly,  and  parting 
with  it  again,  more  reluctanthr  than  the  calcareous  soils,  owing  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  moisture  m  the  clay,  which  is  an  imperfect  con- 
ductor of  beat. 

Calcareous  soils  might  frequently  be  much  infiproved  by  a  mixture 
of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  which,  in  many  situations,  is  practicable  with 
little  expense,  and  would  well  reward  the  labour  of  the  experimental 
agriculturist. 

Calcareous  Tufa. — Beside  the  new  land  formed  by  alluvial  depo* 
sitions,  beds  of  calcareous  tufa  are  sometimes  formed  in  valleys,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  by  a  process  which  bears  some  analogy  to 
chemical  formations.  Springs  that  issue  from  limestone  strata,  and 
therefore  contain  carbonic  acid,  often  hold  particles  of  carbonate  of 
lime  chemically  dissolved  in  the  water ;  but,  on  exposure  to  air  and 
light,  the  carbonic  acid,  having  but  a  slight  affinity  for  the  particles  of 
limestone,  evaporates,  and  leaves  them  to  precipitate  and  form  cal- 
careous incrustations :  these,  in  a  course  ol  years,  form  thick  beds, 
and  are,  sometimes,  sufficiently  hard  to  be  used  for  building-stone. 


•  The  magnesian  lime  acts,  more  powerfully,  in  destroying  undecomposed  re- 
^etable  matter  than  common  lime,  and  its  effects  on  land  are  more  dnrable :  hence 
It  is  in  reality  of  greater  value  in  agriculture,  as  a  much  smaller  quantity  will  an* 
swer  the  same  pnr|>ose. 
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The  Rock  Mill,  near  Siroud,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  buill  of  this  tlone. 
la  almost  all  limestone  countries,  there  are  iosuQces  of  calcireouE 
incrustations  formed  in  springs,  wbicli  iisve  received  ilie  uauie  of 
petrifylDg  wells. 

Thermal  waters,  that  contain  calcareous  earth  in  solulioti,  deposit 
beds  of  tufa,  very  rapidly.  Nearly  ihe  whole  boltoni  of  the  valley 
at  Matlock  Baths,  in  Derbyshire,  ia  Glled  with  calcareous  lufa,  form- 
ing a  bed  not  less  than  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  half  a  mile  in 
length.  U  contains  fragmenis  of  moss,  and  some  land  shells.  The 
horns  of  a  stag  were  found  in  excavating  iliis  tufa ;  it  is  deposited  by 
the  thermal  springs,  thai,  every  where,  gush  out  from  the  bill  belund 
the  badis.  Escepi  ihe  depositions  from  thermal  waters,  beds  o(  cal- 
careous lufa,  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  are  seldom  formed  oa 
laud,  but  thermal  waters  have  probably  been  important  aecots,  in  the 
formation  of  many  of  the  secondary  strata  at  the  bottom  oT  the  ocean. 
(See  Chap.  XV.) 

Mr.  Lyell,  in  the  6rst  volume  of  his  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  hat 
described  many  depositions  of  calcareous  tufa  in  the  volcanic  dislrim 
of  France  and  Italy. 

There  are  depositions  offresh-waler  limestone  slowly  forming  iosoine 
of  our  present  lakes.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  the  "  Geological  TransaciioDs," 
1636,  describes  a  small  lake  about  nine  miles  west  of  Forfar,  in  Scot- 
land. It  once  extended  over  two  hundred  acres,  but  is  now  reduced 
to  a  peat  moss,  or  swnmpy  hollow  in  diluvium.  The  bed  of  the  hke 
has  been,  in  a  great  pan,  excavated  for  marl;  it  contains  diCTerent 
strata,  of  variable  thickness.  The  upper  covering  is  peat,  one  or 
two  feet  thick,  under  which  is  shell  or  rock  marl,  varying  from  one 
to  sixteen  feel ;  quick-sand  two  feci,  nnd  lower  shell  marl,  of  a  good 
quality,  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  resting  on  a  bed  of  fine  sand,  of 
variable  thickness.  The  rock  marl  consists  wholly  of  carbonate  of 
lirae;  it  is  hard  ^nd  compact,  and  in  some  parts  crystalline.  The 
lower  shell  marl  rarely  contains  any  distinguishable  quantity  of  sbeUj 
matter.  In  the  rock  marl  are  found  shells  of  Helices,  the  Turbo 
fontinalis,  and  the  Patella  lacustris. 

There  are  remains  of  land  quadrupeds  in  the  shell  marl,  but  not 
in  the  rock  marl.  The  rock  marl,  (it  appears  from  Mr.  Lyell's  de- 
scription,) nearly  resembles  the  upper  fresh-water  limestone  in  the 
Paris  basin,  and,  like  it,  is  traversed  by  tubular  cavities.  Some  part 
of  the  rock  marl  is,  however,  stated  to  be  a  tufaceous  limestone. 
This  recent  formation  of  fresh-water  limestone,  is,  in  so  many  res- 
pects, analogous  to  the  most  recent  formation  of  fresh-water  strata  of 
the  ancient  world,  that  all  the  particular  circumstances  described  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  the  geologist. 

Peat  is  a  substance  which  has  been  classed  with  alluvial  soib, 
though  it  is  obviously  a  vegetable  production.  Peat  formerly  cover- 
ed extensive  tracts  in  England,  but  is  disappearing  before  the  genius 
of  agricultural  improvement,  which  has  no  where  produced  more 
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important  efikets,  than  in  the  convenioii  of  the  black  and  barren  peat 
moors  of  tlie  northern  counties,  into  valuable  land  covered  with  lox- 
uriant  herbage,  and  depastured  by  numerous  flocks.  The  following 
description  of  the  peat  moors  in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Jameson,  is  an  ac* 
curate  picture  of  the  remaining  peat  moors  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties : — 

"  In  describing  the  general  appearance  of  a  peat  moor,  we  may 
conceive  an  almost  entire  flat  of  several  miles  extent,  of  a  brown  col- 
our, here  and  there  marked  with  tufts  of  heather,  which  have  taken 
root,  owing  to  the  more  complete  deconnposition  of  the  surface  peat ; 
no  tree  or  shrub  is  to  be  seen  ;  not  a  spot  of  grass  to  relieve  the  eye, 
in  wandering  over  this  dreary  scene.  A  nearer  examination  discov- 
ers a  wet  spongy  surface,  passable  only  in  the  driest  seasons,  or 
when  all  nature  is  locked  in  frost.  The  surface  is  frequently  cover- 
ed with  a  slimy  black-coloured  substance,  which  is  the  peat  earth  so 
mixed  with  water,  as  to  render  the  moor  only  passable,  by  leaping 
from  one  tuft  of  heather  to  another.  Sometimes,  however,  the  sur- 
face of  peat  mosses  has  a  difierent  aspect,  owing  to  the  greater 
abundance  of  heath  and  other  vegetables,  as  the  schoeni,  scirpi,  erio- 
phora,  &c. :  but  this  is  principally  the  case  with  some  kinds  of  what 
are  called  muirlands,  which  contain  but  little  peat,  being  nearly  com- 
posed of  the  interwoven  roots  of  living  vegetables.  Quick  moss  (as 
It  is  called)  is  a  substance  of  a  more  or  less  brown  colour,  forms  a 
kneadable  compound,  and  when  good,  cuts  freely  and  clean  with  the 
spade ;  but  when  it  resists  the  spade  by  a  degree  of  elasticity,  it  is 
found  to  be  less  compact  when  dried,  and  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  best  kinds  burn  with  a  clear  bright  flame,  leaving  light-coloured 
ashes ;  but  the  more  indifferent  kinds,  in  burning,  often  emit  a  disa- 
greeable smell,  and  leave  a  heavy  red-coloured  kind  of  ashes.  Id 
digging  the  peat,  we  observe  that  when  first  taken  from  the  pit  it  al- 
most immediately  changes  its  colour,  which  becomes  more  or  less  a 
deep  brown  or  black,  and  the  peat  matter  becomes  much  ahered,  be- 
ing incapable  of  forming  a  kneadable  paste  with  water.  When  dry 
and  reduced  to  powder,  as  it  is  often  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  it 
forms  a  blackish  coloured  powdery  matter,  capable  of  supporting 
vegetation,  when  calcareous  earth  is  added. 

**  Peat  is  found  in  various  situations,  often  in  valleys  or  plains, 
where  it  forms  very  extensive  deep  beds,  from  three  to  forty  feet 
deep,  as  those  in  Aberdeenshire  :  it  also  occurs  upon  the  sides  of 
mountains,  but  even  there  it  is  generally  in  a  horizontal  situation. 
The  tops  of  mountains,  upwards  of  two  thousand  feet  high,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  covered  with  peat  of  an  excellent  kind. 

^^  It  is  also  found  in  situations  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  sea : 
thus,  the  great  moss  of  Cree  in  Galloway,  lies  close  upon  the  sea, 
on' a  bed  of  clay,  litde  higlter  than  the  flood  marks  at  spring  tides."* 

•  Jameson's  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Islands. 
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In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Macculloch's  valuable  "  History  of  (be 
Wcsiern  Islands  of  Scotland,"  he  has  given  a  luminous  description 
of  the  formation  of  peat,  which  completes  the  natural  history  of  peat 
moss.  Beside  the  Sphagnum  palustre,  be  has  enumerated  nearly 
forty  plants  which  concur  to  the  generation  of  peal. 

The  process  by  which  these  vegetables  arc  converted  into  peat,  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  sphagnum.  As  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
plant  dies,  ihe  upper  sends  forth  fresh  roots  like  most  of  the  mosses, 
the  individual  thus  becoming  in  a  manner  immortal,  and  supplying  a 
perpetual  fund  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  A  similar  process, 
though  less  distinct,  takes  place  in  many  of  the  rushes  and  grasses, 
the  ancient  roots  dying  together  with  the  outer  leaves,  while  an  an- 
nual renovation  of  both,  perpetuates  the  existence  of  the  plant.  The 
growth  of  peat,  necessarily  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  vegetables 
from  which  h  is  formed  ;  hence  the  uecessiiy  of  replacing  the  hviag 
turf  on  the  bog  where  peal  has  been  cut, — a  condition  now  required 
in  all  leases,  in  which  liberty  to  cuttiErf  is  included.  On  ibe  coq- 
vorsion  of  vegetable  matter  into  peat,  Dr.  MaccuUoch  observes : — 
"  Where  the  living  plant  is  still  in  contact  with  peat,  the  roots  of  the 
rushes,  and  ligneous  vegetables,  are  found  vaciUatiog  between  life 
aud  death,  in  a  spongy  half  decomposed  mass.  Lower  down,  the 
pulverized  carbonaceous  matter  is  seen  mixed  with  similar  fibres, 
sdll  resisting  decomposition.  These  gradually  disappear,  and  ai 
length  a  finely  powdered  substance  alone  is  found,  the  process  being 
completed  by  the  total  destruction  of  all  the  organized  bodies." — P. 
130.  The  best  peat  is  that  of  which  the  decomposition  is  most  com- 
plete, and  ilie  sjiecific  graviiy  and  compactness  the  greatest.  The 
quality  of  peat,  Dr.  MaccuUoch  observes,  is  much  affected  by  the 
wetness  or  dryness  of  ibe  soil,  and  the  elevation  or  other  causes, 
which  infiuence  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

For  a  description  of  the  chemical  changes  produced  in  peat  by 
water  and  fire,  1  must  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  MaccuUoch  a 
work  before  quoted,  p.  131.  It  is  only  in  ilie  first  stages  of  decom- 
position that  peal  is  soluble,  and  communicates  a  dark  coknir  (o 
water. 

The  rapid  formation  of  peat  in  many  situations,  where  it  is  found 
covering  ground  that  was  formerly  pastured,  admits  of  an  easy  ex- 
pinnalton,  since  Dr.  MaccuUoch  has  so  clearly  described  the  mode  in 
which  this  substance  is  generated. 

The  property  possessed  by  peat  of  preserving  animal  matter  from 
putrefaction  is  well  deserving  notice.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this, 
that  some  of  the  fleshy  purls  of  the  mastodon  have  been  so  long  pre- 
served in  peatbogs. 

In  the  Fhiloiopkical  Tratuaelioju,  1734,  there  is  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Balguy,  giving  an  account  of  the  preservation  of  two  human  bodies 
in  peat  for  fifty-nine  years.  "On  January  14,  16'}5,a  farmerand 
big  maid-servant  were  crossing  (he  peat  moors  above  Hope,  near 
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Castleton,  in  Derbyshire ;  they  were  o?ertaken  by  a  great  fall  of 
800W,  and  both  perished  :  their  bodies  were  not  found  till  the  3d  of 
May,  in  the  same  year ;  and  being  then  offensive,  the  coroner  order- 
ed them  to  be  buried  on  the  spot  in  the  peat.  They  lay  undisturb- 
ed twenty-eight  years  and  nine  months,  when  the  curiosity  of  some 
countrymen  induced  them  to  open  their  graves.  The  bodies  ap- 
peared quite  fresh,  the  skin  was  fair  and  of  its  natural  colour,  and 
the  flesh  as  soft  as  that  of  persons  newly  dead.  They  were  after- 
wards frequently  exposed  as  curiosities  until  in  the  year  1716,  when 
they  were  buried  by  order  of  the  roan's  descendants.  At  that  tiope 
Dr.  Bourne,  of  Chesterfield,  who  examined  the  bodies,  says  the  man 
was  perfect,  his  beard  was  strong,  the  hair  of  his  head  was  short, 
and  his  skin  hard  and  of  a  tanned  leather  colour,  like  the  liquor  be 
was  lying  in.  The  body  of  the  woman  was  more  injured,  having 
been  more  frequently  exposed ;  the  hair  was  like  that  of  a  living  per- 
son. Mr.  Wormwald,  the  minister  of  Hope,  was  present  when  tney 
were  removed  :  the  man's  legs,  which  had  never  before  been  uncov- 
ered, were  quite  fair  when  the  stockings  were  drawn  ojQT,  and  the 
joints  played  freely  without  the  least  stifihess." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  perfect  body  of  a  man,  in 
the  ancient  Saxon  costume,  was  discovered  m  peat,  at  Hatfield  Chase, 
in  Yorkshire :  it  soon  perished  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Extensive  tracts  of  cukivated  ground  are  sometimes  converted  into 
sandy  deserts,  by  the  drifting  oi  sea-sand  inland.  The  process  by 
which  this  is  effected,  is  taking  place,  at  present,  in  many  situations. 
During  veiy  high  winds,  the  sand  is  driven  from  the  sea-shore  to  a 
certain  distance,  leaving  an  elevated  ridge  at  the  further  boundary  of 
the  drift.  Succeeding  winds  blow  the  sand  forward,  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  fresh  sand  from  the  shore  to  supply  its  place.  In  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  TVansactions  of  the  Irish  Academy^  an  account 
is  given  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sand,  over  some  parts  of  Ireland. 
Trees,  houses,  and  even  villages,  have  been  surrounded  or  covered 
with  sand,  during  the  last  century.  In  the  vicinity  of  sandy  deserts, 
the  sand  is  also  encroaching  on  the  habitable  land.  The  loose  sands 
of  Libya  are  thus  spreading  over  the  valley  that  borders  the  Nile, 
and  burying  the  monuments  of  art  and  the  vestiges  of  former  cultiva- 
tion. From  a  similar  cause,  the  country  immediately  round  Palmy- 
ra, that  once  supplied  a  crowded  population  with  food,  now  scarcely 
affords  a  few  withered  plants,  to  the  camel  of  the  wandering  Arab. 

A  sandy  inundation  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  was  mention- 
ed Chap.  I.  p.  14.  This  sand,  which  is  composed  of  fragments  of 
shells  and  coral,  is  in  some  parts  cemented  into  sandstone,  by  water 
infiltrating  from  the  slate-rocks  :  it  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  re- 
cent sandstone  of  Guadaloupe,  in  which  human  skeletons  have  been 
found :  the  lauer  is  a  very  common  sandstone  in  the  West  Indies ;  it 
increases  rapidly,  and  the  land  gained  from  the  sea,  which  forms 
some  of  the  plains  of  St.  Domingo,  is  composed  of  it.     A  concreted 
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calcareous  sandsiona  extends  on  tlie  southern,  iresterD,  and  north 
western  coast  of  Australasia,  for  three  tiioiisantl  miles.  Some  speci- 
mens, which  1  have  examined  with  a  kns,  ajtpear  perfectly  ainlar 
to  the  recent  sandstone  from  Gnadaloupe. 

Among  the  causes  in  present  activiiy,  which  arc  changing  tha  sar- 
face  of  the  globe,  the  labours  of  madrepores  must  not  be  uimoikcd. 
These  minme  polypi,  raise  up  walls  and  reefs  of  coral  rock  with  U- 
lonishing  rapidity  in  tropical  climates,  and  encircle  the  present  » 
lands  with  belts  of  coral,  thus  enlarging  their  coasts.  A  coral  wef 
of  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  extends  from  tlie  uorili-wesi  of 
Australasia,  towards  new  Guinea.  For  a  detailed  account  of  coral 
rocks  and  reefs,  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  observations  of  !>. 
Forster,  and  the  voyages  of  Captain  Flinders,  and  of  KoIzebu«,  vtd 
of  the  French  natuialisis  MM.  Quo!  and  Gaimard,  but  more  parijo- 
ularly  to  the  observations  of  Captain  Beechy,  made  during  ids  voy- 
age to  the  Souihero  Pacific.  The  subject  of  coral  reefs  has  been 
before  referred  to  at  some  length.     See  Chap.  VI. 

Organic  Remaiiu  in  Diluvial  Heds. — As  the  remains  of  the  mis- 
todoD,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus  occur,  widi 
the  bones  of  other  mnmmalia,  io  diluvial  beds,  this  circumstance 
proves  their  great  antiquity,  and  distinguishes  ihem  from  alluvial  de- 
positions. Teetli  of  tlie  latter  animals  are  not  uncommon  in  Eop;lish 
diluvium,  and  two  teeth  of  the  mastodon  have  been  found  in  the  Nor- 
folk Crag. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  give  drawings  of  the  teeth,  for  tbe 
lue  of  the  geological  student. 


The  Erst  represents  the  pointed  tooth  of  the  mastodon  ;  tbeoiber 
tbe  flat  crowned  tooth  of  tbe  elephant,  which  is  sometimes  lai^ 
than  that  of  the  mastodon. 

Tbe  following  cut  represents  tbe  molar  tooth  of  tbe  rhinoceros,  a, 
from  Kirkdale  cavern ;  b  is  the  molar  tooth  of  the  hippopotamus, 
much  worn,  from  tbe  same  locality. 


Boim  or  BxniccT  bpecih. 


The  fossil  elepbanl,  or  mammoth,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  ibe 
sncient  berbivorous  quadrupeds,  both  from  lis  vast  size,  and  the 
amazing  number  of  boQes  of  this  genus,  which  are  found  in  ihe 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America.  The  mammoth  must 
hare  existed  m  herds  of  hundreds  and  thousands.  According  to 
PaHas,  there  is  scarcely  a  rirer,  from  the  Don  or  the  Tanais,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory  Tcbuskoinosa,  in  the  banks  of  which 
ifae  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  not  abundant.  There  ore  two  larss 
islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indigerska,  which  are  said  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  intermixed  with 
ice  and  sand ;  the  tusks  are  so  perfect,  that  they  are  dug  out  for  ivo- 
ry. With  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  intermixed  those  of  the 
elk,  (he  rhinoceros,  and  other  large  quadrupeds.  Tlie  bodv  of  a 
fo3»l  elephant  has  been  found  entire,  with  the  flesh  preserved,  buried 
in  ice :  it  had  a  mane  along  its  back,  and  was  covered  with  coarse 
red  wool,  protected  by  hair  of  a  coarser  kind,  indicating  that  it  was 
SQ  inhabitant  of  cold  or  temperate  climates;  indeed,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  body  being  preserved  in  ice,  is  a  further  proof  of  this; 
for  had  it  been  conveyed  from  distant  re^ons,  the  flesh  must  have 
been  speedily  decomposed,  before  it  could  have  been  enveloped  in 
ice.  The  height  of  this  animal  was  from  flfteen  to  eighteen  feet. 
Bones  and  teeth  of  the  mammoth  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  Eng- 
land in  beds  of  diluvial  gravel  and  clay,  and  in  caverns :  they  are 
chiefly  found  in  low  situations,  such  as  the  vale  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  vale  of  the  Severn.  The  mammoth  bears  a  near  resemblance 
to  the  Indian  elephant,  but  Cuvier  regards  it  as  a  distinct  species. 

The  rhiaoceros,  of  which  there  are  three  large  species,  and  one 
smaller,  appears  to  have  lived  with  the  fossil  elephant :  their  bones 
are  found  together ;  but  it  is  in  Siberia  that  the  bones  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros are  most  numerous,  and  best  preserved.  In  the  year  1771,  the 
entire  body  of  one  of  these  animals,  was  found  in  ibe  frozen  sands 
of  that  country. 

Bones  and  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  are  found  both  in  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy :  there  are  two  species,  the  largest  resem- 
bles the  African  hippopotamus,  the  smaller  is  of  the  size  of  the  wild 
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boar.  Bones  and  teeili  of  tlie  large  animal,  called  ihe  mastodan, 
are  found  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Tbe  grtiai  mastodon  had 
pointed  grinders;  it  was  a  native  of  North  America,  and  equalled 
in  size  the  elephant,  (rhich  in  many  particulars,  il  resembled.  Eu> 
lire  skeletons  of  the  mastodon  have  been  found  in  sail  marshes ;  bui 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  pans  of  (lie  flesh  and  the  slomacli  have 
been  found  with  them.  Among  the  vegetable  substances  in  the 
stomach,  were  distinguished  the  remains  of  some  plants  known  in 
Virginia.  The  Indians  believe  that  this  animal  is  still  lifing  north  of 
ihe  Missouri,  and  the  above  circumsiances  render  ii  probable,  diat 
this  species  of  mastodon  has  not  been  long  extinct.  Bones  of  other 
species  of  the  mastodon  are  found  in  Europe  and  Souih  America; 
these  are  probably  more  ancient.  Tecili  of  a  gigapiic  species  of  ta- 
pir, equal  in  size  to  the  rhinoceros  have  been  found  In  France  and 
Germany  :*  (he  bones  of  horses  are  also  found  in  great  abundance, 
with  the  bones  of  the  above  mentioned  animals.  Bones  and  horns 
of  tbe  elk,  tbe  stag,  and  of  various  species  of  deer,  and  of  osen, 
some  of  which  closely  resemble  existing  species,  are  often  iniermix- 
ed  with  the  bones  of  elephants,  and  other  ancient  animals.  With 
these  animal  remains,  are  also  found  the  bones  of  carnivotoua  ani- 
mals, of  the  size  of  the  lion,  the  liger  and  the  hyena  ;  tlie  bones  of 
bears  ore  numerous  particularly  in  caverns. 

The  number  of  boues  belonging  both  to  the  order  of  pacbyder- 
mata,  and  of  ruminant  and  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  is  so  great  b 
various  pans  of  Europe,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  animals  were 
inhabitants  of  northern  or  temperate  climates.  In  Ameiica  have 
been  found  the  bones  of  two  large  animals,  of  eictraordinary  form. 
The  megatherium  is  of  (be  size  of  the  rhinoceros ;  ituniiespartof  the 
structure  of  the  armadillo  with  that  of  the  sloih;  its  claws  are  of 
vast  length  and  size.  The  megatonyx  was  nearly  similar  b  form  but 
smaller. 

Bones  of  the  camel  have  been  occasionally  found  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  For  a  knowledge  of  near- 
ly all  the  above  species  of  fossil  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  we  ere 
indebted  to  the  researches  of  Cuvier.  "  Their  bones,"  he  observes, 
"  are  found  in  that  mass  of  earth,  sand  and  mud,  ihal  diluvium  which 
covers  our  large  plains,  fills  our  caverns,  and  chokes  up  the  fissures 
in  many  of  our  rocks.  They  inconiestably  formed  the  population  of 
the  continents,  at  the  epoch  of  ibe  great  catastrophe  which  has  des- 
troyed their  races,  and  has  prepared  the  soil  on  which  the  animals 


•  ThemoBl  perfeci  looib  of  this  animal,  which  is  al  present  knuwn,  vas  found 
near  Grenoble ;  the  enamel  is  as  fresh  as  that  of  a  recent  loolh.  This  nxHh,  of 
vhich  there  are  models  in  ihe  principal  museums  in  Eurom,  is  io  the  author'!  cd- 
leciioD :  it  was  purchased  by  him,  at  the  sale  of  ihe  laie  M.  Faujts  Si.  Fond,  lo- 

Eeiber  with  the  tool h  of  a  Soulh  AmericDn  mastodon,  foondin  thevoIcsiioofiiD- 
abura  in  the  Cordilleras,  and  (he  tooth  of  a  European  moslodoD,  found  witt  tbal 
of  the  giganiic  lapir  near  Greooblo. 
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of  the  present  day  subsist*  Wbaterer  resemblance  certain  of  these 
species  bear  to  those  of  existing  species,  the  general  mass  of  this 
population  had  a  different  character ;  the  greater  part  of  the  races 
which  composed  it  have  been  utterly  destroyj^d.  Aodong  all  these 
mammiferous  animals,  the  greater  number  of  which  have  their  con- 
geners living  at  the  present  day,  there  has  not  been  found  a  single 
bone  or  tooth  of  any  species  of  ape  or  monkey.  Nor  is  there  any 
trace  of  man :  all  the  human  bones  which  have- been  found,  along 
with  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  have  occurred  acciden- 
tally ;  and  their  number  besides  is  exceedingly  small,  which  assured- 
ly would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  men  had  been  then  setded  in  the 
countries  which  these  animals  inhabited."*  When  Cuvier  published 
the  first  edidon  of  his  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemensfossilet,  he  too  hasti- 
ly concluded,  that  we  were  already  acquainted  with  all  the  existing 
species  of  large  land  quadrupeds ;  and  he  hence  inferred,  that  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  any  of  the  species  of  unknown  quadrupedSf 
whose  bones  are  found  in  diluvial  soils,  should  be  still  living.  Since 
that  time  a  large  species  of  living  tapir  has  been  found  in  the  East  Inr 
dies;  and  other  discoveries  of  new  quadrupeds  have  been  made :  hence 
we  cannot  conclude  with  absolute  certainty,  that  all  the  species  of 
unknown  fossil  quadrupeds  are  extinct,  though  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  the  greater  number  of  the  races  have  perished.  The  ani- 
mals whose  bones  are  found  in  peat  bogs  and  marshes,  such  as  the 
elk  in  Ireland,  and  the  great  mastodon  in  Kentucky,  may,  I  conceive 
be  referred  with  much  probability  to  a  more  recent  epoch,  than  that 
in  which  the  diluvial  beds  were  deposited. 

Skeletons,  both  of  the  Irish  elk  and  the  great  American  mastodon, 
have  been  found  erect  in  peat  bogs  and  marshes,  which  proves  that 
the  surface  of  the  ground  has  undergone  little  change  since  the  ani- 
mals perished ;  and  the  further  circumstance  of  the  flesh  and  stom- 
ach of  the  mastodon  being  found  near  the  surface,  not  protected, 
like  the  bodies  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  found  in  Siberia,  by 
ice,  seems  opposed  to  the  general  belief  in  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
animal  remains ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  Cuvier,  that  they  are  in  bet- 
ter preservation  than  any  other  fossil  bones.  The  quadrupeds  whose 
bones  are  buried  in  beds  of  clay,  sand  or  gravel,  or  accumulated  in 
caverns,  undoubtedly  lived  in  a  very  remote  period,  and  under  a 
different  condition  of  our  planet  to  the  present  one.  The  northern 
parts  of  Europe  seem  now  incapable  of  supporting  the  immense 
number  of  elephants,  which  have  formerly  spread  over  all  the  val- 
leys bordering  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Were  we  to  admit  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  was  then  higher  than  at  present,  which  the  re- 
mains of  palms  and  other  tropical  plants  found  in  the  northern  lati- 


*  For  an  accoant  of  human  bones,  found  in  caverns  mixed  with  the  bones  of 
extinct  species,  see  the  preceding  Chapter. 
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miles  render  highly  probable,  this  would  not  remove  the  difficulty ; 
for  the  fact  ibnt  enliro  bodies  of  elephants  have  been  preserved  in  ic« 
and  that  their  skins  were  covered  wiiJi  a  thick  coat  of  wool  and  har, 
proves  that  these  animals  were  constituted  for  living  in  cold  climues, 
and  that  ilieir  remains  have  not  been  transported  to  any  great  dis- 
tance from  thecounirieswhich  they  inhabited.* 

The  remains  of  these  large  quadrupeds  occur  in  different  slates 
of  preservaiion.  In  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  ibe  ivory  of  the 
tusks  is  perfect.  In  beds  of  clay,  the  bones  and  teeth  are  frequently 
impregnated  with  mineral  matter ;  but  in  gravel  they  ar«  generally 
in  a  loose  or  friable  state,  or  at  least  they  soon  become  so,  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  In  the  Phil.  Journal  of  Edinbttrgh,  Januaiy, 
1828,  an  account  is  given  of  numerous  bones  of  the  mastodon,  rhi- 
noceros, and  other  animals,  having  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  near  Irrawady  River,  in  Ava,  These  bones,  though  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  are  slated  !o  he  extremely  hard ;  ihey 
were  mixed  with  silicified  wood,  in  a  deposition  of  sand  or  gravel. 
With  the  remains  of  the  broad-tooihed  masiodon,  were  also  found 
teeth  of  a  new  species  of  masiodon  of  enormous  size,  which  appears 
to  be  intermediate  in  form,  between  that  of  ihc  elephant  and  of  the 
masiodon :  it  has  hence  received  the  name  Masiodon  elepkanlmda. 
Specimens  of  these  teeth  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  London. 


•  A  Mend  has  tniggesWd,  that  the  Siberian  elenhutswereprolnblf  mwmpi^, 
and  iKuaed  the  winter  moDlhs  in  TDorc  lempcroie  laliiudcs.  ll  ihi&  were  (He  rax, 
indiviitunts  ibal  from  lameoess  or  disease  M'dte  imalili'  lu  travel,  may  have  iKtn 
tncruMed  with  ice  imnedialely  aAer  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXB. 

ON  TAB   BLVTATION   Of  MOUNTAINS   AND   CONTINENTS. 

The  Elevation  of  the  Beds  of  Granite  and  Slate  in  England  proved  by  the' Anthof, 
in  1833,  to  have  taken  place  at  a  much  earlier  Epoch,  than  the  Elevation  of  the 
Granite  of  Mont  Blanc— 'The  Facts  on  which  tnis  conclusion  was  founded  de- 
scribed and  explained.— Application  of  similar  Conclusions  to  the  other  Moun- 
tain Ranges  by  M.  Elie  de  JSeaumont — The  Elevation  of  Rocks  of  Granite  and 
Slate,  proved  to  have  taken jplace  by  a  distinct  Operation  from  that  which  up- 
heaved Continents  from  the  Ocean,  and  at  a  different  Epoch.-^Elevation  of  toe 
Mountains  and  Table  Land  in.  Central  Asia. — Depression  of  the  Surface  round 
the  Caspian  Sea. — Instances  of  the  Elevation  and  Submergence  of  the  Earth's 
Surface  in  various  Parts  of  the  Globe. 

That  granite,  or  some  modification  of  granite,  forms  die  founda- 
tion rock  of  the  present  continents,  is  admitted  by  geologists.  It  is 
also  ascertained,  that  specimens  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate^ 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  appear  to  be  identical.  Ii 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  crust  of  granite  which  environs  the 
globe,  was  all  formed  or  consolidated  at  the  same  epoch,  though  lo- 
cal protrusions  of  granite  have  taken  place  at  much  later  epochs. 

If  granite  be  the  lowest  and  most  extensive  formation  of  known 
rocks,  yet,  in  many  countries,  it  is  raised  in  immense  ridges,  forming 
the  basis  of  mountain  ranges:  sometimes  the  beds  of  granite  are 
nearly  vertical,  and  constitute  the  summit  as  well  as  the  central  base 
of  mountains.  An  enquiry  suggests  itself;  was  the  elevation  of  these 
mountain  ranges  cotemporaneous  in  different  countries?  The  kir 
lowers  of  Werner  maintained,  that  granite  mountains  were  crystalline 
masses,  precipitated  in  a  universal  ocean  impregnated  with  mineral 
matter ;  and  that  their  elevation  vras  coeval  with  their  origin.  In  the 
year  1819,  M.  Daubuisson,  who  was  regarded  by  the  French  as  an 
oracle  in  Geognosie,  published  his  Traite  de  Geognosie^  in  which, 
following  the  steps  of  Werner  on  most  points,  he  asserted,  that  the 
granite  of  the  Alps  attained  its  present  elevation  soon  after  the  epoch 
of  its  formation.     In  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  I  had  fre- 

Suent  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  error  of  this  opinion ;  and 
lat  the  beds  of  granite  were  not  elevated,  till  after  the  deposition  of 
the  calcareous  beds  that  rest  upon  them.  I  farther  ascertained,  that 
many  of  these  calcareous  beds  were  identical  witli  the  upper  secon- 
dary strata  m  England ;  hence  it  followed,  that  the  granite  beds  in 
the  Alps  were  not  elevated  till  a  late  geological  epoch,  after  the  de- 
position of  the  oolites  and  chalk.  This  discovery  I  published  in 
1823,  in  my  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  18;  and  I 
there  distinctly  stated,  that  the  elevcUion  of  the  granite  of  the  Mp$^ 
was  mare  recent^  than  the  elevation  of  the  beds  of  granite  and  state 
in  England,     Neither  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  nor  its  now 
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generally  admitted  truih,  hare  obtained  for  it  the  sttentioa  ithicli  I 
think  It  was  justly  eatitled  to,  and  which  it  would  certainly  hare  re- 
ceived, had  it  been  announced  by  any  iji'o  in  geology,  either  la 
France  or  Germany.  At  pagea  152,  and  153.,  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  this  discovery,  which  was  also 
republished  in  the  3d  edition  of  this  work ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
zi?e  a  more  full  reference  to  the  sections  by  which  the  discovery  was 
illustrated,  as  ibey  serve,  not  only  to  eicplain  from  what  data  the  rel- 
alive  age  of  the  eievption  of  diR'erenl  mountain  chains  may  be  ascer- 
tained, but  to  show  that  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  been  guided  by 
oxactly  the  same  data,  in  forming  his  recent  conchisioDS  respecting 
the  ages  of  mountain  chains  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  See  Plate 
It.  Gg.  2. :  d,  d,  d,  represent  tlie  highly  inclined  beds  of  granite 
and  primary  rocks  of  Mont  Blanc :  the  dotted  lines  represent  the 
supposed  extent  of  the  beds  before  they  were  broken  down  by  causes 
thai  are  incessantly  wearing  them  away,  as  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter :  c  c,  are  elevated  beds  of  soft  slate,  which  have  under- 
gone more  disintegration  than  the  harder  beds  of  granite :  it  is  in 
Uiese  depressions,  called  coh,  that  the  passages  over  the  Alps  ue 
generally  situated. 

The  beds  b  a,  It  a  a,  are  composed  of  the  secondary  formaiious, 
from  magnesian  limestone,  to  the  green  sand  of  the  chalk  formation. 
Now,  as  all  lliese  beds  rise  at  nearly  the  same  angle  of  elevation  as 
the  granite,  it  is  evident  thai  they  were  elevated  at  the  same  e|>ocb, 
which  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  deposition  and  coDsoIidatioa 
of  sU  the  secondary  beds  from  a  a  to  6,  that  rise  up  with  tlie  granite, 
and  therefore  the  elevation  of  the  granite  of  Mont  Blanc,  was  poste- 
rior 10  (he  secondary  epoch.  Plate  II.  fig,  4.  shows  a  section  of  the 
low  granitic  and  slate  rocks  of  Charnivood  Forest,  Leicestershire, 
considerably  elevated,  b  c,  cb.  On  the  top  of  the  elevated  beds  e  e, 
there  are  a  series  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  the  upper  new  red 
sandstone  described  in  Chapter  XI.  Now  as  these  beds  of  new 
red  sandstone  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  lower  secondary  beds  b  b, 
in  fig.  2.,  and  were  obviously  deposited,  after  the  beds  of  grsDite 
and  slate  rock  were  elevated,  it  is  obvious  that  this  elevation  took 
place  prior  to  the  secondary  epoch,  and  therefore  long  before  the 
elevation  of  the  granite  beds  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  new  red  saod- 
Mone  not  only  lills  up  depressions  in  the  rocks  of  slate  and  granite  at 
Charnwood  Forest,  but  also  (ills  some  of  the  valleys  at  their  feet. 

If  we  admit,  what  few  geologists  will  deny,  that  the  same  secon- 
dary formations  in  different  European  countries  were  cotempon- 
neous,  it  cannot  be  controverted,  that  the  elevation  of  the  slate  rocks 
and  granite  in  Charnwood  Forest,  was  long  prior  to  the  elevation  of 
the  granite  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  is  but  repeating  what  I  published 
in  1823: — a  similar  position  has  recently  been  advanced  by  M.  Elie 
de  Beaumont,  much  amplified,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  facts.  It 
would  scarcely  be  possible  within  the  limits  allowed  for  the  sul^ect 
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io  tbe  present  volume,  to  give  a  more  clear  and  concise  account  of 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont's  views,  than  by  quoting  Professor  Sedgwick's 
summary,  in  his  able  and  truly  eloquent  address  to  tbe  Geological 
Society  in  1831 ;  after  wbich,  1  sball  notice  some  corrections  which 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  sinte  found  necessary  to  introduce. 

*'  By  an  incredible  number  of  well-Ksonducted  observations  of  hik 
own,  combined  with  the  best  attested  facts  recorded  by  other  ob«- 
servers,  M.  EKe  de  Beaumont  has  proved,  that  whole  mountain 
chains  have  been  elevated  at  one  geological  period, — that  great 
physical  regions  have  partaken  of  the  same  movement  at  the  aame 
time, — and  that  these  paroxysms  of  elevatory  force,  have  come 
into  action  at  many  successive  periods. 

*'  Step  by  step,  we  have  been  advancing  towards  the  conclusion, 
— that  different  mountain  chains  had  been  elevated  at  several  distinct 
geological  periods ;  and  by  a  long  series  of  independent  observations, 
Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  and  other  great  physical  gec^raphers,  bad 
proved, — ^that  the  mountain  chains  of  Europe  might  be  sepfirated 
into  three  or  four  distinct  systems ;  distinguished  from  each  other  (if 
I  may  so  express  myself)  by  a  particular  physiognomy,  and  above 
all,  hy  the  <lifferent  angles  made  by  the  bearings  of  their  component 
formations,  with  any  assumed  meridian.  All  the  subordinate  parts 
of  any  one  system  were  shown  to  be  parallel ;  while  the  different 
systems  {mountain  ranges)  were  inclined  at  various  angles  to  each 
other. 

"  By  an  unlooked  for  and  most  felicitous  generalization,  M.  Elie 
de  Beaumont  has  now  proved,  that  these  two  great  classes  of  facts 
are  commensurate  to  each  other ;  and  that  each  of  these  great  sys- 
tems of  mountain  chains,  marked  on  the  map  of  Europe  by  given 
parallel  lines  of  direction,  has  also  a  given  period  of  elevation,  limited 
and  defined  by  direct  geological  observations." 

Professor  Sedgwick  then  describes  four  of  these  systems  of  moun- 
tain chains.  "  The  first  includes  the  higher  elevations  in  eastern 
France,  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  Mount  Pilas,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Jura  chain ;  it  may  also  be  traced  in  the  chain  of  the  Erzgebirge, 
between  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  This  system  or  mountain  chain 
never  rises  into  mountains  of  the  first  onfer,  but  is  marked,  throogb- 
out,  by  many  longitudinal  ridges  and  furrows,  ranging  nearly  paraDel 
to  each  other,  in  a  direction  about  north-east  and  south-west.  It 
will  appear  that  this  chain  has  been  elevated,  after  the  deposition  of 
the  oolitic  series,  but  before  that  of  the  chalk  formation,  for  the  lower 
secondary  formations,  comprising  the  oolites,  wherever  they  appear, 
are  elevated  in  broken  or  contorted  strata,  yet  they  preserve  a  paral- 
lelism in  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges.  On  tbe  contrary,  wher- 
ever beds  analogous  to  chalk  or  green  sand  occur,  they  are  found  at 
a  dead  level,  and  expand  in  horizontal  planes  into  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  like  the  sea  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  cliff;  or  if  they  have 
undergone  any  movement,  it  is  shown  to  have  no  relatkm  to  the  bear- 
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ing  of  ilie  older  ridges,  snd  w  hove  been  produced  ai  a  later  periorf. 
Hence  it  follows,  ihat  the  action  of  elevation  was  violent  and  of  short 
con  lilt  US  nee,  for  the  inclined  strata  are  shattered  and  contorted,  and 
between  them  and  the  horizoma)  strain  there  ia  no  intermediate  gra- 
dation of  duposiis :  it  farther  proves,  thai  the  period  of  elevation  was 
followed  by  an  imraediaie  change  in  many  of  the  forms  of  organic 
life. 

"  The  next  great  system  includes  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees, 
— the  northern  Apennines, — the  calcareous  chains  lo  tlte  north-easi 
of  the  Adriatic, — nearly  the  whole  of  the  Carpalhlan  chain,  and  il 
extends  ihence  through  the  Harlz  mountains,  to  the  plains  of  nonhera 
Germany.  Through  (lie  whole  of  these  vast  regions,  the  main  bear- 
ings of  the  beds  range  about  west-north-west  and  east-sou tb-cB$l. 
This  system  was  elevated  at  a  larcr  period  than  the  former,  and  not 
lUl  the  chalk  and  green  sand  had  been  deposited,  for  the  su-ala  of 
lliese  formations  are  every  where  ruptured  and  contorted,  and  often 
lifted  up  to  the  very  pinnacles  of  the  mountains :  whereas,  wheti  any 
of  the  tertiary  strata  approach  these  ranges,  they  are  slated  to  bo  in 
a  position  nearly  horizontal  as  the  surface  of  the  waters  in  which 
they  were  deposited,  unless  disturbed  by  local  causes.  Hence,  it  is 
inferred,  ihai  the  great  parallel  ridges  and  chains  of  this  second  sys- 
tem were  suddenly  and  violently  elevated,  at  a  period  between  the 
deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  the  commencement  of  the  leruaiy 
groups.  The  corresponding  change  in  organic  remains,  is  still  toon 
Etriking  than  in  the  former  system. 

"The  third  system  embraces  a  great  number  of  parallel  ranges, 
bearing  about  norlh-norlh-easl,  and  wesi-suiilh-wcsi ;  il  includes  the 
whole  western  Alps,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseillea,  lo  the 
Tolcanic  ridges  near  the  lake  of  Constance.  It  is  attempted  to  be 
proved,  thai  all  these  parallel  ranges  in  the  western  Alps,  bid  theii 
origin  after  ibe  tertiary  molasse,  a  deposit  partaking  of  all  the  eleva- 
tions and  contortions  of  the  older  strata ;  that  the  elevatory  move- 
ments were  sudden  and  violent,  and  commenced  at  a  time  when 
tribea  of  mammalia  flourished  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  and  that 
these  movements  were  immediately  succeeded  by  great  boriionial 
deposits  of  old  diluvial  gravel  at  the  base  of  the  western  Alps,  and 
probably,  also,  by  that  vast  o^hot  of  Scandinavian  rocks,  which  lie 
scattered  over  the  plains  of  Germany. 

"  The  fourdi  system  embraces  several  considerable  chains  tn  Pro- 
vence, and  nearly  the  whole  chain  of  the  eastern  Alps,  from  (be 
great  flexure,  in  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc,  to  ibe  Alps  of  the  states 
of  Austria.  The  range  extends  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  appears  to  have  proved,  that  (here  are  two  dtsiinci  de- 
posits of  diluvial  gravel,  near  a  portion  of  the  western  Alps :  tbil 
the  colossal  mass  of  Moot  Blanc,  and  at  least  a  considerable  portioo 
of  the  eastern  Alps,  were  elevated  after  the  deposit  of  the  older  di- 
luvium ;  and  that  all  the  newer  diluvium,  including  the  granite  blocks 
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scattered  over  Savoyi  lofled  off  from  the  r^ons  of  the  higher  Alpsi 
durmg  this  hist  period  of  their  eleratioD.  There  are  six  other  sup- 
posed periods  of  elevation.  If  these  generalizations  be  true,  aod 
they  seem  to  be  based  on  an  immovable  mass  of  evidence,  we  must 
conclude,  that  there  have  been,  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  bng  pe- 
riods of  comparative  repose,  during  which  the  sedimentary  deposits 
went  on  in  regular  continuity ;  and  short  periods  of  comparative  vio- 
lence and  revolution,  during  which  that  continuity  was  broken ;  and 
if  we  admit  that  the  higher  regions  of  the  globe  have  been  raised 
from  the  sea  by  any  modification  of  volcanic  force,  we  must  then 
also  admit,  that  there  have  been  several  successive  periods  of  extra- 
ordinary volcanic  energy.  How  we  are  to  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  unless  we  shut  out  tlie  evidence  of 
our  senses. 

*'  That  the  system  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  is  direcdy  opposed  to 
a  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Lyell,  cannot  admit  of  doubt ;  and  I 
have  decided  in  favor  of  the  former  author,  because  his  conclusions 
are  not  based  upon  any  a  priori  reasoning,  but  on  the  evidence  of 
facts.*" 

If  we  admit  that  the  primary,  the  transitbn,  the  secondary,  and 
the  tertiary  classes  of  rock,  were  formed  at  different  successive 
epochs,  and  that  the  lower  beds  in  each  of  these  classes,  are  more 
ancient  than  the  beds  which  rest  upon  them,  it  follows,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  the  elevation  of  any  of  these  rocks,  must  be 
dated  from  a  later  epoch  than  the  period  of  their  formation.  The 
elevation  of  a  range  of  primary  or  transition  mountains,  if  they  are 
not  covered  by  any  secondary  or  tertiary  formations,  may  be  dated 
either  from  an  epoch  coeval  with  their  consolidation,  or  from  any 
subsequent  epoch ;  but  if  they  are  partly  covered  by  secondary  or 
tertiary  beds  which  are  tilted  up  with  them,  we  have  direct  evidence 
that  the  date  of  their  elevation,  was  posterior  to  the  secondary  or 
tertiary  epoch.  So  far  we  may  advance  on  secure  ground ;  but 
when  we  infer,  that  mountains  which  range  in  the  same  direction 
were  all  elevated  at  the  same  time,  we  wander  into  the  region  of 
vague  hypothesis.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  elevation  of 
the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
principal  range.  In  various  part  of  Savoy,  I  observed  that  the 
mountains  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  central  range,  had  their  es- 
carpments turned  in  a  different  direction,  and  frequendy  took  the 
arched  form  of  stratification,  as  represented  Plate  II.  fig.  3.  x,jf.- 


^  Though  I  agree  with  Professor  Sed?wick  and  M.  Elie  dc  Beaomont,  that  the 
eleyation  of  moon  tain  ranges,  where  the  beds  are  nearly  vertical,  vas  effected 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  upheaving,  yet  I  am  persnaded,  that  the  elevation  of  con- 
tinents, or  extensive  tracts  of  country,  was  (as  Mr.  Lyell  maintains)  a  long  con- 
tinued process.  It  may  be  proved.that  these  operations  were  distinct  from  esch 
other,  as  I  shall  afterwards  state. 


■  ll  I     !■ 
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Indeed,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumoni  has  himself  been  obliged  lo  modify 
bis  generalizations  considerably,  as  will  appear  from  tbe  folioiring 
extract  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  SoctiU  Geologise  dt  France.  M. 
Reboul,  in  a  memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  Pyrenees,  read  to  ihc 
society  in  December,  1831,  slates,  that  several  distinct  axes  of  ele- 
vation may  be  observed  in  different  parts  of  tbese  extensive  mouD- 
tain  ranges,  inclined  in  diSereul  directions  to  each  other,  and  that 
the  lines  of  bearing  of  the  strata  are  also  dilTerent  in  each.  There 
are,  he  observes,  indications  in  the  Pyrenees,  of  the  elevation  n[ 
rocks  at  difierent  epochs,  both  before  and  after  the  most  recent  sec- 
ondary depositions,  that  rise  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Perdu.  He 
also  states  instances  of  the  tertiary  beds  of  molasse,  being  elevated 
near  the  central  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  whereas  in  the  Alps  llic; 
occupy  only  the  central  parts  of  the  range,  which  would  imply  that 
the  period  of  elevation  of  that  part  of  Uie  Pyrenees,  was  more  re- 
cent than  that  of  the  Alps.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  same  report, 
that  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  now  admits  four  epochs  of  elevation  in  the 
Pyrenees :  the  most  ancient  immediately  succeeded  the  formation  of 
the  transition  rocks.  The  second  took  place  between  the  deposition 
of  the  green  sand,  and  that  of  the  upper  chalk.  The  third  epocb  of 
elevation  was  posterior  to  the  chalk  formation.  The  fourth,  whidi 
gave  birth  lo  the  serpentines,  (ophiiei,)  and  to  the  gypsum  with  lock 
salt,  is  more  recent  than  the  tertiary  epoch.* 

M.  Beaumont,  however,  contends,  iliat  notwitbsiaoding  the  four 
different  directions  of  the  ranges  in  the  Pyrenees,  of  which  traces 
may  be  observed  in  several  of  the  valleys,  the  great  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees,  owes  its  actual  elevation  and  general  direction,  to  the  tlitrd 
system  or  epoch  of  elevation,  which  was  posterior  to  liie  chalk  form- 
ation ;  the  two  former  epochs  of  elevation,  discoverable  in  this  cbaJu, 
haviDg  been  modified  by  the  great  elevation  of  this  third  epocb. 
The  Jourtb  epoch  of  elevation  is  only  perceivable,  in  the  localities 
where  serpentine  rocks  appear. 

I  wish  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  geologists  the  considention, 
(bat  the  arched  stratiGcation  implies  a  very  limited  extent  of  opera- 
tion. Where  it  is  con6ned  to  one  mountain,  as  at  Cricb  Cliff,  (see 
the  cut,  p.  96.)  the  elevating  force  may  be  said  to  act  at  one  point. 
Where  the  arched  stratification  extends  through  a  range,  it  may  be 
•aid  to  act  along  narrow  lines,  forming  mountain  ridges,  with  valleys 
between  them.  From  what  1  observed  in  the  Alps,  1  was  coorinced 
that  the  explouve  force  which  upheaved  Mont  Blanc,  and  ibe  cen- 
tral range  of  the  Alps,  did  not  extend  its  action  very  far  fram  the 

•  The  forraatioD  of  serpentine  (which  was  Tormerly  considered  as  a  piimarj 
rock)  after  the  tertiary  epoch,  will  ceaae  Iq  surprise  geologists,  since  the  identiij 
of  basalt,  green  stone,  and  serpentine,  has  been  Bscerlained  bf  Di.  Maccallocb. 
Serpentine,  like  basalt  and  volcanic  rocks,  may  have  been  fanned  among  any 
class  of  rocks.  It  was  slated  in  Chapter  XL,  thai  some  of  the  rock  salt  depMils 
ID  Poland  were  io  lerliary  strata. 
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axil  of  tlM  raii|e  od  emk  mA» ;  and  that  tbts  aotion,  being  cooGoed 
within  narrow  lunitSy  produced  a  rent  or  line  of  fracture  on  the  crust 
of  the  globe,  along  whicb  the  beds  were  suddenly  tilted  mto  their 
present  position ;  and  that  the  outer  ranges  were  raised  by  siinHar 
ezplosionsi  acting  along  lines  of  fracture  of  greater  or  less  extent* 
These  upheanngs,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  took  place 
under  the  sea,  and  must  have  occasioned  an  agitation  of  the  water, 
far  exceeding  in  violence,  any  thing  which  modem  causes  present  to 
our  observatioo. 

The  vertical,  or  highly  elevated  position  of  certain  portions  of 
strata,  that  were  originally  horiaontal,  implies  tlie  sudden  and  vio- 
lent action  of  an  upheaving  force.  Where  mountains  are  raised  to 
a  considerable  elevation,  and  preserve  an  unbroken  range  of  nearly 
horizontal  strata,  we  may  infer,  that  the  upheaving  force  was  slow  io 
its  operation,  or  acted  on  a  large  segment  of  the  earth's  surface. 

I  now  claim  the  attention  of  geologists  to  the  following  position, 
which  admits  of  direct  and  positive  proof,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  before  noticed : — the  elevation  or  large  con- 
tinents ANO  ISLANDS,  WAS  NOT  XrVECTED  BT  THE  SAME  OPERA- 
TION, WHICH  UPRAISED  THE  PRIMARY  ROCKS.  For  instance,  the 
horizontal  strata  of  new  red  sandstone,  that  rest  on  the  upraised 
beds  of  slate  and  granite  at  Chamwood  Forest,  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  4.) 
were  deposited  under  the  ocean ;  they  are  evidently  sedimentary  de- 
positions, composed  of  fragments  of  slate  and  other  rocks,  intermixed 
with  clay  and  sand,  indurated  into  sandstone. 

Now  let  us  notice  the  present  elevation  of  these  strata  of  sand- 
stone, which  is  not  less  than  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  rocks  of  slate  and 
granite,  together  with  their  covering  of  sandstone  strata,  were  raised 
from  the  ocean  to  their  present  height,  at  an  epoch  long  posterior  to 
the  uptilting  of  the  former  beds,  or  to  the  deposition  of  the  sand- 
stone that  rests  upon  them.  At  the  same  epoch,  and  by  the  same 
upheaving  cause,  a  great  extent  of  .the  central  part  of  England  was 
abo  raised  from  the  ocean ;  for  the  same  beds  of  slate,  sienite,  gran- 
ite and  quartz  rock,  covered  with  the  same  beds  of  new  red  sand- 
stone, extend  into  Warwickshire,  and,  in  all  probability,  are  con- 
nected with  the  Malvern  range.  Should  any  one  suggest  a  doubt, 
whether  this  portion  of  the  new  red  sandstone  was  deposited  under 
the  sea,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  same  new  red  sandstone, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Chamwood  range,  is  covered  by  beds  of 
the  lias  formation,  (see  e  in  the  same  plaie,)  whicb  abound  in  marine 
organic  remains.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  other  situa- 
tions in  whicb  uptilted  transition  or  primary  rocks,  are  covered  by 
horizontal  depositions  of  secondary  strata.  The  elevation  of  the  up- 
tilted  beds  was  a  distinct  operation  from  that  which  raised  them,  to- 
gether with  the  rocks  that  cover  them,  above  the  ocean,  and  which 
converted  the  former  bed  of  the  sea  into  dry  land. 
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I  consider  it  probable,  that  all  large  tracts  of  country  of  coniiaeDts 
onierged  slowly  from  the  ocean,  fonning  at  first  mouaiainous  isluids, 
before  the  lower  countries  were  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  power  which  could  upheave  a  coniineut,  or,  in  oiber  words,  oc- 
casion a  large  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  to  swell  out,  must  be 
very  diffRrent  from  the  force  which  acied  along  certain  lines,  and 
«Ievaied  mountain  ranges.  This  power  may  be  dependent  on  a 
more  general  law  of  subterranean  motion,  with  which  we  are  at 
present  unacquainted;  for  I  deem  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  pre- 
sumptuous absurdity  to  maintain,  that  the  causes  we  observe  in  pres- 
ent operation,  comprise  the  whole  agencies  of  the  material  Universe. 
The  discoveries  of  electric  and  voltaic  energy,  and  several  laws  of 
c^stalline  and  magnetic  polarity,  have  been  made  only  during  ibe 
life-time  of  some  of  the  present  generation ;  shall  we  thun  presume 
to  6x  limits  to  the  discoveries  of  other  powers  and  properties  of  Na- 
ture, of  whose  existence  we  cannot  at  present  form  [he  most  remote 
conjectures?  We  might  o%r  many  instances  in  our  own  island,  in 
which  the  forces  that  have  broken  and  lifted  up  the  strata  along  cer- 
tain lines,  appear  to  he  very  different  from  that  which  elevated  con- 
tinents or  large  islands.  The  elevating  force  that  broke  and  tilted  up 
the  cbalk  strata,  and  the  teniary  strata,  along  a  line  CKtending  east 
and  west  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  into  Dorsetshire,  does  not  ap- 

fiear  to  have  produced  any  considerable  change  on  each  side  of  the 
ine. 

In  passing  from  Alum  Bay,  where  the  chalk  strata  are  nearly  nt- 
tical,  to  the  south  side  of  the  island,  it  is  truly  extraordinary  to  ob- 
serve, how  little  the  lower  beds  beneaih  the  chalk,  and  adjacent  lo 
it,  appear  to  have  been  disturbed.  The  force  which  uptilted  the 
Strata  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  mighty  upheaving  force,  which 
raised  the  whole  cbalk  hills  in  the  south  of  England  from  the  ocean, 
without  disturbing  the  relative  position  of  the  strata. 

The  same  conclusions  may  be  formed  respecting  the  Wealden 
beds  (see  Chap.  XIII.) ;  but  in  this  case  the  strata  have  been  up- 
heaved and  submerged  more  than  once,  without  any  great  change  in 
their  relative  position.  The  repeated  upheaving  and  submei^eoce 
of  the  secondary  strata  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  fresh  water 
strata,  or  of  strata  containing  freshwater  shells  and  land  plooto^  rest- 
ing on  marine  strata,  and  also  covered  with  a  great  thickness  of  ma- 
rine formations.  (See  Chap.  VIII.)  The  strata  in  the  great  coat 
formation,  were  deposited  in  the  freshwater  lakes  or  marshes  of  an 
ancient  country.  The  coal  is  composml  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
sometimes  contains  cortical  Impressions  of  plants.  The  beds  of 
sandstone  and  shale  that  accompany  coal,  contain  trunks  and  stems 
of  large  terrestrial  plants,  sometimes  standing  in  the  position  in  whidi 
(hey  grew.  In  the  greater  number  of  coal  fields  not  a  vestige  of  any 
•naiine  shells  is  found,  though  they  frequently  contain  freshwater 
shells.     In  the  lower  part  of  some  coal  formations,  indeed,  there  are 
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beds  of  Umestoney  supposed  to  be  roarine,  aod  a  few  maiioe  organie 
remains.  In  sucb  situations  we  must  adroit,  tbat  tbe  lakes  or  basins 
in  which  the  eoal  strata  are  deposited,  were  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  and  subject  to  occasional  irruptions  of  salt  water ;  or  the  rel- 
ative level  of  the  land  and  sea  may  have  been  changed,  by  frequent 
oscillations  of  the  land.  The  strata  of  coal  and  ironstone  are  much 
too  regularly  separated  from  admixture  with  other  substances,  to  al- 
low us  to  suppose,  tbat  they  were  formed  by  matter  drifted  into  tbe 
sea.  If  tbe  regular  coal  strata  in  our  English  coal  fields  are  not 
freshwater  formations,  deposited  in  marshes  or  in  tranquil  water,  we 
can  have  no  evidence  for  freshwater  formations  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  All  the  coal  basins  were  either,  formed  in  inland  marshes  or 
lakes,  or  were  surrounded  by  dry  land  ;  but  a  great  submergence  of 
the  land  took  place,  and  they  were  covered  in  many  parts  by  thick 
depositions  of  marine  limestone.  At  a  subsequent  period,  they  again 
emerged  from  the  ocean  with  a  covering  of  marine  secondary  strata. 
(See  Appendix.)  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  accumulate  proofs,  of 
the  repeated  elevation  and  submersion  of  pordona  of  the  crust  q(  tbe 
globe. 

The  following  account  is  interesting,  from  the  vast  extent  of  sur- 
face to  which  it  relates ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  piesent  rather  a  de- 
scription of  the  present  state  of  the  earth's  surface,  than  a  direct 
proof  of  former  changes.  M.  Humboldt,  in  a  recent  work,  entitfed 
Fragmem  GSologiqua  $ur  V  Aiie  Centrales  the  resuk  of  his  late 
travels  into  Asia,  observes,  that  tbe  high  part  of  central  Asia,  com- 
monly called  k  grand  plateau^  is  composed  of  four  powerful  ranges 
(iysiemes)  of  noountains,  directed  east  and  west,  and  supported  by  a 
common  base,  also  raised  above  tbe  surrounding  country.  At  tbe  foot 
of  this  immense  system  of  mountain  chains  and  elevated  ground,  is 
an  enormous  depression,  eighteen  thousand  miles  square,  and  from 
150  feet  to  300  feet  below  tbe  level  of  tbe  ocean.  Tbe  surface  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  level  of  Astracan  is  300  feet  lower  than  tbe 
sea,  and  the  course  of  the  Volga  is  150  feet  lower.  M.  Hun>boldt 
supposes,  tbat  this  subsidence  was  tbe  result  of  tbe  elevation  of  the 
Plateau,  which  supports  the  Himalaya  and  Irun  oKHintains,  and  per- 
haps those  of  Caucasus,  an  enormous  mass,  the  elevation  of  which 
can  be  compared  to  no  geological  phenomena  of  the  same  order,  ob- 
served on  the  other  continents. 

M.  Humboldt  notices  the  existing  traces  of  volcanic  agents  in  cen- 
tral Asia,  which  may  be  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the 
internal  force,  that  has  produced  such  mighty  results. 

The  epoch  of  these  elevations  iis  not  precisely  indicated  by  M. 
Humboldt,  but  the  discovery  of  tertiary  shells  in  tbe  higher  regions 
of  Caucasus  and  the  Himalaya  mountains,  anafogous  to  those  in  the 
adjacent  seas,  may  lead  us  to  regard  the  elevation  of  these  mountain 
chains,  as  being  posterior  to  the  latest  tertiary  epoch,  which  would 
(if  estaUiabed)  confirm  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  bi^est  chains  of 


.Ltf  ^  ^. 
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luoiininiits  nre  the  most  receol." — From  the  iiDperfect  knowled^  ot 
present  possessed  of  ilie  geology  of  centi^l  Asia,  and  of  ihe  structure 
of  the  moitotains,  it  would  be  unwise  lo  draw  any  general  conclusions 
respeeling  the  elevation  of  tbe  diSerent  mountain  chains,  or  of  llie 
elevated  plateau  from  which  ihey  rise ;  but  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive, that  the  whole  of  the  mountnin  chains,  and  ibis  elevated  plain 
in  central  Asia,  were  raised  by  one  sudden  upheaving  force :  it  seent! 
more  probable,  that  tbe  expansion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earlli's 
surface,  and  its  depression  in  other  parts,  were  not  efiecied  in  a  very 
short  period  ;  but  still  tlie  convulsive  intermissions  of  such  an  up- 
heaving, while  in  progress,  must  have  produced  ireniendous  o^cis. 
If  this  elevation  of  central  Asia  look  place  after  the  tertiary  epoch, 
perhaps  it  may  not  have  an  earlier  date  than  the  esislence  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  its  destructive  eSecis  on  the  surrounding  couuiriej, 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  of  ao  extensive  deluge,  still  pre- 
served among  the  most  ancient  eastern  nations,  and  referred  to  io  the 
wriiings  of  Moses. 

The  elevations  of  limited  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  at  a  dia- 
tanco  from  any  known  volcanic  agency,  are  not  uncommon.  Loooe 
stones  or  shingles  of  an  ancient  sea  beach,  are  found  at  heights  coo- 
siderably  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Beds  of  gravel  and  diluvial  sand,  with  marine  shells,  were  re- 
cently found  on  ilie  summit  of  Moel  Tryfane,  near  Caemarvtm,  ai 
the  height  of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  the  shells  are 
said  lo  resemble  the  broken  shells  on  the  adjacent  beach.  On  tlie 
coast  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Von  Buch  and  M,  Brongniart  discov- 
ered deposits  of  shells  at  vurious  lioiglits  nbove  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
this  would  indicate  that  the  rocks  have  been  elevated  at  a  recent  pe- 
riod, though  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  gneiss  and  primary  fbnna- 
tioDS.  In  countries  that  are  adjacent  lo  volcanic  districts,  instances 
of  the  repeated  elevation  and  submersion  of  the  land  are  not  uocom- 
mon.  In  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Lytll's  Principles  of  Geology,  ma- 
ny interesting  facts  of  this  kind,  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  are  fully  sla- 
ted. The  most  remarkable  elevation  of  the  ground  thai  has  been 
recorded  in  modern  times,  is  that  which  took  place,  in  the  year  1832 
(see  Chap.  V.,)  on  the  coast  of  Valparaiso,  in  which  the  bed  of  the 
sea  was  raised  permanently  above  its  surface,  over  an  extent  of  100 
miles. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  these  instances  of  elevation,  present  but 
a  feeble  resemblance  to  the  mighty  upheanng  forces  which  have  ele- 
vated whole  coniinedts  ;  but  I  before  staled,  that  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble the  emersion  of  continents  from  the  ocean,  was  a  slow  enti  long 
continued  process.  We  have  fewer  recent  instances  of  3ub»dence 
on  an  extensive  scale  than  of  elevation  ;  though  cities  have  been  in- 
gulfed and  their  place  occupied  by  lakes,  and  the  bed  of  tlie  sea 
near  the  coast,  has  been  deepened  as  well  as  elevated  by  earth- 
quakes.    In  addition  to  this,  there  are  submarine  forests  on  some 
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parts  of  the  English  coast,  particularly  of  Yorkshire  and  Ldncobi- 
shire,  which  may  be  seen,  at  low  water,  extending  far  into  the  8ea« 
The  trees  are  broken  off  near  the  roots,  but  their  stumps  are  erectf 
proving  that  they  are  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew  :  this  fact 
clearly  indicates  a  submersion  of  that  part  of  the  country  at  no  ?eiy 
remote  epoch.  If  ancient  traditions  could  be  relied  upon  with  as 
much  certainty,  as  the  records  of  nature  imprinted  on  the  crust  of 
the  gbbe,  we  might  cite  the  fact  of  ancient  continents  having  sunk 
down,  since  the  world  was  peopled  by  the  human  race.  Plato,  in 
his  diabgue  entitled  Timaus,  says,  that  Solon  received  an  account 
from  the  priests  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  that  there  was  formerly  a  vast 
country  called  the  Ailantides,  situated  beyond  the  Straits  qf  Gibral- 
tar, the  inhabitants  of  which  were  highly  civilized  and  flourishfog ; 
but  the  whole  country  was  ingulfed  in  the  ocean,  during  a  violent 
earthquake. 

The  upheaving  of  extensive  islands  or  continents,  was  probably 
always  accompanied  by  the  depression  of  other  portions  of  the  crust 
of  the  globe :  the  oscillations  ol  the  surface  may  be  the  result  of  some 
general  laws  of  subterranean  motion,  as  regular  and  de6nite  in  their 
operation,  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
system.  These  laws  may  remain,  for  ever,  undiscovered  by  human 
btelligence,  but  our  ignorance  respecting  the  causes  which  have  n^ 
peatedly  submerged  and  elevated  various  portions  of  the  earth's  sur* 
face,  does  not  invalidate  the  fact,  that  such  submersions  and  eleva- 
tions have  taken  place  at  various  epochs.  The  admission  of  this 
fact  has  been  progressively  gaining  ground,  and  is  supported  by  t 
mass  of  evidence  that  cannot  be  refuted. 
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nena, jvesi 
nodation  of  Siraiifieit  Rocks.effcrtedbythesameCsusuiwbichbavebrolceBihe 
Primary  Rocks,  and  scallered  Ibeir  Fragmeots  inlo  dislonl  Distncw. 

From  what  has  been  smied  in  the  preceding  chapter,  respm^ting 
Ihe  elevation  and  submersion  of  [be  earth's  surface,  the  (iDological 
student  might  infer,  that  such  elevations  and  submergences  oftr  a  sat- 
isfactory explaDaiion  of  the  fonnatian  of  valleys,  but  the  inference 
would  be  erroneous.  There  aro  two  distinct  causes  which  have 
iRodiGed  the  surface  of  the  globe;  (he  one  internal,  dependent  oa  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  it;  beside  these,  there  is  the  ceaseless 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean,  dependent  on  the  aiiractive  forces  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  on  the  earth's  diuma)  revolution  on  its  axis. 
The  two  former  causes  li:u'e  been  principally  concerned  in  the  for- 
mation of  valleys ;  and  there  are  few  valleys  in  which  ihe  combined 
effects  of  both  these  causes  may  not  be  traced.  The  inequalities  of 
surface  produced  by  the  upheaving  of  mountain  rant;es,  or  tbe  etner- 
gence  of  continents  from  the  ocean,  must  have  originally  determined 
the  course  of  the  retiring  waier,  or  of  atmospheric  water  precipitated 
in  rain.  Of  the  power  of  atmospheric  water,  to  act  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  we  can  form  but  a  very  feeble  idea,  froin  what 
we  observe  in  our  own  country.  In  warm  climates,  as  much  ratn 
will  sometimes  fall  in  one  hour,  as  falls  at  different  limes,  during 
three  months,  in  northern  latitudes :  added  to  this,  when  the  i^io  de- 
scends in  mountainous  regions,  the  water  is  suddenly  collected  into 
powerful  rivers,  rushing  wiili  incredible  violence  to  ihe  lower  valleys. 
At  remote  epochs,  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  elevated  depreft- 
sions,  which  are  now  mountain  valleys  in  alpine  regions,  upheld  tbe 
waters  and  formed  lakes,  that  have  subsequently  burst  their  barriers, 
and  have  ploughed  a  passage  for  tbe  succeeding  rivers,  when  the 
drainage  of  the  counlry  became  more  regular. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  notion  of  the  force  of  falling 
water,  carrying  with  it  loose  stones  that  occur  in  its  passage,  it  may 
be  useful  to  desciibe  a  process  called  hvthing,  in  Westmorelud. 
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Tbe  quttrrymen,  wheo  in  search  for  good  beds  of  slate,  where  tb# 
side  of  a  mountain  is  covered  with  stones  and  vegetation,  form  a  lake 
or  pool  near  tlie  top  of  tbe  mountain,  by  damming  up  a  rivulet  where 
it  passes  through  a  depression  or  small  valley.  When  tbe  water  has 
accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  dig  a  trench  near  the  dam, 
to  direct  the  current  where  they  wish  it  to  flow,  and  then  break  dowd 
part  of  tbe  dam.  The  water  flows  6rst  through  the  trench,  and  rush- 
mg  with  accelerated  velocity  down  the  mountain,  carries  with  it  the 
stones  near  the  surface,  and  in  a  very  short  time  ploughs  a  deep  chan- 
nel in  the  rocks,  exposing  every  bed  to  view.  Thus,  in  a  few  hours 
is  effected,  what  the  labour  of  many  men,  continued  for  nrH>nths,  could 
not  have  accomplished.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  Long  Sleddale,  when  the  process  of  hushing 
takes  place,  the  river  Ken,  (as  it  flows  by  Kendal,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant,) is  made  turbid  for  some  days,  by  the  quantity  of  debris  carried 
into  it.  If  such  an  effect  can  be  produced  by  the  small  quantity  of 
water  thus  pent  up,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  bursting 
of  extensive  mountain  I^kes,  may  have  scooped  out  passages  for 
aiighty  rivers.  Even  the  bursting  of  a  small  mountain  lake,  in  the 
valley  of  Bagnes,  in  tbe  year  1818,  produced  the  most  terrific  eflSscts. 
The  lake  had  been  formed  by  a  barrier  of  ice  damming  up  the  river 
at  a  great  elevation  :  this  barrier  suddenly  gave  way,  and  precipitated 
the  water  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhone,  near  Martigny,  tearing 
down  and  overturning  every  obstacle  it  met  in  its  passage.  From 
the  quantity  of  mud  and  stones  which  it  bore  along,  it  resembled  a 
moving  mass  of  stones  and  earth.  An  English  gentleman  who  was 
descending  the  valley  at  the  time,  observed  his  horse  exhibit  by  its 
motions,  great  trepidation,  of  which  he  could  not  discover  the  cause, 
until  a  loud  rushing  noise  oecasioned  him  to  look  back,  when  he  be- 
held what  appeared  like  a  wall  filling  up  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
advancing  rapidly  towards  him.  He  instantly  alighted,  and  scram- 
bled up  the  adjacent  rocks,  leaving  his  horse  to  its  fate.  Two  years 
afterwards,  when  I  was  at  Martigny,  the  desolating  ravages  of  this 
catastrophe  were  apparent. 

Many  of  the  valleys  in  the  Alps  have,  evidently,  once  been  lakes* 
Tbe  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  source  to  Martigny,  formed 
one  lake :  the  whole  valley  of  Geneva,  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura,  formed  a  lower  and  more  extensive  lake,  before  a  passage  was 
opened  for  the  water  at  Porte  I'Ecluse.  When  a  fissure  was  once 
made  by  earthquakes  or  by  subsidence,  the  rushing  of  water  charged 
with  stones,  would  enlarge  and  deepen  the  passage,  and  thus  lay  dry 
and  reduce  the  ancient  lakes  in  a  comparatively  short  perbd.  In 
the  year  1819,  part  of  a  mountain  immediately  above  the  river  Isere, 
and  opposite  to  the  city  of  Moutiers,  in  the  Tarentaise,  suddenly  fell 
down  into  the  river,  and  formed  a  dam  across  it,  over  which  persons 
might  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other.  When  I  was  there  in  the 
year  1821,  all  this  mass  of  stone,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  riv- 
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er.  The  sciLan  of  rivers  in  extensive  and  level  valleys,  tends  rsiber 
to  fill  them  with  debris,  brought  from  the  more  elovaied  coimiries  in 
which  the  rivers  had  their  origin,  than  lo  excavate  ihem  deeper. 

The  formation  of  the  greater  number  of  valleys  cannot  be  explain- 
ed by  the  action  of  nater  alone.  There  are  valleys  of  elerBlioo 
formed  by  ihe  raising  of  the  strata  on  each  side — valleys  of  subsi- 
dence, formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  leaving  the  adjacent 
rocks  unmoved — valleys  formed  on  the  line  of  faults,  in  which  the 
rocks  on  one  side  have  been  thrown  up  or  depressed — valleys  of  dis- 
ruption, whore  a  range  of  monntaiiis,  or  an  extent  of  country  has 
been  rent  by  earthtjuakes  or  by  subsidence.  Most  of  the  valleys 
formed  originally  by  these  causes,  have  been  subsecjuenily  enlarged 
or  modified  by  the  action  of  water.  There  are,  indeed,  inE^ancn 
of  valleys  and  ravines  formed  entirely  by  the  continued  eiosion  of 
water;  such  is  ihe  valley  of  Niagara,  between  Queensiown  and  tlio 
Falls.  (See  ihe  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume.)  Other  imtan- 
ces  might  be  cited,  in  which  the  action  of  water  is  equally  evident. 
In  many  cases,  however,  where  water  appears  lo  have  been  tlie  sole 
agent  in  excavating  rocks,  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  an  original 
break  or  fissure  has  greaily  acceleraied  the  process.  In  many  broad- 
er valleys,  the  exeavaiion  miisT  often  have  been  efibcted  bj  more 
powerful  agents  than  any  which  we  perceive  in  present  opention; 
and  when  a  broad  outlet  is  once  made,  the  Eubsequent  drainage  of  t 
country  may  work  its  way  to  the  sea  in  a  very  sinuous  course ;  but 
ihis  sinuous  course,  does  not  prove  that  the  valley  had  been  originally 
formed  by  the  river  thai  flows  through  it. 

Besides  the  action  of  jnouniain  uirrents,  the  bursting  of  lakes,  and 
the  regular  flowing  of  rivers,  many  geologists  believe  thai  the  exct- 
vation  of  valleys,  and  the  transportation  of  loose  rocks,  have  beea 
effected  by  the  more  powerful  agency  of  the  ocean,  thrown  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  by  the  great  convulsions  that  have  upheav- 
ed mountain  ranges  and  continents.  For  the  benefit  of  the  geolo- 
gical student,  1  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  prind- 
pal  theories  that  have  been  maintained  respecting  the  fonnatiaoof 
valleys ;  but  the  first  of  these  theories  ia  now  admitted  to  be  UD- 
tenable. 

The  formation  of  valleys  has  been  ascribed  lo  the  foltowiog  caus- 
es : — 

Isl,  To  the  original  unequal  deposition  of  the  earth's  surface. 

2d,  To  excavation,  by  the  rivers  that  flow  through  them. 

3d,  To  the  elevation  or  subsidence  of  part  of  the  eanh's  surface. 

4tb,  To  excavations,  caused  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  (he  leafroai 
our  present  continents. 

5tb,  To  excavations  by  inundations  or  deluges,  that  have  sudden- 
ly swept  over  the  surface  of  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

I  shall  notice  the  leading  facts  that  favour  or  oppose  each  of  tbeaa 
theories.     The  disaj^earuice  of  large  ponions  of  stnu  from  diaDicti 
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which  they  have  once  evidently  covered,  is  also  a  phenomena  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  and  its  explanation  roust  be  sought  from  some  of 
the  same  causes,  that  have  excavated  valleys.  This  appearance  of 
the  strata  is  called  a  denudadon. 

The  first  of  the  above  theories  is  that  of  Werner :  he  supposed 
that  all  the  matter  of  which  primary,  transition,  and  secondary  rocks 
are  formed,  was  originally  held  in  solution  by  water,  and  that  the 
water,  so  saturated  with  mineral  matter,  covered  the  whole  globe. 
The  primary  rocks  of  granite  were  formed  by  chemical  precipitation, 
mnd  their  peaked  summits  and  declivities  were  the  result  of  their  ori« 
ginal  deposition.  On  the  steep  sides  of  these  primary  mounuans  were 
subsequently  deposited  the  dii9[erent  schistose  rocks,  and  all  the  sec- 
ondary strata.  During  the  time  that  these  rpcks  were  deposidng, 
the  water,  though  nearly  saturated  with  mineral  matter,  was  capa- 
ble of  supporting  animal  life,  and  the  shells  and  remains  of  ssoophytes 
and  fish,  were  enveloped  in  the  strata,  at  the  period  of  their  deposi- 
tion. According  to  this  theory,  when  the  water  retired  from  the  pres- 
ent condnents,  the  mountains  and  valleys  were  already  formed. 

The  theory  of  Werner  requires  for  its  support  the  admission  of  con- 
ditions, which  appear  in  the  present  state  of  our  experience  impos- 
sible, and  it  is  at  variance  with  existing  phenomena.  The  vertical 
position  of  beds  of  puddingstone,  sandstone,  and  the  tertiary  strata 
in  the  Alps,  could  not  have  been  their  original  one ;  nor  can  the 
bendings  and  contortions  of  the  strata,  so  common  in  Alpine  coun- 
tries, be  explained  by  original  deposition.  A  further  account  of  part 
of  Werner's  theory  is  given.  Chap.  IX.  p.  148.  Werner's  theory  of 
valleys  is  altogether  disunct  from  that  theory  which  ascribes  the  for- 
mauon  of  valleys  to  inequaliues  of  the  surface,  subsequently  enlar- 
ged by  the  erosion  of  water. 

The  second  theory,  that  all  valleys  have  been  excavated  by  the 
rivers  that  flow  through  them,  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Hutton  and 
Professor  Play  fair :  it  formed  a  part  of  their  general  theory  of  the 
earth ;  the  leading  propositions  of  which  are,  that  the  surface  of  the 
present  continents  is  wearing  down  by  the  acdon  of  the  atmosphere 
and  by  torrents,  and  that  the  materials  are  carried  by  rivers  into  the 
sea,  and  there  deposited.  At  a  future  period,  these  materials  will  be 
melted  or  consolidated  by  subterranean  heat  under  pressure  of  the 
ocean,  and  subsequently,  by  the  expansive  force  of  central  fire,  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  will  be  elevated,  and  form  new  continents.  Accor- 
ding to  this  theory,  our  present  condnents  have  been  also  formed  from 
the  ruins  of  a  preceding  world,  and  elevated  by  a  similar  cause.  It 
is  only  with  that  part  of  the  Huttonian  system,  which  relates  to  the 
excavation  of  valleys,  that  we  have  at  present  any  concern. 

It  IS  remarkable,  that  a  theory  which  maintains  that  the  condnents 
were  raised  from  the  ocean  by  subterranean  fire,  should  limit  the  for- 
mation of  valleys  to  the  action  of  the  rivers  that  run  through  them ; 
for  if  the  land  were  raised  by  an  expansive  power  acting  from  be- 
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neaih,  it  seems  lo  follow  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  (he  surfare 
would  be  uaequally  elevaled  and  broken  iulo  incqueliiies  liy  the  same 
cause  ;  unless  we  suppose,  lliat  every  pari  presented  an  equal  degree 
of  resistance  lo  ilie  moving  force.  There  must,  therefore,  kara 
been  originally,  inequalities  or  valleys,  which  deiermioed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  water-courses  in  the  first  instance,  though  ihe  forin  of 
these  valleys  may  have  been  subsequeolly  modified  by  the  action  of 
water.  That  all  valleys  have  teen  excavated  by  the  rivers  that  flow 
through  them,  is  opposed  by  many  decisive  facts.  Before  ibeir  ex- 
cavation, the  water  must  have  bad  less  force  than  at  present,  as  iha 
full  would  be  gentle  ;  and  tiie  present  el!eci  of  rivers  in  large  vallevs, 
is  not  to  excavate  them  deeper,  but  lo  Gil  ihenn  wilb  alluvial  M- 
posilions. 

There  are  numerous  deep  valleys  in  the  Alps,  that  are  closed  U 
one  end  by  steep  mountains  or  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  and 
which  were  originally  closed,  and  are  now  nearly  closed,  at  the  other 
end  also.  Such  are  ibe  valley  of  Thanes,  near  Annecy,  the  rslley 
of  Chamauni,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  the  valley  of  Geneva.  Il  ts 
evident  that  the  valley  of  Tbones,  and  that  of  Geneva,  have  once 
been  Ulled  with  water,  and  formed  lakes:  by  an  earthquake,  or  by 
the  erosion  of  water,  a  lissure  has  been  made,  which  has  drained  the 
greater  part  of  these  valleys;  but  it  is  obvious  thai  the  valleys  could 
not  have  been  formed  by  the  original  lakes,  or  by  the  rivers  dilt 
flowed  into  ihem.  If  valleys  were  formed  by  the  erosion  of  rirers, 
the  lakes  through  which  iliese  rivers  flow,  must  have  long  since  been 
filled  up  by  the  materials  brought  into  them.  To  say  that  the  lakes 
were  once  deeper  liian  at  present,  is  giving  up  the  theory ;  for  lakes 
ite  only  the  deeper  parts  of  valleys. 

Had  the  valley  of  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  been  exctmed 
by  the  water  that  flows  from  ii,  the  lake  of  Keswick,  at  its  eatruce, 
must  have  received  all  the  materials,  and  been  long  since  choked  up. 
Or  had  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  ten  thousand  feet  deep  and  sixty 
miles  in  length,  been  excavated  by  the  Rhone,  the  quantity  of  matter 
brought  down  by  this  river,  would  not  only  have  filled  the  Itke  of 
Geneva,  into  which  ii  empties  itself,  but  the  broad  valley  ia  which 
the  lake  lies,  must  also  have  been  filled  up,  and  raised  lo  tbe  be^ 
of  the  Jura.  That  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  all  lakes  into  wtiuch 
Urge  rivers  flow,  are  gradually  filling  up,  has  been  before  suted ; 
but  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  not,  nor  are  other  valleys  beconiiog 
deeper.  The  upper  part  of  this  valley,  as  before  stated,  bai  evi- 
dently been  itself  a  lake,  closed  in,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  racks  M 
Martigny. 

The  action  of  torrents  io  Alpine  districts  may  have  been  suffident 
to  widen  fissures  already  made,  or  to  scoop  out  glens,  in  the  sofier 
beds  on  the  sides  of  mountaius;  but  they  appear  inadequate  to  tbe 
wiginal  formation  of  large  loDgltudtoal  valleys.  Water-courses  mo- 
niag  OQ  tbe  edges  of  nearly  vertical  bedi,  may  scoop  out  a  ponian 
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of  a  foTter  bed,  placed  between  two  hard  rocks,  and  thus  form  small 
longitudinal  trailers.  I  have  observed  several  instances  of  such  val* 
leys  in  the  Alps,  which  may  probably  have  been  furrowed  by  rooun* 
tarn  torrents  in  the  course  of  ages.  Some  vallies,  as  Lies  Echelles, 
near  Chainbery,  are  closed  at  one  end  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock ;  through  this  rock  a  tunnel  has  been  cut  for  the  road :  but  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  that  any  action  of  water  courses  could  have 
formed  such  a  valley.  There  is  only  a  feeble  stream  that  flows  from 
it.*  Malham  Cove,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  in  York- 
shire, is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  limestone  200  feet  high :  at  its  feet 
the  river  rises ;  but  no  conceivable  action  of  the  river  could  have 
originally  formed  this  valley.  Whatever  extension  we  may  reasonably 
grant  to  the  action  of  rivers,  it  will  not  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
excavation  of  valleys,  except  in  particular  situations. 

The  third  theory,  which  attributes  the  formation  of  valleys  to  the 
elevation  of  mountain  ranges,  appears  to  assign  a  cause,  that  will  ex- 
plain, in  a  simple  manner,  the  formation  of  many  valleys ;  but  on  ex- 
amination, it  will  be  found  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
other  valleys,  without  the  concurrence  of  inundations  or  the  action 
of  water. 

If  the  crust  of  the  gk)be  were  broken,  and  raised  in  parallel  ridg- 
es, they  might  form  mountain  ranges,  with  valleys  between  them, 
like  what  are  observed  bordering  the  central  range  of  the  Alps ;  the 
arched  strati6cation  of  many  of  the  calcareous  mountains,  and  the 
vertical  position  of  the  beds,  favour  this  hypothesis. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  Beds  of  a  mountain  are  raised  from 
an  horizontal,  to  a  nearly  vertical  position,  they  would  leave  a  chasm 
proportionate  to  the  part  that  had  been  raised ;  and  this  might  form 
the  bed  of  a  lake.  The  steep  escarpments,  which  the  calcareous 
mountains  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy  present  to  the  lakes  which  they 
border,  indicate  that  the  beds  of  the  lakes  were  formed  in  the  hol- 
lows that  had  been  left  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountains.  The  beds 
of  the  mountains  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  escarpments,  general- 
ly slope  down  to  the  lakes ;  hence  M .  De  Luc  inferred,  that  these 
mountains  had  sunk  down,  and  left  the  chasm  which  forms  the  bed 
of  the  lake.  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  when  the  beds  of  rock 
were  broken  and  elevated  in  one  part,  the  beds  adjoining  would  sink 
down,  leaving  vast  chasms,  which  were  soon  filled *with  water,  and 
formed  lakes,  it  seems  quite  certain,  that  the  lakes  in  the  valleys 
of  nunintainous  countries,  could  never  have  been  excavated  by  the 
rivers  that  flow  into  them.  The  great  lakes  of  North  America  are 
situated  upon  a  vast  extent  of  table  land,  about  800  feet  above  the 
sea ;  but  the  country  is  so  level,  that  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the 


•  For  a  particnlar  accoant  of  the  structure  of  this  ralley,  see  Travels  in  fbe 
Taraotaise,  vol.  i  p.  169.    1  there  ascribe  its  original  formatiuo  to  sabadence. 
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lakes,  and  those  which  empty  themselves  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  are 
OQly  separated  at  their  sources,  by  elevations  not  exceeding  »  few 
feet,  and  when  swelled  by  rain,  the  northern  and  southern  nrera 
sometimes  interlock.  In  this  plain  there  are  no  mountains.  These 
lakes  were  probably  formed  by  partial  subsidences,  at  the  epoch 
when  the  whole  country  was  upheaved  from  the  ocean.  The  ef- 
forts of  elevation  and  depression  have  been  described  in  the  prece- 
ding chapter. 

Transversal  vallies,  or  those  which  cut  through  mouniain  ranges, 
nearly  at  right  angles  (o  the  direction  of  the  ranges  they  intersect, 
may  have  been  originally  fissures  or  openings,  made  either  at  die 
period  when  ilie  ranges  were  elevated,  or  subsequently,  by  the 
same  causes  thai  have  rent  and  displaced  the  secondary  strata. 
These  hssures  may  have  been  afterwards  widened  by  the  erosion 
of  water. 

Geologists  seem  now  generally  agreed,  thai  the  action  of  rivers  ii 
not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  valleys,  and  still  less 
to  account  for  the  fragments  of  rocks  scattered  over  extensive  plains 
at  an  immense  distance  from  Alpine  districts,  where  rocks  similar  to 
lliese  fragments  occur.  Another  phenomenon,  of  more  importance, 
is  altogether  inexplicable  by  the  action  of  rivers.  Immeoge  tracts  of 
the  secondary  strata,  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  have  in  some  dis- 
tricts been  torn  off,  and  the  materials  entirely  removed,  except  de- 
tached patches,  which  here  and  there  form  isolated  caps  on  distBni 
bills ;  and  incontesiably  prove,  that  they  were  once  parts  of  one  con- 
tinuous stratum  or  formation.  Numerous  instances  of  this  might  be 
cited  in  our  own  island.  It  is  probaliie  that  the  beds  of  chalk  ihai 
form  the  north  and  south  downs  of  Sussex,  once  extended  over  the 
Wealden  beds.  See  p.  192.  This  local  disappearance  of  i  stn* 
turn  or  formation,  has  properly  been  called  Denudation.  The  ttw- 
ory  advanced  by  Mr.  Farey,  to  explain  these  denudations,  was,  ibu 
the  surface  had  been  broken  and  swept  away,  by  the  oear  approach 
of  a  comet.  But  the  most  rational  explanation  that  can  be  oflhred, 
is  that  which  ascribes  the  effect  to  a  mighty  deluge,  sweepbgorer 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  tearing  off  part  of  its  crust,  and  transport- 
ing the  fragments  into  disiant  regbns,  or  into  the  ocean.  Tb«  case 
is  one  which  may  he  truly  said  to  be  dignut  vindice  nodtu,  and  ibe 
geologist  is  conrpelied  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Neptune ;  for  ncxie  of  the 
causes  in  present  activity  (however  we  may  imagine  them  to  be  in- 
creased in  power  or  magnitude.)  will  he  found  adequate  to  produce 
the  denudation  of  an  extensive  district,  and  the  disappearaDce  of  the 
stony  materials,  by  which  it  was  covered. 

The  fourth  theory,  which  attributes  the  formation  of  valleys  to  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  sea  from  our  present  continents,  is  founded  on 
the  admitted  fact,  that  the  sea  has  once  covered  them ;  and  wheth- 
er we  suppose  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  deepened  in  one  part 
by  a  sudden  subsidence,  which  drew  off  ibe  water  from  a 
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or  that  the  cootinants  emergedi  by  ao  expansive  force  acting  heneath 
thenii — the  eflbct  on  the  water  would  be  nearly  the  same.  This  ef- 
fect, ID  scooping  out  valleys,  has  been  compared  to  what  may  be  ob- 
served in  miniature  *'  by  the  drainage  of  the  retiring  tides  on  muddy 
shores,  especially  in  con6ned  estuaries,  where  the  fall  is  considerable 
and  rspid,"  the  water  cutting  out  channels  for  its  passage^  as  it  drains 
off.  The  retiring  of  the  ocean  suddenly  from  the  present  continents, 
would  be  a  cause  sufficient  for  the  excavation  of  valleys ;  but  I  have 
stated,  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  the  reasons  for  believing,  that  con- 
tinents emerged  from  the  ocean,  by  the  long  continued  action  of  ao 
upheaving  or  expanding  force. 

The  fifth  theory,  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  valleys,  and  the 
extensive  denudations  of  the  strata,  to  deluges  that  have  suddenly 
swept  over  difierent  parts  of  the  globe,  has  been  maintained  by  Pro- 
fessor Pallas  and  Sir  James  Hall.  The  former  conjectured,  that 
the  inundations  that  have  covered  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent  with 
blocks  of  stone,  beds  of  gravel,  and  marine  remains,  were  occasion- 
ed by  the  formation  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Wjthio 
the  period  of  authentic  history,  extensive  inundations  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  which  affi)rd  probability  to 
the  opinion  of  Pallas.  In  the  year  1650,  a  new  volcanic  island  rose 
from  the  sea  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago ;  and  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Kircher,  a  contemporary  writer,  it  occasioned  the  sea  to 
rise  forty-five  feet  in  height,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  and  de- 
stroyed the  galleys  of  the  Grand  Siguier  in  the  port  of  Candia.  The 
principal  damage  done  by  earthquakes  to  cities  adjoining  the  sea,  is 
often  effected  by  an  enormous  wave,  the  sea,  retiring  from  its  bed  in 
the  first  instance,  suddenly  returns  with  a  prodigious  swell,  and  m  a 
few  moments  rushes  over  the  adjacent  country. 

Sir  James  Hall  has  given  greater  extension  and  consistency  to  this 
speculation.  He  supposes  that  the  upheaving  of  a  large  island,  like 
Sumatra,  might  take  place  so  suddenly  as  to  drive  the  ocean  with 
great  impetuosity  over  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  and 
strip  off  the  glaciers,  and  transport  them  into  distant  countries.  Ice 
being  specifically  lighter  than  water,  the  glaciers  would  carry  away 
with  them,  the  blocks  of  stone  that  had  fallen  from  the  impending 
rocks,  and  had  become  encased  in  ice.  This  theory  of  Sir  James 
Hall's  would,  I  conceive,  offer  a  better  explanation  than  any  other, 
for  the  occurrence  of  groups  of  fragments  of  particular  rocks,  un- 
mixed with  fragments  of  other  rocks.  Each  glacier,  loaded  with 
stones  from  the  rocks  above  it,  may  be  regarded  as  a  ship  freighted 
with  specimens  of  its  native  mountains,  which  it  deposits,  by  thaw- 
ing, in  the  place  where  it  ultimately  rests.  Nor  would  a  wave  or 
swell  of  the  sea,  that  had  covered  the  highest  mountains,  suddenly 
subside ;  it  would  sweep  repeatedly  over  the  whde  surface  of  thie 
globe,  at  a  lower  and  lower  level  each  time ;  breaking  down  oppo- 
sing obstacles,  opening  new  passages  for  the  water,  anascoopkig  out 
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valleys  atii  cols  in  the  eofter  beds  and  siraia."  On  the  whole,  ibo 
theory  of  Sir  James  Hall,  alTorda  perhnps  ibc  most  snlisfactory  ex- 
plunnlion  of  dilumn  agency,  ihai  has  yet  been  advaDced.  Bui 
whatever  ditTiculiies  may  oppose  the  admission  of  this  or  any  other 
theory,  the  fact  that  ihe  present  cominenis  have  been  subjected  lo 
the  action  of  a  migbiy  rush  of  waters,  seems  confirmed  by  majiy 
coincident  phenomena. 

Granting  the  agency  of  a  detuge,  or  a  succession  of  deluges,  lher« 
are  sdll  pbeuomena  left,  ibat  their  action  will  not  satisfactorily  ei- 

Elain.  In  (be  midland  counties  of  England,  for  instance,  there  are 
eds  of  gravel,  and  fragments  of  rock,  scaitcrcd  over  hills,  that  are 
not  only  far  distant  from  the  rocks  which  have  supplied  the  frag- 
ments, but  which  are  separated  from  them  by  deep  valleys,  over 
which  it  is  supposed  ibai  the  fragments  could  not  have  been  carried, 
by  any  power  of  diluvian  agency ;  for  in  England,  we  have  not  tha 
glaciers  to  assist  in  their  transportion.  It  has  not  been  imagined,  that 
these  fragments  and  beds  of  gravel,  were  deposited  in  their  present 
positions  before  the  intervening  valleys  were  scooped  out.  Bui  any 
Bubsequeul  deluge,  sufDcienily  powerful  to  scoop  out  valleys  must  have 
swept  away  the  loose  stones  on  llie  surface.  Tlie  local  elevation  of 
tlio  surface  ivould  appear  to  ofibr  a  more  satisfactory  esplanaiion. 
Tlie  blocks  of  granite  lorn  from  Mont  Blanc  and  the  adjacent  gran- 
itic range,  are  scattered  over  the  calcareous  mountains,  and  b  the 
valleys  of  Savoy  to  the  distance  of  60  miles  or  more,  from  the  pa- 
rent rocks,  and  some  of  liiese  blocks  have  traversed  the  Jura  into 
France  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Two  bypoiheses  have  reccoily 
been  formed  respecting  ibem :  the  one,  that  these  blocks  of  granite 
were  thrown  from  the  mountains  by  an  expulsive  force  at  the  period 
of  their  elevation ;  [lie  other,  that  tbe  calcareous  mounuins  have 
been  subsequently  raised  with  their  load  of  granitic  blocks  upon 
them.  There  are  facts  opposed  to  bolb  of  these  theories,  wbicb  ap- 
pear 10  render  ibem  less  satisfactory,  than  that  of  Sir  James  HaH 
before  stated. 

ir  any  readers  of  this  volume  sbould  visit  Geneva,  I  would  rec- 
ommend them  to  devote  a  day  to  visiting  the  mountains  called  tbe 


'  Those  depressions  in  ft  ranee  of  mouniains  which  offer  (he  easiest  aoeejs  in 
crossing  from  one  valley  lo  another,  are  in  the  Alps  called  Cnh.  I  observed  ihm 
these  cols  were  all  in  the  softest  beds  ;  aod  their  lurmalion  adicili  ol'  aa  easy  ex- 
planation by  diluvial  action.  See  PInle  II,  Hg,  2.  "  A  range  of  mouDiaiss,  wiih 
their  beds  highly  elevated,  is  extended  rrom  a  lod  if.  Alec  the  beds  areof  vcrj 
soft  stale  or  shale,  vhich  has  been  excavated  so  as  to  offer  s  passage  over  tbe 
range,  IhouEh  the  highest  pari  is  several  ihousand  feel  above  the  valley.  Snch  ii 
the  Cot  de  Balm  above  Chamouni.  The  beds  probably  ciiended,  at  Ihe  period  of 
their  elevation,  in  ilie  direction  of  the  dotted  lines.  These  cob  could  not  be 
formed  by  rivers,  as  very  little  waler  flows  from  Ihem.  The  valley  of  D^rwtnt, 
(see  Plaie  IV,  fig.  1.  between  the  hills  3  and  6,)  was  evidently  formed  by  the  ero- 
sion of  water,  and  not  by  the  elevation  of  its  sidesj  as  Ihe  beds  oaeaciisideue 
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Gresi  and  litde  SaleTO,  m  the  immediate  vicmity  of  that  city* 
They  present  their  steep  escarpments  of  limestone  to  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  but  slope  dowq  on  the  south  side  to  the  valley  of  the 
Arve.  On  this  southern  side  may  be  seen,  not  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple  or  city,  but  the  magnificent  ruins  of  mighty  mountains 
and  the  monuments  of  an  overwhelming  catastrophe,  which  trans- 
ported these  ruins  into  their  present  situation.  The  snow-clad  moun- 
tains from  which  they  were  torn  rise  magnificendy  to  the  view, 
though  fifty  miles  distant.  On  the  Litde  Saleve,  at  the  height  of 
fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  are  scattered  numerous 
blocks  of  granite  of  vast  size,  not  at  all  water-worn,  and  almost  as 
fresh  as  if  recendy  torn  from  their  parent  mountains ;  they  are  of 
that  kind  of  granite  called  Protogeoe,  in  which  talc  or  chlorite  is  one 
of  the  component  parts,  and  are  identical  with  the  granite  of  Mont 
Blanc,  whue  the  Saleve  on  which  they  lie,  and  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  calcareous.  On  the  Great  Saleve  adjoining,  there  is 
one  block  of  this  granite  seven  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  height  of 
2500  feet  above  the  valley.  Saussure  has  remarked,  that  these 
bkx^ks  are  not  broken  or  shattered  as  they  would  have  been,  had 
they  been  buried  with  violence  from  the  Alps;  neither  do  the  lime- 
stone strata  beneath  them  present  any  appearance  of  having  been 
fractured  or  indented  by  their  fall :  on  the  contrary  the  blocks  lie 
upon  the  surface.  Two  of  these  blocks  of  granite  rest  epon  pedes- 
tals of  limestone,  a  few  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  ground. 
The  blocks  have  evidently  protected  the  limestone  beneath  them 
from  disintegration,  and  thus  would  serve  as  chronometers,  ta  indi- 
cate the  period  when  they  were  deposited,  could  we  ascertain  the 
thickness  of  surface  worn  away  in  a  given  time. 

I  observed  a  few  of  the  blocks  were  cracked,  but  this  was,  b  all 

Erobability,  effected  by  the  percolation  of  water,  and  its  expansioo 
y  frosL  Another  circumstance  pointed  out  by  Saussure  is,  thai 
these  blocks,  in  their  passage  from  the  Alps,  appear  to  have  taken 
the  course  of  the  present  valleys,  and  where  diey  have  been  carried 
as  far  as  the  Jura  chain,  they  rest  at  various  heights  on  the  sides  of 
chat  range  of  mountains,  exacdy  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Alpine 
valleys.  Saussure,  however,  supposes,  and  with  much  probabiiqr, 
that  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  Geneva,  and  the  valleys  that  run 
from  the  Alps,  and  all  the  lower  mountains  of  Savoy,  were  covered 
by  the  sea  at  the  period  when  the  great  catastrophe  took  place,  and 
that  the  rocks  were  torn  off,  and  transported  by  a  sudden  rush  of  wai- 
ters. He  further  supposes,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blocks 
being  diminished  by  the  medium  in  which  they  were  borne  along, 
they  might  be  carried  to  a  great  distance  by  the  violence  of  the  cur* 
rent,  and  deposited  at  considerable  altitudes.  The  floadng  of  At* 
pine  glaciers  loaded  with  fragments  of  rock,  would  perhaps  better  re- 
move the  difficulty  attending  the  explanation  of  these  occurrences 
at  the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  and  more  above  the  valleys. 
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Tliat  tlies0  valleys  were  formed  before  the  transportaUcm  of  the 
granilc  blocks,  seems  evident  from  ibe  circumsiaocc  before  suied, 
that  ihe  blocks  occur  in  groups,  opposite  to  the  emboiicliures  of  ill 
Uie  Alpine  valleys,  that  open  into  the  great  valley  of  Genevn.  These 
valleys  or  depressions,  were  therefore  formed  before  ihe  country 
emerged  from  the  ocean,  not  by  the  erosion  of  rivers,  but  by  the  ele- 
vation and  fracture  of  the  beds  on  each  side.  The  summits  of  the 
mountains  ibat  border  ihe  present  valleys  may  have  directed  ibc 
course  of  the  rusb  of  water  by  which  the  blocki  were  transported. 
Tlie  valley  of  the  Arve,  in  the  upper  part  has  evideoiiy  been  a  hke 
or  series  of  lakes,  originally  formed  by  elcpation  and  depression ;  the 
waters  have  cut  passages  through  the  barriers  of  these  lakes  at  a 
siibsequeot  period,  and  the  river  Arvc  has  afterwards  cut  tbroueh 
ibe  deep  mass  of  sand  and  rounded  stones,  that  fill  tbe  bottom  of  too 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  from  Bonneville,  to  the  junction  of  ihe  Arre 
with  the  Rhine.  The  transportation  of  the  granite  blocks  wai  pos- 
terior not  only  to  the  original  formation  of  llie  Alpine  valleys,  but  aUo 
took  place  at  a  laler  period  than  the  deposition  of  the  deep  mass  of 
sand  and  rolled  stones,  that  foinis  the  bed  of  the  lower  part  of  these 
valleys,  for  the  blocks  ol^eo  rest  upon  it.  Blocks  of  similar  graniui 
may  be  seen  in  the  lake  of  Geneva  between  that  city  and  Thonon, 
which  indicate  that  this  part  of  the  lake  has  undergone  no  great 
change,  since  these  blocks  were  deposited.  Tlie  trans  porta  tioo  of 
the  granite  blocks  appears  to  have  been  effeclcd  suddenly  ;  but  the 
rounded  blocks  and  sand  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe  valleys,  must  havg 
been  long  subjccled  to  the  violent  a^ilcitioo  of  wnier. 

There  are  numerous  iDstaoces  of  transported  masses  of  rock, 
scattered  over  our  own  island,  and  various  parts  of  the  contiiwal, 
but  none  of  them  appear  so  immediately  to  elucidate  ifae  enquiry 
respecting  the  origin  of  valleys,  as  the  granite  blocks  id  Savoy  and 
on  the  Jura.  Seated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  among  a  group  of 
these  blocks  (as  on  the  Saleve,  near  Geneva ;)  you  may  see,  at  the 
tune  time,  the  distant  rocks  from  which  they  were  torn,  the  rall^ 
or  depresaioni  abng  which  they  have  been  uasported,  and  tbe  orig- 
inal situations  on  which  they  were  deposited,  and  where  tfaey  remam 
and  may  probably  continue  till  another  revolution  of  tbe  globe.  By 
whatever  force  the  granite  was  torn  from  the  nearly  vertical  beds  of 
the  Alps,  the  same  force,  acting  on  the  level  secondary  strata,  m^ht 
tear  offa  large  extent  of  surface  and  uncover  the  lower  beds :  this  is 
what  is  understood  by  a  denudation. 

Tin  geological  student  is  requested  to  observe  that  tbougb  I  bare 
denomioated  ibese  iransponed  masses  of  rock  in  Savoy,  gnniie 
UocIes,  because  tbey  are  principally  granite,  yet  blocks  ol^llie  oiber 
Alpioe  rocks  are  alio  frequently  iniermixed  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OK  THE  AMCiJENT  TXMPC&ATUBB  OF  THC  KARTH.— ^N  CEHTBAL 
HEAT|  AND  ON  ASTRONOMICAL  PHKNOMSNA  ILLUSTRATITC  Or 
GEOLOGICAL  THEORIES.— CONCLUSION. 

It  is  DOW  genenlly  admitted  by  geobgists,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  was,  at  a  former  epoch,  at  least  io  northern  latitudes, 
much  higher  than  at  present.  The  facts  on  which  this  opinion  is 
founded  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  dependent  chiefly  on  tbe 
organic  remains  found  in  a  fossil  state.  The  animal  remains  of  the 
large  mammalia,  such  as  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  hippopo- 
tamus, are  abundant  in  some  of  the  tertiary  and  diluvial  beds.  The 
bones  and  teeth  of  elephants  in  Siberia,  and  the  borders  of  the  Icy 
Sea,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  evident  the  animals  must  once  have 
existed  in  immense  multitudes  in  these  high  latitudes.  On  the  Oys- 
ter Bank,  off  Hasburgh,  on  tbe  Norfolk  coast,  many  hundred  grind- 
ers of  elephants  have  been  found,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  their  bones. 
is.  WooawarJTs  Syn.  Tab.)  Teeth  of  the  elephant  have  also  been 
idund  in  almost  every  county  m  England,  and  in  all  the  northern 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  Remains  of  lizards  of  enormous  size  occur 
in  many  of  the  English  strata :  these  animals,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
seem  to  require  a  high  temperature  for  their  full  development. 

The  fossil  remains  of  vegetables  prove  the  high  temperature  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  flourished,  more  decidedly  than  animal 
remains.  Fossil  trunks  and  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  the  tree-fern, 
and  of  gigantic  reeds,  analc^us  to  what  are  now  growing  in  equa- 
torial climates,  abound  in  the  coal  strata  of  northern  latitudes.  It 
may  be  objected,  that  the  large  mammalia,  (such  as  the  elephant  or 
hippopotamus,)  bekuig  to  tbe  order  of  Pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned 
animals,  and  like  the  pig,  which  belongs  to  that  order,  might  be  con- 
stituted for  living  both  in  polar  and  equatorial  regions.  Indeed,  it  is 
known,  that  some  of  the  fossil  elephants  bad  a  covering  of  hair  or 
wool,  which  must  have  been  intermixed  as  a  defence  against  cold. 
A  race  of  elephants  with  shaggy  hair,  (according  to  Bishop  Heber,) 
inhabit  the  cool  regions  of  the  Himmalaya  Mountains.  From  the 
remains  of  these  large  mammalia  alone,  we  could  not  therefore  provG 
the  high  former  temperature  of  northern  laitudes.  But  tliese  ani- 
mals would  require  a  constant  supply  of  food  throughout  tbe  year, 
which  they  could  scarcely  obtain  in  a  frozen  climate ;  and  when  we 
farther  observe,  that  the  vegetation  of  the  ancient  world  was  anak>* 
gous  to  the  vegetation  of  the  warm  regions  which  the  elephant  and 
the  rhinoceros  now  chiefly  inhabit,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  our  assent 
to  the  position,  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  a  former  period 
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wu  much  Ugher  timt  at  presenL  In  sdditioD  lo  this,  we  bare  b  our 
strata,  the  fo^  bones  of  eoormous  amphibious  rc[^e3,  and  the  shells 
of  marine  animals  like  the  nautili,  that  exist  at  present  in  equatorial 
seas :  ne  thus  obtain  an  accumulation  of  eridence,  both  from  the 
water  as  well  as  ihe  lend,  in  proof  of  the  same  position.  The  pres- 
ent temperature  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  dependent  on  two  causes,— 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sun,  and  internal  fire.  That  the  tem- 
perature of  differeal  latitudes  is  in  a  considerable  degree  dependent 
OQ  solar  radiation  will  not  be  disputed :  it  increases  with  the  increase 
of  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  as  we  advance  towards  ±a  equator, 
and  it  increases  and  decreases  in  the  same  latitude,  with  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  sun's  altitude  in  difierent  seasons.  The  tem- 
perature of  difierent  countries  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  is 
Terj  much  modified  by  various  causes :  between  the  tropics,  M  the 
height  of  about  fifteen  thousand  feet,  we  meet  with  eternal  sooff. 
In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  the  Une  of  perpetual  cong^lion  is 
about  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet :  yet  in  the  canton  of  the  Vallais, 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhine,  surrounded  by  snow-clad  mountains, 
is  subjected  to  an  oppressive  heat  in  the  summer  nxmtbs.  Thus, 
difi4M«nce  of  elevation  has,  in  ell  latitudes,  a  certain  effect  on  teiiH 
perature. 

Large  eleraied  continents  in  high  ladludes,  greatly  decrease  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  by  presenting  a  great  surface  of  now  and 
ice  (o  the  atmosphere.  On  the  contrary,  near  the  equator,  large 
continents  raise  the  temperature  greatly,  by  the  constant  ndiauoo  of 
faeai  from  the  ground.  The  ocean,  in  di^rent  seasons,  preserves  a 
more  uniform  temperature  iban  the  land ;  hence,  islands  surrounded 
by  large  seas,  possess  a  more  equal  temperature  throughout  the  year, 
than  continents  in  the  same  latitudes.  The  lines  of  equal  tempera- 
ture (called  isothermal  lines)  are  not  parallel  to  the  tines  of  latitudes, 
s  ilify  would  be,  wi.tc  icnipcraiuie  not  aifected  by  llie 
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portioD  of  land  and  water,  which  may  serve  in  a  considen^Ie  degree 
to  explab,  why  one  situatioo  should  eojoy  more  heat  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Lyell  has  advanced  a  theory  respecting  the  former  high  tem- 
perature of  northern  latitudes,  in  which,  by  many  local  illustrations 
and  ingenious  arguments,  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  a  great  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  land  and  sea,  would  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  excess  of  the  former  temperature,  over  that  now  en- 
joyed in  northern  regions.  He  states  two  extreme  cases,  which, 
could  they  ever  occur,  must  produce  an  important  change  m  the  cli- 
mate of  Europe.  Were  the  land  between  the  tropics  to  be  sub- 
merged under  the  ocean,  and  an  equal  portion  of  mountainous  land 
to  be  raised  in  the  polar  cvcles,  the  cold  of  those  regions  would  be 
much  increased,  and  the  heat  between  the  tropics  would  be  venr 
greatly  diminished ;  by  the  joint  operation  of  these  causes,  the  cli- 
mate of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  might  become  as  cold  as  that 
of  Siberia.  On  the  conUrary,  were  all  the  land  m  high  latitudes  to 
be  submerged,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  land  to  be  raised  above  the 
sea,  near  the  equator,  the  mean  temperature  of  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope might  be  sufficiently  increased,  to  support  the  vegetation  of 
tropical  climates.  The  theory  of  Mr.  Lyell  is  entirely  original,  and 
throws  much  light  od  the  causes  which  affect  the  climate  of  various 
countries  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude ;  and  could  we  grant  thai 
the  change  of  land  and  sea  had  ever  been  so  complete  as  what  he 
has  imagined,  the  conclusions  deduced  therefrom  would  be  undeni- 
able :  but  so  many  conditions  are  required  to  effect  such  extreme 
changes,  that  we  must  regard  their  occurrence  as  merely  possible, 
and  La  Place,  in  his  ^^Essai  Pkilosophique  sur  les  ProbabilUeSj^^  has 
shown,  that  between  events  which  are  merely  possible,  and  those 
which  the  philosopher  should  regard  as  probable,  there  is  an  almost 
immeasurable  interval.  Nor  can  the  theory  of  Mr.  Lyell  be  weU 
reconciled  wiib  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  such  inunense 
multitudes  of  tropical  animals  and  plants,  m  countries  bordering  the 
arctic  circle,  because,  to  increase  the  temperature  of  Europe  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  theory  would  require  all  the  land  in  high 
northern  latitudes  to  be  submerged ;  but  this  is  precisely  the  very 
land  on  which  the  elephants  flourished. 

The  cause  which  has  effected  a  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
earth,  roust  probably  be  sought  for,  either  in  the  earth  itself,  or  in 
some  change  in  its  orbit,  or  in  the  relative  position  of  its  axis.  Did 
the  severe  laws  which  analysis  and  observation  have  established  in 
astronomy,  allow  the  geologist  to  admit  a  slow  revolution  of  the  globe, 
round  two  opposite  points  of  tbe  present  equator,  each  part  of  the 
earth  would  in  succession  be  brought  between  the  tropics ;  and  if 
we  could  suppose  the  axis  of  diurnal  rotation,  to  preserve  the  same 
inclination  to  the  ecliptic  as  at  present,  we  should  have  all  the  con- 
ditions required,  for  explaining  the  former  high  temperature  of  polar 
regions.    The  spheroidal  form  of  the  globe  appears,  however,  to 
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preclude  llie  admission  of  tbis  hypothesis ;  nor  does  il  derive  any 
support  from  aatroaomical  abservauons  continued  for  2000  years. 

Even  an  Increase  of  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  eclipOc, 
without  any  other  change,  would  produce  a  great  effect  in  the  chmaio 
of  northern  latitudes,  by  increasing  the  summer  beat ;  but  the  witi' 
ters  would  be  colder  than  at  present.  There  is,  indeed,  an  annual 
change  in  the  obliquity  nf  the  ecliptic,  but  it  appears  to  be  confined 
within  limits  too  small  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  effects  that  might  be  produced 
by  a  change  of  ihe  earth's  orbit  remain  to  be  noticed. 

A  change  in  the  form  of  ibe  earth's  orbit,  if  considerable,  might 
cliauge  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  sun 
in  one  part  of  its  course.     The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  an  ellipsis,  ip- 

Eroaching  nearly  to  a  circle  :  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  or- 
it,  lo  either  focus  of  the  ellipsis,  is  called  by  astronomers  tbe  "  «- 
eenlricity  of  the  orbit."  This  eccentricity  has  been  for  ages  slowly 
decreasing,  or  to  other  words,  the  orbit  of  tbe  eanb  has  been  aff 
proBchtng  nearer  to  the  form  of  a  perfect  circle ;  after  a  long  period 
It  will  again  increase,  and  the  possible  extent  of  the  variation  has  not 
been  yei  ascertnioed.*  From  what  is  known  respecting  the  orbits  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  ecceniriciiy 
of  the  eanh's  orbit,  is  confined  within  limits,  that  preclude  tbe  belief 
of  any  great  change  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  globe 
ever  having  been  occasioned  by  this  cause. f 

The  beat  from  solar  radiation,  may  possibly  have  been  greater  in 
remote  ages  than  at  present.  Sir  Wra.  Herschel  inferred,  from  tbe 
variable  spots  on  the  sun,  that  tbe  mean  temperature  of  tbe  earth  wis 
increased  or  decreased  in  certain  years ;  or,  in  other  worda,  that  tbe 
earth  received  an  unequal  annual  supply  of  beat  from  the  sun.  We 
have,  however,  no  data  from  which  to  ascertain  that  there  hu  erer 
be^n  any  considerable  change  of  temperature  e^cted  by  this  cause ; 
to  appeal  to  the  high  former  temperature  of  the  globe  in  proof  of  it, 
would  be  to  substitute  vague  hypothesis  in  the  place  of  facts. 

Beside  solar  radiation,  it  is  oelieved  by  many  philosophers,  that 
there  is  a  source  of  subterranean  heat  within  the  earth  itself;  this 
opinion  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  appears  to  have  received  iu{qx>rt 
from  numerous  observations  and  experiments  made  in  a  compare 
lively  recent  period.     The  evidence  by  which  the  theory  of  central 

•  Sir  J.  W.  Herschel,  in  a  paper  on  tbe  subject  read  to  the  Geolo^cal  Soeietj, 
Males  thai  a  variation  in  the  ecceotricity  or  (he  euth'aorbiL  from  tbe  cueokr 
form  lo  Ibat  of  an  ellipse,  having  an  ecceniriciiy  of  oce  foanh  of  the  majaT  axis, 
woald  produce  only  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  mean  annnai  anonni  of  adar 

t  Un  aatre  pb i nomine 6ft al emeu t  remarqnable  da  srstfime  solaire.  at  lapea 
d'eccentriciii  des  orbes  des  planites  etdes  saiellites,  tiindis  que  ceu  des  cfMMCs 
■ont  tri^alloDg^s.  Nooe  sommea  encore  tords  de  leeonnallre  ici  I'effet  dtec 
cause  lA^idre,  le  haiardn'eul  point  donnA  one  forme  presque  circnhirc  aai 
orbei  de  Unites  les  plantlM  el  de  lean  satellites."— iLa  PIom,  utr  tu  PrttatOUii. 


heat  is  supported,  b  derived  first,  from  tbe  occurrence  of  volcanic 
fires  in  almost  every  degree  of  latitude  north  or  south  :  secondly, 
from  submarine  volcanoes :  thirdly,  from  the  occurrence  of  numer- 
ous thermal  springs  in  countries  remote  from  active  volcanoes :  lastly, 
from  direct  experiments  made  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  at 
various  depths  in  mines,  and  by  sinking  and  boring  into  the  earth. 

Whether  there  exist  a  mass  of  heated  matter  under  the  whole  sur« 
face  of  the  gbbe  may  be  uncertain ;  but  that  there  is  subterraoeaii 
fire,  under  a  considerable  extent  of  the  surface,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  The  volcanoes  that  are  thickly  scattered  over  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  the  long  period  of  their  activitr* 
and  the  connection  that  appears  to  subsist  between  the  volcanoest  m 
distant  districts  (see  Chap.  XVill.),  prove  the  depth  and  extentS>f 
the  source  of  volcanic  fire.  The  volcanoes  that  break  out  from  uih 
der  the  sea,  and  overcome  the  vast  pressure  of  the  incumbent  ocean, 
farther  indicate,  that  the  explosive  lorce  is  situated  at  a  great  depth. 
Thermal  waters,  prove  the  extensive  effects  of  subterranean  heat> 
for  though  many  hot  springs  rise  in  volcanic  districts,  and  are  pro»- 
erly  a  part  of  volcanic  phenomena,  yet  other  thermal  waters  are  far 
removed  from  any  active  volcanoes.  Some  hot  springs  have  flowed, 
without  any  known  diminution  of  temperature,  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  waters  of  Bath,  which  have  no 
▼olcanoes  nearer  to  them,  than  those  in  Iceland  and  the  south  of 
Italy.  That  thermal  waters  derive  their  temperature  from  a  deep- 
seated  internal  source  of  heat,  and  not  from  any  k)cal  cause,  or  from 
chemical  changes  near  the  surface,  is  rendered  probable  by  various 
circumstances.  In  many  of  these  waters  there  is  scarcely  any  ad« 
mixture  of  saline  or  mineral  matter,  which  there  would  be,  were  the 
heat  derived  from  chemical  decomposition.  Most  warm  springs  are 
situated  near  to  crystallized  primary  rocks,  or  to  basaltic  rocks  or 
dykes,  as  I  observed  to  be  the  case  in  the  Alps.  Hot  springs  ofteo 
rise  among  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges  in  Asia  and  America.  Tbe 
temperature  of  thermal  waters  in  low  situations,  is  frequendy  reduced 
by  admixture  with  cool  springs  near  the  surface,  and  this  1  believe  to 
be  the  principal  cause  why  thermal.waters  so  rarely  rise  in  the  upper 
secondary  strata,  as  I  have  more  fully  stated  in  an  account  of  the 
thermal  waters  of  tbe  Alps.  (See  Appendix.)  It  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected,  that  an  enquiry  relating  to  the  temperature  of 
the  central  part  of  our  planet,  could  be  brought  within  the  limits  of 
human  observation  and  experiment,  as  the  depth  to  which  we  cao 
expk)re  by  boring  or  by  excavation,  bears  so  inconsiderable  a  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ;  yet  from  numerous  observations 
on  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in  deep  mines,  and  from  experi- 
ments on  the  temperature  of  water  at  different  depths,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  this  temperature  increases  in  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
as  we  descend  lower  from  the  surface.  In  France,  the  subject  has 
been  recently  iavestigated  with  considerable  activity,  and  the  prao- 
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ticB,  which  13  becoming  general  in  thai  country,  of  boring  for  wwcr, 
to  form  what  are  called  Artesian  wells,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  in- 
vestigation.* 

M.  Cordier  has  particularly  directed  bis  attention  10  this  subject, 
and  from  numerous  experinients  made  by  himself  and  others  tn  mkfCs 
and  Artesian  wells,  be  has  drawn  the  following  conclusions  ; — In. 
that  there  Rxisis  a  subterranenn  beat  in  the  terrestrial  globe  inde- 
pendent of  solar  radiation,  and  which  increases  rapidly  witb  the 
depth; — 2nd.  that  the  increase  of  heat  docs  not  follow  the  same 
line  in  all  parts  of  tlie  earth  ;  indeed,  he  snppoai^s  the  differences 
may  be  twice  or  three  limes  as  great  in  one  country  as  in  another  :^ 
3rd.  these  differences  are  not  in  consiuiil  relation  with  the  longitude* 
and  latitudes  of  places  where  the  experiments  have  been  made: — 
4tb.  that  thn  beat  increases  with  the  increase  of  depth,  in  a  much 
grsBier  degree  than  was  previously  bebeved.  M.  Cordier  farther 
maintains,  that  there  is  a  source  of  intense  heat  in  the  earth,  and  that 
the  external  crust  may  be  from  50  lo  100  miles  in  tliickneits,  and 
that  all  within  this  crust  is  a  mass  of  melted  matter :  that  originalty 
the  whole  globe  was  an  entire  mess  of  melted  matter  before  the  ex- 
ternal crust  became  solid,  by  throwing  out  its  heat  into  space;  mad 
ihit,  in  this  manner,  the  solid  crust  is  constantly  growing  thicker, 
and  the  internal  heat  diminishing. 

The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earlb  indicates  nn  original  aUte  of 
fluidity,  and  whatever  might  be  the  tenacity  of  the  fluid  matter,  tb« 
rapid  rotation  of  the  earili  on  its  a^is,  would  swell  nut  the  equatorial 
parts,  and  form  a  spheroid  of  rotation.  Intense  heni  appears  to  be 
the  only  natural  agent  we  are  acquainlcd  wilh,  that  cntitd  retain  the 
mass  of  the  earth  in  a  fluid  state  ; — farther,  the  granitic  crust  of  the 
cloba  most  prohahlj  owes  its  crystalline  structure  to  slow  refrigerMioa 
mm  a  ttaie  of  igneous  fusion.  Thus  both  tbe  form  of  tbe  eanb, 
and  ibe  structure  of  its  crystalline  cnist,  are  favorable  lo  tbe  iliMrjr 
of  central  beat.  If  this  theory  can  be  established,  it  will  Ofier  a  sat- 
isfactory  explanation  of  the  former  high  temperature  of  the  globe, 
■nd  of  its  lubsetjuent  progressive  refrigeration : — alao  of  aootb^  cir- 
cumnance  equally  remarkable ;  for  it  would  appear,  ftttti  tbe  (ami 
remains  of  ve|;etebles  in  different  latitudes,  that  every  pert  of  the 
■k^  once  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  O*  came  of 
tius  equality  must  have  been  independent  of  solar  radildcMa,  and  de- 
rived from  the  earth  itself.  There  are  certainly  onraMWU  drct 
■tances  that  favour  the  theory  of  central  heat,  bui'illMlltM  t 


•  Boring  for  Ariesian  wells  has  become  geneial  in  many  ui  .  ^ 
a«rmiin}'.  In  France,  it  is  fouad  ihat  ihe  average  mcreaic  oT  hea|^  a 
mean  tsmptrature  of  Ihe  soifice,  is  aboai  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  tt. 
tar,  toi  tvtty  (ony-hve  feet  ia  ileplh  ;  or  one  degree  ol  the  cenlignde  KalC^  All 
Iwenly-five  metres :  but  tbiii  is  liable  lo  TBriation  uf  iociease  or  decrease  i]i,Affci- 
cfll  litastioDS.    For  a  farther  accuual  or  Ihe  temperatare  or  mines  and  waste 
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fessed,  that  it  is  abo  accompanied  with  difficulties  not  etsilj  to  be 
removed. 

If  the  earth  be  composed  of  a  solid  crust  or  shell  surroundiag  a 
fluid  mass,  this  internal  fluid  would  be  subjected  to  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  aad  moon,  or,  in  other  words,  would  have  its  regular  tides. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  counteracting  influence,  lo  prevent 
the  impulse  of  these  tides  upon  the  solid  shell.  I  am,  however,  fuUjr 
persuaded,  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  do  not  consist  of  an  as- 
semblage of  chaotic  elements,  but  that  they  are  arranged  with  as 
much  wisdom  as  the  parts  of  the  external  universe,  and  that  the 
earth  itself  b  the  vast  laboratory,  in  which  were  prepared,  according 
to  definite  laws,  all  the  mineral  substances  found  on  its  surface,  and 
in  which  are  now  preparing  the  elements  of  future  changes.  There 
is  one  difficulty  attending  the  theory  of  central  heat,  noticed  by  Pro- 
fe^r  Sedgwick,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  state.  "  If,"  says  be, 
*^  during  any  period  the  earth  has  undergone  any  considerable  re- 
frigeration, it  must  also  have  undergone  a  contraction  of  dimensions ; 
and  also,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  well-known  mechanical 
law,  an  acceleration  round  its  axis  :  but  direct  astronomical  observa- 
tions prove,  that  there  has  been  no  sensible  diurnal  acceleration  dur- 
ing the  last  2000  years ;  and,  tbereibre,  during  that  long  period, 
there  has  been  no  sensible  diminution  in  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth.  This  difficulty  does  not,  however,  entirely  upset  the  pre- 
vious hypothesis ;  it  only  proves,  that  the  earth  had  reached  an  equi- 
librium of  mean  temperature,  before  the  commencement  of  good  as- 
tronomical observations.'' 

If  the  terrestrial  globe  has  ever  been  a  fluid  ignited  mass,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  atmosphere  must  have  undergone  great  changes  during 
the  prof^ress  of  refrigeration.  In  the  original  ignited  state  of  the 
earth,  all  the  aqueous  particles  that  form  the  ocean,  and  all  the  nnore 
volatile  mineral  substances,  would  have  existed  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour, and  have  constituted  a  nebulous  medium  of  vast  extent,  resem- 
nling  the  atmosphere  of  a  comet,  or  the  nebuk>sity  surrounding  the 
newly-discovered  planets,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas.  By  progressive 
refrigeration,  the  volatile  mineral  matter  would  be  concreted,  and  the 
aqueous  particles  precipitated,  until  the  constitution  of  the  atmoe- 
phere  became  fitted  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, that  the  animals  of  the  earliest  creation,  might  have  been  con- 
stituted to  breathe  a  denser  atmosphere  than  the  present  one.  Snch 
an  atmosphere  would,  in  a  considerable  degree,  equalise  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  excess  of  moisture  and  of  carbo- 
nic acid  gas,  would  also  be  favourable  to  the  rapid  development  of 
veeetation. 

IB  stating  these  hypotheses,  my  only  object  has  been  to  sugeest  to 
the  reader,  the  various  causes  which  may  have  affected  the  former 
.temperature  of  the  gk)be,  and  I  shall  leave  him  to  determine  how  far 
any  of  them  appear  to  be  supported  by  analogy  and  probabifity. 
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Tiie  original  Huidiiy  of  the  globe  appears  to  be  indicated  by  its 
present  spheroidal  form;  and  in  ibe  large  pbnels  that  compose  psft 
of  our  sysiem,  the  spheroidal  rorm  is  more  fully  displayed,  pamcu- 
larly  in  the  planet  Jupiter.  Now  it  well  deserves  aiiention,  thailbe 
conditions  under  which  ibis  form  was  impressed  on  the  earth  sod 
planets,  cannot  recur  again  by  any  known  causes  now  in  openilioo, 
or  by  any  oiber  conceivable  cause,  except  the  tiai  of  the  Creator. 
Thus  we  are  brought,  at  once,  to  a  commencemem  of  the  series  of 
geological  changes,  which  could  not  have  been  tlie  result  of  any  se- 
condary causes,  thai  come  within  the  limit  of  our  |>resenl  experience. 
About  a  century  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  among  philosophers  lo  ex- 
plain ail  the  phenomena  of  nature,  even  thunder  and  muscular  ac- 
tion, by  llie  operation  of  known  cnuses  ;  that  is,  by  the  established 
laws  of  mechanics,  and  by  chemical  fermentation.  The  discoveries 
of  Franklin  and  oihers  suhscquenily  proved,  (hai  there  were  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  had  been  dreamed  of  in  past  philos- 
ophy. Il  would,  indeed,  be  astonishing  if,  with  our  limited  powers 
and  ephemetal  existence,  we  have  now  discovered  all  the  causes 
tbst  have  eiTected  changes  in  the  former  condition  of  the  globe. 

Iv  scnn 

'j  feverish  dream." 

The  senses  given  us  by  the  Creator,  as  the  inlets  of  knovled^e, 
are  sufficient  for  ell  ihe  useful  purposes  of  life  on  our  planet ;  but  ii 
would  be  extremely  rash  lo  inter,  that  they  are  adei^uate  to  discover 
or  perceive  alt  the  properties  of  matter,  or  the  changes  ibese  proper- 
ties can  elTeci.  Some  maierial  powers  or  agents  cannot  be  made 
percejitihlf  to  any  of  our  senses,  excfpl  by  their  efiijcis ;  such  are 
universal  gravitation,  magnetism,  and  crystalline  polarity;  and  ages 
bad  elapsed,  before  the  existence  or  operation  of  such  powen  was 
even  suspecied.  If  we  extend  our  views  to  the  planetary  system,  we 
may  discover  a  state  of  things  which  implies  that  the  elementary  mat- 
ler  of  which  the  planets  are  composed,  is  essentially  different  from 
terrestrial  matter  ;  and  ibe  difference  must  be  such,  that  it  would  re- 
quire an  organization  and  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  (if  they  be 
iohabited,)  ahogBlber  so  unlike  what  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  we 
are  as  incapable  of  forming  any  distinct  idea  respeciing  them,  as  a 
blind  man  is  of  forming  an  idea  of  colours.  This  may  be  clearly  in- 
ferred  from  the  diSereat  density  of  the  planets.  The  density  of  Sat- 
ura  is  stated  by  astronomers  to  he  about  one  tenth  that  of  the  earth, 
or  scarcely  half  the  density  of  pure  water.  Most  of  the  Satumian 
metals  and  minerals  must  be  lighter  than  cork  wood  ;  and  do  fluid 
like  water,  can  exist  any  where  but  in  the  centre  of  the  planet.  But 
Saturn  has  an  atmosphere  and  variable  clouds  or  belts  ;  it  must  there- 
fore have  a  fluid  on  its  surface,  thai  performs  the  functions  of  vaier; 
yet  tliis  Huid  must  be  chemically  and  essentially  different  from  water, 
or  from  any  fluid  on  our  earth.     The  properties  of  matter,  and  the 
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laws  of  definite  propoitioo,  cannot  be  the  same  on  Saturn  as  apoo 
the  earth,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  different  senses  would  be 
required  to  make  these  properties  perceptible.  If  from  the  body  of 
Saturn,  we  tura  our  attention  to  the  double  ring  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, we  must  admit  a  former  condition  of  that  planet,  which  can 
never  return  by  any  known  secondary  causes  in  present  operation. 
Thus  both  geology  and  astronomy  lead  us  to  acknowledge  a  first 
Almighty  cause,  and  a  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things, 
dependent  upon  his  will. 

In  o&ring  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  not  been  infiuenced  by 
a  desire  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  others,  but  to  support  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  truth. 

I  shall  now  take  leave  of  the  reader  in  the  words  with  which  the 
last  edition  was  concluded. 


It  may  be  right  to  advert  to  an  enquiry  that  has  frequently  been 
made — What  advarUage  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  geology  9 
The  value  of  every  science  must  ultimately  rest  on  its  udlity :  but 
in  making  the  estimate,  we  ought  not  to  be  guided,  alone,  by  the 
narrow  view  of  immediate  gain.  The  material  universe  appears  des- 
tued  to  answer  two  important  purposes :  the  first  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  physical  wants  of  its  various  inhabitants.  Now,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  purpose,  the  science  which  teaches  us  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  and  where  its  mineral  treasures  may  be  found,  can  scaroely  be 
deemed  devoid  of  utility,  by  a  nation  deriving  so  much  of  its  com* 
ibrt  and  wealth  from  its  mineral  resources.  But,  beside  supplying 
our  physical  wants,  the  external  universe  is  dest'med  to  answer  a  no- 
bler purpose ;  its  various  objects  appear  intended  to  excite  our  curi- 
osity, and  stimulate  our  intellectual  powers,  to  the  discovery  of  those 
laws  by  which  the  successive  events  we  observe  in  nature  are  gov- 
erned. Without  ibis  excitement,  man*  would  for  ever  remain  the 
mere  creature  of  animal  sensation,  scarcely  advanced  above  the 
beasts  of  the  forest ;  and  the  imiverse  would  be  to  him  a  mute  and 
unmeaning  succession  of  forms,  sounds,  and  coloun,  without  connec- 
tion, order,  or  design.  In  those  sciences  whicb  have  attained  the 
highest  deeree  of  perfection,  the  skill  of  the  Creator,  and  the  ends 
and  uses  of  the  different  parts  are  most  apparent.    Geology  has  not 

et  made  sufficient  progress  to  carry  us  far  in  this  path  of  enquiry ; 

ut  we  see  enough  to  discover,  that  the  apparent  disorder  into  which 
the  strata  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  thrown,  and  the  inequalities 
which  it  presents,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  habitable  condition. 
The  distribution  of  its  mineral  treasures,  and  particularly  of  coal,  to 
the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  is  well  deserving  atten- 
tion, and  implies  a  prospective  regard  lor  the  wants  of  civilized  man  : 
but  a  cold-hearted  philosophy,  under  the  sanction  of  a  quaint  ex- 
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ssion  of  Lord  Bacon,*  has  (lo  use  the  words  of  Dugald  Siewsn) 
"  made  it  fashionable  lo  omii  the  considcraijoo  of  Goal  causes  eoiire- 
]f,  as  incaasisteat  wiih  the  acknowledged  rules  of  sound  philosoplu* 
ziug.  The  effect  of  ihis  has  been  [o  divesi  the  siudy  of  Nature  of  iu 
tnost  aiiniciive  charms,  aad  lo  sacrifice  lo  a  false  idea  of  logical 
rigour,  all  the  moral  impressions  and  pleasures,  nhich  physical  knowl- 
edge is  filled  lo  yield." 

Geology  discovers  to  us  proofs  of  (he  awful  revoluilons  which  hare 
40  former  ages  changed  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  overwhelmed 
all  iis  inhabitants :  it  reveals  to  us  the  forms  of  strange  and  unknown 
Animals,  and  unfolds  the  might  and  skill  of  creative  energy,  display- 
ed in  the  ancient  world  :  indeed,  there  is  tio  science,  which  present! 
objects  that  so  powerfully  excite  our  admiralioc  and  aslonisbinenL 
We  are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  speculate  on  the  past  and  future  con- 
dition of  our  planet,  and  on  man  its  present  inhabitant.  What  rari- 
ous  reflections  crowd  upon  the  mind,  if  we  carry  back  our  iboughu 
10  (be  lime  when  the  surface  of  our  globe  was  agitated  by  conflicting 
elements,  or  to  the  succeeding  intervals  of  repose,  when  enormous 
crocodilian  animals  scoured  the  surface  of  ihe  deep,  or  darted  through 
the  air  for  their  prey  ;^-or  again,  to  the  slate  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nents, when  the  deep  silence  of  nature  was  broken  by  the  bellnw- 
ings  of  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon,  wlio  stalked  the  lords  of  the 
former  world,  and  perished  in  the  last  grand  revolution,  that  preced- 
ed the  creation  of  man.  Such  speculations  are  somewhat  bumbling 
to  human  pride  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other,  they  prove  our 
superiority  over  the  resl  of  the  animal  creation  ;  for  it  has  been  i»- 
yarded  by  the  wisest  philosophers  in  ancient  times,  as  a  proof  of  the 
iigb  future  destiny  at  man,  that  he  alone,  of  alt  terrestrial  aniiDab,  ii 
endowed  with  those  powers  and  faculties,  which  impel  him  to  specu- 
late on  the  past,  lo  anticipate  the  future,  and  to  extend  hia  views  mi 
exalt  bis  hopes,  beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere. 


The  following  observationB  on  the  study  of  geology,  taken  from 
Professor  Sedgwick's  truly  eloquent  address  to  Uie  Geological  Society 
cf  Iiondon,  in  1831,  are  eo  just  and  beautiful,  and  are  so  closely  rela- 
ted to  what  I  have  before  slated,  that  I  am  cerlaio  my  readers  will  be 
highly  gratified  by  their  insertion. 

"  If  1  believed  that  the  imagination,  the  feelings,  the  active  intellect- 
ual powerd  bearing  on  the  business  of  life,  and  the  highest  capacities 
of  our  nature  were  blunted  or  impaired  by  the  study  of  our  science 
(Geology,)  I  should  then  regard  it  as  little  better  than  a  moral  sepul- 
chre,  in  which,  like  the  strong  man,  we  were  burying  ourselves  and 
those  around  us,  in  ruins  of  our  own  creating.  But  I  believe  too  firm- 
ly in  the  immutable  attributes  of  that  Being,  in  whom  all  truth,  of 
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whatsoerer  kind,  finds  iU  proper  resting  place,  to  think  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  and  moral  truth  can  ever  be  in  lasting  collision.  And 
ms  all  the  branches  of  physical  science  are  but  different  modifications 
of  a  few  simple  laws,  and  are  bound  together  by  the  intervention  of 
common  objects  and  common  principles ;  so  also,  there  are  links,  less 
visible,  indeed,  but  not  less  real,  by  which  they  are  also  bound  to  the 
most  elevated  moral  speculations. 

**  Geology  lends  a  great  and  unexpected  aid  to  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes ;  for  it  has  not  merely  added  to  the  cumulative  argument,  by 
the  supply  of  new  and  striking  instances  of  mechanical  structure  ad- 
justed to  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  accomplished ;  but  it  has  ako' 
proTed,  that  the  same  pervading  principle,  manifesting  its  powers  In 
•or  times*  has  also  manifested  its  power  in  times  long  anterior  to  the 
records  of  onr  exbtence." 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  VIH. 

ON   THE    GBE&T   COAL   rOHHATlOlf. 

r  Bbsidk  what  has  been  already  stated  respeciiog  the  freshwater 
origin  of  the  coal  strata,  I  wish  the  reader  to  bear  id  mind,  thai  ibe 
marine  or  freshwater  character  of  formations,  must  be  determined  by 
the  general  assemblage  of  the  organic  remains,  end  not  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals, or  a  few  species  of  shells,  which  diSer  from  ibe  genera) 
character  of  the  fossils;  panlcuiarly  as  we  now  know,  thai  several 
species  supposed  to  be  marine,  are  capable  of  living  in  fresh  water. 

In  the  great  coal  formation  of  England,  the  upper  and  middle  beds, 
for  many  hundred  feel  or  yards  in  thickness,  abound  in  the  remains 
of  terrestrial  or  of  marsh  plants  with  some  freshwater  shells,  but 
without  any  admixture  of  marine  species.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
coal  measures,  however,  rest  on  marine  limestone ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  England,  the  lowest  measures  alternate  with  beds  of  lime- 
stone, and  also  conlaln  some  shells  supposed  to  be  marine.  Though 
the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  all  the  English  coal  fields  are  freshwa- 
ter formations,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  hmeslone  on  which 
all  the  coal  Gelds  rest  was  deposited  under  the  ocean ;  but  cnacy 
circumstances  tend  to  prove,  that  its  elevation  was  a  slow  and  long- 
continued  process,  and  that  the  lower  part  of  ihe  coal  measures  was 
deposited  when  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  or  in  situations  subject 
to  interruptions  of  marine  water ;  or  else  the  ground  was  subject  to 
oscillations,  which  brought  it,  at  diSerent  times,  below  the  level  of 
high  tides. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  contains  the  largest  coal  GeM 
in  the  known  world ;  and  what  is  now  annually  taking  place  in  some 
parts  of  that  valley,  appears  to  confirm  in  a  remarkable  manoer,  the 
opinions  1  have  advanced  (pages  113  to  lldj  on  the  formation  of  cool 
and  the  cause  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  series  of  stratt 
at  different  depths,  in  the  same  mine ;  which  I  attribute  to  the  peri- 
odical filling  and  desiccation  of  lakes.  In  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  interesting  "Travels  in  the  United  States,"  there  is  a 
very  instructive  account  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  quoted  from 
an  American  review.  1  shall  here  insert  the  parts  immediately  cod- 
^  nected  with  the  present  subject ; — 

"  What  is  called  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  in  reality  a 
valley,  but  an  extensive  elevated  plain,  without  hills  or  inequalities 
deserving  notice.  It  extends  west  from  the  western  slope  of  ihe  Al- 
leghany Mountains,  to  the  sand  plains  near  the  Missouri,  a  distance 
of  about  1500  miles,  and  south  from  the  valley  of  the  northern  lakes, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  about  60<i  miles.  No  part  of  the  globe 
possesses  such  an  extent  of  uniform  fertillity.    The  difference  in  ele- 
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nation  is  ODly  a  few  feet,  as  ascertained  bj  actual  survey.  The  gen* 
eral  elevation  of  this  plain,  is  above  800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  great  rivers  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  their  braiH 
ches.  As  we  go  westerly  up  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  sand 
plains,  we  find  nearly  the  same  elevation.  The  great  and  numer- 
ous rivers  that  cross  this  plain,  instead  of  forming  valleys,  do  but  in- 
dent narrow  lines  or  grooves  into  its  surface,  hardly  sufficient  to  re- 
tain their  floods.  As  the  currents  of  these  rivers  roll  on  in  their 
courses,  they  sink  deeper  into  the  plain ;  hence  the  large  rivers  Ohio, 
Missouri,  and  others,  seem  bordered  with  hills  of  several  hundred 
feet  elevation,  towards  their  mouths ;  but  the  tops  of  these  hills  ar^ 
the  level  of  the  ereat  plain. 

*<  The  base  of  this  whole  extent  of  plain  appears  to  be  transition  or 
mountain  limestone,  in  neary  horizontal  beds :  it  has  been  perforated 
to  the  depth  of  400  and  600  feet.  It  contains  trilobites,  ortbocera- 
tites,  the  productus,  and  other  fossils  that  characterise  the  transition 
limestone.  The  uppermost  stratum  of  limestone  is  not  many  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  supports,  nearly  over  its  whole  extent,  strata 
of  bituminous  coal  and  saline  impregnations.  The  limestone  ex- 
tends under  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  the  east,  and  the  sand  plains 
00  the  west,  and  rest  on  the  granite  ridges  of  Canada  on  the  north. 

<*  This  coal  field  would  cover  half  Europe,  having  an  extent  of 
900,000  square  miles;  or  1500  miles  in  length,  by  600  miles  in 
breadth.  The  coal  is  pure,  and  lies  above  the  beds  of  the  rivers, 
and  costs  about  twenty  cents  (the  fifth  part  of  a  dollar)  per  ton  to 
quarry  it.  Iron  ore  abounds  generally,  but  in  Missouri  there  is  a 
mass  of  this  ore  300  feet  in  height,  and  five  miles  in  extent,  which 

a 'elds  75  per  cent,  of  fine  malleable  iron.  The  lead  districts  of 
issouri  and  Illinois  cover  200  square  miles."  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  above  account,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  mines  are 
situate  in  the  limestone,  which  identifies  that  formation  still  farther 
with  the  mountain  limestone  of  England. 

In  the  geological  position  and  physical  structure  of  this  vast  coal 
field,  we  may,  I  think,  trace,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  mode  of 
its  formation.  Were  the  outlet  of  the  waters  that  drain  this  large 
surface  to  be  only  partially'closed  (as  we  may  suppose  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  to  be)  by  an  earthquake  or  upheaving  of  the  surface, 
then  in  the  time  of  annual  periodical  inundations,  the  whole  extent 
of  this  level  plain  would  be  covered  with  fresh  water,  and  form  ao 
inland  sea,  which  would  gradually  become  dry  as  the  inundations  sub- 
sided. This  plain  would  then  become  a  vast  swamp,  suited  for  the 
rapid  development  of  vegetation.  In  this  manner  thick  beds  of  de- 
composed vegetable  matter  might  every  year  be  formed,  and  subse- 
quently covered  with  strata  of  mud  and  earthy  matter,  deposited  dti- 
ring  the  inundation. 

Now  let  us  advert  to  what  actually  takes  place  in  the  lower  valley, 
or  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  every  year.     When  those  mighty  rivers, 
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ihe  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  are  inundated,  by  the  tnelung  of  ilie 
snow  near  their  sources,  iliejr  pour  down  immense  floods,  whicb  fill 
their  banks,  and  absolutely  choke  up  i!ie  niouiha  of  the  large  second- 
ary rWers  that  enter  them,  and  throw  ilieir  waters  back  for  many 
miles,  charged  with  ihe  mud  of  the  great  descending  waters.  The 
waters  of  these  secondary  rivers  in  their  backward  course,  overflow 
tlieir  banks,  and  spread  over  the  lower  pans  of  ihe  level  plain,  form- 
ing lakes  of  twenty  miles  or  more  in  length :  after  some  lime  ihcw 
lakes  are  gradually  drained  hy  the  subsidence  of  iho  rivers.  Tlie 
inundailous  are,  however,  pro!ont;ed  by  another  circumsianc«.  Tlie 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rise  in  diflereni  latitudes,  and  tiieir  periodi- 
cal inundations  do  not  take  place  at  the  same  time.  When  one  of 
ihese  mighty  streams  is  inundated,  h  blocks  up  [he  passage  of  the 
other,  and  this  reacts  on  the  secondary  streams,  and  prolongs  ifae 
lime  of  periodical  inundation.  Thus  in  theno  temporary  lakes  of 
fresh  water,  we  have  the  condiiioos  rerpiired  for  ihe  ibrmatioa  of  fu- 
ture coal  fields — swamps  promoting  the  rapid  development  and  de> 
composition  of  vegetables — and  periodical  inundations  of  water, 
charged  with  sand  and  mud,  to  cover  the  vegetable  beds  with  earthy 
strata.  It  is  further  deserving  notice,  ibai  over  a  large  part  of  the 
plain  of  ihe  Mississippi,  the  rapid  annual  growdi  of  grasses  and  ihis- 
tles,  exceeds  any  thing  of  which  this  part  of  Europe  aflbrds  an  ex- 
ample :  this  enormous  mass  of  vegetation  perishes  ever)'  winter. 

In  the  account  of  Ihe  probable  duration  of  the  coal  of  Durham  snd 
Norlhumherland  (page  124.),  first  published  in  the  third  edition,  1 
have  slated  the  period  of  exhaustion  to  be  about  350  years  from  lira 
present  time.  In  evidence  on  the  subjecl,  given  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  period  has  been  extended  to  1 727  years;  3  differ- 
ence so  great  as  to  require  some  animadversion.  In  the  6rst  place, 
all  evidence  given  before  Parliament,  by  commercial  or  public  bod- 
ies, who  have  a  particular  object  lo  establish,  must  be  received  with 
considerable  caution.  The  coal  owners  in  the  north  were  altuined, 
lest  some  restriction  should  be  laid  on  the  unlimited  export  of  coal, 
if  it  were  known  thai  the  coal  Gelds  of  Northumberland  and  Durbim 
could  aflSird  a  regular  supply  of  fuel  only  for  a  very  limited  number 
of  years.  It  was  stated  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there 
are  637  square  miles  of  coal  strata  in  Northumberland  and  Durbaoa, 
and  that  only  105  square  miles  have  been  worked  out.  It  was  as- 
sumed, thai  each  workable  bed  of  coal  spreads  under  the  whole  ex- 
ISDt  of  the  coal  Gelds,  but  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  fact.  Ma- 
ny of  the  best  and  thickest  coal  beds  crop  out  long  before  reBcbing 
the  western  termination  of  the  coal  tield,  or  are  cut  ofl"  by  faults  or 
danudations.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  was  also  oversuied.  Pro- 
fessor Buckland  estimated  the  duration  of  the  Nortliumberlantl  aod 
Durham  coal,  according  lo  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  at  400 
yeara,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  period  of  exhaustion  1  bad 
aBsigoed. 
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AN   INDBX   OUTLIKE   OF  THE   OEOLOOIT   OF   ENGLAND. 

The  outline  of  the  geology  of  England,  and  the  map  that  accompa- 
nied it,  given  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work,  presented 
(the  author  believes)  the  first  distinct  general  view  of  the  geology  of 
England  that  had  ever  been  published ;  and  though  several  parts  of 
our  island  have  since  been  more  fully  examined,  the  examinatiom 
have  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  leading  facts,  stated  in  the  edi- 
Uons  of  1813  and  1816. 

The  author  has,  since,  revisited  a  considerable  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  collected  materials  for  a  more  ample  detail  of  their  geol- 
ogy ;  but  the  limits  of  the  present  volume  will  not  admit  of  their  in- 
sertion, and  it  is  his  intention  to  publish  them  in  a  separate  form. 
This  index  outline  will  serve  more  fully  to  explain  the  map  and  sec- 
tions, by  references  to  the  chapters  where  the  dififerent  classes  of  rock 
are  described. 

In  tracing  the  great  outlines  of  the  physical  geography  of  conti- 
nents and  islands,  we  may  generally  perceive,  that  they  are  deter- 
mined by  the  ranges  of  primary  and  transition  mountains  that  trav- 
erse them :  these  have  been  compared  to  the  skeletons,  on  which  the 
other  parts  of  a  country  are  constructed. 

The  length  of  Britain  is  determined  by  different  groups  of  moun- 
tains, which,  viewed  on  a  large  scale,  may  be  regarded  as  one  moun- 
tain range,  extendiiig  north  and  south  (with  its  ramifications)  along 
the  western  side  of  England  and  Wales,  from  Cornwall  to  Comber^ 
land,  and  from  thence  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.  All  the 
highest  mountains  in  England  and  Wales  are  situated  in  this  range, 
which,  in  reference  to  our  island,  may  be  called  the  great  Alpine 
chain.  This  chain  is  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  again  by  the  low  grounds  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
which  divide  it  into  three  groups  or  ranges ;  these,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, may  be  denominated  the  Devonian  range,  the  Cambrian 
range,  and  the.  Northern  range.  They  form  the  Alpine  districU  of 
England  (coloured  red  in  the  map.)  The  mountains  of  the  great  Al- 
pine chain  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  are  composed  of  primary 
rocks  and  of  other  rocks,  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  of  transi- 
tion rocks,  described  in  Chaps.  V.  VI.  and  VII.  Those  parts  in 
which  the  primary  rocks  chiefly  occur,  are  shaded  by  lines.  In  some 
few  parts,  east  of  the  Alpine  district,  the  primary  and  transition  rocks 
also  make  their  appearance,  uncovered  by  the  secondary  strata.  A 
range  of  primary  and  transition  mountains  appears  once  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Devonian  range,  in  a  north-east  direction,  into  Der- 
byshire ; — the  transition  and  basaltic  mountains  of  that  county,  the 


Chimwood  Forest  h'llli.  ihe  aienitic  grcenElonc  of  ^'arwickshirr.  ih<> 
tiansilion  rocks  of  Diiillty,  ihc  MhUitti  HWU,  and  ihe  trap  rurlu  of 
GloucFstcrshirts  Suniersotshirr,  and  Devoiialiire,  weie  probnUy  pwK 
or  one  ran^e,  and  were  Oiiich  ludier  ihan  at  preisenl.  It  may  dcscMC 
noiice,  ihai  ihe  granitic  rocks,  id  ihia  range,  are  closely  allied  lo  roek> 
now  generally  auppospiJ  to  be  of  igiieoua  origin. 

It  was  thia  rnnge  that  appears  lo  hare  delennined  ilie  ^xieni  of  our 
bland  in  that  direr.linn,  anil  lo  have  formfd  ihe  wcatern  border  of  an 
ancient  sea  or  lake,  in  which  tile  upper  calrarenus  strata  of  th<!  mid- 
land, eastern,  and  HOUtliern  counliva  were  depiigiied.  It  also  appran 
to  ha?e  delermiiied  tlie  extent  of  the  upper  calr^reuus  strata,  thai 
cover  the  eastern  Hide  nf  England,  and  are  bouuiled  by  the  line*  a  a. 
This  buundary  marks  the  direction  of  a  range  of  calcareous  hillB,ihat 
extends  throu^^h  England  in  a  waving  line,  from  the  western  extremity 
of  Durseishire.  to  the  casicrn  side  of  the  county  of  Diirhun).  Eam  o( 
this  line,  there  are  no  bedM  uf  good  niineral  cnoI  in  any  part  of  En;< 
land.  Between  the  line  a  a  a  and  the  Alpine  diatriets  (colnurni  red), 
we  have  the  under  aecondnry  strata  (colonred  grcrn.)  All  the  prin- 
cipal coal  formations  in  England  occur  in  ditferenl  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict, which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  shall  call  the  midJh  die 
trSct:  it  is  huwever  pirrily  covered  by  beds  uf  red  marl  and  ninda tone. 
Tkc  Upper  calcareous  district,  eaat  of  the  line  a  a  *  (and  colnuri'd 
y«llow  in  the  map),  ia  in  some  parts  covered  with  beds  of  elay  «od 
sand  of  a  more  recent  formation,  brlongins  to  the  tertiary  Mrsta : 
they  are  colonrod  brown,  and  are  bonndpd  in  Uie  niAp  hy'the  lines 

0  o  o  o.  Other  low  ports  of  this  district  arc  covered  by  Dllntial  dep- 
oaitiun^  and  marked  111. 

England  and  Wales  may  iJius  be  divided  into  three  geological  fi^ 
tricis ; — the  Alpine  district,  consisting  of  priniBry  and  traDsitian 
rocks, — the  Middle  district,  comprisinfr  the  coal  formation  and  the 
lower  secondary  strnla  of  new  red  siindslone, — and  ihe  VIpper  Calca- 
reous district,  comprising  the  lias,  the  oolite  and  chalk  formations ; 
the  latter  partly  covered  by  tertiary  formations.  Each  of  these  dis- 
tricts has  its  appropriate  characters  and  mineral  prodnctions.  In  or- 
der to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  rocks 
and  strata  of  these  three  diviaions,  let  him  take  three  sheets  of  paper* 
and  cjt  out  the  form  of  England  in  each.  Let  the  lower  sheet  be  red ; 
cover  this  with  green  paper,  cutting  out  all  the  parts  on  the  western 
side,  which  will  leave  the  parts  marked  red  in  the  map  uncovered, 
and  also  the  small  parts  where  the  Malvern  Uills  and  Chamirood 
Forest  hills  are  situated.  Cut  out  the  third  sheet  of  yellow  paper,  so 
that  its  edge  may  correspond  with  the  line  a  a  a.  Then  cat  out  piects 
of  darker-coloured  paper,  and  place  them  over  the  parts  marked  282, 
for  the  tertiary  strsta ;  and  place  dark  patches  on  the  parts  marked 

1  1  1,  for  alluvia]  and  diluvial  depositions  ;  raiMe  the  western  edge  a 
little,  so  as  lo  make  the  sheets  of  paper  incline  to  the  sauth-eut; — 
and  we  shall  then  have  a  model  of  the  geology  of  England,  which 
would  be  more  complete,  provided  we  could  raise  the  parts  marked 
red  above  the  level  of  the  green  paper.  The  red  paper,  wlueh 
spreads  under  the  whole,  and  represents  the  primary  and  transition 
rocks  of  the  Alpine  diatricti,  may  be  conceived  to  extend  imder  tkc 
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tea,  and  to  rise  again  in  Ireland,  France,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  and 
thm  to  be  connected  with  all  the  granitic  ranges  of  the  old  continent. 
It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  remark,  that,  in  presenting  a  general  view 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  different  classes  of  rocks  in  this  manner,  the 
partial  wavings  or  irregularities  of  the  strata,  and  the  inequality  of 
surface,  presented  by  hills  and  valleys,  must  be  necessarily  disre- 
garded. 

The  primary  rocks  of  England  and  Wales  are  described  in  various 
parts  of  Chaps.  V.  and  YI.  in  the  present  volume.  The  transition 
rocks,  including  mountain  limestone,  are  described  in  Chapter  VII. 
The  coal  formations  in  England,  within  the  middle  district  (coloured 
ffreen  in  the  map),  extend  on  the  eastern  side  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  the  river  Tees ;  but  from  thence 
to  the  river  Air  (near  Leeds),  only  the  lowest  beds  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion occur,  which  contain  but  little  workable  coal.  The  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  coal-field  commences  a  little  north  of  Leeds,  and  ex- 
tends in  breadth  east  and  west  about  twenty-five  miles,  from  Halifax 
to  Abherford,  and  in  length  about  seventy  miles,  from  Leeds  to  near 
Nottingham  and  Derby.  The  breadth  decreases  southward,  being  lit- 
tle more  than  twelve  miles  in  Derbyshire. 

South-west  of  Derbyshire,  there  are  a  few  small  coal-fields  near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  near  Tamworth,  Atherstone,  and  Coventry. 
The  latter  coal-field,  is  the  most  southern  situation  in  which  mineral 
coal  has  been  discovered  in  the  midland  counties. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  England,  there  is  a  small  coal-field  bor- 
dering the  sea  in  Cumberland,  which  extends  from  Whitehaven  to 
the  north  of  Maryport.  This  coal-field,  though  small  in  extent,  con- 
tains seven  beds  of  excellent  workable  coal.  From  its  contiguity  to 
the  sea,  and  its  remoteness  from  other  coal-fields,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered, in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  coal 
districts  in  England.  In  one  mine,  the  coal  is  worked  at  the  depth  of 
296  yards.  The  workings  of  some  mines  have  been  extended  under 
the  sea.  The  next  considerable  coal-field  is  that  of  Lancashire  :  it  is 
separated  from  the  Yorkshire  coal-field  by  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  counties,  extending,  on  the  west  side  of  Colne, 
to  Blackstone  Edge,  and  from  thence  to  Axe  Edge,  on  the  border  of 
Derbyshire.  These  hills  are  principally  composed  of  millstone  grit 
and  shale,  but  are  not  covered  by  coal  strata.  On  the  western  side 
of  these  hills,  the  coal  strata  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field  commence, 
dipping  westward ;  but  they  are  broken  and  deranged  by  numerous 
faults.  The  principal  beds  of  coal  are,— one  of  six  feet  in  thickness, 
and  a  lower  one  called  the  three-quarter  bed.  In  some  parts  the 
sandstone  strata  are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  breadth  of  this  coal- 
field, from  Macclesfield  to  Oldham,  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  miles ; 
but  from  Oldham  it  extends  westward  to  Prescot,  near  Liverpool,  and 
from  Prescot  it  extends  in  a  north-east  direction  to  Colne. 

Not  fkr  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field, 
there  is  a  small  but  valuable  coal  district,  which  supplies  the  potteries 
near  Newcastle  in  Staffordshire  :  this  may  properly  be  considered  as 
an  extension  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field.  The  next  important  coal- 
field is  that  of  Dudley  and  Wolverhampton :  it  is  about  twenty  miles 
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in  1«Dgth,  and  tarics  in  width  from  fotir  (q  Beren  miles. 
Ibe  Ihickest  bed  of  ciia!  in  Grcal  BriUin.  (Bee  page  105.)  Tliere  is 
B  narrow  coal-Gf  Id  on  tlie  north -eastern  binder  of  Wales,  extending 
from  Mastyn  in  Flintshire,  lo  Chirk  in  Denbigli shire.  There  are  also 
a  few  imalier  coal-lieldd  on  (be  narth-easlcrn  side  of  Herefordshire, 
whicli  extcud  into  tihropshiie.  The  Ctee  Hills,  near  Ludlow,  Mit- 
tain,  on  their  sidcii,  two  or  three  small  delaciied  coal  basins.  11m 
summtls  of  these  lofty  bills  are  capped  wilh  basalt. 

The  coal  basin  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  is  the  next  considerable  re- 
pository of  coal ;  il  presents,  perhaps,  ifae  most  perfect  model  ot  a 
eoal  basin  of  any  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  coal  Btrela  occupy  a  space  of 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  anil  six  in  breadth :  the  millstone  grit  and 
ibe  transition  limestone  on  wluch  they  lie,  may  be  distinctly  obaerrad 
cropping  out,  on  its  northern  and  western  boundary. 

In  SoiDcrseishire  and  (iloucestcrshire  there  is  a  considerable  coal- 
field on  each  side  of  the  river  Avon  :  its  greatest  extent  is  about  twciw 
ty  miles,  and  its  greatest  sec ertaineil breadth  about  eleven  miles',  bill 
it  is  covered  in  many  parts  by  the  secondary  strata,  consisting  of  red 
marl  ami  lias.  The  deepest  eoal  mine  in  England  is  in  ihJa  eoal* 
Geld;  the  depth  of  the  pit  at  Rcdstock,  near  Dalh,  being  409  yards. 

The  greatest  repository  of  eoal  in  our  island  is  that  which  eitenda 
QU  the  northern  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  100  miles  in  length,  and 
TBrying  in  breadth  from  five  to  twenty  miles.  Further  information 
respecting  many  of  the  English  coal-lields  will  be  found  in  Chap.VHI. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  middle  district  (coloured  green  in  the 
map),  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  coal  formations  above  enumera- 
ted, is  covered  by  (he  red  marl  and  sandstone,  described  in  Chap.  XL 
As  the  sandstone  of  this  formation  often  covers  the  coal  strata,  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  great  interest  to  landed  proprietors  in  the  midland 
counties,  who  have  esiales  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coal  disiriets, 
to  ascertain  whether  coal  may  not  extend  under  tbe  red  marl  and 
sandstone.  Some  observations  on  this  subject  are  given  (pages  ISl 
and  123),  which  the  author  is  persuaded  deserve  the  attention  of  land- 
ed  proprietors.  The  search  for  coal  under  the  red  marl  and  aandatooe 
in  Somersetshire  has  been  eminently  successful ;  and  coal  has  in  sobm 
instances  been  found,  by  sinking  through  both  liss  and  red  sandstone. 

The  principal  repositories  of  rock  salt,  and  the  strongest  springa  of 
brine,  are  situated  in  the  red  marl  of  Cheshire,  and  near  Droit  witch,  in 
Worcestershire.  (See  p.  172.)  In  this  formation  the  principal  beds 
of  gypsum  are  found  :  it  is  frequently  associated  wilh  rock  salt  (See 
Chap.  XL) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  middle  district,  is  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  various  rocks  (tn  situ)  of  granite,  slate,  and 
sieaite,  belonging  to  the  class  of  primary  or  transition  rocks  :  they  riie 
through  the  secondary  strata,  and  appear,  from  various  circn instances, 
to  have  once  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  midland  comi- 
ties, extending  from  Leicestershire  to  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire.  The  secondary 
strata  of  England,  from  lias  to  chalk  (coloured  yellow  in  the  map), 
are  pretty  fully  described  in  Chaps.  XII.,  XHI,  and  XIV.  The  more 
recent  or  tertiary  strata  (coloured  brown  in  the  map,  and  marked  2  2), 
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are  described  in  Chaps.  X¥I.  and  XYII.  The  basalt  dyke  of  Cleve- 
land* which  runs  through  the  Notth  Riding  of  Yorkshire  into  Dur- 
ham, is  described,  with  other  basahic  rocks  in  England,  in  Chap.  IX., 
and  the  alluvial  beds,  marked  1  1  1,  are  described  in  Chap.  XXI.  A 
description  of  many  of  the  mining  districts  of  England  and  Wales  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  metallic  veins. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  sections  in  different  parts  of  England. 
A  seetion,  to  possess  much  value,  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble along  the  true  line  of  the  dip  and  rise  of  the  strata.  We  possera 
no  true  line  of  dip  in  England,  which  passes  through  all  the  different 
classes  of  rock ;  and  it  is  only  misleading  the  reader,  to  represent  the 
succession  of  rocks  out  of  their  true  situation.  The  section  of  the 
secondary  strata,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  tertiary,  given  at  page 
160,  represents  the  succession  of  the  different  secondary  formations, 
from  chalk  to  the  lowest  new  red  sandstone,  taken  in  a  line  from  the 
chalk  hills  north-west  of  London,  to  the  transition  rocks  south  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  in  Herefordshire.  But  in  this  line,  the  lower  red 
sandstone,  and  magnesian  limestone  are  wanting. 

If  we  draw  another  line  across  England,  through  Durham  and 
Cumberland,  from  the  German  Ocean,  near  Sunderland,  to  the  Irish 
Channel,  (see  section,  Plate  VU.)  we  may  observe  the  magnesian  lime- 
atone  A  forms  the  uppermost  rock  of  the  series ;  all  the  secondary 
strata  above  this  formation  are  here  wanting ;  it  is,  however,  proba- 
ble that  they  may  once  have  extended  into  the  German  Ocean,  in  the 
order  represented  at  page  160.  The  magnesian  limestone  a  lies  un- 
conformably  upon  the  coal  strata,  which  rise  to  the  west  b  b  ;  at  x  the 
strata  are  broken  by  the  Burtreeford  Basalt  Dvke.  c  c  represents  the 
lower  beds  of  the  coal  strata,  with  mountain  limestone  ;  they  termin- 
ate at  the  mountain  called  Cross  Fell,  6.  The  lower  part  of  this  moun- 
tain is  composed  of  mountain  limestone  and  grey  wacke ;  a  little  to  the 
west,  the  beds  are  broken,  by  nearly  vertical  beds  of  trap  and  sienite. 
In  the  Vale  of  Eden  is  Penrith  Beacon,  4.  This  vale  is  covered  by 
beds  of  conglomerate  and  red  sandstone.  The  lofty  mountains,  e  e, 
that  surround  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  are  skirted 
by  beds  of  mountain  limestone  ;  but  the  higher  mountains  are  chiefly 
composed  of  slate,  felspar,  porphyry,  and  greywacke.  Granite  oc- 
curs at  the  base  of  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  and  at  Coldback  Fell. 
1,  is  Sea  Fell,  the  highest  mountain  in  this  group;  %  Skiddaw  ;  and 
3,  Helvellyn.  Farther  west  we  come  upon  the  coal  strata  of  White- 
haven, dipping  west,  and  covered  by  unconformable  secondary  strata. 
Some  of  the  more  remarkable  rocks  in  the  mountains  round  the  lakes 
are  described  in  Chap.  VII.  Plate  II.  fig.  4,  represents  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  strata  in  the  central  part  of  England,  passing  in  a  line 
nearly  east  and  west,  through  the  low  granite  range  at  Chamwood 
Forest,  in  Leicestershire  :  e,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plate,  rep- 
resents lias  resting  on  red  marl  and  sandstone,  a.  The  granite  and 
slate  rocks  are  represented,  b  b  c  c,  partly  covered  by  horizontal  beds 
of  red  marl  and  sandstone  :  d  d  are  the  coal  strata,  near  Whitwick, 
much  elevated  as  they  approach  the  Forest  Hills.  A  little  out  of  the 
line  of  section,  are  represented  the  elevated  beds  of  mountain  lime- 
stone at  Brcedou  and  Clouds  Hill,  part  of  which  limestone  is  coutin- 
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ued  to  the  Forest  Hilla  at  Grace  Dieu.  For  a  uiure  particular  ■ccnnat 
of  this  section,  nee  Chapa.  X.  anil  XXII. ;  ant]  Tar  au  accouol  of  the 
BBCtions  near  Dudley,  in  StalTurdahirc.  see  Chap.  VII, 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  geology  of  England,  with  the  referenccA  to 
the  map,  sections,  and  chapters  hi  this  volume,  may  suflice  tu  gi*e  the 
reader  a  general  view  of  the  geology  of  England,  and  the  ailuaiiuD  of 
ill  principal  mineral  repositories.  I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  the 
thermal  waters  of  England,  and  of  a  few  celebrated  thermal  waters  oa 
the  CoDtineot,  and  a  table  of  the  height  of  m 


MngU  of  s<menf  the  moslrenaTkatIt  MiMntaini  and  Bills  in  England  aijtd  tfaia. 


Arbury  Hill,  Northamplnn^hire  etn 
Atcaa  Fowddy,  Merionelhsliire  S9S5 
Arrenig,  Menooelbshire  3800 

Aiedge,  Derbyshire  1751 

Bagsbot  Heaih,  Surrey  463 

Beacons,  Brecknockshire  SSfiJ 

Bardon  Hill,  Lticesiersliire  653 

Beachf  Head,  Sussei  564 

Black  Ddwd,  Dar^Ushire  817 

Botley  Hill.  Surrey  880 

Bow  Fell,  Cumberland  3!)U 

BroadwayBeacon.QlnaceKtershire  1066 

grown  Ciee  Hill,  Shropshire  1805 

ader  Ferwya,  Merioaeibshire       3563 
Gader  Idris,  Merionethshire  3914 

Caeraiariben  Vau,    Caermaflhen- 

shire  2596 

Cam  Fell,  Yorkshire  2315 

Capellante.Brrcknocksbirs  3394 

Caroedd  David,  Caeruorvon shire  3427 
Carnedd  Llewellyn,  Caernarvon- 
shire 346!) 
Carralon  Hill,  Cornwall  1208 
Cheviot,  North  umberlund  3658 
Cooision  Fell  9577 
Cradle  Monniaia,  Brecknockshire  3545 
Cross  Fell,  Comberland  3901 
Cron-borougb  Beacon,  Sossel  9U 
Dichling  BencoD,  Sa&sex  858 
Dover  Carole,  Kent  4S9 
Dondry  Beacon,  Sumerselslure  lGi>8 
Dunnose,  Ule  of  Wight  793 
Dn-ggao,  near  Bnilih,  Brecknock- 
«hire                                             2071 


Parley  Down,  near  Bath,  Glouces- 
tershire Tl 
Pirle  Beacon,  Snssex  & 
Grasmere  Foil,  Cumberland  37; 
Greenwich  Observatory,  Kent  3 
Hampslead  Heath,  Middlesex  41 
Haihersedge,  Derbyshire  13' 
Hedgehope,  North  umberland  3» 
Helvellyn,  Cumberland  30 
Hensbarrow  Beacon,  Cornwall  10; 
Highclere  Beacon,  Hampshire  » 
High  Pike,  Cumberland  311 


Holme  Mom,  Derbyshire  ita 

Holyhead  Mann  lain.  An  glesea  709 
lueleboiough  Hill,  YorknhirD  23ei 
Inkpen  Beacon,  Hamiwhue  1011 

Kit  Hilt,  Cornwall  IKT 

Leith  Hill,  Surrey  993 

LandinanMooniain,  Montgomery  li*98 
Llangeioor  Moooiaiti,  Glafflorgai]- 


Loog  Mflnnl  Poreal,  ShropsWre 
Lung  Moun  lain,  Montgomeiyahii 
Lord's  Seal,  Derby»hiie 
Malvern  Hill,  Worceswniiire 
Moel  Famman,  Denbighahire 
Nine  Stand ardf  West mDreland 
OrpiL  Heights,  Derbrshiiv  W» 

Pendle  Hill  Lanca}.ktre  UDl 

Penmsen  Maur,  CaentarvonaliiTC  tHO 
Penntgent  Hill.  Yorksbire  VTO 


1671 
1330 
1-15 
1444 
1B45 
9I» 


Pillar,  Cnmbeiland 
Plynln 


I  Cardigan' 


Radnor  Forest,  Radnorshire  3IG3 

Bivel  Mountain,  Caernarvonshire  1S66 
RivingiDD  Mill,  Lancashire  1515 

Rodney's  Pillar,  (Base  of,)  Moat- 

gomery  1199 

Roaeherry  Topping,  Yorkshire  ItKl 
Rumbles  Moor,  Yorkshire  isns 

Saddleback,  Cumberland  S78T 

Sea  Fell,   (High  Point,)   Conbet- 

land  3166 

Shooter's  Hill,  Kent  446 

Shunnor  Fell,  Yorkshire  SJ-JS 

Skiddev,  Cumberland  3n3!) 

Snea  Fell,  hie  of  Man  3U<t 

3nuwdun,  Caeruarvonshiie  351 1 

Slow  Hill  Herefordshire  HI7 

Siq«-Qn-ihe-Wold,GlaacesIer5liire  M 
Tregarron  Down,  Cardiganshire  1*17 
Wendover   Down,     Buckinghai 


Whernaidc,  in  IngletoB  Fells,  York- 
shire r 

Whemside,  in  KelUewell  Dale. 
Yorkshire  -2 

White  Horse  Hili,  Berkibire 

Wrekin,  Shropshire  I 


•M 
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inScoUand, 

Of  the  height  of  the  moootains  in  North  Britain,  I  believe  there  have  not  hith- 
erto been  any  rery  accurate  admeasurements  taken.  The  following  are  mne  of 
the  most  considerable,  with  the  heights  as  given  by  different  writers:— 

Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh  -  -  810 
Salisbury  Craies  ...  ^50 
Hartfell,  Dnmmes-shire  (supposed 

by  Mr.  Jameson  the  highest  m  the 

south  of  Scotland)  9800  or  3904 

Goatfield,  Island  of  Arran  -  -  S945 
Benlomond,  Stirlinsshire  -  -  3263 
Benlawers,  Perthshire  -  •  4051 
Ben  More,  Perthshire        •       •    3870 


SchehalUen        -       -       3281or3M4 
The  most  southern  of  the  Paps  of 

Jura 8369 

Mount  Battock,  Kincardineshire    34M 
Caimfforum       ....    4060 
Ben-Nevis,  Inverness-shire        -    4380 
Macdni,  in  the  Grampians,  is  stated, 
by  late  admeasurements,  to  he  60 
feet  higher  than  Ben-Nevis. 


Bigkut  Mountains  in  ike  Pennine  Alps. 


Mont  Blanc     ....  15,534 

Mont  Cervin,  or  the  Matterhom  15,105 

Monte  Rosa     ....  15,410 

Aiguille  de  G^ant    ...  13,984 


Aiguille  d'Argenti^re 
The  Buet 
Dent  du  Midi  - 


•    13,370 
-    10,llt 

-  io;ioo 


Highest  Mountains  in  tke  Stoiss  Alps, 


The  Finsteraarhom 

The  JuDgfrau 

The  Schreckhom    - 


-  14,307 

-  13,185 

-  13,873 


The  Eiger 

The  MoDch  Eiger  - 

The  Wetterhom     - 


-  13,590 

-  13,960 

-  18,130 


N.  B.  AU  these  mountains  are  seen  from  the  church-yard  at  Berne. 

Bighest  Mountains  in  other  Paris  of  Europe, 

Northern  Pjrrcnees  .  -  -  11,160 

Mont  Perdu,  ditto    -  -  -  10,950 

Yigne  Male,  ditto    -  -  -  10,945 

Le  Cylindre,  ditto    -  -  -  10,880 

jEtna,  Sicily    -       -  -  -  10,590 

Le  Gran  Sasso.  in  the  Apennines  8455 

Mont  VeUno,  ditto   -  -  -  7860 

Loucyra,  in  Dauphin^  -  -  13,548 

Very  few  mountains  in  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  exceed  the  height  of  6000 
feet  Some  of  the  mountains  m  the  chain  that  separates  Norway  from  Sweden 
rather  excoed  that  height 


Mont  MAzin,    the  Ceveaaet, 

France    -       -       -       - 
Mont  d'Or,  ditto 
Cantal,  ditto       -       -       > 
Puy  de  Ddme,  ditto     - 
Vesuvius,  Naples 
Mount  Athos,  in  Grecee     - 


6700 
6180 
6150 
4750 
3900 
9780 


Lowest  Line  of  Eternal  Snow. 


At  the  Equator 
Latitude  30^  - 
450    . 


-  15,790 

-  15,000 

-  8900 


In  Switzerland 
Latitude  65® 


-    8000 
«    4800 


Passages  of  the  Alps  which  lead  from  Germanf,  Switzerland,  and  Pramee, 

into  Italy. 


Passage  of  Mont  Cervin  (only 


practicable  on  foot) 
Or  the  Furka     - 
The  Grand  St  Bernard 
The  Col  de  Ferret      * 


11,300 

-  8300 

-  8150 

-  7600 


The  Little  St  Bernard 
Of  StGothard  - 
Of  MontCenis  - 
Of  the  Simplon 
The  Col  de  Tende     « 


•  ?no 

•  6780 

-  6750 

-  6610 

•  6680 


Passages  in  the  Pyrenees. 


Portd'Or  -  -  - 
Port  Yiel  d'Estamb6  - 
PortdePinMe   - 


.  9650 

-  «8400 

-  8900 


Port  de  Cavamie 
Passage  de  Tonrmalet 

48 


-  7660 

-  7130 


Paiiagm  in  3m%lstrla*i. 
Tha  Wenf  CD  Alp  •  -  -  6750 1  Tba  Sbciileck  lo  Me;ring«a  -  G&OO 
Meuttiains  in  AS'i^. 
The  Himmalaya  MconlBins,  in  Thibet,  nre  Ihc  highot  >i  prratnl  kiio«i,  •!• 
cspltwoin  Upper  Pern,  whicL,  accorJin"  lo  Mr.  Pcoiiand,  iHissrssen  einiU  lUl- 
raac  According  lo  Dr.  Gerard,  in  Ihe  VdIIct  of  Sulfi,  timuDK  ihe  Himmslaf* 
Mmniains,  there  is  one  nllage  l*,700  led  Btwve  the  le»«i  ol  ih*  sea.  Theu 
mountains  are  puiUired  by  the  Thibeiiim  goM.  Crupi  uf  rjre  bte  giuwa  «  the 
elevBlion  of  H,W»  feci. 


HimmalayB  Mbuntuns,  lYnm 
Elboan,  ia  llie  cbaia  of  the  Ca 


I  Lebanon 
Moant  Biaai 
Several  Islands  in 


Tie  geography  of  Africa  is  loo  iiiiie  known  to  oflbrd  any  r.orr»ti  bcc 
noBDtaitis:  those  of  AHyvinis  hnve  been  est iniBifil  lobecquml  in  he 
Alps,  uid  the  chaia  of  Mouut  Alias  to  equal  the  Pyienees. 

ThD  Peak  of  Teneriffe    -        -       -        -    18,236  feet. 


SiiiU  Antttit*. 

■  t^iaa  I  •Sortite    . 

■  QU.SM    Attliiiann,  Pern 

■  Slj50|  Piocl'Ori!Eab>,M«xico 


(Oimbonuo,  ftuitu 

Cotopui 

•Ulimtat 

Son*  TCiy  lofty  monataiiu  asm  aa  the  v«item  euisi  of  North  America  1  Imt 
ftw  of  the  mouniainn  in  the  Apainchiau  chniD,  ur  lie  AllcgbiuiT  on  the  eastdit 
aide,  rise  UOO  feci  ahore  ih*  Urel  ul'  Ihe  MB. 

Bigkeit  iabiuM*  farts  «/  fie  Globe. 
Tk«F»nnorAntiMna,Peni        13,900 1  *Tiaaca  Lake         ...    ]S,-n0 
City  of  Micuipamha        ■        ■    11.850    •Posl-hoiise  of  tili  -        -        ■     H.vn 
Cityof  aiiiio  -        .       -        -       9530   City  ol  Meiico        -        .        -       TiOO 
•City  of  PuQo  -        -        -     12,830    Uojpiff  of  Si,  Oolhard,   in  the 

•PolosiTown  .       -        -     i:i,3jl)       Swiss  Alps    -        -        -        -       CTJ) 

-    l(i,(WO  I 
EFns  marked  *  are  siiuaied  in  a  chaia  of  Ihe  Andes,  ia 
le  great  western  chain,  and  dislaai  from  the  PaciSc  350 
i  between  the  two  chains  is  covered  with  crops  of 
ted  the  Lake  ol  Titiaca. 


The  mountain 
Upper  Peru,  inti 


Temperature  of  the  Thermal  Waters  in  England,  and  s 
parts  of  Europe. 


Bristol 

Matlock 

Buxton 


Vichy  (Auvergne)      - 
C&rlibail  (Bo)icinia) 
AU  la  Chnpclle  (Flanders) 
Alx  lei  Bains  (Saroy) 
Leuk  (in  the  Haut  Vslais) 
Btreges  (Soutti  uf  Prance) 


60 


113° and  116 

lao 

166 

143 

117 

117"  to  136 

lao 


ATPUUDU.  8Tt 

ON   TBI  THBBMAL   WATERS  OP  TBI  ALPS. 

Tbis  paper  was  published  by  the  Aoihor  in  the  **  PhOosophieal 
Magazine  and  Annals,'*  January  1827;  and  a  nearly  similar  account 
was  given  in  his  "  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise/*  in  1823.  The  ther- 
mal waters  of  the  Alps  had  before  been  regarded  as  merely  local  and 
unconnected  phenomena,  scarcely  deserving  the  notice  of  geologists* 

When  we  approach  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  like  that  of  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  and  observe  the  calcareous  strata  on  the  outer  part  of  the 
range,  bent  and  contorted  in  various  directions ;  when  we  further  ob- 
serve beds  of  limestone  and  pudding-stone  alternating  and  placed  in 
an  elevated  position,  as  we  advance  to  the  central  part  of  the  range  ; 
and  that  the  beds  of  granite  in  the  central  part  are  frequently  verti* 
cal ;  we  feel  assured  iLat  their  present  contorted  or  vertical  position, 
is  not  the  original  one.  The  opinions  of  geologists  have  been  much 
divided  respecting  the  cause  or  causes  that  have  elevated  moantaina» 
and  given  a  vertical  position  to  beds  that  once  formed  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  Those  who  maintain  that  subterranean  heat  has  expanded 
and  broken  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  and  has  raised  from  vast 
depths  the  ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  appeal  to  a  cause  that  is  known 
to  exist,  and  which  seem  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the  various  ap» 
pearances  which  Alpine  regions  present 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  no  remain- 
ing vestiges  of  the  action  of  subterranean  fire  in  the  Alps  :  but  this  I 
am  convinced  is  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  from  near  the  source  of 
the  Rhone,  to  the  foot  of  the  Little  Sl  Bernard,  there  does  not  occur 
any  known  rock  of  a  volcanic  character,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  some  rocks  in  the  valley  of  Sass,  and  in  the  Valorsine.  I  have  ex* 
amined  various  parts  of  tins  range  on  the  northern  side  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  Alps,  along  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ; 
and  though  I  could  discover  no  indications  of  the  action  of  subterra- 
nean heat  in  the  rocks  themselves,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  observe 
the  numerous  thermal  springs  that  are  abundantly  gushing  out  at  the 
feet  of  the  primary  mountains,  near  the  junction  of  the  mica^late,  or 
the  dark  schist  passing  into  the  mica-slate,  with  the  lowest  calcareous 
beds  of  that  vast  series  of  limestone  strata,  which  forms  the  outer  ran- 
ges of  the  Alps.  Numerous  as  these  hot  springs  are  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  not  unfrequent  on  the  southern  side  also,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  remarkable,  that  they  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  iso- 
lated phenomena ;  and  that  their  geological  position  had  not  been  no- 
ticed. It  is  true,  some  of  the  warm  springs  in  the  Valais  and  in  8b- 
voy  had  been  long  known  and  visited.  But  the  greater  number  hat 
been  discovered  since  Saussure  published  his  Voy cLges  dans les  Alpet  f 
and  it  appears  probable,  that  they  would  every  where  be  found  near 
the  junction  of  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  were  it  not  for 
ebotUements  that  have  covered  them  with  a  heap  of  ruins,  or  that  tor- 
rents from  the  glaciers  have  mixed  with  them,  and  reduced  their  tem- 
perature. Since  I  visited  Savoy  in  1821  and  1822,  another  considers^ 
ble  warm  spring  has  been  discovered  near  the  village  of  Cbamouni,  al 
the  foot  of  a  glacier ;  and  in  1820  several  thermal  springs  were  diaeov- 
ered  in  that  branch  of  the  Alps  which  extends  to  Grenoble* 


I  shall  here  briefly  enumerate  ihe  principal  known  thermal  wale^m 
in  the  Pennine  Alps,  anil  atld  Home  obucrvaiions  and  inference*,  which 
I  truil  will  be  scceptable  to  several  of  j'our  readerH. 

Natsrs,  i»  the  Haut  Valais. — The  warm  spring  rises  noder  a  rock 
of  micB-slale  on  the  nurlh  side  of  ihe  Khnne.  The  lemperatore  when 
I  Tisiled  the  place  waa  66^  Fahrenheit ;  but  it  ii  rariable,  from  the  in- 
termixture with  surface- water,  Al  ibe  lime  of  ihe  great  eerihquake 
at  Lisbon,  in  1755,  llic  mountain  above  the  spring,  1  was  infornutl, 
opened,  and  threw  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  hot  water. 

Leke,  in  (Ac  Haat  Valais, — eiliiated  in  a  deep  gor^c  on  the  nortli- 
ern  side  of  the  Rhone.  There  are  twelve  springs,  varying  in  lempe- 
rature  from  117"  lo  126'^.  These  springs  have  been  long  known,  ani] 
ire  visited  by  patient*  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 

ThbVallev  ofBaones,  in  the  BasValais. — The  warm  sprinipiin 
this  valley  were  buried  und^r  u  heap  of  debris  from  ihe  fat!  of  pan  a( 
a  mountain,  which  destroyed  the  baths,  the  village  of  Bagnes,  and  I'JO 
inhabitants,  in  the  year  1645,  The  name  of  ihc  valley  ia  obviounly 
derived  from  the  baths.     The  tcmperBturG  of  the  wntor  unknown. 

Ckanouni. — The  thermal  walirrs  at  Ibia  place  have  been  diseuvcretl 
since  I  visited  Chamoimi  in  IS3I.  I  have  received  no  nccoiim  of  the 
temperature;  balhs  have  recently  been  erected.  The  situation  is 
near  the  junction  of  mica-alate,  with  the  lowest  beds  of  serondary 
limestone. 

St.  Gkbvaise, — situated  in  a  deep  gorge  on  the  nnrlb-easl  side  of 
Mont  BIbdc.  The  thermal  water  rises  near  die  junction  of  roirs-slBle 
and  limeiitone.  The  lempcraiure  M"  to  98".  Fbis  spring  wa»  dis- 
covered about  the  year  1(06:  it  is  very  copious,  baths  have  lately 
been  erected,  and  are  much  frequented. 

Aix  i.EB  Rains,  in  Sarny : — ihe  icmperaiure  from  II2'''  to  117-. 
The  thermal  waters  rise  in  great  abundance  from  two  springs,  situated 
Bt  the  foot  of  a  lofty  calcareous  mountain,  and  are  near  the  bottom  of 
the  great  calcareous  formation  that  forma  the  outer  range  of  the  Alps: 
there  are  also  numerous  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity,  which  the  Sardin- 
ian government  will  not  allow  to  be  opened.  Of  the  mode  of  douch- 
ing at  these  baths,  I  have  given  a  particular  account  in  the  first  volume 
of  my  IVavels  in  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Auvergne.  The  thermal 
waters  of  Aix  were  well  knoivn  to  the  Romans. 

MouTiiRS,  in  the  Tarentaise. — The  thermal  walera  rise  in  great 
abondaoce  from  the  bottom  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  mass  of  lime- 
atone.  From  the  position  of  this  rock,  and  its  connection  with  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  in  which  the  hot  springs  rise,  1  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  lowest  calcareous  bed  in  that  part  of  the  Alps ; 
bat  its  junction  with  mica  or  lalcose  slate  is  not  here  seen.  The  ther- 
mal watera  of  Moutiers,  contain  about  two  per  cent,  of  saline  matter, 
chiefly  common  salt.  The  procei^s  of  extracting  it,  I  have  deacnbed 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  86. 

Brida,  tn  the  Tarentaise.^The  thermal  waters  of  Brida  were  no- 
ticed Id  the  ancient  records  of  Savoy,  but  ihey  were  covered  during  a 
audden  inundation  of  the  valley,  and  their  situation  was  concealed  for 
many  years.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  another  inundation,  occasioned 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  side  of  the  glacier,  laid  open  the  spring 
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•gain.  The  rock  from  which  the  spring  rises,  is  a  greenish  talcose 
•late,  passing  into  mica-slate :  it  is  in  conjunction  with  limestone. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  fsom  93^  to  97^  Fahrenheit  The 
geological  position  of  tliis  spring,  is  more  obvioua  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  thermal  waters  which  I  Tisited,  being  situated  close  to  the 
sleep  bank  of  the  riyer  Doron,  where  both  the  rocks  are  laid  bare. 
There  are  some  warm  springs  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
which  rise  in  limestone ;  but  the  temperature  is  lower,  owing  to  an  in- 
termixture with  common  water. 

Sautb  db  Pucelle,  or  Virgin's  Leap. — There  is  a  very  copiorn 
thermal  spring  rising  irom  the  bottom  of  a  perpendicular  rock  near 
the  isere,  between  the  town  of  Moutiers  and  St.  Maurice,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard ;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it,  I 
did  not  visit  it,  to  ascertain  its  temperature. 

Beside  the  above^thermal  waters  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  various  ther- 
mal springs  were  discovered  in  the  adjacent  Alps,  near  Grenoble,  in 
the  year  1820 ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  a  series  of  these  springs 
might  be  found,  were  proper  search  made^  extending  westward  to  the 
thermal  waters  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  for  in  this  line  we  should  approach 
the  southern  border  of  the  volcanic  district  of  France.  On  the  Ital- 
ian side  of  the  Pennine  Alps  there  are  also  thermal  waters :  the  warm 
baths  of  Cormayeur  and  of  Sl  Didier  are  situated  almost  immediately 
under  the  southern  escarpment  of  Mont  Blanc.  I  was  prevented  by 
the  weather,  from  examining  the  geological  position  of  these  springs : 
their  temperature  is  stated  to  be  Ck^  of  Fahrenheit* 

The  inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  geological  position  of 
these  thermal  waters  near  the  junction  of  the  calcareous  beds  with 
mica-slate,  or  the  dark  schist  which  passes  into  mica-slate,  is,  that  the 
waters  do  not  rise  from  the  upper  strata,  but  spring  out  of  the  lower  or 
primary  rocks ;  and  as  they  break  out  near  the  feet  of  the  highest 
range  of  the  Alps,  that  extend  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Simplon 
through  the  Valais  and  Savoy  into  France,  we  may  with  much  proba- 
bility infer,  that  these  mountains  are  situated  over  or  near  to  one  com- 
mon source  of  heat,  by  the  agency  of  which  they  were  originally  ele- 
vated, and  their  beds  placed  in  a  position  nearly  vertical.  This  infer- 
ence is  in  some  degree  supported  by  the  well-attested  (act,  that  the 
districts  where  the  hot  springs  are  situated,  are  subject  to  great  and 
frequent  convulsions,  particularly  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
In  the  year  1756,  at  Brieg,  Naters,  and  Leuk,  the  ground  was  agitated 
by  earthquakes  every  day  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  ^th  of 
February ;  some  of  the  shocks  were  so  violent,  that  the  steeples  of 
the  churches  were  thrown  down,  the  walls  split,  and  many  houses  ren- 
dered uninhabitable :  many  of  the  springs  were  dried  up,  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Rhone  were  observed  to  boil.  At  three  different  times  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  their  houses,  and  fled  for  safetv  into  the  fields. 
It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  the  mountain  above  the  warm 
spring  at  Naters,  opened  during  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at 
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Nearly  all  the  thermal  waters  in  the  Alps,  emit  snlpboreoas  vapours,  and  are 
slightly  saline,  except  the  waters  of  Leak,  which  have  the  highest  temperatare, 
and  are  inodorous,  and  free  from  saline  impregnation. 


Lisbon,  and  llirew  out  hot  water  ;  at  the  temc  period  the  warm  nitaa 
springs  at  Mouliers  ceased  la  flow  for  forty-eight  hours.  Whto  thr 
water  returned,  the  quantity  was  uid  lo  be  increased,  and  ibc  hILrc 
impregnation  waj  weaker.  Former  and  mure  formidable  agitation*  of 
the  earth  are  recotilcd  in  the  Uaut  Valais,  particularly  io  the  diilrut 
where  the  principal  hot  springs  are  situated.  The  last  earthquake  uf 
consequeoce  in  the  Vnlnis  took  place  in  January,  1803. 

I  am  informed  that  iicvcrnl  of  the  retired  valleys  on  the  Italian  nde 
of  the  Alps,  lit  the  foot  of  ihe  reuiral  chain,  are  subject  to  earthquakes, 
(luring  which  the  ground  has  opened  or  sunk  down  in  various  paru, 
though  these  effects  have  been  [ou  local,  to  excite  allcnlion  at  a  di*- 
tancc.  From  itiese  fuctd,  it  necniB  as  roaaonable  to  infer  that  llie  ther- 
mal waters  of  the  Alps  owe  tlicir  high  temprrature  lo  subierraaean 
fire,  as  that  the  hot  springs  ia  countries  that  hare  formcily  been  vol- 
canic, derive  their  warmih  from  an  internal,  unextinguished,  but  (|ui- 
etecnt,  source  of  heat.  No  person  nliu  has  aticntively  exaroinrd  the 
lofty  granitic  plain  to  the  west  of  Clermont  Ferrund  in  France,  and 
observed  the  granite  in  various  parts  pierced  through  by  anrient  vol- 
canoes that  hare  poured  currents  of  lava  over  its  Burfncc,  or  neen  oth- 
er parts,  whf^ra  the  granite  itself  has  been  changed  by  ils  coniigiiit^ 
to  subterranean  fire,  or  upheaved  and  intermixed  with  voImdic  rocks; 
no  one,  I  say,  who  has  observed  thi»,  c«n  doubt  that  the  hot  springs 
of  Mont  d'Or  and  Vichy,  derive  their  high  leinperalure  from  a  auurc« 
of  heat  situated  beneath  the  granite  mouniatns,  though  Bge»  have  pass- 
ed away  since  the  rolcanocB  of  lliat  country  have  been  in  an  active 
state,  end  the  only  proof  of  the  present  existence  of  Bubierraoeaa  fire 
in  Aovergne,  is  to  be  found  in  the  hot  springs  themselves.  Nor  can 
any  adefjUBte  reason  he  assigned,  for  attribuliiie  the  hiyh  temperature 
of  l!ic  lliermal  watofs  in  the  Alps,  to  nny  othir  i  .ni-r  ihiin  li.i  :i  ri'urre 
of  subterranean  fire  under  these  mountains, — a  cause  which  ia  suffi- 
cient also  to  have  produced  their  original  elevation.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  stale,  that  in  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the  tempe* 
rature  may  be  slightly  increased  by  a  cause  hitherto  unnoticed.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  secondary  formations  covering  the  granite,  then 
are  beds  of  gj'psum,  and  this  gypsum  is  anhydrous  ;  but  when  expoaed 
to  air  and  moisture,  it  combines  with  water,  and  passes  to  the  stale  of 
common  gypsum :  during  this  combination  we  may  suppose  beat  to 
be  evolved;  but  the  process  must  be  extremely  slow,  and  the  heal 
evolved,  must  be  totally  inadequate  lo  raise  the  temperature  of  pow- 
erful streams  to  120°.  Suussure  found  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  salt  mines  of  Bex,  which  are  situated  in  tbt 
vicinity  of  gypsum,  to  be  four  degrees  of  Reaumur  higher  than  iba 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  improbable,  though  Saua- 
sure  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance,  that  this  amail  increase  of 
temperature  in  the  mines  of  Bex,  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  c»>inbi- 
nation  of  water  'with  gypsum  :  however,  an  increase  of  temperature, 
it  is  well  known,  is  observed  in  deep  mines,  far  removed  from  the  g]rp> 
auni  formation. 

In  reply  to  what  I  have  advanced  respecting  ihe  thermal  walera  in 
the  Pennine  Alps,  it  may  be  said,  thai  few  thermal  springs  have  been 
yet  discovered  in  llie  northern  range  of  the  Alps  which  form  the  Ber> 
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nese  Oberknd ;  bat  the  difference  in  the  geological  Btrnctare  of  the 
two  ranges  will,  1  conceive,  be  sufficient  to  explain,  why  hot  springs 
are  more  rare  in  the  latter  than  in  the  southern  range.  Most  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  Bernese  Alps  are  corered  with  secondary 
strata ;  and  the  yalleys  are  chiefly  excavated  in  these  strata,  or  hk 
enormous  beds  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  that  form  a  thicli  in- 
tervening mass  between  the  surface  and  the  primary  rocks,  sufficient  to 
obstruct  the  rise  of  thermal  waters ;  for  it  has  before  been  stated,  thai 
all  the  thermal  waters  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  issue  from  the  primary 
rocks,  or  near  their  junction  with  the  lowest  calcareous  strata. 


ON   THE   TEMPERATURE   OP  MINES   AND   WELLS. 

It  was  stated  in  Chap.  XXIV.  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
Artesian  wells  (or  those  wells  formed  by  boring)  had  been  found  in 
France  to  increase  about  1^  centigrade  for  25  metres  in  depth.  But 
this  increase  of  temperature  is  sometimes  variable  in  different  situa* 
tions.  France  has  been  the  seat  of  active  volcanoes  at  no  remote  ge- 
ological epoch ;  and,  in  the  volcanic  districts,  there  are  numerous  hot 
springs  remaining :  it  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that,  in  the  south- 
em  and  central  departments,  the  increase  of  temperature  with  the  in- 
crease of  depth  in  Artesian  wells,  may  be  derived  from  the  remains  of 
volcanic  heat.  In  England,  many  borings  for  water  have  been  exe- 
cuted ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  experiments  having  been  made  on 
the  water  to  ascertain  the  temperature.  At  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
water  was  bored  for  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of  CKX)  feet :  the  bor* 
ing,  during  the  whole  depth,  was  in  clay ;  and  the  experiment  was  un* 
successful,  no  good  water  being  obtained.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  temperature  of  the  water  at  that  depth  had  not  been  ascertained. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  temperature  both  of  the 
air,  the  water,  and  the  rocks  in  mines,  at  different  depths ;  and  the 
general  results  of  each  have  indicated  a  considerable  increase  of  heat 
with  the  increase  of  depth.  In  Dolcoath  copper  mine,  Mr.  Fox  found 
the  temperature  of  the  water  (at  about  480  yards  from  the  surface)  to 
be  more  than  30^  of  Fahrenheit  above  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
country.  A  thermometer,  plunged  into  the  earthy  matter,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  another  mine  in  the  same  county,  400  yaids  deep,  and  which 
had  been  inundated  for  two  days,  was  raised  38^  above  the  mean  tem- 
perature. I  apprehend  that  in  these  instances,  and  in  many  others 
that  have  been  stated,  one  source  of  error  has  not  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  viz.  the  increase  of  heat  by  chemical  changes  that  are  ta- 
king place  in  the  mineral  substances  in  mines,  from  access  to  water  or 
the  atmosphere.  I  was  informed  by  working  miners  in  Cornwall^ 
that  they  could  generally  tell  when  they  were  approaching  to  a  cop- 
per lode,  by  the  increased  warmth  of  the  water ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case  when  they  came  to  a  lode  of  tin  ore.  The  caui^e  of  this  warmth 
seems  very  intelligible  :  the  copper  ore  of  Cornwall  is  chiefly  a  mix- 
ture of  iron  pyrites  and  copper  pyrites ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  iron 
pyrites  is  more  or  less  decomposed  by  the  access  of  air  and  water. 
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end  that  heel  \f  cFolved ;  but  this  ia  not  the  case  iriib  ^n  elooc  or 
oxide  of  tin. 

In  the  preceding  article,  I  have  pointed  out  b  probable  ouie  of  the 
increase  of  lempcraliire  in  the  waters  of  the  salt  mines  at  Bex,  in 
Switzerland,  which  had  not  before  been  noticed. 

On  the  whole,  however,  making  every  allowance  for  errors  from 
▼arious  causes,  the  evidence  for  a  coneiderBble  increase  of  he»t  with 
the  increase  of  depth  in  mines  appears  to  be  established,  Uiough  lbs 
tmount  of  that  increase  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

Humboldt  elates  thai,  from  obserralions  made  in  mines  and  earn 
in  every  zone,  it  is  proved  that  the  heat  of  the  earth  is  much  gitaUt 
than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  place 
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Geologists  have  not  hitherto  regarded  with  due  attention  the  phys- 
ical Btructure  of  the  moon  :  it  is  the  only  planetary  body  placed  suffi- 
ciently near  us,  to  have  the  inequalities  of  its  snrface  rendered  dis- 
tinctly viiible  with  the  telescope.  Attendant  on  the  earth,  and  hav- 
ing  the  same  quantity  of  solar  light,  and  nearly  the  same  density,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  mineral  subslances  of  which  it  ia  com- 
posed do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  on  the  eurface  of  our  own 
planet.  Astronomers  now  generally  admit  that  the  moon  is  surround- 
ed with  a  very  clear  atmosphere  ;  but  which  is  so  low,  that  it  scarcely 
occasions  a  sensible  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  when  it  passes  over 
the  fixed  stars.  Many  of  the  dark  parts  of  (he  moon,  particularly  the 
part  called  Nure  CTtsium.  apiifar  In  bo  covered  with  a  flinil,  which 
may  probably  be  more  transparent  and  less  dense  than  water,  as  ibe 
form  of  the  rocks  ind  craters  beneath  it  are  seen,  but  not  so  distinctly 
as  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the  moon's  surfiice.  To  examine  the  moon 
with  a  reference  to  its  external  structure,  the  defining  power  of  the 
telescope  should  be  of  the  first  quality,  sufficient  to  show  the  projec- 
Uons  of  the  outer  illuminated  limb  as  distinctly  as  they  appear  when 
the  moon  is  passing  over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  during  a  solar  eclipse. 
With  such  a  telescope,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  light  and  of  magni- 
fying power,  almost  every  part  of  the  moon's  surface  appears  vol- 
canic, containing  craters  of  enormous  magnitude  end  vast  depth  :  the 
shelving  rocks,  and  the  different  internal  ridges  within  them,  mark  the 
stations  at  which  the  lava  has  stood  and  formed  a  floor  during  differ- 
ent eruptions  ;  while  the  volcanic  cones  in  some  of  the  craters  res^- 
ble  those  formed  within  the  crater*  of  modern  volcanoes. 

The  largest  volcanic  mountain  on  the  southern  limb  of  the  mmmi 
(called  by  some  astronomers  Tycho,  and  by  others  Mount  Sinai,)  like 
the  largest  volcanic  mountain  on  the  earth,  Chimborazo,  and  like 
Mont  a'Or  and  the  Puy  de  Dome  in  Auvergne,  has  no  deep  crater  on 
its  summit.  There  are,  indeed,  the  outlines  of  the  crater,  but  it  is 
nearly  filled  up  ;  while,  from  the  foot  of  this  lunar  monntain,  diverg- 
ing streams  of  lava  How  in  different  directions,  to  the  distance  of  six 
hundred  miles.     The  largest  currents  of  lava,  from  lofty  volcanoes  on 


the  earth,  generally  issue  from  their  flanks.  The  longest  known  cor^ 
rent  of  modem  lara  is  in  Iceland — ^it  extends  sixty  miles ;  but  the  vol- 
canoes in  that  island  bear  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  lanar 
volcanoes. 

Geologists  who  are  reluctant  to  admit  the  extensive  agency  of  fire 
on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  would  have  their  difficulties  re- 
moved, were  they  to  study  attentively  the  surface  of  the  moon  with  a 
powerful  telescope ;  for  there  we  see  the  entire  hemisphere  of  a  plan-' 
etary  body  subjected  to  the  agency  of  volcanic  fire. 

Since  my  return  from  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  I  have 
frequently  amused  myself  in  comparing  the  structure  of  parts  of  the 
moon's  surface  with  that  of  the  volcanic  districts  in  central  France  $ 
and  I  could  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  summits  of  many 
volcanic  mountains  in  the  moon,  which  reflect  so  much  more  light 
than  the  other  parts,  are,  like  those  in  Auvergne,  composed  of  rocka 
analogous  to  white  pumice  or  trachyte.  I  have  suggested  these  hints^ 
to  direct  the  attention  of  geologists  and  astronomers  to  our  attendant 
planet  Is  it  inhabited  ?  Is  it  passing  to  a  habitable  state  T  or  doe* 
it  present  the  ruins  of  a  former  habitable  globcf  torn  by  the  porwer* 
ful  agency  of  volcanic  fire  f  Its  appearance  seems  most  to  agree  with 
the  latter  condition.  Perhaps  the  perfection  to  which  telescopes  are 
advancing  on  the  Continent  may  enable  astronomers,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, to  answer  these  questions. 


ORBICULAR    PORPHYRY   AND   ORBICULAR    GRANITE    OF  CORSICA^ 

These  are  two  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  rocks ;  bat  little  is 
known  respecting  their  relation  with  other  rocks  in  that  island.  Ac- 
cording to  specimens  of  considerable  size,  which  I  have  before  me, 
this  porphyry  is  composed  of  compact  felspar>  varying  in  colour  from 
a  greenish  to  a  reddish  brown.  The  globules  vary  in  diameter  from 
one  third  of  an  inch  to  three  inches.  The  most  perfectly  formed  glob- 
ules have  a  small  globule  in  the  centre  of  each,  from  which  ranges  of 
minute  globules  diverge,  giving  to  the  large  globules  the  appearance  of 
a  radiated  diverging  structure,  more  or  less  regular.  In  the  smaller 
globules  there  are  concentric  circles,  which  disappear  in  the  larger 
ones,  except  near  their  superficies.  The  paste  in  which  these  glob- 
ules are  iml>eddcd  contains  also  minute  globules  of  lighter  coloured 
felspar,  variously  arranged.  The  larger  globules  are  some  of  them 
elongated,  as  if  they  had  been  in  fusion.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  G. 
Watt  on  basalt  (see  page  146)  elucidate  the  formation  of  orbicular  por- 
phyry. 

The  globular  structure  was  probably  developed  during  the  semili- 
quefaction  of  the  mass,  which  formed  globules,  instead  of  perfect  crys- 
tals, as  in  common  porphyry.  The  globules  m  the  Corsican  porphy- 
ry can  be  easily  detached  from  the  mass.  Common  porphyry,  in 
which  the  imbedded  felspar  occurs  in  rounded  spots,  is  called  Vario- 
lite. 

The  orbicular  granite  of  Corsica  is  better  know  in  this  conntry :  it 
is  a  finely  granitic  rock,  composed  of  white  felspar  and  blackish  grtCB 
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honiblciide,  with  graina  of  quarlz.  In  lliis  rock  are  numeroua  globule* 
composeil  of  coiioentric  coala  of  liornblcnde  hiiU  felspar,  varying  in  Ji- 
amcter  from  une  inch  to  three  or  four  inches.  In  ihe  centre  of  c*ch 
globule  there  Is  a  parlicle  of  hornblende.  The  globules  appear  inii- 
maiely  united  with  the  rock  in  which  ihey  are  imbedded,  and  cannot  be 
detached  from  it.  The  orbicular  penile  lakes  a  more  e»eB  pol»h 
than  the  porphyry,  and  is  one  of  the  most  bcntitiful  granitic  rocks. 


ON    FREBHWATEH   FORXATKINB. 

Dr.  HACcrLLoca  has  claimed  the  merit  of  being  the  first  wrHer 
Irho  direeted  the  attention  of  geologists  tn  the  circumstance,  that  some 
apecies  of  marine  animals  can  Ufc  when  removed  into  fresh  water. 
But,  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  I8IA  (p.  4GI  and 
402),  I  staled  my  opinion  that  the  evidence  of  certain  species  of  ahelli 
1>eing  marine,  or  freshwater,  rested  ud  too  clight  a  foiindolinn  :  and 
that  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Leckie  of  a  circumstance  which  proved  that 
marine  animals  hace  greater  facilities  of  adaptation  than  nalumlisls 
generally  suppose. 

"The  lake  ofLentini  in  Sicily  is  slocked  with  a  sea  fiih  culled  the 
Cefalo — aspecicsof  mullet  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  thrown 
ioio  the  fresh  water  of  the  lake,  where  they  not  only  live,  but  increase 
greatly  in  size  and  improve  in  flavour,  and  are  a  considerable  article 
of  luxury  in  the  island.  This  lake  has  no  communication  with  ibe 
sea,  and  is  chiefly  filled  with  rain  water." 

The  evidence  of  certain  geological  formations  being  marine  or 
freshwater,  cannot  rest  securely  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  few  species 
of  marine  or  freehwaier  !*hel!s,  but  on  the  general  character  of  the  as- 
aemblage  of  organic  remains.  If  shells  belonging  to  species  or  gene* 
ra  that  are  known  at  present  as  inhabilanis  of  rivers  or  lakes,  occur 
with  abundant  remains  of  terrestrial  animals  and  vegetables  in  partic- 
ular strata,  and  no  marine  species  are  mixed  with  them,  we  can  have 
little  doubt  ihal  such  strata  were  deposited  in  fresh  water  :  nor  would 
the  freshwater  origin  of  the  strata  be  invalidated  by  the  admixture  of 
a  few  individuals  of  marine  species  ;  because  we  might  wilh  probabil- 
ity infer,  either  that  the  animals  were  capable  of  living  in  fresh  water, 
or  ihat  they  had  been  drifted  by  high  tides  or  inundations.  The  char- 
acter of  the  formation  must  be  taken,  as  before  mentioned,  from  ihil 
of  the  assemblage  of  organic  remains. 


The  remarkable  intermixture  of  human  bones  with  those  of  bears, 
in  the  cavern  of  Miallet,  in  the  department  of  Gard  (see  p.  307.,)  bas 
received  further  elucidation  by  a  subsequent  examination  of  H.  Tea- 
«er,  of  which  an  account  was  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
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France,  November,  1831.  The  opening  of  the  cavern  is  situated  on 
the  steep  declivity  of  a  rock  of  magnesian  limestone,  subordinate  to 
lias ;  it  is  about  27  feet  in  height,  and  13  feet  in  breadth.  The  floor 
of  the  cavern,  at  some  distance  from  the  entrance,  rises  so  rapidly  to 
the  roof,  that  it  is  difficult  to  stand  upon  it.  The  soil  is  composed  of 
dolomitic  sand,  more  or  less  intermixed  with  a  greasy  mud,  and  cov- 
ered, in  some  parts,  with  stalagmite.  About  170  feet  from  the  en- 
trance, on  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  floor,  under  a  bed  of  sandy 
mud  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches  thick,  human  bones  are  found  in 
abundance :  they  are  very  fragile  and  light,  and  intermixed  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery.  The  grrotto  divides  into  several  low  tunnels  {bayaux.) 
M.  Tessier  crawled  along  some  of  these  descending  tunnels,  and  found 
numerous  bones  of  bears  intermixed  with  those  of  men  and  infants, 
among  dolomitic  sand.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  he 
mentions  is,  that  bones  of  bears  are  incrusted  with  mud,  and  attached 
to  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  This  proves  that  the  cavern  had  been  filled 
with  bone  mud  (limon  a  ossemens)  by  the  violent  action  of  water, 
otherwise  the  bones  of  bears  that  inhabited  the  cavern  would  all  have 
been  found  at  the  bottom.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  cavern  was 
originally  inhabited  by  bears,  and  afterwards  inundated  by  mud  and 
water;  that,  at  a  later  epoch,  it  became  the  residence  or  sepulchre  of 
a  rude  people ;  but  was  subjected  to  a  second  inundation,  which  drift- 
ed the  bones  of  bears  and  men  into  the  distant  low  passages.  At  a 
still  later  period,  the  cavern  had  been  occasionally  used  for  a  sepul- 
chre by  the  Romans,  as  a  skeleton,  with  a  lamp  and  bracelets,  were 
discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  floor.  M.  Tessier  says,  that  the  river 
Gardon,  before  it  had  excavated  its  present  deep  bed,  might  have  oc- 
casionally caused  great  inundations,  which  filled  the  cavern  with  wa- 
ter. Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  respecting  the  former  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cavern  of  Miallet,  the  bones  attached  to  the  roof  prove  the 
agency  of  water,  and  sufficiently  explain  the  cause  by  which  the  re« 
mains  of  bears  and  men  may  have  been  intermixed. 
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SUPPLEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

An  ouUioe  of  the  annual  course  of  geological  lectures  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, was  annexed  to  the  former  American  edition  of  this  work,  pub- 
lished in  18S9,  and  was  designed,  primarily,  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
That  short  tract,  including  important  additions  to  facts  and  some  modi- 
fications of  opinion  in  regard  to  theory,  would  have  been  revised  and 
annexed  to  the  present  edition,  had  not  the  principal  work  been  so 
much  augmented  by  the  author,  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  make  it 
materially  larger. 

An  elementary  treatise,  presenting  a  copious,  but  condensed,  gener- 
alization of  the  geology  of  this  continent,  and  sustained  by  numerous 
and  precise  facts,  i.^  a  desideratum. 

Mr.  Maclurc,  many  years  ago,  led  the  way  by  a  masterly  sketch, 
covering  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  and  of  some  of  the  adja- 
cent provinces  and  islands. 

Professor  Eaton  has  given  us  many  valuable  facts,  relating,  princi- 
pally, to  the  state  of  New  York  and  to  New  England ;  and  recently, 
Professor  Hitchcock,  with  the  advantage  of  all  the  lights  held  out  by 
his  predecessors,  has  ably  detailed,  in  an  octavo  volume,  the  geology 
of  Massachusetts. 

We  have  many  good  memoirs  on  particular  districts ;  they  are  to 
be  found  in  scientific  journals,  in  books  of  travels,  especially  of  the 
scientific  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  American  government,  in  the 
transactions  of  It^amed  societies,  in  detached  publications,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  newspapers.  These  materials  arc  of  great  value ; 
but  much  more  must  be  done  before  they  will  be  sufliciently  copious 
to  enable  some  master  spirit  to  reduce  the  whole  subject  to  order,  and 
thus  to  give  a  full  and  digested  account  of  American  geologj-.  Foreign 
geologists  will  do  us  the  justice  to  remember,  that  our  field  is  vast, 
while  our  laborers  are  comparatively  few,  and  they  are,  generally,  men 
occupied  by  other  pursuits ;  this  country  is  rarely  explored  by  those 
whom  fortune  leaves  at  ease  to  follow  a  favorite  pursuit.  The  learn- 
ed leisure  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England,  is  here  almost  un- 
known, and  our  most  efficient  cultivators  of  science  are  also  laborers 
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in  other  fields.  Still,  when  we  remember  that  geology,  bs  s  regular 
science,  i«,  ia  eveiy  country  of  Europe,  of  recent  origin  ;  and  Oiai. 
in  the  United  Sutes,  most  of  its  early  cultiTators  are  still  on  the 
elage,  we  have  great  reason  to  take  courage  and  work  on. 

On  the  present  occ&sion,  we  will  annex  some  remarks  on  the  ualute 
of  geological  evidence,  and  its  consistency  with  sacred  history,  iDKking 
use  of  some  portions  of  the  "Outline." 

Statement  of  tfie  auiject. 

By  some,  this  discussion  may  perhaps  be  now  regarded  as  ubso- 
lete.  In  the  minds  of  well  instructed  geologists,  this  ia  probabty,  la 
a  great  extent,  true.  Still,  the  Vindicia:  Geologieic  and  the  Keliquir 
DiluviDOK  of  Professor  Buckland,  the  Preliminary  Discourse  to  Mbu- 
tell's  first  volume  oD  the  Geology  of  Sussex,  that  of  Thillipt  in  his 
Geology  of  Yorkshire,  that  of  Conybeare  and  Phillips  in  their  Outline 
of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  some  of  the  lectures  of  Cn- 
Tier,  and,  of  late,  the  Geology  of  Dr.  Ure,  the  Mosaic  and  Mineral 
Geology  of  Penn  and  of  Iliggins,  besides  the  distinct  work  of  Choii- 
bard,  "Oilrant  la  concordance  dcs  faits  historiques  avec  les  fails  geo- 
logiques,"  and  various  others  of  earlier  date,  sufficiently  prove,  that 
ihe  subject  is  not  iiuite  at  rest  in  Europe. 

In  this  country,  the  cultivation  of  scientific  geology  is  of  so  recent 
B  dale,  that  many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  well  educated  people 
are  strangers  even  to  its  elemcnlb;  arc  unacquainted  wiili  its  Bmaring 
store  of  facts,  and  are  startled,  when  any  other  geological  epochs  are 
spoken  of  than  iJie  creation  and  the  deluge,  recorded  in  the  penta- 
teuch.  But,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  are  innumerable  and  de- 
cisive proofs  of  successive  revolutions,  and  of  a  gradaal  progress  in 
the  course  of  geological  events,  implying,  on  the  whole,  a  regular 
order  in  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  planet,  interrupted  by  oc- 
casional disorder  and  convulsion.  These  events  necessarily  imply 
much  time,  and  cannot  be  referred,  exclusively,  to  any  course  of  dilu- 
vial action.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  upon  any  sound  principles 
of  philosophical  reasoning,  to  refer  to  this  cause,  the  extensive,  vari- 
ous and  interesting  class  of  facts,  relating  chiefly  to  the  consolidated 
rocks  composed  of  water-worn  ruins  and  fragmenis,  and  to  those  con- 
taining organized  remains,  in  a  mineralized  state,  entombed  in  tbe  firm 
strata  and  mountains.  This  is  a  vast  field  of  observation  and  instnic- 
tion,  and  it  is  less  known,  even  to  the  greater  number  of  intellectual 
persons,  than  almost  any  department  of  knowledge.  None  but  geo- 
logists study  it  wilh  diligence,  and  none  who  hare  not  made  themselves 
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mafiten  of  the  facts,  are  qualified  to  judge  of  their  importance  and  of 
their  bearingr.  The  subject  requires,  for  full  illustration,  the  study 
and  exhibition  of  a  great  mass  of  facts,  either  in  the  fields,  mines  and 
mountains,  or,  as  an  imperfect  substitute,  in  the  cabinet.  Persons 
who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  this  species  of  information,  are  destitute 
of  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject ;  they  can 
never  have  acquired  the  habit  of  comparing  one  fact  in  geology  with 
another,  and  of  thus  estimating  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
entire  planet.  On  the  subject  of  geology,  it  is,  therefore,  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  access,  to  many  minds,  otherwise  enlightened,  and  habitu- 
ated to  receive  and  weigh  evidence,  with  candor  and  intelligence. 
The  reason  obviously  is,  that  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  first 
elementary  conceptions ;  and  when  the  facts  are  stated,  if  they  are 
not  denied,  they  are  neglected,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with 
previous  and  habitual  impressions ;  thus  they  fail  to  make  the  im- 
pression on  the  mind  which  they  must  always  produce,  when  fully 
understood  and  realized. 

In  a  country  like  this,  where  the  moral  feeling  of  the  people  is 
identified  with  reverence  for  the  scriptures,  the  questions  are  often 
agitated : — When  did  the  g^^eat  series  of  geological  events  happen  T 
If  the  six  days  of  the  creation  were  insufficient  in  time,  and  the  events 
cannot  all  be  referred  to  a  deluge,  to  what  period  and  to  what  state 
of  things  shall  we  assign  them?  This  is  a  fair  topic  of  enquiry,  and 
demands  a  satisfactory  answer.  This  answer  is  given  by  the  whole 
series  of  geological  facts,  and  the  question  will  never  remain  of  doubt- 
ful issue  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  fully  studied  and  mastered 
them.  The  subject  of  geology  b  possessed  of  such  high  interest,  that 
it  will  not  be  permitted  to  slumber ;  it  will  proceed  with  increasing 
energy  and  success ;  a  great  number  of  powerful  minds  and  immense 
research  are  now  employed  upon  it,  and  many  collateral  branches  of 
science  are  made  tributary  to  its  progress.  Its  conclusions  have  been 
supposed  to  jar  with  the  scripture  history:  this  is  contemplated  with 
alarm  and  displeasure  by  some,  and  with  satisfaction  by  a  few ;  but 
there  is  no  cause  for  either  state  of  feeling:  the  supposed  disagrreement 
is  not  real ;  it  is  only  apparent.  It  is  founded  upon  the  popular  mis- 
take, that,  excepting  the  action  of  a  deluge  and  of  ordinary  causes  still 
in  operation,  this  world  was  formed  as  we  now  see  it,  and  that  aU  its 
immense  and  various  deposits  were  made  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
Both  these  are  fundamental  errors,  which  have  misled  both  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  and  are  still  extensiTely  prevalent  Although  the 
materials  were  created  by  almighty  power,  they  were  evidently  left 
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to  (he  operation  of  phyBical  la«ffs,  which  laws  also  affected,  more  or 
less,  liiR  fale  of  the  Tarious  races  of  plants  and  animals  that  were  cue- 
ccsHiiiely  called  into  existence.  But,  there  is  no  reason  tti  Mieve 
(hat  any  part  of  the  crust  of  liie  earth,  reaching  even  la  a  falhom- 
less  ileplh,  is  now  in  the  condition  in  wliich  it  was  tiriginally  made ; 
every  portion  has  been  worked  over  and  brought  into  new  formit. 
ond  tliese  changes  have  arisen  from  the  ac(ion  of  those  physical  laws 
which  the  Creator  establislied,  and  which  are  as  truly  his  work,  a^ 
the  matcriala  upon  which  they  operate.  The  amount  of  time  is  (he 
only  diflicultyi  and  (his  wilt  vanish  before  sn  enlarged  and  reasonable 
Ticw  of  (he  whole  subject,  taken  both  in  its  geological  aad  liisiorical 
bearings. 

NalvTC  of  the  evidence. 

The  evidence  is  the  same  which  is  readily  admitted  hs  satisfactory 
in  the  case  of  historical  Butiquities. 

Roman  coins,  weapons,  personal  ornament^;,  utensils,  baths,  roads, 
camps  and  military  walls,  and  defences  of  Tarious  kinds,  have  been 
frequently  discovered  in  Britain.  They  are  ascertained  to  be  Rnmui, 
by  their  resemblance  to,  or  identity  with,  the  acknowledged  produc- 
tions of  that  remarkable  people,  as  still  existing  in  I(aly  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  the  ancient  scat  of  their  dominion.  Had  Julius  Ce- 
sar and  the  other  Roman  hislorians  nnd  writers  been  silent  as  (o  the 
Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  and  as  to  the  Roman  dominion,  which, 
for  more  than  four  centuries,  existed  in  that  island;  a  till,  could  any 
one,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  hesitate  (o  believe,  that  the  Romans  had 
not  only  visited  Britain,  but  also  remained  there,  as  conquerors  and 
masters,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Had  all  historical  knowledge  of 
the  Romans  been  lost,  would  not  the  antiquary  who  examined  the 
relics  named  above,  and  who  also  extended  his  observations  to  other 
countries  where  similar  things  were  found,  with  perhaps  the  addition 
of  splendid  aqueducts,  and  temples,  and  amphitheatres,  all  evidenUy 
originating  from  one  and  the  same  people,  would  he  not,  without  hesi- 
tation, pronounce  them  to  have  been  highly  civilized,  warlike  and 
powerful ;  and  would  he  hesitate  to  assign  to  them  a  considerably 
high  antiquity. 

At  this  moment,  the  harrows  or  sepulchral  mounds,  some  of  them 
of  stupendous  size,  which  arc  so  frequent  in  some  parts  of  England, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  besides  similar  structures  in 
North  America,  with  the  stupendous  forts,  which,  in  Ohio  uid  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  western  states,  amaze  and  confound  the  obaerrer ; 
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these  things  enable  ns  to  realize  the  supposition  jast  made  respeetin^ 
the  Romans,  and  oblige  us  to  say,  that  all  these  structures  were  the 
work  of  unknown  races  of  men,  on  whose  history  even  tradition 
sheds  not  a  ray  of  light. 

It  is  easy  to  make  the  case  still  stronger.  When,  in  1738,  the 
Workmen,  in  excavating  a  well,  struck  upon  the  theatre  of  Hercula* 
neum,  which  had  reposed,  for  seventeen  centuries,  beneath  the  lava 
of  Vesuvius;  when,  subsequently,  (1760,)  Pompeii  was  disencum* 
bered  of  its  volcanic  ashes  and  cinders,  and  thus  two  cities  wer* 
brought  to  light;  had  history  been  quite  silent  respecting  their  ex- 
istence,  as  it  was  respecting  their  destruction  ;*  would  not  all  obser- 
vers  say,  and  have  not  all  actually  said, — ^here  are  the  works  of 
man,  his  temples,  his  forums,  his  amphitheatres,  his  tombs,  hit  tfao^ 
of  traffic  and  of  arts,  his  houses,  furniture,  pictures,  and  personal  or* 
naments,  his  streets,  with  their  pavements  and  wheel-marks,  worn  in 
the  solid  stone,  his  coins,  his  grinding  mills,  his  very  wine  and  food, 
bis  dungeons,  with  skeletons  of  the  prisoners  chained  in  their  awful 
solitudes,  and  here  and  there  a  victim,  who,  although  at  liberty,  wa* 
overtaken  by  the  fiery  storm. 

Because  the  soil  had  formed,  and  grass  and  trees  had  grown,  and  svO- 
cessive  generations  of  men  had  unconsciously  walked,  toiled,  or  buUt 
their  houses,  over  the  entombed  cities ;  and  because  they  were  cover- 
ed by  lava  or  cinders,  does  any  one  hesitate  to  admit,  that  they  were 
once  real  cities,  that  they  stood  upon  what  was  then  the  upper  sur- 
face, that  their  streets  once  rang  with  the  noise  of  business,  and  their 
halls  and  theatres  with  the  voice  of  pleasure;  and  that,  in  an  evil  hour, 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  and  their  name 
and  place  blotted  out  from  the  earth  and  forgotten. 

All  this  is  legibly  read  by  every  observer,  and  all  agree  in  the  con- 
elusions  to  be  drawn.  When  moreover,  the  traveller  of  the  present 
day  sees  the  cracks  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  and  ob- 
serves that  some  of  them  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular 
and  have  been  pointed,  and  plastered,  and  shored  up  with  props,  lie 
learns,  that  the  fatal  convulsion  was  not  the  first,  and  that  the  doom- 
ed towns,  must  have  been  before  shaken  on  their  foundations,  by  the 
throes  of  the  laboring  earth. 

To  establish  all  this,  it  is  of  no  decisive  importance  that  scholars 
have  gleaned,' here  and  there,  a  fragment  from  ancient  Roman  classics, 

«  In  the  histories  of  those  times,  it  is  only  said,  in  general  terms,  that  cities  and 
villages  were  overwhelmed. 

50 


Hu^r 
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tu  show  thai  such  cities  once  existed ;  and  that  they  were  probaUy 
overthrown  by  the  eruption  of  the  year  79  of  the  ChrislisD  en, 
which  gave  occasion  lor  the  interesting  letter  of  the  youoger  Pliny. 
describing  the  death  of  hJa  uncle,  while  observing  ih^  volcanic  storm 
which  proved  fatal  to  him.  In  such  cases,  the  coiRcidcuces  of  his- 
torical and  otlier  writings  and  the  gleamngs  of  tradition  are  tndcfld 
valuable  and  gratifying,  and  are  of  great  utility  in  fixing  not  only 
iho  order,  but  the  time  of  the  events ;  but,  (he  nature  of  ilie  cata»- 
Irophe,  which  buried  the  devoted  cities,  is  perfectly  intelligible  frcHn 
(he  appearances  themselves,  and  needs  no  historical  confirmaliun. 
Ho  man  ever  imagined  that  Hertulaneum  and  Pompeii,  were  created 
where  we  now  find  their  inius;  no  one  liazards  (he  coujccture  timt 
they  are  a  lusus  nalurii',  but  all  uuile  in  giving  an  explanation  coau»- 
tent,  alike,  with  geology,  history  and  common  sense. 

Application  of  the  Evidence. 

In  the  same  manner  then,  wo  reason  respecUng  the  physial  phe- 
nomena of  our  planet. 

It  iafull  of  crystals  and  crystallized  rocks;  it  is  replete  wiib  the  en- 
tombed remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  from  entire  trees  to  liehena, 
fuel  and  ferns — from  coal  beds  to  mere  impressions  of  plants;  it  u 
stored  with  animals  from  the  minutest  shell  6sh  to  gigantic  reptiles ; 
it  is  chequered  with  fragments,  from  line  uand  ((>  enunnous  blocks  of 
■tone ;  it  exhibits  in  the  materials  of  its  solid  strata,  every  degree  of 
attrition,  from  the  slightest  abrasion  of  a  sharp  edge  or  angle,  tc  the 
perfect  rounding  which  produces  globes  and  spheroidal  forms  of  ex- 
quisite finish :  it  abounds  with  dislocations  and  fractures ;  with  in- 
jections and  fillings  up  of  fissures  with  foreign  rocky  matter;  with 
elevations  and  depressions  of  strata,  in  every  position,  from  horizon- 
tal to  vertical ;  it  is  covered  with  the  wreck  and  ruins  of  its  upper 
surface  ;  and  Anally,  its  ancient  fires,  sometimes  for  variable  periods, 
dormant  and  relenting,  have  never  been  extinguished,  but  still  strag- 
gle for  an  exit,  through  its  two  hundred  vulcanic  mouths.  The  pres- 
ent  crust  is  only  the  result  of  the  conllicting  energies  of  physical  for- 
ces, governed  by  fixed  laws  ;  its  changes  began,  from  the  dawn  of  the 
ereation,  and  they  will  not  cease  till  its  materials  and  its  physical  laws 
are  annihilated. 

Instances. 

They  are  innumerable,  and  arc  every  where  at  hand ;  every  sys- 
tem of  geology  unfolds  thcoi  our  author's  preceding  volume  ia  rich  in 
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such  facts  and  it  remains  only  to  illustrate  our  position  by  a  few  ex- 
amples, in  general,  not  novel,  but  duly  connected,  to  sustain  the 
argument. 

Fossil  Fish  of  31ount  Bolca. 

The  beautiful  fossil  fish*  more  than  100  species  of  which  are  found 
in  marly  limestone,  in  Mount  Bolca,  near  Verona  in  Italy,  inform  us 
that  they  were  once  living  and  active  beings ;  just  before  those  hills 
were  deposited,  and  when  the  waters  stood  over  the  place  where  the 
fish  were  entombed,  in  the  bottoin  of  the  sea,  the  rock  which  con- 
tains their  skeletons  wart  formed  anrand  them,  doubtless  in  the  state 
of  a  calcareous  sediment ;  this  calcareous  stratum  was  then  over- 
whelmed by  a  submarine  eruption  of  molten  rock,  and  the  heat  was 
not  communicated  through  the  bad  conducting  substance  of  the  marl 
to  the  destruction  of  the  organic  forms ;  then  again,  and  still  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  calcareous  rock  was  formed  anew  with  its 
enclosed  fish ;  again  the  molten  rock  flowed  over  the  calcareous  marl 
and  so  on  in  several  successions.  But  this  is  not  all ;  this  remark- 
able formation  is  now  several  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  the  nearest 
sea,  and  it  rises  1200  feet  above  it  It  is  plain  then,  not  only  that  the 
whole  was  successively  formed  beneath  the  ocean,  but  that  the  hiU, 
with  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  was  raised  afterwards  by  sub- 
terranean power,  and  that  the  surrounding  waters  have  also  retired 
and  have,  ages  since,  left  only  dry  land. 

Organic  Remains  in  Early  Rocks, 

In  very  early,  and  often  deeply  seated  rocks,  coming  immediately 
after  the  primitive  and  usually  called  the  transition,  we  find  the  first 
traces  of  organized  beings ;  the  perfect  impresses  of  plants,  with  the 
earliest  coal,  and  both  the  impresses  and  the  entire  mineralized  bodies 
of  millions  of  animals ;  the  deposition  of  these  rocks  was  therefore 
cotemporary  with  or  subsequent  to,  the  creation  and  propagation  of 
the  organized  beings  whose  impresses,  or  whose  forms  they  contain, 
and  it  is  selfevident,  that  these  rocks  could  not  have  been  deposited 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  included  in  them. 

Both  the  plants  and  animals  lived  and  died  at  or  near  the  places 
where  they  are  found  entombed  in  the  rocks ;  for  in  most  instances, 
they  present  {ew  or  no  marks  of  violence,  or  of  accident ;  their  del- 


*  Of  which  there  are  splendid  specimens  ia  the  cabinet  of  Yale  College. 
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icste  parts  are,  ofteD,  perreclly  preseTved  ;  animalii,  whh  all  ihcir 
organs  CDtirc,  and  plants  with  iheir  fibres  and  leaves  in  full  expanaun. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  find  one  slratum  with  its  included 
mineializcd  organic  bodies  entire,  and  a  contiguous  one  having  them 
more  or  less  broken,  mutilated  and  diapcrsod. 

Both  the  planu  and  animals,  belong  generally  to  races  which  are 
no  longer  found  ah vc,  or  i(  anatugotis  races  exiel,  they  are  rcUied 
to  the  aneient  ones,  rather  by  generic  than  hy  ^pecifie  chnraclcra. 
These  ancient  animals,  are  commonly  cither  zouphylea  or,  shell  fish ; 
always  having  a  simple  structure,  and  in  many  instances,  ibey  wm 
destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  power  of  locomotion  ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever,  they  are  furnished  wiili  organs  for  that  purpose.  Madrejiorea 
and  encrinites,  could  move  very  little;  the  echinus,  found  abundant- 
ly in  the  chalk,  a  Tery  recent  rock  of  the  secondary  clas^,  moved 
ou  his  spine,  which  served  him  for  a.  foot,  and  some  of  the  early 
shell  fiah,  had  organs  to  enable  ihem  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  wa- 
ter. Sometimes,  rocks  rich  in  entombed  animal s,  occupy  great  dis- 
tricts of  country.  In  the  transition  marble  for  inslance,  ammals  repo- 
sing in  the  bowels  of  raonntains,  miles  from  day  Hght,  oden  form  a.\- 


:t  the  entire 
eODStitule  a  part  o 
owe  much  of  ihei: 
almost  in  absolute 
filling  up  the  void 

The  trilobile  is  o 
this  animal,  having  i 
body  like  a  lobster, 
times  expanded,  as 


nod  they  are  so  firmly  united  lo  the  rock,  a»  ta 
substance.  Many  of  the  arrhiteclurel  marbles 
luty  to  imhediled  animals,  myriscls  of  which  Iio 
lact ;  the  matter  of  the  rock  between  them,  only 
:d  by  their  angular  and  confused  poHtions. 
of  the  early  fossilized  and  imbedded  animals; 
his  back,  a  jointed  articulation,  could  bend  his 
nd  we  find  him  sometimes  doubled,  and  some- 
lies  io  the  rocks.' 


Possihh  Mode  of  Consolidation. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  marine  anitnsit, 
for  example,  the  crinoidea  that  fill,  more  or  less,  the  transition  Kmc- 
atone  of  (he  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  came  to  be  thus  entombed.  We  canool 


•  Grand  Irilobiies,  of  singnlar  size  and  perfcccion,  were  shown  me  by  the  Iste 
Mr.  John  Sherman,  at  Trealon  Falls,  near  tllka,  (New  York.)  nhcre  Ibey  were 
obtained.  Dr.  Eights,  of  Albany,  in  a  voyage  lo  New  Souih  Shetland,  found  (he 
Irilobile,  slitl  a  liriag  animiil.  Prof,  Greco,  of  Pliiladdphia,  hn^  illustrated  this 
inieresting  family  by  a  vnluablc  mono^'raph  and  admirable  models,  moulded  and 
colored,  ia  exact  lac  simile,  with  the  originals. 
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doubt  that  the  animals  receiTed  their  existence,  and  lived  and  died 
in  the  ocean,  and  that,  at  least  at  the  time  of  their  death  it  was  full 
of  calcareous  carbonate  either  in  solution  or  in  mechanical  sus- 
pension, or  both.*  When  they  died,  they  of  course  subsided  to  the 
bottom,  and  were  surrounded,  as  they  lay,  by  the  concreting  calcare* 
ous  matter.  Multitudes  of  them  were  present,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  in  all  the  confusion  of  accidental  position,  and  therefore  were 
enveloped,  just  as  we  find  them,  in  every  imaginable  posture ;  the  in- 
terstices were  filled  by  the  calcareous  deposit,  and  this  being  more  or 
less  chemically  dissolred,  produced  a  firm  sub-crystalline  mass,  a  sec* 
tion  of  which  shews  us  the  animals  sawn  through,  and  admitting  of  a 
polish,  like  the  rest  of  the  rock. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  our  common  clams  and  oysters,  that  lie 
in  the  mud  of  our  harbors  and  inlets,  were  to  become  solidified  into 
one  mass,  along  with  the  matter  which  envelopes  them,  the  case  would 
not  be  dissimilar ;  only  they  would  be  enveloped  in  earthy,  instead  of 
crystalline  matter,  and  the  rock  formed  from  it  would  be  referred  to 
the  most  recent  secondary,  or  to  the  tertiary,  unless  its  texture  were 
afterwards  altered  by  igneous  or  other  agencies. 

It  is  easily  understood,  also,  how  a  new  stratum,  either  of  the  same 
or  of  difierent  constitution,  may  be  deposited  upon  a  previous  one  $ 
and  with  it,  the  bodies  of  the  animals  that  lived  and  died  in  the  fluid ; 
and  these  might  be  the  same  animals  with  those  of  a  previous  stratum, 
or  of  a  difierent  speciee  or  genus,  it  being  understood  that,  in  the  case 
of  marine  animals,  each  successive  stratum  was,  in  its  turn,  the  bot> 
tom  of  the  then  ocean,  and  also  the  upper  or  last  consolidated  layer 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  it  then  was  at  that  place.f 

As  we  have  no  direct  hbtorical  evidence  to  the  facts,  it  ia  impossi- 
ble to  say,  precisely,  what  circumstances  would  determine  ffie  watera 
to  deposit,  difierent  things  at  difierent  times,  for  instance  at  one  peri- 
od, a  stratum  of  limestone,  with  madrepores  and  encrinites,  and  al 
another,  one  of  breccia  or  sandstone,  with  bivalve  or  univalve  shells. 

With  respect  to  marine  and  aquatic  animals,  the  waters  appear  to 
have  been,  at  difierent  periods,  adapted  to  the  support  of  dififerent  ra- 
ces, and  thus  their  remains  became  successively  solidified ;  not  imply- 


*  The  eniption  of  a  vast  calcareous  sediment,  by  sabmarine  igneous  agency, 
which  some  have  supposed  in  the  case  of  chalk,  is  hardly  admissible  here,  as  the 
transition  limestones  does  not  corresponds  with  the  usual  appearance  of  mechaa- 
ical  deposits. 

t  A  similar  course  of  reasoning,  will  apply  to  fresh  water  deposits. 
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in^,  howev»,  the  enllrc  eitincllon  of  all  the  animals  of  a  partitulor 
race;  a  iDultitiiilc  were  entombed,  at  is  proved  by  their  remains,  but 
thespeciea  often  survired;  in  the  raesn  time,  new  races  were  created 
and  petriHcd  in  the  forming  rocks :  again  perhaps,  the  diminidwd 
nee  peopled  the  waiera  anew,  and  (beir  relics  were  solidified  in  anew 
deposition,  and  to  on  in  Guccession. 

Whether  animals  and  vegetables  were  deposited  in  the  ocenn,  or  in 
«eaa,  in  takes  rivers  or  esiuariea,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  If  all  the 
cauBCB  necessary  to  produce  the  events,  were  in  succeaaive  operation, 
they  might  follow  each  other  in  the  order  supposed ;  and  Uiat  lliia 
was  the  faet,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubled,  any  more  than  that  an 
edifice,  having  granite  for  its  foundation,  and  sandtitone  for  ilji  base- 
ment, and  marble  for  its  superstructure,  and  wood  for  its  roof,  and 
lead,  line  or  iron  for  its  covering  wag  actually  constructed  of  tbeee 
materials,  by  the  orchilect  and  connected  in  thai  order  by  tiis  intelli- 
gent design. 

The  great  truths  of  geology  are  few,  simple  and  toielligible ;  need- 
ing nothing  but  the  application  of  a  sound  judgment,  enlightened  hy 
acicnce,  to  the  accurate  observation  of  facts,  which  can  often  be  dis- 
tinctly observed,  and  the  order  of  ihcir  succession  ascertained,  whelV 
er  the  proKimate  causes  and  the  immediate  circumstances  can  be  dis- 
covered or  not. 

It  is  B  supposition,  nltoeelher  inadmissible,  and  unworthy  of  b  W- 
nous  answer,  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  races,  entombed  in  soeh 
profusion,  and  buried  often  under  entire  mountain  ranges,  or  firmly 
cemented  into  their  very  bosom,  were  created  as  we  find  them.  Ob 
the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  they  vere  once 
living  b^gs,  performing  the  part  belonging  to  their  respective  i«ees, 
and  that  Bt  their  death,  or  soon  after,  they  were  consolidated,  in  the 
then  concreting  and  forming  rocky  strata,  or  that  they  were,  in  vari- 
ous instances,  overwhelmed  by  igneous  or  diluvial  catastropbefl. 

Animal  Remains  in  Secondary  and  other  Rocks. 
The  older  secondary  rocks  often  abound  in  shells  of  molluscora 
animals,  principally  of  extinct  genera,  and  there  is  a  progression 
through  the  more  recent  strata,  exhibiting  a  greater  and  greater  ap- 
proximation towards  the  more  complicated  structure  of  the  most  per- 
fect animals ;  while  the  newer  rocks  of  this  class,  and  of  the  alrata 
that  lie  upon  them,  including  the  tertiary,  contain  reptiles,  fiah.  and 
even  birda,  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds. 
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Saurians  or  Lizards. 

Within  a  few  yean,  the  skeletons  or  disjointed  bones  of  some  Tery 
krge  oviparous  animals  of  the  Saurian  family,  namely,  ancient  croco- 
diles, the  ichthyosaurus  or  fish  lizard,  the  megalosaurus  or  great  li^ 
ard,  and  the  plesiosaurus,  have  been  found  in  the  recent  secondary 
rocks,  especially  of  England  and  France,  and  some  of  them  in  the 
tertiary. 

The  Megalosaurus  is  found  in  limestones  and  sandstones  lying 
higher  than  the  lias,  and  the  ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus  are  found 
also  in  many  of  the  strata  above,  and  in  some  of  those  below  that  rock* 

The  fossil  crocodile  appears  to  have  been,  anciently,  an  inhabitant 
of  fresh  water,  and  of  rivers,  as  at  present.  In  the  West  Indies,  ac- 
cording to  De  La  Beche,  the  crocodiles  frequent  muddy,  and  sometimes 
brackish  ponds ;  and  in  shallows,  they  often  remain  for  hours,  with 
the  tips  of  their  noses  out  of  water.  The  organization  and  habits  of 
crocodiles,  do  not  enable  them  to  contend  with  the  agitations  of  the 
sea,  which  they  shun.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  ichthyosaurus  would  enable  him  to  swim  in  the  waves. 

The  crocodile  has  been  continued,  perhaps,  from  the  new  red  sand- 
stone— certainly  from  the  lias,  to  the  present  time — and,  as  its  remains 
often  occur  in  the  interval,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  tolerably  constant 
inhabitant  of  our  globe. 

With  one  exception,  that  of  the  opossum,  found  in  the  Stonesfield 
slate,  near  Oxford,  (Eng.)  no  viviparous  vertebrated  animal  has  been 
found  below  the  chalk.*  The  Stonesfield  slate  belongs  to  the  oolitic 
series,  and  lies  below  the  chalk. 

The  remains  of  the  Saurians,  found,  within  a  few  years,  in  England, 
France,  and  other  countries,  indicate  animals  of  twenty,  forty,  fifty, 
and  seventy  feet  or  more  in  length.  They  were  generally  amphibi- 
ous, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  when  only  portions  of 
England  stood  out,  as  islands,  above  the  water,  these  enormous  ani- 
mals swam  and  sported  about,  in  the  inter-insular  waters  of  primitive 
Britain,  or  basked  upon  the  shores  of  its  seas  and  estuaries. 

Mr.  Mantell,  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  England,  has  described  another 
enormous  Saurian  animal,  the  Iguanodon,  (so  caUed  from  his  resem- 
blance to  the  Iguana  of  the  West  Indies ;)  it  was  an  herbivorous  rep- 
tile, and  appears  to  have  attained  the  length  of  seventy  feet  or  more 
with  a  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet.    Still,  his  remains  are  interred  in 

•  Unless  it  be  the  East  Windsor  animaL—Vide  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  11. 
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solid  ferrug;iDOUB  sandslone,  far  belov  the  chalk,  and  probablj  mors 
than  one  thousand  feet  beneath  the  upper  strata,  that  weie  nbo^ 
quenlJy  formed  over  him,  many  of  which  have  been  swept  awfty  by 
diluvial  action,  or  by  other  calaslrophca. 

In  July,  1832,  another  Saurian  was  discovered  in  [he  sandstone  of 
Tilgale  Forest.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Mantell,  in  his  late  work  on 
the  Geology  of  the  South  Elast  of  England,  and  a  plate  of  iu  boot* 
u  annexed.  The  reptile  is  named,  by  Mr.  Mantell,  the  Ht/lxosaunu, 
or  Wealden  Lizard.  Vertebra;,  ribs,  coracoids,  and  other  bones,  were 
found,  either  in  connexion  or  in  juxta-poei^on,  making  an  impoMog 
mass,  and  very  firmly  cemented  into  the  sandstone.  The  animal  ma 
gigantic,  but  its  exact  dimensiona  ore  not  giren ;  its  tail  is  suppoasd 
to  have  been  twenty  five  feet  long. 

The  vegetable  remains,  as  well  as  the  fishes  and  shells,  and  rolled 
■tones,  that  are  found  entombed  in  the  same  strata,  show  that  tJiey 
were  once  the  upper  surface  and  formed  part  of  a  vast  estuary,  which 
was  subsequently  buried  by  the  marine  formation  of  the  chalk  and  iu 
attendant  strata. 

Organized  Remains  in  very  recent  rocks. 

It  is  easily  understood,  why  no  land  quadrupeds  are  found  ia  fytn- 
aliens  earlier  than  the  tertiary.  Until  tins  period,  there  was  nal  dry 
land  enough  for  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  Wiien  they  were  created,  it 
was  evidently  a  period  more  advanced,  than  that  which  produced  the 
ancient  crocodiles;  more  land  was  uncovered,  but  a  multitude  ofnatD- 
ral  basins,  forming  lakes,  were  still  full  of  water,  and  as  the  strata 
which  they  now  present,  were  in  the  course  of  being  deposited,  T«ri- 
OUB  quadrupeds,  fortuitously  conveyed  into  the  water,  or  perhaps 
drowned  by  accident  or  by  partial  inundations,  became  buried  and 
solidified,  and  their  remains  are  now  found  in  the  baaina  of  Paris  and 
London,  and  of  the  I^le  of  Wight.  They  are  much  less  frequent, 
than  the.  marine  animal  remains  of  the  earlier  strata,  probably,  both 
because  the  animals  were  much  less  numerous,  and  because  the  dr> 
cumstonces  attending  their  existence  and  death,  were  far  less  iavon- 
ble  to  their  inhumation  and  preservation. 

Il  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  in  the  very  strsla  in  which  they 
are  contained,  the  relics  of  water-born  animals  are  very  numeroDS. 
It  is  believed,  by  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  whose  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  the  Paris  strata,  has  been  several  years  before  the  world,  that 
there  were  successive  periods,  in  which  marine  and  fresh-water  shells 
were,  alternately  and  euccessively,  produced  in  the  waters. 
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Trees  and  their  members,  and  eren  entire  forests  are  found  in  simi- 
lar situations. 

In  general,  the  bones  and  trees  are  not  mineralized,  but  are  rather^ 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  condition  of  grave  bones  or  ancient  wood« 

The  bones  could  not  be  found  in  the  older  strata,  as  the  animals 
were  evidently  not  in  existence  when  those  strata  were  deposited* 
Much  less  could  we  expect  to  find  human  bones  in  them,  for  man 
was  not  created  tUl  the  eardi  was  reduced  to  order,  and  many  genera^ 
tious  of  animals  and  plants,  had  lived  and  died ;  depositing  their  re* 
mains  in  the  rocks,  whose  formation  was  contemporaneous  or  immedi- 
ately subsequent,  or  whose  materials  were  accumulated,  by  catastro* 
phes  that  also  overwhelmed  the  organized  beings* 

The  relics  of  phmts,  (the  coal  formations  excepted,)  are  far  leaf 
numerous  than  those  of  animals.  It  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  their 
creation  should  have  been  successive,  and  associated  with  difiSsrenft 
rock  formations,  and  when  the  same  plants  occur  in  repetitions  of  the 
same  or  of  different  formations,  their  seeds  or  roots  might  have  been 
preserved,  and  transported  from  other  places,  by  the  waters  or  other 
causes. 

That  state  of  things  which  attended  a  particular  rocky  deposition^ 
may  have  been  such,  when  the  same  kind  of  rock  came  to  be  depos- 
ited again,  as  to  favor  the  production  of  the  same  animal  or  vegetable 
races  from  the  germs,  seeds,  roots  or  individuals  that  had  been  pre- 
served. 

In  the  same  latitudes,  there  is  now,  on  the  earth,  a  great  regularity 
in  the  vegetable  species,  and  in  a  less  rigorous  degree,  in  the  animal 
races. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  creation  of  animals  and 
plants  was  successive ;  not  by  equivocal  generation — ^not  by  atomic 
action,  but  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty. 

Early  animals — vx)od — trees — coal. 

Among  the  primitive  rocks  there  are  no  traces  of  vegetation,  any 
more  than  of  animal  life.  But  we  repeat  in  this  connexion,  that  we 
no  sooner  reach  the  transition  rocks,  than  both  animals  and  plants 
begin  to  appear ;  the  animals,  however,  are  marine,  and  are  vastly 
more  numerous  than  the  plants.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
plants  appeared  until  there  were  shores,  and  even  marine  plants  must 
have,  in  general,  points  of  attachment  in  shallow  waters*  . 
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Auording  to  Mr.  De  La  Bcchc,  wood  and  terreKlrial  planli  arc 
fouDil  in  most  rocks,  frnm  ilit  oUi  red  sanilslone  upwards,  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  order  of  rockn  immedlalcly  beneolli,  i.  e.  the  tranailion  i  proT- 
ing  that  dry  land  miisl  have  existed,  more  or  less,  prcTivus  U>,  or  U 
the  tlmo  of  ifao  formalion  o(  most  of  these  rocks.  We  may  suppo«^ 
therefore,  thai  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers,  existed  nlso. 

Arboreaeent  plants,  and  their  branches  and  roots,  are  often  foDMl 
in  the  coal  formations,  anil  in  their  Bandslones,  &c.  which  prorea  that 
the  ^^nlic  vogelablca  were  someiimes  embraceil  in  ihoae  dcponilioDc 

It  would  appear,  from  the  relics  of  the  periods  immediately  tuo 
cccdnig  the  tran<^ition  rocks,  lliat  vegetation  had  incrcaM-d  prodijrioua- 
]y  upon  the  e.irth,  and  that  there  were  even  IreeitaDd  forosU  upon 
those  parts  of  the  eurfaec  tliut  had  become  Rtiflicicnlly  dr^'. 

Bituminous  coal,  belonging  to  llie  era  of  the  enrtJer  Eecoudary, 
tr,  as  now  agreed,  to  the  trani^itinn,  accma  to  have  been  formed,  u 
there  ia  great  reason  to  believe,  frura  Hiibioerged  anjl  iahnmeii  *e^e- 
lables,  ehiefly  of  cryptogamniis  plants,  whoae  vestiges  are  «o  Oumcr- 
ons  in  the  coal  mines. 

Coal,  being  peculiarly  limited  in  Its  relations,  and  oflcD  coBt^tlaei) 
Id  basins,  it  seems  probable,  that  it  frpncrBlly  aroee  from  hical  circvra- 
flttnees,  with  all  its  alternating  and  attendant  strata  of  phales,  sand- 
aloDFS,  limcstODCi),  clavR,  iron  ores,  pudding- atones,  &c. ;  and.  ■■  three 
depositions  are  nfien  repeated  several  limcit,  in  the  same  coat  lasin, 
and  the  mines  are  occasionally  worked  to  a  great  depth,  (ev«i  to 
twelve  hundred  feet,  in  some  places  in  England,]  il  is  plain  that  no 
sadden  and  transient  event,  like  a  deluge,  could  have  produced  soeb 
deposits,  although  it  nii^lit  bury  wood  and  trees,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  might  approximate  to  the  condition  of  Ugnitc  or  bitumioiied, 
or  partially  mineruIizcJ  wood,  which  is  often  found  under  ciicumstao- 
ces  indicating  a  diluvial  origin.* 

Edrly  existence  of  trees. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  plants  which  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  coal  were  generally  succulent,  wilh  little  or  no  firm  woody 
fibre.  Il  appears,  however,  from  two  memoirs  by  II.  W'itharo,  Esq. 
of  Edinburgh,  that  large  trees,  strongly  resembling  the  Norway  fir 
and  the  yew  tree,  existed,  even  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  great 
bituminous  eoal-Geld  of  the  LoChians,  around  Edinburgh.  Near  thai 
city,  in  1824),  a  fossil  tree  was  discovered,  three  feet  in  diameter  at  il<t 


S.;.- Am.  Jour  Vul.  XXV,  p.  1(H 
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btse  and  thirty  six  feet  long,  lying  nearly  horizontally  between  the 
strata  of  sandstone.  Its  composition  was  carbonate  of  lime  60,  oxide 
of  iron  18,  carbon  0,  aluminc  10. 

Another  fossil  tree  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the  quarry  of 
Craigleith,  near  Edinburgh,  whose  geological  position  is  in  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  and  considerably  below  the  great  coal  basin  of  the  Lo- 
thians.  Its  elevation  is  seventy  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  its  roots  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  quarry.  The  length  of  the 
stem  was  forty  seven  feet — a  large  branchless  trunk — in  some  parts 
much  flattened,  so  as  to  afford  an  elliptical  section.  At  the  largest 
place,  its  diameter  was  five  feet  by  two,  and  at  the  smallest,  nineteen 
inches  by  sixteen.  Its  branches,  and  many  feet  of  its  top,  are  gone ; 
it  was  probably  sixty  feet  long,  and  the  incumbent  mass  of  sandstone 
appears  to  have  been  one  hundred  feet  thick ;  the  bark  is  converted 
into  coal.  The  composition  of  this  tree  is,  carbonate  of  lime  62, 
carbonate  of  iron  33,  carbon  5,  with  the  sp.  gr.  2.87.    It  was  a  conifera. 

In  the  great  coal-field  of  the  North,  in  Britain,  fossil  plants  are  usu- 
ally found  lying  parallel  to  the  strata,  but  much  broken  and  compress- 
ed, and  their  parts  scattered  ;  but  some  vigorous  plants,  generally  Si- 
gillariae,  appear  to  have  been  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  torrents  and 
to  remain  in  their  natural  position. 

It  results  from  Mr.  Witham's  discoveries,  that  plants  with  their  or- 
gans of  fructification  apparent,  (gymnospermous  phanerogamic,)  arc 
much  more  frequent  in  the  coal  formations  than  has  been  imagined, 
and  that  proper  trees,  of  true  ligneous  fibre  and  of  great  size,  existed 
even  earlier  than  the  bituminous  coal.* 

3Iore  recent  fossil  trees  and  plants. 

Among  the  more  recent  secondary  rocks,  vegetables  increase  in 
quantity  and  variety,  as  we  approach  the  tertiary,  in  which  we  find  in- 
humed wood  in  the  form  of  lignite,  or  bituminized  wood,  or  wood 
slightly  mineralized ;  eventually  we  find  wood  unchanged ;  and  thus 
we  trace  the  vegetable  families,  from  their  commencement  on  the 
borders  of  the  primitive,  quite  down  to  our  own  times.  In  the  loose 
sand,  gravel,  and  detritus,  we  often  find  trees,  at  every  depth,  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  fixed  rocks  below ;  the  sur- 
face is  often  covered  by  bowlders  of  travelled  stones,  and  the  deposi- 
tion is  evidently  diluvial. 


•  Am.  Jour.  Vol  XXV,  p.  109. 
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Organized  Remains  deposited  from  Water,  hvt  no(  from  a  7>tf«- 
gicnt  Deluge. 

It  is  scarcely  poasible  to  doubt,  ihat  tlie  process  of  animal  mnJ  Trg- 
elable  defiosilion  in  a  mineralized  stale  described  abovG,  was  iKit 
which  really  happened.  Whatever  may  hare  been  ihe  opcralions  of 
fire,  al  preceding  or  subsequent  periods,  it  is  impossible  that  il  should 
have  been  concerned  in  ihe  first  formation  of  the  mineral  flrala. 
vhich  contain  numerous  organized  remains.  Animal  or  vegetable 
life  could  never  be  protluced  or  sustained  in  the  midst  of  fire  ;  snd  in- 
deed, it  is  quite  incredible,  that  strata,  containing  disiinci  organised 
remains,  were  ever  melted  ;  nor  is  il  easy  to  imagine,  that  they  coulil 
be  even  softened,  in  any  greai  degree,  without  destroying  or  material- 
ly deran^ng  the  organUcd  slruclure," 

It  appears  evident  also  that  the  mineralized  plants  and  animals 
of  the  solid  strata  have  not  been  roUccled  in  these  siluations,  by  any 
Budden  and  local,  or  even  general  catastrophe,  for  ss  an  author  re- 
marks, "  among  the  immense  number  of  fossil  shell!!,  many  are  re- 
markable for  their  extreme  thinness,  delicacy  and  minuteness,  of  parts, 
rone  of  which  have  been  injured,  but  on  the  contraryoru  moMt  perfectly 
preserved."  Among  the  plants  of  the  coal  formation  aitnated  some- 
times IninUreds  and  thousands  of  feel  below  ihc  surface,  and  covered  by 
many  beds  of  solid  rocks,  their  leaves,  many  of  which  arc  of  the  most 
lender  and  delicate  slrncture,  are  often  found  fully  cxpnnded,  io 
their  twtural  position,  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  laid  onl, 
with  as  much  precision  aa  in  the  kortus  siccus  o(  a  botanist.  It  it 
often  tme  that  the  minutest  parts  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  allri* 
lion  or  injury  of  any  kind. 

Fragvtentary  Rocks. 

The  nocks  composed  of  fragments  and  rounded  water  worn  pebbles 
afford  us  the  slrongest  evidence  of  progressive  destruction,  deposi- 
tion and  cooBohdation. 

Among  the  transition  rocks,  we  find  (in  general)  for  the  6rat  time, 
fragments  both  rounded  and  angular  of  all  the  previous  rocks  ;  some- 


•  Oct/ibtr2l,  1833.— A  day  or  two  t-ince,  I  obi^crved  a  common  hard  Iwked 
brick,  lytai!  in  ibt  pavement  of  a  street  in  this  town,  (New  Havra,  Conn.)  I)ear 
log  a  distinct  ami  tieniuiriil  impression  of  s  scallop  .^hcll  (pcctco);  ibe  shell  was 
gone,  being  doubtless  destroyed  by  tlie  fire,  while  its  impress  remained.  Strata 
that  have  been  ignited  may  therefore  retain  tbe  forms  of  organic  bodies,  which 
would  of  course  be  destroyed  by  the  beat. 
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Gmet,  these  fragmenU  are  united  by  crystalline  matter  of  a  different 
nature,  forming  the  paste  or  cement,  which-  holds  them  together ;  at 
other  times,  the  paste  is  composed  of  nearly  or  quite  the  same  mate- 
rials with  the  fragments,  but  in  a  state  of  much  finer  difision,  and  at 
other  times  there  is  little  interposed  cement. 

But  many  of  the  rocks  of  this  class  are  most  palpably  fragmentary^ 
and  the  fragments  are  of  all  sizes,  from  those  that  are  scarcely  Tisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  to  those  whose  dimensions  are  measured  by  in- 
ches and  eren  by  feet 

Instances* 

The  brecciated  marble  of  the  Potomac,  employed  in  the  pubUe  buil- 
dings at  Washington,  is  a  remarkably  firm  rock,  composed  of  angu- 
lar and  ovoidal  pebbles,  the  latter  of  which  hare  OTidently,  receired 
their  shape  from  fViction  in  water.  The  cement  is  a  more  minutely 
diyided  substance  of  the  same  kind,  but  calcareous  matter  is  not  ex- 
clusively the  material  either  of  the  pebbles  or  of  the  cement 

The  fragnientary  rocks  of  Rhode  Island,  extending  by  Providence 
to  Boston,  and  which  are  very  conspicuous  in  Dorchester,  Roxbury, 
Brooklyn,  and  other  neighboring  towns,  are  fine  examples  of  early 
formations  of  this  kind.  They  are  very  interesting  five  miles  east  of 
Newport,  at  a  place  called  Purgatory,  where  a  large  mass  of  the  rock 
separated  by  the  natural  seams  which  are  found  in  it,  running  parallel 
for  a  great  distance,  and  cutting  the  pebbles  in  two,  has  fallen  out» 
having  been  undermined  by  the  sea,  whose  waves,  when  impelled  by 
storms,  break  and  roar  frightfully  in  this  deep  chasm. 

The  pebbles  are  here  chiefly  quartz — they  are  ovoidal  in  form  and 
of  every  size  from  that  of  a  birds  egg  to  that  of  a  common  keg,  and 
they  lie  generally  with  their  transverse  diameters  parallel. 

The  pebbles  of  the  fragmentary  rocks  about  Boston  are  very  va- 
rious in  tlieir  composition,  obviously  however  the  ruins  chiefly  of 
primitive  rocks.  The  pebbles,  which  there  lie  in  the  roads  and  fields 
have  proceeded  from  the  disintegration  of  this  pudding  stone. 

The  great  sandstone  deposit  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  pre- 
sents every  variety  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  parts  that  have  beeo 
broken  up  from  previous  rocks, — transported — more  or  less  rolled, 
and  cemented  into  rock  again. 

In  East  Haven,  near  New  Haven,  the  rocks  often  contain  massy 
pebbles  of  granite,  gneiss — mica  slate  and  clay  slate,  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual minerals  of  which  they  are  composed.  Water  worn-pebbles 
are  in  some  places  as  common  in  these  rocks  as  on  the  sea  shore : 
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ihey  form  mighty  Btraln,  which  have  heen  tilled  out  of  iho  horizonid 
posiiiun,  iaio  an  iiiclinatioa  oT  15  or  20  dej^rece  from  the  horiinii. 

The  Uattskills,  are  conspicuous  roouumeiils  of  geological  rcToIu- 
IJonH.  Nol  only  at  the  base,  bot  at  the  summit,  from  two  to  fuar 
thouBond  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  Hudson  river,  we  find  ihwe 
mouotaina  composed  extensively  of  fragmentary  rocks,  rounded  itid 
angular,  and  their  rude  piles  iuform  us,  that  the  materials  of  whicii 
they  are  built  were  once  loose  and  rolling  about,  in  the  waves  of  an 
early  ocean,  encountering  friction  and  violence  in  Uieir  various  mode* 
of  action,  and  wc  see  not  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  th«BC  moun- 
tains, after  consolidation,  have  been  raised  from  the  depths  of  the  kx. 

Origin. 

If  wc  enquire  whence  arose  the  mighty  masses  of  ruins  of  every 
shape  and  variety,  composing  not  merely  accidental  fragments,  or 
here  or  there  a  stratum  or  a  hill,  but  covering  myriads  of  K[Uare 
miles,  which  are  sometimes  the  basis  of  counlrieB,  and  rise  oecasioD- 
ally  even  into  high  mountains,  we  must  look  for  an  adequate  eauvc. 

Such  are  the  eiTecls  and  proofs  of  crysLaltization,  aa  exhibited  in 
tlie  early  primitive  rocks,  that  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  fragmeDluy 
rocks,  must  appear  very  striking;  and  connected  with  their  rdaUve 
position,  cau  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind,  that  they  arose  from  a  6iiV 
sequent  and  totally  diifercnt  stale  of  tilings. 

What  were  ihe  causes  that  broke  up  portions  of  the  primitive  rocks 
tod  left  their  ruins  the  sport  of  the  waves,  destined  in  the  progress  of 
time,  to  be  cemented  again  into  firm  masses  I 

Besides  the  wearing  effects  of  the  weather  and  the  BcasonB,  power* 
still  constantly  in  acUon,  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  wc 
can  add  the  convulsions  of  earthquake,  tempest,  flood  and  fire,  by 
which  our  planet  is  still  occasionally  agitated.  Beyond  these,  facta  do 
not  enable  ua  to  go,  but  the  causes  that  have  been  named  would  in  the 
course  of  ages,  perform  the  work,  great  as  the  results  m&y  now  ap- 
pear. 

The  breaking  up  of  primitive  and  other  rocks  by  violent  convul- 
sions, and  the  transportation  of  their  ruins,  often  to  distsnl  places: 
ihe  frequently  rounded  form  of  the  fragments,  presenting  pebbles  of 
every  size,  from  that  of  a  pea,  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg, — a  human  head, 
or  a  barrel, — quartz  being  not  unfrequently  the  material-,  the  reeon- 
solidation  of  these  masses  into  firm  rocks, — their  stratification  &t  first 
horizontal  and  then  rising,  at  various  angles  of  inclination  ;  the  alter- 
nation of  such  strata  with  elate  and  coal  and  other  deposits,  their  ex- 
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traneous  contents  of  innumerable  organized  beings,  and  the  eleratioa 
of  the  whole,  sometimes  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
ocean  lefel ;  all  these  facts  leave  not  a  doubt  that  the  fragmentary 
rocks,  required  much  time  for  their  formation,  consolidation  and  ele* 
vation,  and  could  never  have  been  the  work  of  a  short  period,  or  of 
a  transient  deluge. 

Diluvial  Deposits. 

As  regards  the  wreck  and  ruin,  with  which  the  surface  of  onr  planet 
is  every  where  covered ;  their  extraordinary  position,  and,  to  soma 
extent,  their  production,  are  justly  and  generally  attributed  to  diluvial 
agency ;  to  mighty  floods  and  rushing  torrents  of  water. 

The  efiects  of  a  deluge  are  not  forming,  but  destroying ;  they  are 
chiefly  mechanical,  and  very  little  if  at  all  chemical.  There  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  believe,  that  any  solid  rock  was  produced  by  the  gene* 
ral  deluge,  nor  that  any  firmly  imbedded  and  petrified  organized  re* 
mains  belong  to  such  a  catastrophe ;  to  the  action  of  waters,  agitated 
by  a  mighty  moving  force ;  turbid  in  the  extreme,  and  filled  with  bmh 
ving  rocks,  stones,  gravel,  and  coarse  and  fine  sediment--and  with 
extirpated  and  floating  vegetables,  and  drowned  animals. 

Diluvium  is  found  every  where.  The  almost  universal  deposits  of 
rolled  pebbles,  and  bowlders  of  rock,  not  only  on  the  margin  of  the 
oceans,  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  but  their  existence,  often  in  enorraoiu 
quantities,  in  situations  quite  removed  from  large  waters ;  inland,—* 
imbedded  in  high  banks,  or  scattered,  occasionally,  in  profusion,  on 
the  face  of  almost  every  region,  and  sometimes  on  the  tops  and  de« 
elivities  of  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  between  them ;  their 
eotire  diflerence,  in  many  cases,  from  the  rocks  in  the  country  where 
they  lie — rounded  masses,  and  pebbles  of  primitive  rocks,  being  de- 
posited in  secondary  and  tertiary  regions,  and  vice  versa ;  these,  and 
a  multitude  of  similar  facts,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  geolog- 
ical occurrences.  Curvilinear  stones  may,  possibly,  in  given  instan- 
ces, be  formed,  by  decomposition  of  the  angular  portions — by  various 
chemical  agencies,  aiding  those  of  a  mechanical  nature ;  but  pebbles, 
present  unquestionable  evidence  of  having  been  brought  to  their 
rounded  form  by  friction,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with 
those  produced  in  any  other  way. 

The  attrition  of  the  common  waters  of  the  earth,  and  even  that  ex- 
erted during  the  short  period,  of  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge  descri- 
bed in  Genesis,  would  do  very  little  towards  producing  so  mighty  a 
result ;  and  we  must  assign  tliis  operation  to  an  earlier  and  much 
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more  extended  course  of  mechanical  agencies,  produced  by  long  igi- 
tatcd  waters. 

We  must  charge  to  moving  waters  the  undnlating  appearance  of 
Btratifieil  sand  and  gravel,  often  observed  in  many  places,  and  very 
conspicuously  in  [he  plain  of  New  Haveo,  and  in  other  regions  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  England  ;  exhibiting  frequently,  a  delicacy  of  flex- 
ion, in  the  layers  of  gravel  and  sand,  which  makes  them  appear  as  if 
they  bad,  but  a  moment  before,  received  their  impulse  and  position 
from  undulating  water,  and  as  if  ihey  bad  copied  the  veij  eddies  and 
gyrations  of  the  wave.* 

Bowlder  stones,  eonaisting  of  fragments  of  primitive  rocks,  proba- 
bly from  the  regions  north  of  the  great  lakes,  arc  found  abuodanily 
on  the  secondary  regions  of  Ohio,  New  York  and  other  states;  the 
fragments  of  the  primitive  Alps,  on  the  Jura  chain,  (the  lake  of  Cieneva 
intervening ;}  the  ruins  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  on  the  seconda- 
ry and  diluvial  plains  of  Prussia  and  Northern  Germany,  (the  Bsjcic 
being  between,)  and  the  fragmenls  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land,  cover  the  southern  and  middle  regions. 

In  many  cases,  bowlders  and  pebbles  can  be  traced  to  tbcir  naiire 
beds,  and  frequently  they  are  strangers  to  the  regions  where  ibey  &t« 
found. 

Deserts  of  sand,  covering  Iracts  more  or  less  extensive,  each  as 
those  in  South  A  Tries,  and  in  ibe  Zahara,  stretching  in  a  nut  bell, 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  (be  desert  of  Lybia ;  the  sandy  plains  of 
Arabia,  Germany,  and  Russia ;  the  great  desert  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  all  similar  deposits,  in  sitnatiotifl  where  no  ex- 
isting causes  could  leave  ihem,  are,  with  great  proprie^,  referred  t» 
diluvial  agency. 

Diluvial  torren ts — lakes — na lleye. 

That  dilnvial  torrents  had  suilicieut  power  to  roll  even  bowlder 

stones  and  disjointed  columnsf  to  great  distances,  or  to  precipitate 

them  into  the  valleys,  is  suthcicntly  evident,  from  what  we  know  of 

the  energy  of  torrents  in  our  own  time. 

Beds  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam,  pebbles,  and  bowlders,  arc  found, 
u  already  slated,  to  compose  iIm  loose  materials  of  erery  coontry, 

•  These  stiala  would  probg.bly  now  be  arranged  witli  the  lerliary. 

t  Such  as  the  column!'  of  trap,  someiimas  <>!  eauroioas  size,  which  arc  fowul 
(cnuered,  up  aad  down,  ihroQgh  ibe  great  Coanecticiil  valley,  oAen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  parcut  ridges.  The  raosl  remarkihle  case  in  lhi«  range,  iilen 
miles  wesi  of  Hartford,  oBlhe  Albaaf  lainpike.— Sre  Timrto  ^tubrc. 
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and  thej  invariably  exhibit  the  appearance  of  deposition  from  wate?, 
sometimes  tranqail,  sometimes  more  or  less  agitated. 

Diluvial  waters  appear  to  have  first  transported,  and  then,  in  a  state 
of  comparative  quietude,  to  have  arranged  these  masses  by  sediment- 
ary deposition. 

The  effects  of  diluvial  devastation  are  in  a  considerable  degree  veil- 
ed, by  the  gradual  depositions  of  sedimentary  matter,  during  the  de- 
cline of  the  waters. 

Granting  that  the  earth  has  been,  from  any  cause,  covered  by  wa- 
ter, and  that  it  has  been  in  any  way  withdrawn,  there  must  evidently 
have  been  a  multitude  of  local  lakes,  determined,  by  the  basin  shape, 
so  often  traced  by  contiguous  hills  and  high  grounds ;  in  these,  sepa- 
rate and  independent  deposits  were  doubtless  going  on,  for  a  length 
of  time,  perhaps  even  after  the  earth  began  to  be  peopled  at  the  crea- 
tion, or  repeopled  after  the  deluge ;  for  this  view  will  apply  equally  to 
the  waters  which  covered  the  earth  originally,  and  to  those  that  return- 
ed upon  it  by  an  universal  deluge.  Those  lakes  that  had  no  perma- 
nent supply  of  water,  would,  of  course,  be  exhausted  by  soakage  and 
by  evaporation :  others  would  burst  their  barriers,  or  gradually  wear 
them  down,  and  during  their  escape,  renew  the  diluvial  ravages; 
while  those  only  would  be  perennial,  which  were  fed  by  streams  or 
■prings. 

Many  valleys  of  denudation,  as  they  are  called  by  Prof.  Bucklandf 
were  probably  produced  by  diluvial  action.  Such  valleys  are  con- 
spicuously seen  in  the  South  of  England :  similar  strata  are  found 
capping  contiguoos  hiBsy  projecting  at  their  sides,  and  running  be- 
nMth  their  foundationa;  a  curve  or  hollow  having  been  scooped  out 
between,  thus  indicating  the  effects  of  great  rushing  torrents,  attend- 
ed periiapa  by  convulsions,  that  more  or  less,  broke  up  the  superficial 
itnta.* 

It  ia  not  intended  that  all  valleys  were  produced  in  this  manner ; 
many  doubtless  were  thus  formed,  and  many  more  were  thus  deepen- 
ed and  modified,  but  a  multitude  of  them  were  probably  among  the 
original  features  of  the  phmet,  or  produced  by  early  convulsions. 

Extraneous  eontenti  of  ike  diluvium. 

£Bd(^  bonea,  parts  of  skeletons,  and  entire  skeletons  of  the  larger 
m^imaU^  often  of  extinct  species,  but  mostly  of  known  genera,  are 


*  See  this  safcftet  ably  investigated  and  illustrated  in  the  Beliquic  Diluviaas. 
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found  abundantly  in  the  diluf  ium  of  all  coHnlries,  where  curiosity  tnd 
intelligence  exist. 

Whales,  sharks,  and  other  fishes ;  crocodiles,  and  other^niphiliia; 
the  mammoth  or  the  extinct  elephant;  epeciea  of  elephants,  nearly 
or  quite  like  those  of  modern  times ;  the  rhinoceros,  Ihe  hippopola- 
mus;  hyenas,  tigers,  doer,  horses ;  various  species  of  the  boTinr  fam- 
ily, and  a  multitude  more,  are  fonnd  buried  in  the  dituviuiu,  at  a  great- 
er or  less  depth;  and  in  moat  instances,  under  circumstances  indica- 
ting tliat  they  were  buried  by  the  same  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
them ;  namely,  a  sudden  and  violent  deluge. 

It  appear?,  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden'a  Geological  Ensoys,  that  under 
the  diluvium  of  llie  Atlantic  portion  of  the  middle  and  aonihern  slates, 
there  lie  burled  a  great  quantity  of  the  hones  of  whales,  sliarks,  por- 
poises, mammoths,  Asiatic  elephants,  and  other  large  animals,  along 
with  numerous  trees,  sometimes  vriih  their  fruit.  Layers  of  marine 
mud  arc  also  found,  deep  beneath  the  diluvium,  below  the  present 
low  water  mark. 

There  are  also  fast  quantities  of  shells,  and  especially  of  a  gigantic 
oyster,  in  many  parts  of  the  southern  states.  They  are  found,  not 
only  in  digging  for  wells,  but  they  form  vast  beds  in  various  placet. 

Near  Tours,  in  France,  is  a  bed  of  oyster  shells  twenty  seven  miles 
long  and  twenty  feel  thick. 

But  the  beds  of  the  southern  states  for  exceed  this.  A  stratum,  on 
the  whole  continuous,  although  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  the  general 
diluvium,  and  other  materials  of  the  country,  has  been  traced  from 
the  Eutaw  springs,  in  South  Carolina,  to  the  Chickasaw  country ;  six 
hundred  miles  in  length,  by  ten,  or  from  that  to  one  hundred,  in 
breadth.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  beds  of  oyster  shells, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  this  country 
are  diluvial  deposits. 

The  bones  and  skeletons  of  large  animals,  especially  of  the  mam- 
moth, are  found  in  wide  dispersion,  and  in  very  remote  countries ;  io 
both  Americas,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  In  northern  Asia,  the  tusks 
of  the  extinct  elephant,  are  discovered  in  the  diluvial  hanks  of  almost 
every  river,  and  the  ivory  is  found  in  such  abundance,  as  to  be  a  regu- 
lar article  of  commerce.  An  enormous  carcase  of  the  northern  or 
Asiatic  elephant,  a  few  years  since,  by  the  gradual  thawing  of  the 
frozen  bank,  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  high  above  the  water,  fell 
down  and  exhibited  the  Jlesh  in  full  preservation ;  the  long  brisUy 
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hair  and  vast  massy  hide,  requiring  a  large  number  of  inen  to  carry 
It,  afforded  proof  irrefragable,  of  the  existence  of  the  animal  in  those 
rigorous  climates,  and  of  his  sudden  extinction,  inhumation  and  con- 
gelation, with  so  little  interval  of  time,  that  putrefaction  had  not  com- 
menced, and  has  not  since  taken  place,  during  a  long  succession  of 
ages. 

Indeed,  there  is  but  one  view  which  appears  to  carry  with  it  the 
least  probability,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  wide  dispersion  and  sepulture 
of  the  gigantic  races ;  especially  of  extinct  animals  in  the  yariotts 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  seems  evidently  to  have  been  the  work  of 
a  deluge,  which  at  once  drowned,  and  in  many  instances  extinguish- 
ed, whole  races  of  animals,  and  buried  their  bodies  in  the  wreck  of 
the  planet  with  which  those  waters  were  evidently  filled.  Such  a 
scene  of  awful  devastation,  was  as  well  fitted  to  produce  these  efifects^ 
as  it  was  ill  adapted,  to  the  comparatively  tranquil  life  and  death  of 
the  successive  generations  of  marine  and  aqueous  animals,  that  peo- 
pled the  earlier  oceans. 

As  organized  remains  are  found  at  very  high  levels,  not  only  miner- 
alized, but  loose  or  in  diluvium,  the  prevalence  of  the  ocean,  at  differ- 
ent periods  and  under  very  different  circumstances,  is  thus  proved. 

It  is  said  that  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  lies  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain Sandhorn,  on  the  coast  of  the  northern  sea.  The  mountain  is 
three  thousand  feet  high,  and  there  is  no  cause  that  could  have  convey- 
ed the  whale  to  that  elevation,  except  a  deluge  rising  to  that  height. 

So  late  as  June,  1824,  the  remains  of  a  whale  were  found  on  the 
westernmost  Stappen,  a  mountain  in  Finmarck,  at  an  elevation  of 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  specimens,  which  were  re- 
ported to  be  vertebrae,  were  lost  by  shipwreck  on  their  passage  to 
England.  Similar  remains  are  said  to  exist  also  in  North  Fugeloe, 
another  mountain  in  those  regions. — Penn. 

It  is  common  to  find  trees  and  their  members,  not  only  in  the  dilu- 
vium, but  also  in  the  known  alluvium  of  rivers,  dec.  In  general,  they 
are  not  much  altered ;  sometimes  they  are  partially  bituminized  or 
verge  towards  lignite,  or  perhaps  are  really  lignite ;  at  other  times, 
they  are  penetrated  by  acids  and  saline  substances,  and  metallic  min- 
erals, as  pyrites,  are  occasionally  formed  upon  or  in  them. 

As  there  is  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  operations  by  which 
diluvium  and  alluvium  are  produced,  we  must  resort  to  an  induction 
of  particulars,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  them ;  but 
in  most  situations,  especially  those  that  are  remote  from  rivers  and 
moving  waters,  there  is  very  little  occasion  for  hesitation,  in  forming 
an  opinion. 
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Beautiful  Arratigevient  of  Loose  Materials. 

Nothing  in  geology  etrikea  the  obsei?er,  willi  more  interesi,  liian 
the  beautiful  arraDgement,  id  etrata,  of  llie  beds  of  eanil,  grave],  dijr, 
loam  and  pebbles,  which  may  be  observed  in  every  connlty.*  A  M^ 
tion  of  a  bank  of  any  of  these  deposits — or  better  stiti,  an  BTtilxian 
or  fall,  vhicb  leaver  lb e  stratification  exposed,  without  being ubscnred 
by  ihe  rubbish,  produced  by  digging,  or  by  the  sliding  of  loose  und 
— never  fails  to  eshihit  tlic  cfiects  of  aeJimcntary  deposit ;  sometimes 
horizontal — Gometimes  inclined  at  various  angles,  great  or  small — 
sometimes  undulatory,  end  recording,  in  a  language  that  cannot  be 
misunderslood,  ihe  eilecta  of  subsiding  water.  The  beds  are  not  al- 
ways in  the  order  of  the  magnitude  of  the  parts.  Sometimes  coarser 
gravel,  or  even  pebbles,  ivill  form  a  layer,  above  line  sand,  and  llien 
perhaps  the  order  will  bo  reversed,  indicating  that  there  were  currcDU; 
and  ihese,  relenting  and  increasing,  alternately,  as  ihey  were  impelled 
probably  by  tides  or  storms,  ao  tlint  eoaraer  or  finer  materials  were 
transported  and  deposited,  as  the  waters  were  more  or  less  agitated ; 
for  currents  must  have  existed  to  the  last.  Could  these  sedimentary 
deposits  be  now  all  removed,  we  should  sec  the  naked,  acarred  and 
dcvasted  skeleton  of  the  planet,  eshibiiing  the  moil  decbKe  proof 
Hint  it  had  been  swept  by  violence,  of  which  we  find  evident  niarki  in 
the  scratches  and  furrows,  found  in  ihc  Used  rocks,  that  are  covered 
by  diluvium. 

If  a  section  of  the  deepest  diluvium  could  be  made  quite  down  to 
ihe  solid  rock,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  on  the  whole  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  parts  would  correspond  with  the  depth,  and  the  larger 
fragments  of  these  materials  would  often  be  found  al  the  bottom. 
This  does  not  render  it  improbable,  that  boulder  stones  should  be  oc> 
casionally  deposited  on  the  surface,  especially  when  they  are  found  on 
the  firmer  materials,  or  on  rocky  ledges. 

Contrast  between  Diluoial,  and  Tranquil  Agueons  Ageney. 
The  agency  of  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  in  sustaining,  deposit- 
ing and  burying  organized  bodies,  (except  the  effecls  of  occasional 
convulsions)  was,  evidently,  tranquil  and  long  continued  ;  giving  lime 
for  many  generations  of  the  same  or  of  different  races  ;  and  for  all 
the  allemalions  and  successions  of  difTcrent  strata  with  difierenl  or- 
ganized bodies. 


>  Par  our  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  wbclher  Iheie  depositions  be  n 
10  tertiary  deposiu,  or  to  those  (bat  are  strictly  diluvial. 
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The  occasional  interrention  of  ig^neons  irruption,  whether  rahma* 
rine  or  suhterrene,  below  or  among  the  strata  of  aqueous  origin,  or 
upon  them,  only  increases  the  necessity  of  time,  and  when  these  eo- 
incidences  occur,  they  add  to  the  evidence  of  grand  geological  cycles. 

But  diluvial  agency  is,  usually  violent,  sudden,  and  of  short  dura* 
lion. 

If  the  universal  deluge  recorded  in  Genesis,  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
diluvial  action  and  the  time  and  the  elevation  stated  in  the  history  be 
taken  into  the  account,  nothing  could  be  more  violent,  destructive, 
overwhelming ;  and  certainly  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  are  every 
where  recorded,  in  legible  characters,  the  necessary  physical  effects 
of  such  a  debacle. 

It  has  entered  but  little  into  the  views  of  any  except  geologists  to 
discriminate  between  these  two  classes  of  effects.  They  are  as  wide 
apart  as  possible^  and  nothing  in  science  is  more  unskilful  or  more 
unhappy  than  to  confound  them. 

The  surface  of  our  planet  has  been  swept  by  violent,  agitated  tor- 
rents of  water,  which  covered  the  earth  every  where  with  its  own 
mins,  but  probably  this  catachlysm  did  not  form  any  of  the  firm 
strata  filled  with  organized  remains. 

Miscellaneous  Illustrations,  from  ManteWs  Geology  of  the  South 

East  of  England.* 

From  this  volume,  the  most  recent  in  time,  tnd  not  surpassed  in 
authority  by  any  work  on  Geology,  we  now  cite  some  miscellaneous 
facts  and  conclusions,  principally  in  the  words  of  the  respected  au- 
thor. 

His  labors,  ably  seconded  and  illustrated  by  the  talent  and  taste  of 
Mrs.  Mantell,  have  shed  a  most  unexpected  light  on  the  geology  of  the 
South  East  of  England ;  and  with  the  efibrts  in  the  same  region,  of 
Webster,  Murchison,  Fitton,  Buckland,  and  other  eminent  men,  have 
amassed  materials  upon  which  are  erected  general  conclusions  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Mr.  Mantell's  publications  on  local  geology  en- 
title him  to  rank  with  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  whose  grand  work  on 
the  environs  of  Paris,  led  the  way  in  this  species  of  research,  which* 
has  since,  been  so  ably  and  successfully  followed  in  many  places,  and 
in  several  countries. 

Chapter  XI  of  Mr.  MantelPs  late  work,  from  which  our  citations 
will  now  be  made,  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  and  presents 


•  The  preface  of  which  is  dated  in  April,  1833. 
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the  "  Result!)"  of  a  course  of  cietailed  and  exact  induction,  iiiTOIrtDg 
extensive  and  precise  knowledge  of  eeveral  colkleral  tciences,  ind 
eipecislly  of  couchology,  buiany,  and  comparalire  aiioluaiy. 

The  chapter,  alihough  detached  from  il?  documcois,  is  miiLnlyin- 
teUigiblo  without  them,  and  presents  a  fine  example  a£  the  course  of 
induction  now  pursued  by  the  most  able  geologists  and  is  precisely  in 
point  in  support  of  our  present  argument.     Mr.  Mantell,  remarki : — 

Happily,  the  evidence  of  the  great  physical  mutations,  and  tuipor- 
tant  changes  in  organic  life,  wHich  have  taken  place  in  this  pan  of  the 
earth  during  the  geological  periods  to  which  our  researches  refer,  is 
so  clear  »nd  satisfactory,  that  even  the  general  reader  will  perceive 
that  our  deductions,  extraordinary  as  they  may  appear,  naturally  re- 
sult from  the  facts  themselves. 

The  sereral  formations  or  groups  of  strata,  previously  described, 
may  be  regarded  as  geological  chronometers,  marking  certain  dixtinct 
opochs  or  periods  ;  the  lowermost  or  most  ancient  of  which  (as  we 
have  already  noticed]  is  of  fiuviaiile  origin,  and  reposes  on  the  Oolite, 
a  marine  formation  of  great  extent,  that  forms  an  importsnt  feature  in 
the  physical  strucmre,  not  only  of  England,  but  also  of  ifaeConli&eai. 
The  Portland  Limestone  constitutes  the  uppermost  division  of  the 
Oolite,  and  contains  marine  remains  only ;  it  is  succeeded  by  the 
fresh-water  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Purheck,  which  may  be  considered 
u  ifae  lowermost  deposits  of  the  Wealden. 

But  there  is  a  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Portland  bmA 
Purheck  beds,  so  highly  interesting,  and  which  illustrates  in  so  stri- 
king  a  manner  the  nature  of  one  of  those  grand  geological  mutations 
which  have  taken  pl^tce  in  the  south  of  England,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary lo  notice  it  here,  although  it  occurs  without  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  this  work  to  describe. 

In  the  island  of  Portland,  the  oolitic  limestone  is  extensively  quar- 
ried for  architectural  purposes,  and  supplies  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  south-east  of  England.  On  these  oolitic  strata  are  pla- 
ced deposits  of  a  totally  different  character.  Immediately  on  the  up- 
permost marine  stratum  (which  abounds  in  ammonites,  terebra,  iri- 
gonia,  &,{..)  is  a  bed  of  limestone,  much  resembling,  in  appearance, 
BOme  of  the  tertiary  lacustrine  limestones.     Upon  this  stratum  ' 


7" 


a  dark  brown  colour,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  earthly  lig- 
nite, and,  like  the  modern  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  island,  many 
jcater-worn  stones.  This  layer  is  called  the  dirt-bed  by  the  quarry- 
men  ;  and  in,  and  upon  it,  are  a  great  number  of  silici^ed  trunks  of 
coniferous  trees,  and  plants  allied  to  the  recent  cycas  and  zamia. 
Many  of  the  stems  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  plants,  are  still  erect,  as 
if  petrified  while  growing  undisiurbed  in  iheir  native  forest ;  the  for- 
mer, having  their  roots  in  the  soil,  and  their  trunks  extending  into  the 
superincumbent  strata  of  Hraesione.  On  a  late  visit  to  ibe  quarries,  a 
large  area  of  the  surface  of  the  dirt-bed  having  been  cleared,  prepara- 
tory to  its  removal  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  building-stone 
from  beneath,  several  stems,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  were 
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exposed,  each  standing  erect  in  the  centre  of  a  mound  or  dome  of 
earth,  which  had  evidently  accumulated  around  the  base  and  roots  of 
the  trees ;  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  the  trees  had  been  broken, 
or  torn  off,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground.  Portions  of  trunks 
and  branches  were  seen,  some  lying  on  the  surface,  and  others  imbed- 
ded in  the  dirt-bed  ;  many  of  these  were  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter* 
and  the  united  fragments  of  one  tree  measured  upwards  of  thirty  feel 
in  length.  The  silicified  plants  allied  to  the  cycas  are  found  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  trees ;  and  I  dug  up  from  the  dirt-bed  several  that 
were  standing  erect,  evidently  upon  the  very  spot  on  which  they  grew, 
and  where  they  had  remained  undisturbed  amidst  all  the  revolutions 
which  had  subsequently  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  ^  The 
dirt-bed  extends  through  the  north  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  traces 
of  it  have  been  observed  in  the  coves  at  the  west  end  of  Purbeck; 
and  a  stratum,  with  bituminous  matter  and  silicified  wood,  occurs  in 
the  cliffs  of  the  Boulonnois,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  occupy* 
ing  the  same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  the  Purbeck  and  Port- 
land formations.  A  similar  bed  has  also  been  discovered  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  in  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  proving  that  the  presence  of 
this  remarkable  stratum  is  coextensive  with  the  junction  of  the  Port- 
land and  Purbeck  strata,  so  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  exam- 
ined.'* 

Above  the  dirt-bed  are  thin  layers  of  limestone,  the  total  thickness 
being  about  eight  feet,  into  which  the  erect  trunks  eitend,  but  no  oth- 
er traces  of  organic  remains  have  been  noticed  in  them.  These  lime- 
stone beds  are  covered  by  the  modern  vegetable  soil,  which  scarcely 
exceeds  in  depth  the  ancient  one  above  described ;  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing support,  like  the  latter,  to  a  tropical  forest,  can  barely  maintain  a 
scanty  vegetation,  there  being  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub  on  the^  whole 
island.! 

Here,  then,  we  have  recorded  in  characters  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  this  part  of  the 
globe,  after  the  sea  of  the  oolite  had  deposited  the  marine  strata  of 
Portland.  A  portion  of  the  bed  of  that  sea  was  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  and  became  clothed  with  a  vegetation,  which, 
reasoning  from  the  close  resemblance  of  the  fossil  plants  to  the  recent 
Cycade(By  must  have  enjoyed  a  climate  of  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  is  known  in  these  latitudes  at  the  present  day.  How  long  this 
island,  or  continent,  (for  of  its  extent  no  correct  estimate  can  be  form- 
ed,) remained  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  cannot  be  conjectured ; 
but  that  it  was  dry  land  for  a  considerable  period,  is  manifest  from 


*  Vide  Geology  of  Hastings,  p.  76.  el  seq. 

t  The  appearance  of  the  large  qaarry  on  the  northern  brow  of  the  Island  of 
Portland  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (in  July,  183*.J),  peculiarly  interesting;  and 
although  prepared  by  a  perusal  of  the  excellent  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  Dr. 
Buckland,  (Geol.  Trans.  2d  series,  vol.  ii.)  for  the  phenomena  presented  to  my 
view,  1  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  scene;  the  floor  of  the 
quarry  was  literally  strewed  with  fossil  wood,  and  before  me  were  the  remains  of 
a  petrified  tropical'forest,  the  trees  and  the  plants,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
in  Arabian  story,  beinp:  converted  into  stone,  yet  still  maintaining  the  places  which 
ihey  occupied  when  alive. 
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the  number  and  magnitude  of  iha  pctritied  trees  nhich  remain.  It  is 
equally  cWdeiit,  thai  it  was  Bubmerged  before  the  Purberk  and  We»l- 
den  strata  began  to  be  deposited  ;  for  the  dirt-bed,  aod  its  conlenla. 
■re  covered  by  the  freehivater  limeslonc  of  the  former.  The  tropictl 
forest  of  Portland  must,  therefore,  have  gradually  and  tranquilly  inb- 
sided  (like  many  subterranean  forests  of  the  raodem  epoch)  beneath  ■ 
body  of  fresh  water,  sufficiently  profound  to  admit  of  the  acciimulation 
of  the  limestone  and  Huviatilc  strata  that  compose  the  Wcnlden. 
What  contemporaneous  changes  look  place  iu  other  ports  of  Eorope, 
it  vonld  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  perhaps,  in  the  present  iisle 
of  our  knowledge,  in  vain  to  enquire  ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  tlie 
submergence  of  so  extensive  a  tract  of  country,  probably  produced  in 
other  regions  important  mulatians  in  the  relative  level  of  the  land  awl 
water.  At  this  epoch,  then,  the  land  and  its  tropical  forest  sank  lo 
the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  became  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake  Dt 
estuary,  into  which  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  a  river  Sowed, 
and  formed  a  delta,  made  up  of  the  debris  of  the  rocks  which  compo- 
sed its  bed,  intertnixed  with  the  remains  of  the  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles of  the  country  from  whence  its  waters  were  derived  ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Bakewell  has  sagaciously  remarked,  a  river  that  could  form  a  delta  of 
such  extent  as  the  Wealden,  it  must  have  required  the  drainage  of  a 
rest  continent  lo  supply.* 

The  proofs  of  the  Wealdcn  having  been  the  delta  of  some  ancient 
river,  are  so  fully  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  it  b  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  the  subject.  Of  its  original  extent,  our  conjec- 
torea  mnsl  necessarily  be  extremely  vague  :  Dr.  Filton  has,  however, 
jageniously  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  known  superficial 
surface  of  the  Wealden,  and  the  deltas  of  some  modern  rivers.  Aa- 
Burning  that  the  occurrence  of  the  Wealden  strata  at  Beauvais  is  es- 
tablished, lliis  eminent  geologist  comjiules  thai  the  remains  of  the  delta 
of  the  Iguanodon  period,  are  from  west  to  east,  or  from  Lolworth 
Ck>ve,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Lower  Boulonnois,  about  200  mtlea; 
and  from  north-west  to  south-east,  or  from  Whitchurch  to  Beauvais, 
2X0  miles ;  the  total  depth  or  thickness  being  about  2000  feet.t  This 
but  little  exceeds  the  modern  deltas  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Misaissip- 
pi;  and  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra,  or  Niger,  which  forms  a 
surface  of  S&.OOO  square  miles,  being  equal  in  extent  to  one  half  of 
En  ((land. 

We  have  no  data  from  which  to  calculate  the  probable  duration  of 
the  Iguanodon  epoch ;  it  is,  however,  manifest  that  no  brief  period 
could  have  sufficed  for  that  profuse  evolution  of  snimal  life,  of  which 
we  have  such  positive  evidence  in  the  organic  remains.  It  may  here, 
too,  be  remarked,  that  the  vegetables  and  animals  of  this  era,  like  the 
forest  of  Portland,  denote  a  tropical  climate,  and  belong  to  species  and 


*Had  the  fossil  veeeiables  of  the  Wealden  b«en  identical  with  those  of  the  Ua 
of  Ponlsad,  il  might  have  been  supposed  thslihe  laucr  was  dry  land  nttlie  Ijaaii- 
odon  period:  bat  although  the  vegetable  remnin.i  in  bolb  depceits  indicate  the 
floras  of  tropical  climates,  they  are  totally  disliuct  from  each  othci,  and  bdoog  to 
diSerent  speciea  and  geueia. 
t  Geology  ofHsstiugs,  p.  58. 
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genera*  wholly  unknown ;  and,  as  we  have  elsewhere  obaerred,  th« 
fossil  bones  of  the  oviparous  quadrupeds  are  so  enormousi  that  it  10 
even  difficult  to  believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  when  we  attempi» 
from  these  remains,  to  restore  the  forms  of  the  extinct  monsters  of  toe 
ancient  world. 

The  next  great  change  is  the  subsidence  of  the  Wealden  into  the 
abyss  of  that  extensive  and  profound  ocean  which  deposited  the  chalk 
formation.  Whether  this  mutation  were  effected  suddenly,  or  by 
slow  degrees ;  whether  the  Wealden  subsided  entire,  or  were  broken 
up  previously  to  its  submergence ;  or  whether,  like  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land, it  constituted  dry  land  at  some  remote  period  antecedently  to  its 
being  buried  beneath  the  sea,  we  have  no  data  to  enable  us  to  decide. 
The  principal  lines  of  elevation  of  the  Wealden  are  clearly  referable  to 
those  movements  which  up-heaved  the  chalk  and  incumbent  strata : 
but  wis  may  observe,  that  the  deeper  beds  exhibit  traces  of  extensive 
faults  and  dislocations,  which  seem  to  belong  to  previous  disruptioii% 
for  the  fissures  and  chasms  are  filled  up  witn  broken  shale,  and  clayy 
and  sand,  the  debris  of  the  Wealden,  and  contain  no  intermixture  what- 
ever of  the  marine  deposits  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  once  cov- 
ered them. 

The  ocean  of  the.  chalk  appears  to  have  been  of  vast  extent ;  it  ba- 
ried  beneath  its  waters  a  considerable  part  of  Europe ;  and,  probablyf 
like  the  Atlantic,  its  waves  reached  the  western  world,  and  covered  a 
portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America.*  The  nature  of  the  stratBf 
and  the  organic  remains  which  they  enclose,  prove  that  the  chalk  was 
deposited  in  the  tranquil  depths  of  a  profound  ocean ;  the  abundance 
of  Ammonites,  Nautili,  and  other  multilocular  shells  that  inhabit  the 
bottom  of  the  deep ;  the  almost  entire  absence  of  pebbles  and  gravel ; 
the  perfect  state  in  which  the  fishes  and  other  perishable  organic  bod- 
ies occur — not  as  in  the  Wealden,  crushed,  and  disjointed,  but  as  per- 
fect as  if  they  had  been  enveloped  by  a  soft  paste  when  living,  or  even 
while  in  a  state  of  progression — all  bear  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a 
conclusion. 

There  are  but  few,  if  any  remains  of  terrestrial  animals  and  planta, 
to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  climate  during  the  cretaceoue 
epoch :  we  may,  however,  infer  from  the  nautili  and  other  tropical 
shells,  as  well  as  from  the  presence  of  the  siony  polipidoms,  or  coraliy 
that  the  temperature  was  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Iguanodon 
period,  for  this  division  of  zoophytes  is  not  known  to  exist  in  low  lati- 
tudes in  our  modern  seas.f    The  cretaceous  strata  of  the  chalky  with 


•  The  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  the  MososauruSf  that  extraordinary  reptila 
of  the  Maestricht  beds,  in  the  strata  of  the  United  States,  previously  mentioned,  is 
a  remarkable  fact  in  corroboration  of  such  an  inference.  See  Dr.  Morton  on  tae 
Ferruf^inotLs  SarU  Formaiion  of  yorlh  America,  8vo.  1  voL  with  plates.  Phila- 
delphia.   1833. 

i  M.  Lamonroux  observes,  that  in  the  colder  latitudes  the  CiUarias,  aad  Sertu^ 
lariec  alone  are  to  be  found ;  with  a  few  closely  woven  sponges,  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  alcyonia.  The  minute  Pentacrinus  Europaus^  recently  discovered  by  Mr. 
Thompson  in  the  Cove  of  Cork,  is  an  exception ;  but  the  recent  Pentacrinus  Ca- 
put Medusa: ^  to  which  the  pentacrinal  stems  that  occur  in  the  chalk  bear  caBsidsi- 
able  analogy,  is  found  in  tne  sea  ofi'the  West  India  Islands. 
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Ihcir  nodules  nnd  veins  of  flint,  hare  more  itte  rhararler  nf  a  rii(ml- 
ml  production,  than  of  a  mere  merhankul  df  posit :  and  raay  pcriiaps 
owe  ihetr  origin  to  precipiloliou  from  tlicrmnl  Wniera.  The  shelband 
CTnataceous  coverings  of  the  echini  arc  inToriaiily  clianjeit  JDlonk^ 
reous  spar :  aod  in  many  instances  the  terehraiulit  are  twbled  ud 
contorted  in  cvcrjr  direction,  without  the  sliells  exliibiltng  a  single 
fracture  ;  change*  which  probably  rcsulud  from  the  influcBCo  o?  a 
high  temperature  under  considerabie  pre^nurc. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ■pentacrinvs,  the  irelh  of  tishcs  ««««• 
bling  ihose  of  ihe  shark,  tlie  icclh  of  crocodile*,  and  piiriinp*  a  few 
ehelh,*  the  organic  remains  of  the  chalk  differ  entirely  fromill  kaova 
existing  xpecies,  as  well  as  from  the  fosxilti  of  other  furmsttani.  The 
ihicknese  of  the  chalk,  which  is  rslimnlH  at  upwards  of  1300  fee*, 
and  the  immense  varieiy  and  numbers  of  its  organic  remaiiis,  efinn 
that  ihe  agents  which  produced  it  were  in  full  acllrity  l^irongh  a  long 
period  of  time.t  Although  we  hare  no  salisfactory  evidence  to  deWr- 
mine  iriiether  the  chalk  were  deposited  over  llie  entir«  surfsre  of  ibe 
Weaiden  (aa  aecms  most  probable,)  or  whether  the  latter  w*ro  under- 
going elevation  during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  werr  but  par- 
tially covered  by  the  crctaceoua  elraU.  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  chalk  originally  verj-  much  ciceeded  its  present  linib.  It  is  Irtie 
that  gravel,  and  partially  rolled  flint*,  occur  bttt  rarely  oa  the  Weal- 
den,  the  diluvial  covering  of  the  Imterchicflyconsiiitlng  of  \t»  own  de- 
bris ;  }-et  thin  fact  may  have  resulted  from  ihe  action  orihe  Madnriitg 
the  elevation  of  the  atrala,  or  many  other  caiiacs,  and  eaitnot  bcadnut- 
tfld  as  affording  condtisive  evidence  that  the  Wftnldcn  was  ncrtT  whol- 
ly covered  by  the  chalk.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  examine  thia 
interesting  question  in  all  its  beBriu;,'^.  Kl<i<li  uiH  hp  UsWv  ehjcidsled 
In  the  3d  volume  of  Mr.  LyeJI's  '*  Prln      ■  ■  ^ ,"  now  in  th? 

press;  and  wc  proceed  to  the  ci>n--i..  -.1  gf.oloninl 

era — that  in  which  the  older  tertiary  straia  h  trc  ikpo?iied. 

The  epochs  we  have  already  noticed  are  niRrkcd  by  immense  mnta- 
tions  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  land  and  sea ;  yet  these  changes 
appear  to  have  been  eflceied  In  such  a  manner  as  to  have  occasioned 
comparatively  but  little  derangement  in  the  strata,  and  to  hove  been 
ancceeded  by  periods  of  repose  of  long  duration.  In  the  tertiary  era, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  ihe  disturbing  forces  were  in  fre- 
quent and  violent  action,  and  produced  elevations  and  subsidences, 
and  enormous  dislocations  and  iissures,  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
the  strata  of  the  south-east  of  England.  In  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the 
Forest  ridge,  from  whence  the  strata  diverge  to  ihe  south-east  in  Sus- 
sex and  the  norlh-west  in  Kent,  we  have  evidence  of  a  force  having 
acted  from  beneath,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  by  which  the 
Weaiden  beds  have  been  elevated  above  the  chalk  formation,  and  the 


•  Even  these  few.eicFpilons  are  very  equivocal,  and  probibl)'  ihe  species  aill 
hereafter  prove  lobedisiiacl  from  their  supposed  analogues. 
t  The  fossils  of  the  chatk  of  Sas^wi  are  emim^ratrdimhcCaialog^ein  IheAp- 

Eiudii  to  this  work.  Id  the  list  of  ihe  orgaaie  rcinaiiis  of  the  crcwceons  strata  of 
arope,  given  by  M.  Dela  Beche,  (hereare,  of  Rccnles,  6ot8;  Fishes,  10  or  19; 
Crustacea,  15;  Mollusca,  225;  Concbifera,  3fl.'i ;  Antiulata,  110;  Itadiaril,  90) 
Vegelalile  remaias,  2U  species,  16  ol  wbicli  arc  luitriae. 
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cretaceous  strata  broken  up,  and  swept  away  from  the  whole  central 
area  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  On  these  phenomena  Dr.  Fitton  obsenresy 
that,  *  whether  the  fractures  and  up-heavings  took  place  entirelj  be- 
neath the  sea,  or  aflcr  the  strata  were  in  part  or  wholly  raised  above 
its  surface,  at  once  or  at  distant  epochs,  we  have  no  facts  to  enable  u« 
to  decide  ;  it  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  the  very  act  of  rending  the 
strata  may  itself  have  eilccted  their  protrusion  from  beneath  the 
waves.'*  If,  however,  we  consider  tliat  the  chalk  was  upwards  of 
1200  feet  in  thickness,  and  extended  over  the  whole  southern  denude* 
tion,  it  seems  probable  that  elevation  and  destruction  were  goinff  on 
simultaneously.  So  soon  as  the  first  ridge  of  chalk  on  the  antidinal 
line  protruded  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  it  would  become  expo- 
sed to  the  action  of  the  waves ;  and  as  elevation  proceeded,  degrada- 
tion would  proceed  also,  until  the  whole  of  the  chalk  strata  were  car- 
ried away,  and  the  Wealden  beds  in  their  turn  became  exposed  to  the 
same  destructive  agency.  The  debris  of  both  formations  would  thus 
become  intermixed  and  deposited  in  the  hollows  of  the  chalk,  giving 
rise  to  those  accumulations  of  transported  materials  of  which  the  ter^ 
tiary  strata  are  principally  composed.  During  these  important  and 
extensive  changes,  the  tertiary  ocean  which  then  covered  the  south- 
east of  England,  must  have  been  studded  with  islands,  formed  by  the 
most  elevated  portions  of  the  chalk  and  Wealden  ;t  the  marshes  of  the 
then  existing  continent  were  peopled  with  tribes  of  extinct  animals 
allied  to  the  Tapir  (the  palaotkerians,)  and  the  lacustrine  formations 
of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  deposited. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  tertiary  epoch  differ  entirely  from  those 
of  the  chalk  upon  which  in  the  south-east  of  England  they  repose. 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  Paris  fiasin,  and  many  contemporaneous 
deposits  on  the  continent,  they  consist  of  alternations  of  marine  and 
freshwater  shells,  indicating  the  existence  of  lakes  communicating 
with  the  sea.  The  ammonites,  and  other  ancient  pelagian  shells,  en- 
tirely disappear,  and  a  small  proportion  of  recent  species  occurs  in 
the  most  ancient,  and  a  much  more  considerable  number  in  the  newer 
deposits.  With  these  are  associated  the  remains  of  the  Palsotheriat 
of  crocodiles,  turtles,  birds,  and  fishes ;  and  the  stems  and  leaves  o£ 
palms,  and  other  vegetables  characteristic  of  an  equatorial  climate. 
In  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  south-east  of  England,  no  traces  of  mam- 
malia have  been  discovered  ;  the  organic  remains  consisting  of  shells, 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  of  vegetablea. 

The  next  era  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  the  fossil  elephant,  or 
mammoth,  in  these  latitudes,  having  for  contemporaries  a  species  of 
deer,  ox,  and  horse  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  England,  the  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  &c.  The  teeth  which  have  been  found  in  Sussex  be- 
long to  a  species  nearly  allied  to  the  Asiatic  elephant,  and  the  deposits 
in  which  they  occur  are  decidedly  of  a  more  recent  date  than  those 


♦  Geology  of  Hastings,  p.  83. 

t  Vide  the  *  Principles  of  Geoloiry,*  vol.  ii.  In  the  map  illnstrating  the  extent  of 
the  tertiary  sei,  or  se:is,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lyell  has  delineated  a  raoge  of 
chalk  islands  in  the  sonth-castem  part  of  England,  agreeably  to  this  theory  of  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  land. 
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tbove  dcBcribeiJ,  for  they  contain  boiililers  of  tertiary  EUDdntunt,  and 
breccia  ;  while,  in  tbc  older  tcrtinrj',  the  remains  of  llie  elcphnui  hs»B 
rot  been  discovered.  The  perfect  state  of  llietceiU  in  the  dtpuaiual 
Brighton,  forbids  the  supposition  ihal  Ihey  weru  transpuried  from  ■ 
diatonce ;  and  we  have,  loo,  the  remarksblti  fact,  that  while  the  Sin- 
gle on  which  the  dophant  bed  repoaee,  is  composed  not  only  of  ebalh 
pebbles,  but  of  boulders  of  granile.  porphyry,  and  other  primary  roeka 
nhich  miisi  bare  been  brought  from  a  distant  part  of  the  coiinlry,  and 
of  tertiBTy  Bandslouc  and  breccia,  and  the  Band  benenih  contain*  ihe 
bonea  of  whales,  no  rciuaina  of  elephanta  have  been  fottnd  therein.  U 
vmild  seem,  therefore,  that  the  und,  and  ihe  Hiingle,  were  femted  in 
an  eatuary,  and  that  when  the  upper  beds  were  deposited,  all  camniD- 
uieaiion  with  the  ocean  waa  cut  off;  for  neitlier  the  bonen,  nor  the 
materialB  of  which  tbc  bed  is  composed,  appear  to  hare  suffered  from 
sttritioD.  nor  is  (here  any  inlefmiiturc  of  mnrlne  exuvix.  Ttiese  de- 
posits were  evidently  of  considerable  esient :  there  are  onllyii^ 
mitchea  on  the  chalk  along  the  coasts  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  alio  si 
Elahles,  and  other  points  on  the  opposite  shore§  of  France.  Similaf 
beds  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  probably  the  ■■ine  tctiea  i» 
represented  by  the  Crag,  overlying  the  London  Cloy,  on  thr»«»lert> 
■bores  of  England ;  facts  which  tend  to  prove  thai  itic  estuary  oiKa 
extended  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
British  Channel.*  The  geological  relatione  of  this  group  of  depoalta 
are  aa  yet  but  imperfectly  known.  Tfie  zoolii^cal  charactefs  which 
distinguish  them  from  the  older  tertiary  strata,  are  ibe  abacnce  of  the 
palmotkeria-,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  remain!  of  the  mammoth,  rhi- 
noceros, and  other  mafflroalia,  whose  bones  are  so  constantly  found  in 
tiis  superficial  gravel  of  Europe,  intermixisd  with  those  of  recent  vp»- 

To  this  epoch  we  may  probably  refer  the  existence  of  hyenas,  ti- 
gers, and  other  carnivorous  animals,  whose  skcletona  arc  entombed  in 
BUch  immense  numbers  in  caverns,  and  lissiires,  and  in  beds  of  super- 
llclal  grarcl,  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  the  continent.  One  aot- 
itary  instance  only  is  known  of  Ihe  occurrence  of  remains  of  this  kind 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  The  lower  jaw  and  a  few  fragments  of 
other  bones  of  a  hyena  were  discovered,  a  few  years  since,  in  a  chasm 
in  a  stone  quarry  at  Boughton,  near  Maidstone. 

The  next  era  is  that  during  which  the  Crag,  and  the  tertiary  strata, 
and  the  chalk  on  which  they  repose,  were  lifted  uji  to  Ibcir  present 
aituatioDs ;  the  channel  which  separates  England  from  France  waa 
broken  through,  and  the  trnnsverae  valleys  of  the  North  and  South 
Downs  were  produced  or  enlarged  ;  for,  although  these  valleys  are 
now  river  courses,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  they  originated  in  disruptioD, 
for  the  strata,  in  every  instance  which  I  have  observed,  diverge  from 


•  Mr.  Samuel  Woodn-anl,  of  Norwich,  (he  nulhor  of  the  '  Synoptical  Table  of 
British  Organic  Remains,' (a  worlt  indispensable  in  the  practical  cajlogjsi)  slate?, 
(hat  in  the  crag  on  the  coast  uf  Norldlk.  tlie  rcmajiis  of  ntammottiK  are  .so  abuad- 
ani,  that  on  the  oysicr-grountt  olTllarlioruiigh,  the  grinders  of  these  auimals  which 
bare  been  (bund  must  have  belonged  to  upwards  of  500  individuals. 
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the  line  of  fraciare.*  We  should  doubtless  err  in  assigning  all  these 
mutations  to  one  and  the  same  period ;  the  phenomena  are  extremely 
complicated,  and  an  appearance  which  may  seem  to  have  been  pro« 
duced  at  the  same  time,  and  by  a  single  operation,  may  have  been  the 
result  of  many  and  varied  changes.  There  ifi,  however,  one  foct  res- 
pecting which  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  namely t  that  the  distarbtng 
forces  which  have  broken  up  the  tertiary  deposits  came  into  action 
aftcT  the  elephant  epoch  These  elevatory  movements  and  convol- 
sions  were  manifestly  of  great  intensity,  and  materially  changed  the 
physical  geography  of  the  south-cast  of  England,  and  Uie  contignotta 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  occasioned  the  vertical  position  oif  the 
strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire.  These  alteration^  in  dM 
surface  of  the  country,  must,  too,  have  been  attended  with-  freat 
changes  in  the  hydrography  of  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex; 
the  waters  resulting  from  the  drainage  of  the  land,  and  which,  before 
the  existence  of  the  transverse  fractures,  probably  flowed  through  the 
longitudinal  valleys  towards  the  east,  would  be  thrown  into  dilerenl 
channels,  and  find  their  way  to  the  ocean  by  the  existing  river  courses. 
Traces  of  these  revolutions  remain  in  the  boulders  and  superficial 
loam  and  gravel,  which  occupy  the  valleys  and  low  elevations  of  the 
south-east  of  England. 

Subsequently  to  these  last  mentioned  changes,  the  surface  of  the 
country  appears  to  have  undergone  no  material  alteration ;  the  ordi- 
nary effects  of  the  atmosphere,  the  degradation  of  the  shores  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  the  erosion  by  river  currents  of  the  strata  over 
which  they  flow,  and  the  formation  of  deltas,  and  the  silting  up  of 
valleys,  being  the  only  physical  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
south-east  of  England  during  the  modern  epoch,  and  wluch  are  still 
in  active  operation. 

The  existing  rivers  in  this  district  are  producing  on  a  small  scale 
the  same  effects  as  the  mighty  river  of  the  Iguanodon  period ;  brings 
ing  down  from  the  interior  the  debris  of  the  strata  over  which  ibif 
flow,  mixed  with  the  bones  of  animals,  and  the  trunks,  branches,  and 
leaves  of  vegetables,  and  imbedding  a  portion  in  the  chalk  valleys,.  In 
a  deposit  of  mud  or  silt,  and  transporting  the  remainder  to  form  del- 
tas at  their  entrance  into  the  ocean. 

The  levels  near  Lewes,  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  volane, 
afiford  so  interesting  an  illustration  of  the  silting  up  of  the  disrupted 
valleys  of  the  chalk,  during  a  comparatively  very  recent  period,  thai 
we  subjoin  the  following  summary  of  the  sequence  of  events  which 
ihey  record.t  First,  there  was  a  salt-water  estuary  peopled  for  many 
years  by  marine  testacea  identical  with  existing  species,  and  into  which 
some  of  the  large  cetacea,  as  the  sea-unicorn  and  porpoise,  occasion- 
ally entered.     Secondly,  the  inlet  grew  more  shallow,  and  the  water 


•  Mr.  Woodward  arrives  at  the  same  concIu.sioD  from  an  examination  of  the 
chalk  valleys  of  Norfolk.  "These,"  he  observes,  "are  valleys  of  disruption; 
that  is,  they  were  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  chalk  and  its  consequent  frac- 
ture, as  is  evident  from  the  strata  of  chalk  and  flints  on  each  side  of  the  valley 
bein^  now  found  to  decline  from  the  line  of  elevation." — Ofrrespondcnce  with  tie 
Author. 

t  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 
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became  brackish,  or  altcinBlrly  salt  and  fresh,  so  that  frosh-waUr  and 
marine  xhclla  were  miogled  in  the  blue  argillaceous  scillmenl  >t  lh« 
boUom.  Tliirdly,  the  ahoaling  conUoued  until  the  river  water  pre- 
vailed, and  was  no  longer  habilable  by  maruie  testacea,  but  filled  nnly 
for  the  abode  of  fluviaiile  species  and  aquatic  insects.  Fourthly,  a 
peaty  swarop  or  moraes  was  formed,  into  which  trees  and  terrCEtrial 
aoimals,  as  deer,  were  occasiunally  drifted  by  land  Hoods.  Ijtutly, 
the  soil,  being  only  subject  la  periodical  iaunaations  from  the  river, 
became  a  vcrdaot  plain,  through  which  the  narrow  Ouse  now  winds 
iu  way  to  the  British  Channel.  Il  b  io  allovial  depoula  of  this  ktixl 
ikat  tke  Teviains  of  man  first  appear:  human  sfcelelons,  and  the  rude 
ioatruments  of  a  half-civilized  race,  are  found  associated  with  the  boDct 
uf  animals  which  still  inhabit  this  country,  and  in  somo  instancea  in- 
lermiKed  witli  the  osseous  rcmaina  of  a  few  species  that  appear  tt 
have  been  extirpated  by  man. 

Such  arc  the  results  which  a  review  uf  the  geological  phenomena 
of  the  south-east  of  England  ofTers  Ig  our  consideration.  We  harp 
evidence  of  great  physical  mutations  of  the  surfacu  of  the  earth — of 
vast  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  climsle ;  and  we  perceive  tbal 
these  revolutions  were  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  alleiaiion  in 
the  formn  of  organic  life:  these  arc  general  conclusionBr  which  can- 
not be  disputed,  although  the  laws  that  governed  these  co-exicting 
phenomena  may  be  concealed  frqm  our  view.  It  is,  however,  obvi- 
ous, thai  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  land  and  water,  must  have  materially  iDflnenccJ 
the  temperature  of  the  cUmale,  and  consequently  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Lyell  has  treated  thi* 
quesiien  in  a  very  luminous  and  admirable  manner,  and  has  ahawa 
that  there  is  every  reason  lo  conclude  that  since  the  commencement 
of  the  tertiary  period,  ihe  dry  land  in  the  nonhcrn  iitnihijhcre  hs* 
been  increasing ;  not  only  because  il  is  now  greatly  in  excess  beyond 
the  average  proportion  which  land  generally  bears  to  water  on  oar 
planetf  but  because  a  comparison  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata 
aSbrds  indications  throughout  the  space  occupied  by  Europe,  of  a 
transition  from  the  condition  of  an  ocean,  interspersed  with  islands, 
to  that  of  a  large  continent :  and  to  this  increase  of  the  land  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  we  may  probably  attribute,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  gradual  diminution  of  temperature  which  the  organic  remains  of 
the  different  periods  denote.  "The  climate  was  hottest  when  the 
northern  hemisphere  was  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  the  ocean; 
and  the  refrigeration  did  not  become  considerable  until  a  very  large 
proportion  of  that  ocean  was  converted  into  land  and  replaced  io 
some  parts  by  high  mountain  chains :  nor  did  the  cold  reach  its  maxi- 
mum until  these  chains  attained  their  greatest  elevation,  and  ibe  land 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  forms  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  are  not  less  striking  than  those  which  we  have 
above  described  in  the  inorganic  world.  The  animals  and  plants  of 
the  more  ancient  strata,  are  not  only  such  as  could  not  now  exist  in 
the  latitudes  which  they  formerly  inhabited,  hut  almost  all  the  spe- 
cies, and  very  mony  of  the  genera,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  known  globe.     In  ihe  newer  depoaits,  on  the  contrary. 
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we  perceive  an  intermixture  of  existing  with  extinct  species;  the 
proportion  of  the  former  increasing  according  to  the  more  recent 
formation  of  the  strata,  till,  in  the  deposits  of  the  modern  era,  the 
remains  of  existing  species  alone  are  discovered,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  in  these  accumulations  of  d6bris,  the  skeletons  of 
man,  and  traces  of  the  works  of  art  of  the  early  tribes  of  our  nicet 
are  sometimes  fbund  imbedded. 

The  extinctioB  of  whole  genera  of  animals  and  platits  has*  no  doubt, 
depended  on  various  cauaes.  In  the  earlier  revolutions,  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate,  and  the  lOBtations  of  land  and  water,  were,  prolmbljf  the 
principal  agents  of  destruction :  but  since  man  became  the  lord  of  the 
creation,  his  necessities  and  caprice  have  occasioned  the  extirpatidn 
of  many  tribes,  whose  relics  are  found  in  the  same  superficial  strata 
with  those  of  species  concerning  which  all  human  history  and  tradi^ 
tion  are  silent.* 

The  obliteration  of  certain  forms  of  animal  life  (and  perhaps  the 
creation  of  new  ones)  appears,  therefore,  to  be  dependent  on  a  law  la 
the  economy  of  nature,  which  is  still  in  active  operation.  Of  this  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Dodo,  which  has  been 
annihilated,  and  become  a  denizen  of  the  fossil  kingdom,  almost  be- 
fore our  eyes.  The  Dodo  was  a  bird  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  larger 
than  the  turkey,  which  existed  in  great  numbers  in  the  Mauritius  and 
adjacent  islands,  when  those  countries  were  first  colonized  by  the 
Dutch,  about  two  centuries  ago.  This  bird  was  the  principal  food  of 
the  colonists ;  but  it  was  incapable  of  domestication,  and  its  numbers 
soon  became  sensibly  diminished.  Stuflfed  specimens  were  sent  to 
the  museums  of  Europe,  and  paintings  of  the  living  animal  were  exe- 
cuted, and  copied  into  the  works  on  natural  history.  The  Dodo  i^ 
now  extinct :  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  isles  where  it  once 
flourished,  and  even  all  the  stuflfed  specimens  are  destroyed ;  the  only 
relics  that  remain  being  the  head  and  foot  of  an  individual  in  the  ^h- 
molean  museum  at  Oxford,  and  the  leg  of  another  in  the  British  mu- 
seum. To  render  this  history  complete,  the  fossilized  remains  were 
alone  wanting,  and  these  have  actually  been  found  beneath  a  bed  of 
lava  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Jafdin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris ;  affording  the  most  unexpected  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the 
most  startling  propositions  in  modern  geology.f 

Another  highly  interesting  and  important  iact  is  proved  by  the  phe- 
nomena that  have  been  presented  to  our  examination,  namely,  the 
comparatively  recent  period  at  which  man  became  an  inhabitant  of 
the  earth,  and  exercised  dominion  over  the  animal  creation ;  a  (act  in 


♦  In  Great  Britain,  vre  may  instance,  as  belonging  to  species  which  formerly 
existed  in  this  country,  and  are  still  living  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  the  beaver, 
bear,  wolf,  hyena,  <^.;  and,  as  wholly  extinct,  the  Irish  Elk  luid  Mammaih,  with 
whose  bones  existing  species  of  shells  are  sometimes  found  associated.  Consult 
Dr.  FUming^s  British  AniwuUs,  1  vol.  870.  1828:  also  an  excellent  Memoir,  by 
the  same  author,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  No.  xxii. 

t  See  an  excellent  paner  on  the  Dodo,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  Z(*ohgical  Journal  for 
January,  1828:  also,  "Coniribuiions  towards  the  History  of  the  Dodo,  (IHdus  in- 

?*tus,)  by  J.  V.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Mag.  Sat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  442;  and  Mr.  Lycll's 
rinciplcs  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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Rtrict  accorilaoce  with  those  sacred  records  which  reveal  the  monU 
obligationa  and  destiny  of  the  human  mco. 

With  these  observations  I  conclude  this  volume;  entresting  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  geologic  for  much  pmlixitj'  on  subjects  with  which 
he  was  already  familiar,  but  which  without  such  dtiail  would  h»?o 
presented  but  little  interest  to  many;  and  assuring  the  BieoTal  reader 
who  may  feel  deeirouis  of  further  information,  that  the  more  be  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  nature  and  objects  of  geologicttl  cuquities, 
Ifae  more  he  will  find  them  to  possess  In  an  eminent  defree  the  charms 
and  Bilvaotages  which  are  so  eloquently  described  by  Sir  John  Ilei- 
■chcl,  Bs  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  study  of  every  branch 
of  natural  philosophy.  "To  the  natural  philosopher  there  is  no  nal- 
Ural  object  unimportant  or  trifling.  From  the  least  of  nature's  woika 
he  may  learn  the  greatest  lessons.  The  fall  of  an  apple  to  the  ground 
may  raise  his  thonghls  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  refolutions  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits ;  or  the  situation  of  a  pebble  may  afford  him 
evidence  of  the  state  of  the  globe  he  inhoAits,  myriads  of  ag^es  ago, 
before  his  species  became  its  denizens.  Accustomed  to  trace  the 
operation  of  general  causes,  and  the  exemplification  of  general  Isms, 
wnere  the  uninformed  and  unenquiring  eye  perceives  neither  noTelly 
nor  beauty,  he  walks  in  the  midst  of  wonders :  every  object  which 
falls  in  his  way  elucidates  some  principle,  affords  some  instruction, 
and  impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  harmony  and  order ;  while  the  ol>- 
Bervaiion  of  the  calm,  energetic  regularity  of  nature,  the  immense 
scale  of  her  operations,  and  ihe  certainly  with  which  her  ends  are  at- 
tained, tends,  irresistibly,  to  tranquillize  and  re-assure  the  mind,  ami 
render  it  less  accessible  to  repining,  selfish  and  lurbuleot  emotions. 
And  this  it  does,  not  by  debasing  our  nature  irmi  ttciilt  romyiliaiices 
and  abject  submission  to  circumstances,  but  by  I'li  r'  '.-  '  -  "  in  :in 
inward  spring,  with  a  sense  of  nobleness  aud  jhmi  ■  \ii 

to  rise  superior  to  them ;  by  showing  us  our  strengtit  and  innate  dig- 
nity, and  by  calling  upon  us  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  and 
faculties  by  which  we  are  susceptible  of  the  comprehension  of  so 
much  greatness,  and  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  link  between  ourselves 
and  the  best  and  noblest  benefactors  of  our  species,  with  whom  we 
bold  communion  in  thoughts,  and  participate  in  discoveries,  which 
have  raised  them  above  their  fellow-mortals,  and  brought  them  nearer 
to  their  Creator."* 


•  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Pbilosopb;,  p.  11-17. 
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IGNEOUS   FORMATIONS^ 

1.  Products  of  Active  Volcanos, 

m 

It  is  sufficient,  for  the  purpose  of  our  present  argument,  simply  \o 
Aame  the  products  of  active  volcanos.  They  are  well  known ;  their 
<^uses  are  now  in  active  operation,  and  lava^eds  and  currents  are 
still  frequently  forming,  in  many  countries.  They  oAen  bear,  in  their 
very  texture  and  features,  palpable  marks  of  the  agency  of  fire,  and 
thus  they  inform  us,  in  very  intelligible  language,  that  they  are  indeed 
ignigenous :  even  when  these  features  are  not  distinctly  legible,  it 
often  happens  that  the  geographical  and  geological  position  of  the 
masses  does  not  permit  us  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  volcanic  ori« 
gin.  We  observe  their  currents,  and  we  recognize  their  birth  from 
fire,  even  when  they  form  beds  of  solid  rock,  which  have  no  appear- 
-ances  of  scoris,  cinders,  glass,  or  gaseous  inflation,  except,  perhaps, 
on  their  upper  surfaces.  No  one  doubts  that  volcanic  currents  over- 
flow whatever  lies  in  their  way,  and  therefore  we  find  them  covering, 
occasionally,  every  geological  formation,  and  every  work  of  man 
which  can  withstand  the  action  of  heat 

This  topic  was  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  introductory  remarks, 
and  every  one  admits  (what  is  indeed  only  a  single  instance  of  a  gen- 
eral truth  in  geology)  that  the  superincumbent  mass  is,  generally,  of 
more  recent  origin  than  that  upon  which  it  lies.  The  evidence  pre* 
sented  by  the  eruptions  of  active  volcanos,  and  the  igneous  formations 
which  they  produce,  goes  then  to  establish  the  truth  of  geological 
succession,  but  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  its  events  are  more 
ancient  than  the  commencement  of  organic  life.  This  remark  is  lim- 
ited to  volcanos  strictly  so  called,  and  is  not  intended  to  include  the 
unstratified  rocks,  concerning  the  igneous  or  aqueous  origin  of  which, 
there  has  been,  heretofore,  much  discussion  and  opposition  of  opinion, 
although  they  are  now  generally  attributed  to  the  agency  of  heat 

2.  Products  of  Extinct  Volcanos. 

Much  philosophical  scepticism  formerly  existed  with  respect  to  eir- 
tinct  volcanos.  They  were  vaguely  referred  to,  but  without  decisive 
proof  of  their  real  volcanic  origin ;  and  many  persons,  very  imper- 
fectly qualified  to  judge  of  such  questions,  were  sufiiciently  inclined 
to  infer  the  existence  of  volcanos  of  former  ages,  wherever  they  saw 
a  conical  hill,  or  almost  any  hill,  with  a  hollow  on  its  summit ;  and 
porous  stones,  of  whatever  kind,  were  referred  to  a  similar  origin. 
It  was  a  very  imposing  and  sublime  idea,  tliat  volcanic  fire,  still  active 
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ia  our  planet,  and  slUl  bursting  forili,  in  many  places,  wilh  ilealrartiro 
energy,  had,  iti  limes  long  past,  eserleil  agencies  still  more  ex  tensive — 
covering  provinces  with  ruins,  and  operating,  even  in  the  bed  of  the 
priraoval  oceans.  The  epeculation  seemed  to  cltim  '^uile  n*  much  at 
fiaiiy  with  poetical,  a«  with  philosophicBl  conceptions,  nnd  it  was  not 
Ull  the  middle  of  ibe  last  century,  llial  the  subject  of  cxltnct  volcanra 
began  to  be  invesligalcd  with  accuracy  and  skill. 

Ilwill  be  sufficient  to  name  tlie  much  dlspDled  country  of  Aovergoe, 
Velay,  and  Vivcrais,  in  France,  which  has  been  oAen  visiliiil  and  ex* 
omiacd  by  able  geologii^U,  and  we  believe,  that  wUhia  &  few  yean 
past,  no  one  of  them  Iios  left  that  region,  without  being  convinced 
that  it  is  of  volcanic  origin.  This  district  lies  upon  the  river  Khooc. 
Doarlj  in  the  angle  formed  by  it  with  the  Mcditcrmnran,  and  covers  » 
square  area  of  forty  or  tifly  leagues  in  diameter. 

Craters,  regularly  formed,  often  entire,  aomelimcs  with  the  tbin  uul 
scorified  edge  of-  the  lip  in  tine  preservation,  and  occasionally  tt  *wt 
dimensions ;  here,  black,  rugged  and  scathed  with  fire — ibere,  orei^ 
grown  wilh  trees,  and  there,  filled  with  water,  forming  kkea ;  cur- 
rents of  lava,  lying  where  they  flowed  from  the  crater,  or  where 
they  burst  from  the  side  or  foot  of  the  rupinred  mountain,  exiend- 
ing  many  miles,  and  many  leagues,  traceable  directly  to  their  source, 
winding  along  the  gorges  and  the  Binuosilics  of  the  vallies,  now  and 
llien  diverted  from  (heir  course  by  rocks,  hills,  nnd  other  obstacles; 
sometimes  damming  up  rivers,  whose  beds  they  have  crossed  oi 
obstructed,  and  thus  forming  lakes  of  considerable  dimensions ;  ex- 
hibiting all  the  varieties  of  lithoid  lava,  from  that  which  is  compact 
and  rock-like,  to  that  which,  in  an  incipient,  or  in  a  prevailing  degree, 
is  porous  and  vesicular;  crowned  or  mixed  with  slag,  scoriee,  pumice, 
olivine,  and  other  exuviae  of  known  and  active  volcanos ;  displaying 
frequently  a  structure,  now  spherical,  ovoidal  and  concentric ;  now 
prismatic  and  columnar,  and  fronting  streams,  and  bounding  valleys, 
wilh  ranges  of  columns,  ecjualling  or  rivalling  the  regularity  of  the 
famous  colonnades  of  Fingal's  Cave  and  the  Giant's  Causeway;  these 
are  a  few  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  countries,  which  are 
■o  affluent  in  proofs  of  igneous  origin,  that  there  is  nodung  needed, 
but  to  select,  carefully  and  Judiciously,  those  facts  which  will  be  the 
most  decisive,  especially  with  respect  to  minds  not  familiar  with  audi 
contemplations. 

The  volcanos  of  the  Auvergne,  &c  are  regarded  as  of  diSertnt 
ages;  some  appear  to  have  been  active  before  the  formation  of  the 
present  valleys,  and  some  since ;  where  the  cnrrenla  of  lata  have 
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been  cut  through,  by  those  causes  which  formed  the  present  valleys, 
they  are  then  obviously  older  than  the  valleys,  and  where  these  cur- 
rents have  flowed  into  valleys,  beds  of  rivers,  6lc.  they  are  as  evi- 
dently of  a  more  recent  date. 

Although  the  formation  of  these  volcanic  regions  was  anterior  to 
the  records  of  history,  it  was,  evidently,  in  the  most  recent  portions, 
posterior  to  the  existence  of  organized  beings,  which  are  found  im- 
bedded in  the  volcanic  tufa. 

The  recent  researches  of  Humboldt,  **  have  greatly  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  volcanic  tracts  of  our  globe ;  he  has  shown  the 
whole  country  round  the  Caspian  to  be  a  vast  district  of  this  nature* 
a  **  pays  cratere,"  exactly  resembling,  in  its  general  outlines,  the  tele- 
scopic appearance  of  the  moon ;  he  has  also  pointed  out  another  great 
seat  of  volcanic  action,  the  chain  of  Thion  Chou,  south  of  the  Altai, 
and  running  about  42^  lat  N.  and  between  70^  and  80^  long.  E.  of 
London.  This  vast  ignigenous  district  extends  over  two  thousand 
five  hundred  square  leagues,  and  being  generally  remote  from  every 
sea,  shows  that  marine  contiguity,  although  a  common,  is  by  no  means 
an  indispensable  concomitant  of  volcanic  action."* 

For  our  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  any  farther  into  detail, 
with  respect  to  this  class  of  rocks.  All  that  is  true  of  modern  erup- 
tions from  active  volcanos,  considered  as  proofs  of  succession  in  geo- 
logical events,  is  true  in  the  present  case.  Every  thing  was  occasion- 
ally covered  by  the  currents  that  issued  from  the  ancient  volcanos,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  as  happens  in  connexion  with  mod- 
ern volcanic  convulsions,  destructive  earthquakes  preceded  and  attend- 
ed their  eruptions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  the  considera- 
iion  of  the  theory  of  volcanos.  It  is  undoubtedly  obscure,  and  at- 
tended with  many  difficulties,  especially  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
view  of  igneous  action  is  carried  by  most  of  the  geologists  of  the 
present  day.  ''  It  is  impossible,  (says  Conybcare,)  to  propose,  as  ex- 
planatory of  volcanic  phenomena,  any  probable  theory,  which  does 
not,  at  the  same  time,  embrace  the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  in 
all  its  generality."! 

3.  Ancient  Rocks  of  Igneous  Origin, 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  this  class  of  rocks,  there  has  been 
great  diversity  of  opinion. 

♦  Discourse  of  Prof.  Conybearc  on  Geology,  at  Oxford  University,  1832. 
t  Discourse  at  Oxford,  1832. 
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Trap,  porphyry,  and  pitrhKtone,  hnve  long  been  consigned  otct  W 
An  igneous  origin,  anil  lui  tliere  is  no  longer  any  difference  of  opinins 
On  this  subject,  il  is  not  naccssary  here  to  enter  inlo  the  iliscUGaioti.* 
Nor  is  it  important  to  our  arguincnl,  to  adduce  the  proofs  in  favor 
of  the  eitcneion  of  the  agency  of  fire,  to  the  formation  even  of  gran- 
ite ilseir,  with  all  its  family  of  rocks.  The  igneuuH  origin  of  granite 
is  now  generally,  although  not  uuiT«rsDlly,  admitted.  It  ie,  however, 
of  DO  importance  to  this  di3Cu!;sion,  whether  granite,  as  well  as  the 
Other  unstratificd  rocks,  is  of  aqueous  or  igneous  origin,  since  the 
proofs  of  geological  HUCcesaioD,  which  is  all  that  our  argument  re- 
quires, are,  in  either  case,  sufficienlly  decisive. 

Tiie  iniruBiou  of  the  rocks  suppoBcd  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  among 
ihose  that  are  superincumbent,  producing  dykes  and  veins,  oflen 
much  Tamified;  tlie  elcvaliun  add  disruption  of  the  upper  strata; 
L  4lic  confusion  often  induced  among  them ;  the  chemical  changes  pro- 
'  iluccd  upon  the  contiguous  masses,  and  the  profuse  and  rich  crrslalli- 
jntion  of  many  of  the  primitive  rocks,  both  in  the  minerals  proper  to 
their  constitution,  and  in  those  foreign  ones  which  ihey  coniAiu  im- 
bedded :  all  these  aflord  decisive  proofs  of  gecilogicul  order,  erent, 
Bucccssion,  and  time  eufficifnt  for  the  phcnomens. 

Crystallization  in  Rocks. 

No  person  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  subject,  hesitates  to  ad- 
mit tliat  cryalallizalion  implies  a  previous  state  of  corpuscular  mobili- 
ty either  in  fluid,  in  fusion,  in  vapor,  or  at  least  in  a  state  of  softness 
and  diminished  cohesion.  Although  crystallization  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  geological  period,  it  is  cminenily  conspicuous  in  the  primi- 
tive rocks. 

They  present  to  the  eye  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
amine the  results  of  chemical  deposition,  very  decisive  proofs  that 
their  particles  have  been  in  that  slate  of  mobility,  which  leaves  them 
at  liberty,  to  unite  accordmg  to  the  laws  of  corpuscular  attraction; 
the  heterogeneous  particles  being  connected  by  chemical,  and  the  ho- 
mogeneous by  mechanical  attraction.  Thus  in  feldspar,  (if  we  in- 
clude both  its  necessary  and  occasional  constituents)  oxygen  is  an  cl- 
ement in  all  the  binary  compounds  that  enter  inlo  its  constitution; 
in  the  silc.v  it  ib  united  to  silicon;  in  the  polasi^a  to  potassium:  in 
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the  soda  to  sodimii ;  in  the  lime  to  calcium,  and  in  tho  usual  con* 
taminating  oxide,  to  iron.  Supposing  these  to  be  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  the  mineral,  the  proximate  principles  would  be  produced, 
first  by  their  uniting,  chemically,  to  form  these  binary  compounds ; 
which  would  still  farther  unite,  but  still  chemically,  to  form  the  inte- 
grant particles  of  the  mineral  and  these  particles  united  mechanically 
by  cohesion,  would  form  the  mineral  itself. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  every  variety  of  rocks  and 
ininerals.  Limestone,  consisting  for  its  immediate  principles,  of  lime 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  contains,  for  its  ultimate  elements,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  calcium,  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen ;  the  latter  principle  being  united  with  each  of  the  former 
ones,  so  as  to  produce  the  lime,  (oxygen  and  calcium,)  the  carbonic 
acid,  (carbon  and  oxygen,)  and  the  water,  (oxygen  and  hydrogen.) 
If  the  limestone  were  a  magnesian  one,  then  we  must  add  oxygeB 
and  magnesium,  and  so  of  other  earths,  as  silex  or  alumine,  if  they 
were  present 

How  far  back,  and  how  near  to  the  isolated,  independent  state,  we 
are  to  trace  each  element,  we  cannot  determine.  Whether  the  ele- 
ments were  created,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  ^^tte  of  perfect  freedom, 
and  their  earliest  movement  was,  not  so  much,  that  of  elemental  war, 
as  of  elemental  combination ;  or  whether,  they  were  combined  in 
pairs,  and  those  pairs  again  combined,  to  form  more  complex  results 
we  can  never  know  with  certainty ;  and  all  our  suggestions  on  this 
subject  being  necessarily  hypothetical,  ought  of  course  to  be  concisely 
stated. 

But  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  which  might  easily  be  extend- 
ed to  the  most  complex  rocks,  and  to  all  their  imbedded  minerals, 
however  curious  and  even  interesting,  is  in  no  way  material  to  our 
proceeding  to  reason  intelligibly — may  we  not  say  even  conclusively, 
upon  the  act  or  process,  which  must,  according  to  physical  laws,  have 
preceded  the  concretion  of  the  materials  of  the  primitive  rocks. 

Suppose  the  elements  which  are  to  form  granite,  to  have  already 
united,  and  a  previous  state  of  chemical  mobility,  to  have  rendered 
such  a  result  possible,  a  simultaneous  deposition  of  the  difierent  min- 
erals must  of  course  happen ;  the  quartzy  partides  must  fiod  their 
fellows,  those  of  feldspar  will  do  the  same,  and  those  of  mica  the 
same,  and  the  three  minerals,  born  at  the  same  moment,  will  find  re- 
pose in  the  same  cradle.  In  the  same  manner,  their  ornamental  com- 
panions, (not  essential  to  the  rock,  but  oi^n  studding  it,  like  gems  set 
in  royal  robes) — the  emeralds,  the  toptses,  the  garnets,  the  tourma- 
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lines  and  olher  crystslllzed  minernts  wluch  sparkle  in  the  haaom  of 
the  primilive  rocks  declare  a  cotunion  birth.' 

True  il  is,  thai  creative  power  would  call  the  rocks  into  btini;, 
wilhout  any  arranging  proceBs  in  their  parts,  but  co  annlogy  eounle- 
tiutee*  the  truth  of  such  a  suppoiiition,  and  neither  moral  nor  phyiit- 
cal  reasons  oblige  us  lo  admit  ao  improbable  a  suppoaiiion. 

Who  has  contemplated  the  alup«iidouB  garnets  of  Fahlun — th* 
equally-  gigantic  quartz  and  Telspar  cryatala  of  the  Alps — llie  mote 
Plicate  emeralds  of  Brazil  and  Ethiopia — the  variously  colored  tour- 
malines of  Chesterfield,  and  Goshen,  Mass.,  and  of  Paris  in  Maine 
— the  fluor  and  calcareous  spars  of  Dcrbysliire  and  Cumberland — the 
idccrascs  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  rubies  and  sapphires  of  Ceyloa  and 
•iher  regions  of  India,  the  bubbles  of  uir  included  niib  water  Mid 
otiier  fluids  in  quartz — (he  fibres  of  amianthus — the  crystals  of  titsni- 
■m — the  tilamentE  of  native  copper  and  silver  shut  up  in  ihu  nsmt 
mineral — the  successive  crystallizations  of  galena — sulphate  of  barjr- 
tes — calcareous  spar — fjuartz  and  lluor  spar,  often  included  in  tJic 
aame  group — the  splendid  ameiliysttnc  and  other  geodes — lilile  grt>i- 
toes  lined  with  polished  and  bcauliful  geometrical  figures — who  lias 
fleen  ell  these  Uiing^ — tho  ornaments  of  our  cabinets,  »nd  haa  douUted 
ibat  they  were  as  truly  the  results  of  cry  stall  izati  on,  u  any  of  th« 
products  of  art,  which  are  formed  in  our  loboratories  ? 

Crystallizalion  is  indeed  not  esclusiTely  the  attribute  of  primitive 
regions ;  but  in  such  regions  it  is  eminently  conspicuous,  and  if  me 
find  crystals  in  the  productions  of  every  geological  age,  we  are  tbiM 
furnished  with  proof,  that  these  agencies  continued  to  operate,  al- 
though with  leas  frequency  and  energy,  through  all  succeeding  peri- 
ode,  and  that  they  have  not  ceased  even  in  our  own  timeist  fur  itiin»- 
ral  crystals  are,  every  moment  forming  around  us. 


*  Prof.  Hitchcock,  in  his  geology  of  Ma.'isacliusclls,  coniiidert  ihe  simulianeout 
and  mixed  crysiallizQiioa  of  the  different  tnincrnis  in  granite,  as  affording  deci^in 
proof  of  its  igneous  origin,  since,  ns  he  avers,  aqueous  solnlionsof  different  snb- 
(lances  crystallize,  always  successively,  and  never  in  promiscuous  coDfDsion. 

t  I  have  oblBined  cry^iats  of  calcareous  spar — of  sulphate  of  baryles  andof 
eiUphate  of  lime  and  some  of  ihem  repeatedly  as  accidental  results  in  chcmicil 
processes:  I  have  teen  even  qnarlz  crystals  form  rapidlf  under  my  eye,  and  oihen 
have  ciled  them  as  slowly  produced  with  legiilarily  and  beauty,  from  ibe  daoric 
solution  of  silei.  Crystals  of  pyroxene — specular  iron,  titanium  and  otter  mine- 
Tali  have  been  produced  by  volcanic  and  furnace  heat ;  more  than  forty  speciei  of 
tainerals  baro  been  observed  in  Ihe  slogs  of  furnaces,  nnd  white  pyroxene  hu  been 
produced  by  Ihe  action  of  fire  upon  Ibe  constilucnl-sof  Ihis  mineral,  and  aflcr  fu- 
sion, il  has  re-cryslallizeJ,  in  the  same  form. — Am.  Jour.   Vol.lO.p.  190. 
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8till  no  one  finds  in  the  upper  secondary  rocks — much  less  in  the 
tertiary,  the  numerous  and  grand  crystals  that  are  common  in  the 
primitive,  and  even  to  a  degree  in  the  transition  and  early  secondary 
formations,  nor  does  any  one  look  for  those  grand  crystal  caritiesy 
fours  a  eristatfXf  as  they  have  been  fancifully  called,*  except  in  the 
ancient  mountains,  and  in  the  veins  and  beds  by  which  they  are  in- 
tersected. 

No  person  who  has  been  conversant  with  chemical  effects  can  easily 
confound  them  with  those  of  mere  meclianical  deposition.  Take  m 
piece  of  the  most  t>eautiful  granite — ^its  quartz  is  translucent  if  not 
transparent — its  feldspar  is  foliated  in  structure,  presenting  two  regu- 
lar cleavage  planes,  united  at  definite  angles — its  mica  is  perfectly  fo- 
liated, and  splits  into  innumerable  thin  laminae,  each  of  which,  b  per- 
fectly transparent  and  has  a  high  lustre^  and  this  last  property  is  com- 
mon (sometimes  in  a  less  degree,)  to  the  quartz  and  the  feldspar^ 
Gneiss  and  mica  slate  and  saccharoidal  limestone  are  distinguished,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  by  similar  characteristics.  Now,  translocen- 
cy — transparency — lustre — cleavage-planes,  and  regular  stnicture» 
are  known  and  established  results  of  chemical  deposition  and  are 
never  the  effect  of  mechanical  aggregation.  Compare  the  above 
properties,  with  those  found  in  a  piece  of  clay,  and  no  person,  how- 
ever unskilled  in  physical  characteristics,  can  possibly  attribute  them 
to  a  similar  origin.  The  latter  has  as  obviously  sprung  from  me- 
chanical as  the  former  from  chemical  laws ; — mechanical  suspension 
must  have  preceded  the  one,  and  solution,  fusion  or  sublimation  the 
other. 

Crystallization  is  the  most  exalted  agency  of  the  mineral  kingdom 
and  it  answers  to  organization  in  the  animal  and  vegetable.  It  results 
In  the  production  of  regular  solids — oflen  of  beautiful  figures,  bound- 
ed almost  always,  by  plane  faces,  which  constitute  the  outline  of  beau- 
ty in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  the  curve  line  does  in  the  organized  king- 
doms.— Haiiy. 

Proximate  Causes  of  Crystallization  in  the  Earth. 

Of  the  original  state  of  the  materials  of  our  planet,  as  first  formed 
by  the  Creator,  we  know  liothing.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable,  that  the  innumerable  crystals  of  so  many  different 
substances  and  forms,  which  we  find  in  the  earth  were  originally  crea- 


♦  Palrin's  mineralogical  travels. 
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led  BB  we  now  seo  ihcm.  CryeCallizaiion  by  natural  lawa  is  contiant- 
ly  going  OQ  eround  us  and  we  can  at  pleasure,  form  cryetaU  of  many 
substances ;  in  some  cases,  we  yroducc  ihoi^e  ihat  never  have  been  dis- 
covered in  nalurp,  and  in  others  we  can  surpass  them  in  size  and  beau- 
ty. Although,  ai  already  remarked,  it  is  possible  that  crystals  might 
have  been  the  first  forms  of  mineral  matter,  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable ;  it  is  far  moro  reasonable  and  philosophical  (o  admit 
that  wherever  we  find  a  crystal  in  the  earth,  it  has  been  formed  by  the 
laws  of  cryxtallizalion  operating  upon  the  crude  maierials  and  iherC 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  could  always  imitate  natuml  crystab, 
provided  we  could  command  the  powers  and  circumstances  which  ope- 
rated in  the  original  crystallization  of  mineral  bodies.  In  all  the 
geological  epochs,  after  the  primitive,  there  is  decisive  evidence  of 
great  mechanical  changes,*  operating  firat  on  the  primitive  rocke,  to 
produce  the  materials  for  the  derivative  rocks,  which  otien  exhibit 
unquestionable  proofs  of  mechanical  destruction  and  mechanic*!  lbnii~ 
alion  ;  in  a  word,  of  changes  from  the  pristine  atate  of  the  materials 
in  the  primitive  rocks,  greater  than  crystallization  implies  in  relation 
to  the  constituent  or  integrant  particles,  which  we  may  presume  to 
have  been  originally  created. 

As  to  the  proximate  causes  of  crystallization  among  minerals  it 
can  be  referred  only  to  two  agents,  heot  and  solution.  The  only  pow- 
ers with  which  we  arc  nctiuaintcd,  that  are  at  all  equal  to  the  effect, 
are  water,  and  fire,  aided  by  various  acid,  alkaline,  saline,  and  other 
energetic  chemical  agents,  which,  in  large  quantities,  we  now  find 
actually  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  rocks,  and  which  were 
therefore  originally  provided  in  the  grand  store-house  of  created  ma- 
terials. 

The  solution  theory,  once  almost  universally  prevalent,  has  now 
given  way  to  the  igneous,  which  not  slopping  with  actual  or  extinct 
volcanoB  or  with  trap,  porphyry  or  pitchstone,  has  taken  possess- 
ion of  the  granite  mountains  and  of  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
It  undoubtedly  explains  with  great  felicity,  the  appearances  of  gran- 
ite veins  and  of  many  other  phenomena,  although  neither  the  igneous 
nor  any  other  theory  has  explained  every  feature  of  the  planet. 

It  is  allowed  by  nearly  all  geologists,  that  the  ocean  has  for  a  loof 
time  occupied  all  countries.  It  is  now  evident  also,  that  ignition 
and  fusion  have  always  existed  in  the  earth  on  a  great  scale,  and  this 
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is  admitted  by  all  whether  they  believe  in  the  farion  of  the  central 
nncleus  or  not  Internal  fire  still  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  the  in- 
terior of  our  planet,  and  its  efiects  appear  to  have  been  the  greatest, 
and  the  most  extensive  in  the  earliest  periods.  Volcanic  mountains 
and  irtlands  are  known  to  have  risen,  even  in  modern  times,  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  and  islands  are  still  existing  where  in  former 
ages  the  sea  raged  uncontrolled.  The  sub-marine  volcanos  also  oc- 
casionally project  flames,  smoke,  and  red-hot  stones  through  the  ocean, 
and  thus  inform  us,  that  water  cannot  always  subdue  fire,  that  even 
now,  there  are  strata,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  extreme  igni- 
tion and  extreme  hydrostatic  pressure,  operate  conjointly,  upon  the 
firm  materials;  and  that  both,  aided  by  the  principal  chemical  agents 
which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  constitution  of  our  globe,  may  unite  to 
produce  results  of  which  our  trifling  experiments  can  give  us  but  a 
feeble  conception.  An  attempt  for  instance,  to  dissolve  granite  by 
boiling  it  in  water  is  just  as  rational  as  an  attempt  to  melt  it  in  a  com- 
mon fire ;  neither  experiment  can  possibly  succeed ;  but  the  former 
would  not  prove  that,  grranite  was  never  dissolved  nor  the  latter,  that 
granite  was  never  melted ;  because,  the  circumstances  which  may  have 
operated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  are  not  under  our  control  and  our 
experiments  are  therefore  nugatory. 

In  volcanic  countries,  silex  is  certainly  dissolved  by  hot  alkaline 
water  under  great  hydrostatic  and  steam  pressure,  and  granite  is  as 
certainly  melted  in  the  intense  heat  of  deep  seated  fire.* 

We  should  accept  with  equal  readiness  the  aid  of  fire  or  water,  or 
other  agents,  as  they  may  appear  best  adapted  to  explain  a  given  ef- 
fect, and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  in  all  the  great  natural  powers 
whether  mechanical  or  chemical,  as  there  may  be  occasion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  fire  and  water  and  other  powerful  chem- 
ical agents  have  operated  in  all  ages  in  producing  mineral  crystalliza- 
tion. Of  these  however,  fire  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  most 
active,  and  although  it  is  not  proved  by  actual  experiment,  or  even 
by  rigorous  observation,  there  is  every  reason  to  admit  that  even 
granite  has  been  melted  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  therefore  may 
crystallize  from  a  state  of  igneous  fusion.  If  this  be  true  of  the  prop- 
er crystals  of  granite,  it  may  be  also  true  of  the  imbedded  cr3rstali 
which  it  contains,  and  therefore  of  all  other  crystals.     Those  which 


*  It  appears  now  lo  be  generally  conceded,  agreeably  to  the  conclosioos  of  Cor- 
dier,  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  as  we  descend.  Sources  of  er- 
ror have  been  indeed  pointed  ont,  bnt  they  appear  to  be  local  and  accidental. 
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MUtain  much  water  of  crygtalliiation  may  present  a  serioufl  dificrfiy, 
but  perhaps  pressure  may  have  retained  the  water  and  as  the  puis 
of  the  mineral  concreleii,  in  cooling,  the  molecules  of  water  may  hare 
taken  their  place  in  ttie  reirular  Bolid.  t^lill  we  ran  see  no  rcnaon  for 
excluding  water  and  oiherdissolving agents,  acting  with  intense  ener- 
gy uuder  vast  pressure  aud  at  the  heat  of  even  high  ignition,  froiD 
playing  a  very  important  port  in  cryatallixation. 

If  we  give  granite  to  igneous  fusion  it  ia  hnrttly  poecible  to  avoid 
admitting  the  conjoined  action  of  water  on  the  cryataUizcd  slaiy  rocti 
that  Dsually  cover  :L 

Nature  and  Application  of  the  Argument. 

It  i>  we  trust  obvious  that  we  hare  been  occupied,  not  in  the  su- 
perfluous labor,  of  pving  a  complete  system,  but  in  aeloeUog  from 
the  great  utore  house  of  nature,  a  few  facta  taken  from  thr  principal 
geological  clashes  and  epochs,  to  evince  that  our  planet,  before  it  was 
inhabited  by  man,  was  subjected  lo  a  long  course  of  formation  and  nr- 
rangemcnl.  the  object  of  which  evidently  was,  lo  lit  it  for  the  recep- 
tion, tiiAl  of  plants  and  animals,  and  finally  of  the  human  rM«. 

In  that  remote  period  of  which  he  who  recordc<l  the  fact  probably 
knew  not  the  date  : — In  the  beginning  God  created  (he  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  established  the  physical  laws,  the  ordinaDces  of  hesTeni 
by  which  the  material  world  was  lo  be  governed. 

The  earliest  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  planet,  appears  to  bave 
been  that  of  a  dark  abyss  of  waters  of  unknown  depth  and  contiDa- 
ance,  which  repressed  the  deep  seated  forces  of  internal  fires. 

The  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  planet  affords  decisive  evidence  of 
a  long  series  of  events,  in  relation  both  to  the  formation  of  rocks,  and 
lo  the  creation  and  succession  of  organized  bodies,  of  which  many  of 
them  contain  such  astonishing  quantities. 

Time  and  order  of  lime  ;  event,  succession  and  revolution  are  plain- 
ly recorded  in  the  earth  ;  and  sacred  history  expressly  atatea  Uiat  the 
eveots  involved  both  time  and  order  of  time. 

Geology  cannot  decide  on  the  amount  of  time,  bnt  it  assure*  na 
that  there  was  enough  to  cover  all  the  events  connected  with  ihe  for- 
mation of  the  mineral  masses,  and  with  the  auccessiou  of  the  genera- 
tions of  living  beings,  whose  remains  are  found  preserved  in  the 


It  is  obvious  that  ages  must  have  parsed,  while  the  various  geolo- 
gical evcnta,  which  are  recorded  in  the  structure  of  the  earth,  wen 
happening,   and  particularly  while  the  innumerable  organic  forma. 
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aAar  their  creation*  were  in  the  courae  of  reproduction,  life,  death, 
deposition,  consolidation,  and  preservation. 

We  will  not  enquire  whether  almighty  power  inserted  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  mineral  masses,  and  was  thus  exerted  io  working  a  long  series 
of  useless  miracles,  without  design  or  end,  and  therefore  incredible. 
The  man  who  can  believe,  for  example,  that  the  Iguanodon,  with  his 
gigantic  form,  seventy  feet  in  length,  ten  in  height,  and  fifteen  in  girth, 
was  created  in  the  midst  of  consolidated  sandstone,  and  placed  down 
one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in 
a  rock  composed  of  ruins  and  fragments,  and  containing  vegetablesy 
shells,  fish,  and  rolled  pebbles ;  such  a  man  can  believe  any  thing, 
with  or  without  evidence.  If  there  are  any  such  persons,  we  must 
leave  them  to  their  own  reflections,  since  they  cannot  be  influenced 
by  reason  and  sound  argument ;  with  them  we  can  sustain  no  discuss- 
ion, for  there  is  no  common  ground  upon  which  we  can  meet. 

The  order  of  the  physical  events,  discovered  by  geology,  is  the 
same  as  that  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
latter  has  gone*  for  it  was,  evidently,  no  part  of  his  object  to  enter 
any  farther  into  details,  than  to  state  that  the  world  was  the  work  of 
God,  and  thus  he  was  naturally  led  tp  mention  the  principal  divisions 
of  natural  things,  as  they  were  successively  created. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  physical  science,  and  its  allusions  to 
physical  subjects  are,  in  the  main,  adapted  to  common  apprehensions. 
Still,  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  although  they  have  a  momentous 
moral  bearing,  are,  in  their  nature^  entirely  physical.  AVhy  should 
any  one  refuse  to  attend  to  a  history  of  these  two  stupendous  events, 
merely  because  that  history  professes  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
author  as  the  work  itself;  and  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  brief 
notices  of  the  great  physical  facts,  connected  with  a  physical  creation 
and  a  physical  destruction^  are  not  correctly  stated,  in  this  earliest 
and  most  venerable  of  histories  ? 

If  all  our  discoveries  regarding  the  surface  and  the  interior  of  the 
planet  tend,  when  properly  understood,  to  confirm  the  credibility  of 
both  these  events,  and  to  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the  cir- 
cumstances and  evidence  which  belong  to  them  respectively^ — what 
moral  consideration  can,  in  this  case,  forbid  a  happy  application  of 
the  discoveries  of  science,  and  why  should  science  refuse  to  lend  its 
aid  to  the  support  of  moral  truth ! 

The  question  then  recurs ; — ^how  can  the  amount  of  time  be  found, 
consistently  with  the  Mosaic  history,  for  the  order  of  time  is  the  same. 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  been  attempted  in  the  following 
modes. 
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1.  The  present  eartk  was  formed  from  the  rvina  and  fragmtnl*  vf 
an  earlier  world,  re-arranged  and  set  in  order  during  the  six  i4tyx 
of  tke  creation. 

This  explanalton  has  been  giren  by  meo  of  powerful  minds— «troi<g- 
ly  impceexed  with  [he  overwhelming  crid^nce  which  Llie  earth  preKDU 
of  in  numerable  events,  and  of  progressive  development  through  sue* 
cesBive  agP8.  Ii  therefore  honestly  meets  the  difiiculiy,  and  fully 
grants  the  necessity  of  ullowing  su0icient  time  for  the  aeries  of  gto- 
logical  foriiiBtions.  Il  ia,  howerer,  unsalififttclory :  because  it  dvM 
not  provide  St  all  for  the  tegular  successions  of  enlombed  sniniiJ 
and  vegetable  races,  and  for  the  progretsive  consolidation,  ofl«'n  in 
long  continued  Iranquillity,  of  the  strata  which  arc  formed  around 
the  organic  bodies,  and  also  for  the  numerous  alternations  and  repeii- 
8  of  these  strata,  frequently,  be  in  the  coal  fields,  in  a  regular  or- 
der. All  this  demands  lime,  and  seasons  of  protracted  repose,  inler- 
nipteil  indeed  by  occasional  elevations,  subsidences,  and  olber  con- 
vulsions and  catastrophes.  In  order  that  the  solulinn  above  staled 
may  prove  satisfactory,  it  is  necessary  that  the  earth  should  be,  what 
it  actually  is  not,  a  confused  pile  of  ruins,  not  only  of  loose  fragmruls, 
Buch  as  are  now  found  on  its  surface,  but  they  musi  be  consolidated, 
to  form  all  its  mountains  and  strata.  Ruins,  ihe  mountains  and  Ktrats 
do  indeed,  in  many  places,  contain,  but  ihey  form  only  a  portion  of  a 
vast  structure,  in  which  ruins  have  no  part. 

The  earth  is  unlike  Memphis,  Thebes.  PerscpoUs,  Rabyloii,  Ball-ec 
or  Palmyra,  which  present  merely  confused  and  mutilated  masses  of 
colossal  and  beautiful  architecture,  answering  no  purpose,  except  to 
gratify  curiosity,  and  to  awaken  a  sublime  and  pathetic  moral  feel- 
ing;— it  is,  rather,  like  modern  Rome,  replete  indeed  with  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  in  part  rearranged  for  purposes  of  utility  and  orna- 
ment, but  also  covered  by  the  regular  and  perfect  con  a  true  lions  of 
subsecjuent  centuries. 

This  theory,  if  it  provide  at  all  for  the  primitive  rocks,  must  assign 
their  crystallizalion  and  consolidation  to  a  period  of  indefinile  geolo- 
gical antiquity,  and  il  must  also  admit  that  they  hare  undergone  more 
recent  modi&cations,  particularly  in  being  upheared  by  aubterraneaa 
force,  and  thus  elevating,  not  only  themselves,  but  the  superincumbent 
strata. 

The  hypothesis  has,  however,  great  merit,  inasmuch  as  it  admits,  ia 
the  long-gone-by  ages,  of  jusl  such  events  and  successions  as  geology 
has  proved  to  have  taken  place ;  hut  it  adds  a  general  catastropbe. 
which  has  not  happened,  and  it  implies  a  reconstruction  of  the  crust 
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of  the  planety  entirely  out  of  its  own  rains,  a  supposition  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  state  of  facts. 

2.  T%e  present  crust  of  the  planet  has  been  regularly  farmed  6e- 
tween  thejirsi  creaiion  '*tn  the  hegijining^^^^  and  the  commencement 
of  the  first  day. 

It  appears  to  be  admitted  by  critics,  that  the  period  alluded  to  in 
the  first  verse  of  Genesis, ''  in  the  beginning,'*  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  first  day.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  standing 
by  itself^  and  as  it  is  not  limited,  it  admits  of  any  extension  backward 
in  time  which  the  facts  may  require*! 

By  asserting  that  there  was  a  beginning,  it  is  declared  that  the  world 
is  not  eternal,  and  the  declaration  that  God  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  is  a  bar,  equally,  against  atheism  and  materialism.  The  world 
was,  therefore,  made  in  time  by  the  omnipotent  Creator. 

The  creation  of  the  planet  was  no  doubt  instantaneous,  as  regards 
the  materials,  but  the  arrangement,  at  least  of  the  crust,  was  graduaL 
As  a  subject  either  of  moral  or  physical  contemplation,  we  can  say 
nothing  better,  than  that  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  God  that  this 
world  should  be  called  into  existence ;  but,  it  was  also  his  pleasure, 
that  the  arrangement,  by  which  it  was  to  become  a  fit  habitation  for 
man,  should  be  progressive. 

This  is  in  strict  analogy  with  the  regular  course  of  things  in  the 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  world.  Every  thing,  except  God,  has 
a  beginning,  and  every  thing  else  is  progressive.    The  human  mind. 


•  "  Of  oldf  hast  thoQ  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands."  Ps.  cii.  25.  "And  thon,  Lord,  in  the  bet^inning^  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth."   Heb.  i.  10. 

t  "This  statement  appears  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  all  thm  follows."— IF.  M. 
HigginSf  F.  G.  S.;  ike  Mosaic  and  Mineral  Geologies:  London^  1833. 

"  In  this  view  I  find  no  difficulties,  either  as  a  divine  or  a  philosopher." — Private 
correspondence  of  the  Editor  tcith  an  eminent  biblical  critic  and  divine. 

Dr.  Chalmers  says — "  Does  Moses  ever  say,  that  when  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  he  did  more,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  than  tran.sform  them  out  of  pre- 
viously existing  materials  1  Or  does  he  ever  say,  that  there  was  not  an  interval  of 
many  ages  betwixt  the  first  act  of  creation,  described  in  the  first  verse  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed  in  the  beginning,  and  those  more  de- 
tailed operations,  the  account  of  which  commences  at  the  second  verse,  and  which 
are  described  to  us  as  having  been  performed  in  so  many  days  1  Or,  finally,  does 
he  ever  make  ns  understand,  that  the  generations  of  man  went  farther  than  to  fix 
the  antiquity  of  the  species,  and  of  consequence  that  they  left  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe  a  free  subject  for  the  speculations  of  philosophers." — Evid.  Chritt.  Rev.  in 
Edin.  Encyc. 
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the  bodily  powers,  the  inception  and  growth  of  the  nnimal  and  rogrta- 
ble  races,  Ihc  seasons,  seed  time  and  han'eBt,  science  aod  art?,  wetlUi, 
cirilizstion,  national  power  and  character,  and  a  tUc>usand  things  mere, 
erince,  that  progression  is  stampfd  upon  erery  thing,  and  that  nothing 
reaches  ita  perfection  by  &  single  leap. 

The  gradual  preparation  of  this  planet  Tor  its  ultimate  destination, 
presents  therefore  no  anomaly,  and  need  not  excite  our  surprise. 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  ua,  whether  our  honie  was  in  a  course  of 
preparation,  during  days  or  ages,  for  the  moral  dispensations  of  God 
to  man  could  not  begin  until  his  creation. 

The  abyss  of  waters  which  existed  at  an  early  unknown  period,  br- 
fors  the  time  of  the  final  arrangement  of  the  surface,  which  preceded 
the  creation  of  man,  and  continued,  we  may  suppose,  for  an  unlitnilcd 
time,  is  just  ?uch  a  stale  of  thing<i,  in  coincidence  with  ihe  operalioQ 
of  internal  lire,  as  is  demanded  far  the  formation  of  the  centra)  rocks, 
and  for  their  elevation,  as  far  as  facts  may  justify  us  in  supposing  that 
it  took  place  so  early. 

The  supposition  now  before  us  is  equally  consistent  with  both  the> 
igneous  and  the  aqueous  theory  of  the  earth  i  and  indeed  it  would  be 
impossible  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  ihingc,  withonl  the  con* 
joined  agency  of  internal  fire,  and  of  an  incumbent  ocean;  the  latter 
repressing  the  expansive  and  explosive  power  of  the  former,  eavsing 
its  heat  greatly  to  accumnlale.  even  lo  Ihe  fusion  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory materials ;  preventing  the  escape  of  gaseous  matter,  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  limestones,  and  by  its  pressure 
and  slow  cooling,  from  the  small  conducting  power  of  water,  pre- 
venting melted  rocks  from  assuming  the  appearance  of  volcanic  cin- 
ders, slags,  BCorisc,  ond  other  inflated  masses. 

The  incumbent  ocean  is  therefore  indispensable  to  the  correct  de- 
ductions of  the  theoretical  geologist,  even  if  he  believe  in  the  igne- 
ous origin  of  the  primitive  rocks :  still  more,  if  he  attribute  these 
rocks  to  dissolving  agencies. 

With  these  views,  then,  the  historical  record  happily  agreea,  and 
geology  has  no  quarrel  with  the  sacred  history. 

During  the  period  when  this  dark  abyss  of  waters  prerailed,  the 
earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  or  belter,  as  Hebricians  say — "the 
earth  was  invisible  and  unfurnished ;"  we  may  presume  that  ihea 
the  early  operations  of  geological  formation  and  arrangement  began, 
by  producing  the  fundamental  rocks,  and  thus  pmviding  niBteHab 
for  all  the  derivative  strata,  which,  in  the  course  of  their  consolida'- 
tion,  were  destined  to  emboaom  such  an  endless  divenily  of  extra- 
neous contents. 
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TMs  theorylhen  is  m^thcunj  m  far  as  it  goes :  like  the  om  pre- 
Tioosly  discussed,  it  fairly  recognizes  and  encounters  the  real  diflacultj 
in  the  case,  and  it  wonld  be  quite  sufficient  to  reconcile  geology  and 
the  Mosaic  History,  as  usually  understood,  did  not  the  latter  assign 
particular  events  to  each  of  the  successive  periods  called  days ;  the 
most  important  of  these  events  are,  the  first  emergence  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  creation  of  organized  and  living  beings.  It  seems  ne> 
cessary  therefore  to  embrace  the  days  in  the  series  of  geological  pe» 
riods ;  and  the  difficulties  of  our  subject  will  not  be  removed,  unless 
we  can  show  that  there  is  time  enough  included  in  those  periods- 
called  days,  to  cover  the  organic  creation,  and  the  formation  of  the 
rocks,  in  which  the  remains  of  these  bodies  are  contained. 

3.  The  days  of  the  creation  were  periods  of  time  of  indefinite 
length* 

Instead  of  most  of  the  observations,  which  we  might  otherwise 
have  made  on  this  head,  we  shall  substitute  a  comment  on  some  ef 
the  lectures  of  the  late  illustrious  Cuvier,  by  a  dbtinguished  philoso- 
pher. Prof.  Jameson,  of  Edinburgh.*  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  eminence  of  those  gentlemen  in  science,  or  of  their  attachment  to 
the  sacred  writings ;  both  are  well  known. 

We  would  observe,  that  while  we  fully  accord  with  Prof.  Jameson 
in  the  general  course  of  his  argument,  we  leave  his  particular  criti- 
cisms on  some  minor  points,  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of 
their  merits,  Cuvier  remarks : — 

**  The  books  of  Moses  shew  us,  that  he  had  very  perfect  ideas  re- 
specting several  of  the  highest  questions  of  natural  philosophy.  His 
cosmogony  especially,  considered  in  a  purely  scientific  view,  is  ex- 
tremely remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  order  which  it  assigns  to  the 
difierent  epochs  of  creation,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  haa 
been  deduced  from  geological  considerations.'* 

This,  then,  is  the  issue,  in  the  opinion  of  Baron  Cuvier,  of  that  sci- 
ence, which  has  been  held  by  many  persons  to  teach  conclusions  at 
variance  with  the  Book  of  Genesis, — when  at  last  more  matured  by  a 
series  of  careful  observations  and  legitimate  induction,  it  teaches  us 
precisely  what  Moses  had  taught  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago* 
•  •«••• 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  written  in  a  pure  Hebrew.  This 
was  the  langusge  spoken,  and  afterwards  extensively  svritten,  by  the 
people  whom  Moses  conducted  to  Palestine  from  the  land  of  Goshen. 


♦  Am,  Jour.  vol.  xxv.  pa.  26. 
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Thsttt  diiiered  greatly  from  (he  language  of  the  Egypl'ians,  we  hare 
full  proorin  (he  Coptic  remains  of  the  latter,  in  ihe  Egyptian  proper 
names  prescrred  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  and  also  in  ihe  circunisancc 
that  Joseph,  when  pretending  to  be  an  Egyptian,  conversed  with  hit 
brethren  by  means  of  an  interpreter.  Yet,  in  the  chapter  in  quei- 
tion,  we  find  no  foreign  terms,  no  appearance  of  lis  being  tranElalc^ 
from  any  olher  tongue  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  CTcry  iulcr- 
nal  mark  of  being  purely  original,  for  the  style  is  condensed  tnd 
idiomatioil  in  the  very  highest  degree.  Had  Moses  derived  his  sci- 
ence from  Egypt,  either  by  oral  communication,  or  the  study  of  Egyp- 
tian writings,  it  is  inconceivable  that  some  of  his  terms,  or  the  style  of 
his  cdmpoHition,  should  not,  in  some  point  or  other,  betray  tlie  plagi- 
ary or  copyist. 

But  the  conjecture  tliat  Moses  borroired  his  cosmogony  from  the 
Egyptians,  must  rest,  moreover,  on  a  supposition  that  the  order  nhich 
be  assigns  for  the  ililTerent  epochs  of  creation,  had  been  detemiiiicJ  by 
a  course  of  observation  and  induction,  and  the  correct  applicaiinn  of 
many  other  highly  perfected  gciencea  to  the  illustration  of  the  subject, 
equal  at  least  iu  their  accuracy  and  philosophical  precision,  to  those 
by  which  our  present  geological  knowledge  has  been  obtained. 
Nothing  less  than  this  can  account  for  Moses'  teaching  db  precisely 
what  the  modern  geology  teaches,  if  we  allow  knowledge  to  be  mere- 
ly human.  How  comes  it  lo  pas?,  iben,  (hst  while  he  has  given  us 
the  perfect  and  satisfactory  results,  he  has  been  enabled  so  totally  to 
esclude  from  his  record  every  trace  of  the  steps  by  which  they  were 
obtained  !  The  supposition  of  such  perfection  of  geological  knowl- 
edge in  ancient  Egypt,  implies  a  long  series  of  observation  by  many 
individuals,  having  the  same  object  in  view.  It  implies  of  necessity, 
also,  the  invention  and  use  of  many  defined  terms  of  science,  witfaout 
which  there  could  have  been  no  mutual  understanding  among  the  dif- 
ferent observers,  and  of  course  no  progress  in  their  porsuiL  These 
terms  have  all  totally  disappeared  in  the  hands  of  Mosea.  He  trans- 
lated, with  precision,  the  whole  science  of  geology  into  the  langinge 
of  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  leaving  no  trace  whatever  of  any  one 
of  its  peculiar  terms,  any  more  than  of  the  curious  steps  id  it*  pro- 
gress. 

But  there  is  a  phenomenon  in  his  record  still  more  unaccountable 
upon  any  supposition  that  his  science  is  merely  human.  His  geolo- 
gy, acknowledged  by  the  higliect  authority  in  this  age  of  scientific  iai' 
provement  to  be  thus  accurate,  dwindles  down  in  his  hands  (o  be  > 
merely  incidental  appendage  to  an  enunciation  of  the  moat  ratioDal 
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and  sublime  theology.  This  latter  he  did  not  learn  in  Egjrpt,  for  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors  while  they  were  yet  inhabitants 
of  Canaan. 

Shall  we,  then,  conjecture  that  Moses  borrowed  theology  from  the 
Hebrews  on  the  one  hand,  and  geological  science  from  the  Egyptians 
on  the  other,  to  compound  out  of  them  that  brief,  but  unique  and  per- 
fect system  of  both,  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Grenesis ;  or,  is  it  possible  that  we  could  adopt  any  conjecture  more 
absurd,  and  this,  too,  in  utter  destitution  of  all  proof  that  the  Egyp- 
tians possessed  any  knowledge  of  geology  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  the  term  ? 

The  result  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  the  geology  of  Moses  has  come 
down  to  us  out  of  a  period  of  remote  antiquity  before  the  light  of  hu- 
man science  arose ;  for,  to  suppose  that  it  was  borrowed  from,  or  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  people  than  the  remarkable  race  to  which  Moses 
himself  belonged,  involves  us  on  all  hands  in  the  most  inextricable  dif- 
ficulties and  palpable  absurdities.*  Of  that  race,  it  has  been  long 
since  justly  remarked,  that  while  in  religion  they  Were  men,  in  hu- 
man learning  and  science  they  were  children  ;  and  if  we  find  in  their 
records  any  perfect  system  of  an  extensive  and  difficult  science,  we 
know  they  have  not  obtained  it  by  the  regular  processes  of  observa- 
tion and  inducUon,  which,  in  the  hands  of  European  philosophers, 
have  led  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  many  sciences. 

Let  us  now,  then,  inquire  into  the  true  value  and  necessary  result  of 
Baron  Cuvier's  statement,  *'  that  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  assigns  to 
the  epochs  of  creation  precisely  the  same  order  as  that  which  has  been 
deduced  from  geological  consideration." 

Before  we  proceed  to  that  detail  and  comparison  of  particulars  which 
are  necessary  in  the  due  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  we  purpose  to 
shew  that  a  right  understanding  of  the  terms  employed  by  Moses, 


*  We  believe  that  the  opinion  of  Calmet  may  be  maintained  by  very  extensife 
and  highly  satisfactory  internal  evidence,  that  Moses,  in  the  book  of  Gfenesis,  has 
transmitted  to  us  the  successive  writings  of  the  earlier  Patriarchs,  jnst  as  the 
Prophets,  who  succeeded  him,  have  transmitted  to  us  that  book  and  his  own  wri- 
tings. We  believe,  likewise,  with  Bishop  Gleig,  that  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained of  the  late  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  is  no  other  than  a  vulgar  error, 
and  that  sach  writing  most  have  been  practised  before  the  flood  of  Noah. 

Sir  William  Jones,  when  he  hazarded  the  conjecture,  or  rather  opinion,  that  the 
language  of  Noah  is  probably  entirely  lost,  most  have  quite  overlooked  the  inter- 
nal evidences,  that  the  original  language  of  Genesis  can  be  no  other  than  the  lan- 
guage of  both  Noah  and  Adam.  But  these  questions  are  too  important  and  extea* 
sive  to  be  more  than  thus  briefly  alluded  to  in  a  note. 
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will  lead  un  to  aeveral  more  agreements  belwecn  his  fliatcntenu  ind 
the  reHiilu  of  ihe  mudern  geology,  than  are  indicated  by  our  common 
English  tranmlaiion.  This  will  lead  us  into  a  crilicul  cxaminaiioa  or 
■everal  of  these  terms.  We  do  not  mean  lu  hinge  much  of  these  eri^ 
icisniB  on  grammatical  niceliest  but  to  rest  them  chiefly  on  an  examio' 
slion  of  other  passages  of  Hebrew  Scriptures,  where  tlie  terms  are  il- 
80  employed,  and  where  the  context  thron-s  Kuch  light  on  tlicin,  »f 
puts  an  end  to  all  duubt  about  their  true  imporl.  This  is  d  processor 
criticism  which  is  universally  allowed  lo  be  quite  satisfactory,  where 
we  have  EOurccs  fur  employing  it,  as  happens  to  be  the  case  in  the 
present  instance. 

To  make  our  criticisms  inletligible,  without  the  labor  of  turning  lo 
the  pasaagOB  quoted,  ne  ijhall  quote  the  common  EngUs}i  translaliou 
to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  terra,  the  meaning  of  which  we  shall  first  inveitigale,  is  "day" 
(in  the  Hebrew,  yom.)  The  interpretation  of  this  m  the  sense 
"epoch"  or  "period"  has  been  a  subject  oranimadtrerHon,  of  an  un- 
necessary severity  in  some  cases.  A  cureful  examination  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  itself,  leads  unavoidably  to  the  conclusion,  that  our 
natural  day  of  one  revolution  of  the  sun  cannot  be  meant  by  it,  for  we 
find  that  no  fewer  than  iliree  of  the  six  days  had  passed  before  the 
measure  of  our  present  day  was  eslablished.  It  was  only  on  the 
fourth  day,  or  epoch  of  ibe  creation,  '•  that  God  mnJe  two  great  lights 
to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  for  years."  The  very  first  time  that  the  term  oc- 
curs in  the  Hebrew  text,  afler  the  history  of  the  six  days*  work,  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  aevenih,  as  if  to  furnish  us  with  definite  information 
regarding  iU  true  import,  we  find  it  employed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  in  which  we  must  understand  il  here  ;  for,  in  Gen.  >i.  4,  we  have, 
"  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earih,  tn  the  day 
(beyom)  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  heavens."  The  use 
of  the  term  in  this  indefinite  senile  is  so  common  in  (he  Hebrew  wri- 
tings, that  it  would  be  a  great  labor  lo  quote  all  the  passages  in  which 
it  is  found ;  and  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  by  at  present  referring  to 
Job  xviii.  20,  where  it  is  put  for  the  whole  period  of  ■  man's  life, 
"They  thai  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  Ms  day"  (yomn); 
and  Isaiah  xxx.  8,  where  it  is  put  for  all  future  time,  "  Now  go  note 
it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  fur  the  latter  day  (leyom),  for  ever  uid 
ever."  It  is  quite  obvious,  from  these  examples,  that  the  Hebrews 
used  the  term  (yom)  to  express  long  periods  of  time.  The  very  con- 
ditions of  the  history  in  this  chapter,  prove  that  it  must  be  here  bo  un- 
derstood. 
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They  wlio  object  to  this  interpretation  of  the  term  here,  immedi- 
ately quote  against  it  the  reason  added  to  the  fourth  commandment* 
**  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day,  wherefore  the  Lord  bless- 
ed the  Sabbath-day  and  sanctified  iu'*  This  is,  however,  no  more  than 
a  brief  reference,  and  the  terms  of  it  must  therefore  be  strictly  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  those  of  the  detail  to  which  the  reference  is 
made. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  an  interpretation  goes  to  nullify  the  rea- 
sons assigned, for  the  sanctification  of  every  seventh  revolution  of  the 
sun ;  but  this  does  not  follow.  In  point  of  fact,  the  rest  from  the 
work  of  creation  (we  use  this  form  of  speech  from  the  example  before 
us)  did  not  endure  for  only  one  revolution,  of  the  sun,  but  has  contin- 
ued since  the  creation  of  man  ;  and  we  have  no  grounds  on  which  to 
establish  even  a  conjecture  of  the  time  of  its  coming  to  a  close ;  so 
that  if  we  were  urged  to  adopt  a  period  of  twenty  four  hours  as  the 
meaning  of  yom,  that  the  six  days  of  creation  might  literally  corres- 
pond with  our  six  working  days,  we  should  then  find  the  apparent  dis- 
agreement, which,  by  this  process,  we  would  endeavor  to  avoid,  trans- 
ferred to  our  weekly  period  of  rest,  and  the  rest  from  the  work  of 
creation. 

It  will  surely  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  sanctification  of  the  Sab- 
bath has  respect  to  man  and  his  duties ;  and  since  his  Creator  has  been 
made  known  to  him,  and  the  order  of  the  six  successive  epochs  in 
which  the  earth  was  rendered  fit  for  his  habitation ;  if  we  are  to  allow 
what  surely  no  reflecting  mind  will  ever  deny,  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
reflect  with  gratitude  on  the  blessing  he  has  received,  and  to  main- 
tain in  his  heart  a  sense  of  his  dependence  upon,  and  responsibility 
to  him,  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  they  contain, 
no  method  could  have  been  devised  better  calculated  for  preserving 
these  feelings  in  constant  activity  than  appointing  some  definite  por- 
tion of  time,  returning  at  short  intervals,  to  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
templations that  awaken  them,  nor  any  interval  more  appropriate 
than  that  which  so  directly  recalls  the  order  of  the  events  of  the 
creation. 

Since  we  have  introduced  the  subject  of  the  measure  of  our  pres- 
ent day,  we  would  ofiTer  an  observation  regarding  the  work  of  the 
fourth  day,  which  includes  the  sun,  moon  and  star^.  Respecting  the 
period  of  their  creation,  geology,  from  its  nature,  gives  us  no  precise- 
ly definite  indications.  The  history  regarding  them  is  from  the  14th 
to  the  18th  verses,  and  we  would  observe  of  it,  that  the  terms  employ- 
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ed  are  encli  as  do  not  not  absolutely  imply  thai  these  bodies  wen  ai 
this  epoch  first  created,  but  admit  of  the  inteTpretalioti  that  iheii  lao- 
lions  were  then  first  made  the  measures  of  our  present  days  and  (ta- 
aODS.  We  had  found  it  already  slated  in  the  tst  terse,  thai  the  heat- 
ens  and  the  earlh  were  created  in  the  beginning,  antecedently  to  the 
work  of  the  six  days,  by  which  ihey  were  reduced  lo  their  present 
order,  and  the  earth  was  peopled  with  organized  beings.  It  would 
aeeni  an  unwarrantable  Jnlerpretation  to  exclude  the  sun,  moon  lod 
stars  from  among  the  objects  expressed  by  the  general  lerms,  the 
hearens  and  (he  earth.  It  is  ilie  most  obvious  iuicrpreiation,  thftt 
Ihey  were  then  created,  and  were  lighted  up  on  the  first  day,  but  Ui»l 
it  was  only  during  the  fourth  epoch,  that  they  were  made,  the  greater 
light  lo  rule  over  the  presenl  day,  end  the  lesser  light  to  rul«  over  the 
present  night,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and 
for  years,  aceordiiig  to  tho  measures  of  time,  which  we  now  find  m- 
tablished  by  them.  This  part  of  the  history,  then,  when  interpreted 
in  constBlency  with  the  lat  verse,  and  without  any  violence  to  ihc 
tonus,  implies,  (in  the  common  language  of  men,  which,  in  all  na- 
Uona,  refers  lite  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  the  motions  of  these  bodies  themselves,)  that  the  earth  wu  during 
this  epoch,  finally  brought  into  its  presenl  orbit. 

The  work  of  the  third  epoch  was  ihe  appearance  of  the  dry  bnd, 
and  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  history  of  the  latter 
in  our  common  translation,  is  t.  II,  "God  said.  Lei  the  earlh  briag 
forth  grass  (in  the  margin  tender  grass,)  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon 
the  earlh :  and  it  was  so."  V.  12,  "  And  the  earlh  brought  forth 
grass,  and  the  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  ihe  tree  yielding 
fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  ilself,  after  his  kind."  The  lerms  grass  (in 
Hebrew,  deahe,)  herb  (Hebrew,  oeseb,)  and  iree  (Hebrew  etj,)  are 
here  all  put  disjunctively  in  the  Hebrew ;  there  being  only  one  conjunc- 
tion in  the  twelfth  verse  between  herb  and  tree,  which  does  not  affect 
the  disjunctive  character  of  ihe  three  terms,  as  il  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Hebrew  writings  to  couple,  in  this  manner,  the  two  last  of 
s  series  of  disjunctive  terms,  as,  for  example,  the  names  of  the  four 
kings  in  Genesis  xiv.  I.  In  ihc  two  last  of  these  terms,  herb  and 
tree,  we  find  a  recognition  of  a  remarkable  natural  distinction  among 
Ihe  vegetable  tribes,  and  this  very  circumstance  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  first  term,  which  has  obviously  presented  a  difficulty  lo  our 
translators,  since  they  have  given  iwo  interprelalions  of  it,  ia  intend- 
ed to  express  some  class  or  tribe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  natorally 
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idiBtiogulslied  from  herbi  and  trees,  as  they  are  from  one  aootlier.  The 
term  in  question  (deshe)  is  a  noun  from  a  verb,  idiich,  from  Joel  ii. 
22,  we  learn  the  meaning  is  to  springs  to  shootf  to  vegetate^  ''  Be  not 
afraid,  ye  beasts  of  the  field,  for  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  do 
springs  (dasheu/')  In  the  11th  verse  under  consideration,  we  find 
both  the  verb  and  the  noun,  for  the  words  translated  **  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth^^  are  (tadeshe  haaretz,)  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
obvious  sense  in  Joel,  would  be  better  rendered  **  Let  the  earth  shoot 
out.^^  From  this  meaning  of  the  verb,  then,  the  noun,  would  signify 
the  springing  or  shooting  plants  and  as  used  here  in  contradistinction 
to  both  herbs  and  trees  bearing  seeds,  it  is  surely  not  recommending 
any  forced  interpretation  to  suggest  that  it  is  meant  to  express  that 
•class  of  vegetables,  which  all  botanists  recognise  as  being  naturally 
distinguished  by  the  obscurity  of  their  means  of  reproduction. 

It  tends  to  support  this  interpretation,  that  the  Hebrew  has  a  dif- 
ferent term  for  grass,  the  common  food  of  cattle  (chatzir,)  which  the 
lexicographers  have  shewn  is  derived  from  its  tubular  structure.  Thun, 
in  Job,  xl.  15,  we  have  ''he  eateth  grass  (chatzir)  as  an  ox;''  and. 
Psalm  civ.  14,  *'  He  causeth  grass  (chatzir)  to  grow  for  the  cattle.'* 

In  several  passages  besides  ihis  of  Genesis,  we  find  deshe  contra- 
distinguished from  both  oeseb  and  chatzir^  as  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  2, 
**As  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  (deshe),  and  as  the  showers 
upon  the  grass  (oeseb);"  and  Psalm  xxxvii.  2,  **They  shall  soon  be 
cut  down  like  the  grass  (chatzir),  and  wither  like  the  green  herb 
(deshe);''  and  2d  Kings  xix.  26,  /'They  were  as  the  herb  (oeseb)  of 
the  field,  as  the  green  herb  (deshe),  as  the  grass  (chatzir)  on  the 
house  tops.''  These  quotations  shew  the  want  of  uniformity  with 
which  the  English  translators  have  rendered  these  terms,  and  go  to 
support  the  sense  we  would  assign  to  deshe. 

But  we  must  not  conceal  that  there  are  three  passages  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  that  might  seem  to  imply,  until  closely  examined,  that 
we  should  not  be  warranted  to  restrict  the  sense  of  it  in  the  manner 
proposed.  One  is  in  the  23d  Psalm,  **The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I 
shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  the  pastures  of  tender 
grass*  (deshe)."  On  this  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  word  render- 
ed here  in  the  pastures,  has  been  rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  in  various 
places  where  it  occurs,  and  by  the  Septuagint  in  some  instances,  dc' 
sirable  or  beautiful  places,  and  their  accuracy  in  doing  this  seems 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Hebrew  has  another  term  for 

•  The  marginal  translation,  which  is  the  literal  one. 
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putUM ;  and  if  this  interpretation  of  that  word  be  admitted,  tben 
deahe  might  signify  here  plants  rather  fitted  Tor  lying  down  on,  u  the 
mosses  and  ferns,  than  for  pasture,  vhich  would  make  out  a  consi^imt 
image  expressed  in  this  clause  or  sentence,  in  opposilioa  to  the  Joe 
derived  from  ihe  abundance  of  pasture,  which  is  evidcDtly  slready 
snfliciently  completed  in  the  terms,  "  The  Lord  ia  my  shepherd.  I 
shall  not  want."  This  passage,  then,  when  rightly  understood,  r«tbec 
serves  to  cimlirm  the  meaning  which  we  have  suggested  for  drtie. 
Another  passage  is  Job  vi.  5,  "Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  haib 
grass  (deshc),  or  lowelh  the  ox  over  his  fodder  T'  but  no  stress  can 
be  laid  upon  this,  when  we  consider  that  both  the  ass  and  the  botse 
«8t,  of  choice,  various  species  of  ferns  and  equiaeta,  a  fact  which  it  i> 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  might  be  known  lo  the  author  of  a  book 
which  contains  so  much  accurate  and  interesting  natural  bisloiy  tt 
this  of  Job.  The  plants,  whatever  they  might  be,  which  formed  a 
supply  for  the  wild  ass.  ore  at  least  obviously  set  in  eonlradialiactjon 
to  those  which  formed  the  fodder  of  the  ox.  The  third  passage  is 
Jeremiah  1.  11,  "because  ye  are  grown  fat  as  the  heifer  at  gTOss 
(deshe)."  But  there  is.  in  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  a  various 
reading  for  dfshe  here,  by  which  the  meaning  becomm,  "ye  arc 
grown  fal,  like  a  heifer  thraithiiig,  or  treading,  out  the  corn;"  and  sft- 
erol  circumstances  shew  the  latter  reading  to  be  the  more  probably 

It  remains,  then,  very  highly  probable,  upon  the  whole,  that  deshf, 
in  the  11th  and  12th  verses,  is  intended  to  express  the  t-ryplogamous 
vegetation. 

In  our  observations  on  the  terms  emplyed  in  the  history  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  animals,  we  shall  arrive  at  some  important  conclusions 
thai  are  more  absolutely  certain. 

The  first  thing  that  we  would  observe  in  reganl  to  this,  is,  that  there 
are  two  distinct  words,  of  very  different  origin,  which  the  English 
translators  have  rendered,  promiscuously,  creeping  creatvres  or  thing. 
and  also  moving  creatures,  following,  no  doubt,  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint,  which  has  given  ifvera  for  both;  thus  occasioning  a  great 
confusion  instead  of  a  clear  and- perspicuous  order  of  creations  exhib- 
ited in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  first  of  these  words  is  skeretz,  as  ui 
Terse  20th,  in  the  history  of  the  fifth  day's  work,  "  God  said.  Let  the 
waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  (sherelz);"  in  the 
margin,  the  creeping  creature.  This  word  is  from  a  verb,  which  sig- 
nifies to  bring  forth,  or  to  increase,  or  to  mvltiply  abundantly,  being 
the  very  verb  which  is  rendered  bring  forth  abundantly  in  the  20th 
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verse,  '*Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly,''  (is  heretza  hamaim). 
We  find  the  verb  obvioasly  having  this  meaning  in  other  passages^  of 
which  we  shall  quote  examples :  Gen.  viii.  17,  **  That  they  tnay  hreei 
abundantly  (vesharetzu)  in  the  earth,  and  be  fruitful  and  multiply  in 
the  earth ;"  Exod.  i.  7,  **  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful  and 
increased  abundantly  (vaisheretzu),  and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceed- 
ing mighty,  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them;"  Exod.  viii.  3,  **And 
the  river  shall  bring  forth  frogs  abundantly  (vesharatz),  •  •  •  and 
the  frogs  shall  come  up  both  on  thee  and  on  thy  people,  and  upon  all 
thy  servants." 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  proper  translation  of  the  noon 
sheretz  is  not  the  creeping  but  the  rapidly  multiplying  creature* 
The  creatures  expressed  by  this  noun  were  part  of  those  which  were 
created  during  the  fifth  epoch. 

The  other  word  translated  creeping  thing  is  (remes),  and  the  crea- 
tures expressed  by  the  noun  were  created  during  the  sixth  epoch. 
We  shall  afterwards  shew  that  it  has  a  very  different  meaning  from 
sheretz. 

In  the  history  of  the  fifth  day's  work,  the  translators  have  rendered 
the  Hebrew  word  (oph),  by  fowl.  This  limits  its  meaning  so  as  to 
include  only  the  birds.  But  the  term  includes  also  the  winged  insects, 
as  is  evident  from  Leviticus  xi.  20,  **  All  fowls  (haoph)  that  creep,  go- 
ing upon  four."  The  proper  translation  of  the  term  is  not  /oirZ,  but 
fiying  thing,  including  the  tribes  of  all  kinds  that  can  raise  themselves 
up  into  the  air;  as  is  indeed  rendered  obvious  by  the  expression  in 
the  21  St  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis  itself  (cal  oph  canaph), 
''every  fiying  thing  that  hath  wings." 

In  the  21st  verse  it  is  said,  ''God  created  (hathananim  hagedolim)," 
which  Hebrew  words,  our  translators,  following  the  Septuagint,  (which 
has  given  for  them  ra  xttrri  ra  fts^oXa,)  have  rendered  great  whales. 
We  have  abundant  resources  to  shew  that  this  translation  is  erroneous. 
In  fact,  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  English  translators  have  been  con- 
sistent with  themselves  in  translating  the  Hebrew  word  (than)  or 
(thanim),  for  it  occurs  in  both  these  forms.  We  find  them  in  other 
places  translating  it  severally  by  the  term  6paxbjv,  and  dragon.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  quote  the  passages  where  they  have  thus  varied 
from  themselves.  We  shall  refer  to  Ezekiel  xxix.  3,  for  the  latter 
sense,  "I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon 
(hathanim  hagadol)  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,"  where  the 
Septuagint  has  rov  ipaxovra  rov  fis/av.  The  figure  in  this  passage  ia 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  and  this  circuro- 
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Btanee  of  itself  would  sliew  that  ilragoii.  in  place  of  wh&Ie,  wouM  bt 
a  better  translation  in  Genesis.  But  (thanin)  hns  a  still  more  compre- 
hen«ire  meaning.  We  find  two  word*  formed  from  it,  one  of  which 
(Leviaihan)  is  the  specific  name  of  the  crocodile,  aa  ix  obfions  from 
the  descriplions  of  Job  chap,  ili,  and  of  laaiah  chap,  xxvii.  I ,  in  which 
last  passage  (thanin)  is  also  used, — and  the  oLher  (Pethan)  is  the  spe- 
cific name  of  some  serpent,  as  is  obvious  from  the  reference  to  iti 
poison,  in  Job  xx.  14,  and  Deuteronomy  sxsii.  33.  Id  this  last  pa«- 
sage  we  also  find  poison  ascribed  to  the  thanin  ;  "  Their  vriae  i»  the 
poison  ofdragons  (ihaninim),  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps  (peibaDim);*' 
an  that  here  it  is  evidenlly  meant  to  express  a  aeqient.  aa  in  &eluel 
and  Isaiah,  as  we  have  seen  above,  it  signifies  one  of  the  laeerttne 
species. 

These  references,  which  we  coulJ  have  greally  extended,  wer«  it 
necessary,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  (than)  or  (thanin)  was  a  sort  of 
generic,  or  rather  classical,  name,  to  designate  the  serpem  and  liurd 
tribes ;  and  thai  instead  of  great  whales  in  the  3lsl  verse,  the  irsns- 
latora  should  have  given  ihe  words  great  replites.' 

The  result  of  our  criticism  is,  that  the  work  of  the  fifth  epoch,  as 
deacribed  in  Genesis,  was  the  creation  of  theinhabilsnlsof  thewaleis; 
of  the  birds,  winged  insects,  and  reptiles;  in  fact,  of  the  oviparous 
races  named  in  detail,  with  some  omissions  which  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  uniformly  condensed  and  brief  form  of  the  whole  narratlui. 
yfe  proceed  to  the  work  of  the  sixth  epoch,  which  concluded  with 
the  creation  of  man. 

In  the  English  translation  we  find  creeping-  things  again  included 
among  the  beings  which  were  created  during  this  period,  .and  these 
English  terms,  in  their  most  commonly  received  acceptation,  impl^ 
some  of  the  insect  or  reptile  tribes.  We  have  seen  thai  the  Septna- 
gint  countenances  the  interpretation  creeping  things ;  but  the  Hebrew 
term  (remes)  does  not  This  is  derived  from  a  verb  which  signifies 
to  moce,  and  which  is  so  lar  from  being  limited  in  its  application  to 
the  insects  or  the  reptiles,  that,  in  Psalm  civ.  SO,  21,  we  find  it  applied 
to  the  beast  of  the  forest  and  the  young  lions  :  "  Thou  makest  dark- 
ness and  it  is  night,  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  (tire- 


•  There  is  only  one  passage  in  which  (than)  means,  with  cenaiaty,  anj  thuf 
else  than  a  serpeni  oi  replile,  which  is  I.amentalioDs  iv.  3,  where  proliahly  a  seal 
IS  meaat ;  but  Ihe  passage  is  highly  poetical,  and  no  authoriij  can  be  givea  to  it  lo 
supersede  the  unifonn  meaning  of  the  term  in  all  the  earlier  writers,  which  ve 
^ve  esial)li9hed  in  the  texL 
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mos).  The  yoang  lions  roar  after  their  prey."  In  the  d4lh  and  25th 
▼enes,  (remet)  is  grouped  with  cattle  (hehemach),  and  heast  of  the 
earth  (haith  haaretz).  Proofs  are  ahundant,  and  too  tedious  to  he  all 
referred  to,  that  by  (behemah)  the  Hebrews  generally  expressed  the 
larger  herbivorous  animals,  and  by  (haith  haaretz)  the  larger  beasts  of 
prey.  (For  the  former  see  Genesis  xxxiv.  23,  and  for  the  latter  Le- 
Titicus  xxvi.  22.)  Thus  we  find  races  of  mammalia  expressed  by 
these  terms,  and  to  comprehend  the  whole  class  we  must  understand 
(remes)  as  referring  to  its  other  tribes.  It  is  at  least  no  race  of  insects 
that  can  be  meant  by  the  term,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  where  any  of  these 
are  obviously  meant  in  other  Hebrew  passages,  either  the  name  (she- 
retz)  is  given  to  them,  as  in  Leviticus  xi.  42,  '*  Whatsoever  doth  mul- 
tiply feet  among  all  creeping  thingSt*^  (hasheretz),  or  the  name  (oph), 
as  we  have  already  seen. 
It  is  true  that  remes  is  applied  to  the  oviparous  tribes,  but  not  as  a 

■ 

noun  or  name,  but  as  a  verb  to  express  their  motion,  just  as  in  some 
passages  above  quoted,  we  have  seen  sheretz  applied  as  a  verb,  but 
not  a  name  to  mammalia. 

Previously  to  setting  down  the  following  table  of  coincidences  be- 
tween the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  results  of  geological  obser- 
vation, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  remark  on  one  passage  in  Hum- 
boldt's table  of  geological  formations,  which  possesses  a  classical  ce- 
lebrity over  Europe.  In  that  table,  following  an  earlier  authority,  he 
has  placed  the  formations  of  transition,  in  the  limestones  of  which 
are  found  several  species  of  shells,  intermediately  between  the  primi- 
tive formations  and  those  containing  bituminous  coal ;  and  his  table 
would  thus  indicate  that  an  animal  creation  had  preceded  any  vege- 
table one.  We  shall  not  need  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  the 
formations,  named  transition,  are  considered  in  a  right  point  of  view, 
when  they  are  placed  between  the  primitive  and  pit-coal  strata,  since 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  several  obser- 
vations, among  which  we  may  particularly  refer  to  those  of  Thomas 
Weaver,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  on  the  geological  relations  of  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, have  proved  that  the  anthracite  or  glance  coal  of  the  transitioo 
formations,  with  some  of  its  accompanying  strata,  are  full  of  impress- 
ions of  various  plants  ;*  so  that  in  the  transition  strata  a  vegetable 
creation  is  discovered  as  well  as  an  animal. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  taken  the  geological  facts  from  va- 
rious authorities.  The  passages  quoted,  are  selected  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  brevity.  In  the  quotation  from,  and  reference  to  (Genesis, 
the  events  on  which  geology  can  throw  no  certain  light  are  in  italics* 

•  This  is  true,  on  a  vast  scale  and  in  innumerable  instances,  in  the  anihracito 
mines  of  Pennsylvania;  not  to  mention  that  most  gtologisis  bow  ioclade  the  bito- 
rniaous  coal  in  the  transition  cluss.^Ed. 
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In  (Itnait. 

i 

DiioTini  iy  Cw.f*#jr. 

Geii.  1.1,3-  Inlhebegin- 
nins  God  creawil  ihfhti."- 
(nawidiJieearili.   Andihe 
Enr?b  was  wiittoat  form  and 
void ;  nnd  dwkncis  nas  up- 
on l!w  luce  ofUe  ilwpi  nnil 
Ihe  Spirit  of  Owl  movpd  v'f- 
DnllwftCBoftlwwaicts. 

3,4,5.  Cfiatimeflield. 
(i,7,a  Cttalioni/tlutx- 

paniion  or  alm/n/A-Tt. 

9, 10.  Appexrance  of  Ihe 
drr  land. 

1 

sea  have  formeily,  and  for  a  long  lime,  covfrtd 
hose  muiBra  of  mailer  which  now  consliiUK  oai 

higliKM  UlOlUJilHllii 

and. 
furthLT,  ihst  ibes«  wti«n,  Uumg  a  loog  tinw,  lU 

Doi  sui.pun  any  llviutj  ljoJiw..-Curirr'i  n*"7 

11.  13,  13.    CrwtioD   of 
ibooling  plsnls,  uid  ulseid- 
bcaling  herbs  luid  trees. 

3 

1.  C'rvpiQgomous  plants  ia  the  coal  sirsia — .Ua- 
ny/Aie/'perj. 

a.  Species  of  tlie  most  perfect  dfrtOoped  tlM, 
ihe  Dieoiyledunoas,  alteady  appear  in  ilie  petiU 
of  the  Mcundary  formations,  and  Ibe  Am  traces ol 
ttiem  can  be  (^howu  in  ihe  uldcsl  (liaia  uf  Ibe  »cc- 
onriaryformnticin;  »hile  Ihey  miiplemipCedJr  in- 
cteahe  iu  the  successive  tonaationt^-fr*/.  Jaau- 
^n'l  rmnriEs  on  Iht  Ancil»t  Flifra  of  tie  EartM. 

14  (0  la.  Suit,  moat  xnii 
■tori  madt  tu  it  for  ligni 
and  /w  stasam,    and  for 
ia<p,  -mJ  ftr  ifearl. 

'  sn.  Creation  or  the  iahab- 
iWiis  of  the  walers. 

i 

holdCt  labU^. 
Fish  in  Jtira  limsione.— Do, 

ilr.  MunUll. 

CrcalioQ  of  Ilyicg  things 

a 

BoHPs of  bir.1s in  Tilgule  sandM one ,—_«-■  iln. 
ieU.  Gtulegical  'IVansacliuHi,  l6dG. 

Elylta-  of  Binged  ilisfclsin  calL-areous.'iUie.iil 
Slonc-field.— .1/r.  ManMI. 

21.  ThccreMioDofgrea 

li  will  be  impossible  noi  lu  aclcuoKledge  as  a 
[■erlaiii  irinii,  Ihe  immber,  iLe  larecncss,  and  Uk 
variely  of  the  repulcs,  which  inhnbiled  ihc  «cas  or 
Itie  lonil  at  the  epoch  in  which  Ihe  slnla  of  Jaia 
were  deposited— Cu  He  r'i  Oacm.  FSuj. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  earth  w>.«  peonlnf 
by  oviparous  quadrupeds  of  ibc  intHi  appalhse 
magdimde.   Replilcs  were  the  lords  of  Creation— 
Mr.  itanleU. 

34,25.   Creation   of  ihe 

7 

onll- when  wccomeuplotheforroatitmsabonllie 
nnnrsc  limesione,  which  ix  above  Iha  chalk-t— CW 

rkr's  Thcvry,  sftl.W. 

26,27.  Crtiil.uiiof  man 

s 

Bui  louiid  covered  with  Djud  in  cares  of  Biw.- 

Genesis,  VH.   The  Bood 
ufNuab,4aOO  yean  ago. 

9 

The  crosl  of  llie  Elobe  has  bfcn  snbJMled  to* 

led  much  tarihcr  back  ihan  liveorsii  ihoo.'Wad 
I'ear^  ago._0,i'.er',  T>><^„rf,  32,  33,  M.  3^  ««( 

K  pullina  our  <>«  >»H  ' 


betwaeo  the  «tfa. 
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In  the  above  table,  we  hare  not  taken  advantage  of  the  distinctioii 
which  we  conceiye,  we  ha?e  gone  far  to  prove,  is  expressed  in  the 
Hebrew  text  between  the  cryptogamous  and  the  other  classes  of  plants 
but  have  set  down  the  whole  vegetable  king'dom  as  forming  only  one 
element  in  the  table.  We  shall  also  allow  that  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
Nob.  may  be  liable  to  be  interchanged  among  themselves,  in  respect 
of  place  and  shall  hinge  no  argument  upon  them,  farther  than  what 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  all  placed  in  one  group. 
Yet,  after  these  abatements  from  the  number  of  particulars,  the  coin* 
cidences  here  shown  between  the  order  of  the  epochs  of  creation  as* 
signed  in  Genesis,  and  that  discovered  by  geology,  are  calculated  to 
excite  the  deepest  attention.  Human  science,  in  the  probabilty  of 
chances,  as  illustrated  by  La  Place,  has  put  us  in  possession  of  an 
instrument  for  estimating  their  value ;  and  we  feel  amply  entitled  to 
take  advantage  of  it  for  that  purpose,  for  no  case  could  well  be  point- 
ed out,  where  it  would  be  more  correctly  applicable  than  in  this, 
where  the  coincidences  assume  a  definitely  successive  numerical  form. 
We  are  entitled  to  adopt  even  the  very  language  of  La  Place,  and  to 
•ay,  **  By  subjecting  the  probability  of  these  coincidences  to  compu- 
tation, it  is  found  that  there  is  more  than  sixty  thousand  to  one 
against  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  the  efiect  of  chance.* 

It  is  thus,  then,  that  the  discoveries  of  geology,  when  more  ma- 
tured, instead  of  throwing  suspicion  on  the  truths  of  revelation,  as  the 
first  steps  in  them  led  some  persons  to  maintain,  have  furnished  the 
most  overpowering  evidence  in  behalf  of  one  branch  of  these  truths. 
The  result  of  these  discoveries  has  been,  in  this  respect,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  histories,  and  the  Indian  astrono* 
my,  but  much  more  striking.  Eminent  men  had  pledged  their  fame 
in  setting  up  these  histories,  and  that  astronomy,  in  opposition  to  the 
chronology  of  Genesis ;  but  further  and  more  careful  inquiry  into 
their  true  characters,  discovered  that,  when  rightly  understood,  they 
only  tend  to  confirm  it. 

We  are  not  afraid  that  we  shall  have  here  quoted  against  ns  the 
words  of  Bacon,  **  Tanto  magis  haec  vanitas  inhibenda  venit,  et  coer- 
cenda,  quia  ex  divinorum  et  humanorum,  male  sana  admixtione,  non 
solum  educitur,  philosopbia  pliantasiica,  sed  etiam  religio  haeretica." 
We  have  only  endeavored  to  illustrate  and  point  out  the  consequen- 
quences  of  the  statement  of  Baron  Cuvier,  ^  that  the  order  which  the 
cosmogony  of  Moses  assigns  to  the  different  epochs  of  creation,  is 


•  Syst.  du  Monde,  book  v.  chap.  5. 
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precisely  the  same  as  thai  which  has  bei 
eonaid  era  lions."  We  hare  been  guilly  t 
divine  and  human  things.  We  have  ei 
t«rniB  in  Uie  fuEt  chapter  of  Genesis,  i 


id  only  by  ihc  light 
il  by  the  other  books,  in  I 


d  rules  of 
or  thftt  thrown 

from  any  part  of  ihc  Holy  Scriptures  ;  we  \ 
we  find  il  in  the  works  of  emiuenl  geologiKls. 


a  deduced  from  geolopcal 
r  no  improper  mixing  op  of 
imincd  the  meaning  of^e 
inKiSieney  with  the  aekoowl- 


ntaincd  witluD  ilMlf. 
aame  langiMge  with 
have  not  extracted 
i  taken  ii  simply  ai 
Lfi  the  latter  is  not  a 


philosophia  phantasiica,  but  a  deeply  interesting  science,  conslrncicd 
by  thai  roelhod  of  careful  obaervation  and  eaulioua  induction,  which 
Bacon  was  himself  the  lirst  to  reccommend ;  so  neither  can  tlie  eeiiM 
of  the  Srripiurea  preaeiit  to  lis  a  religio  htcreiica.  If  our  science, 
thus  CDnatruclcd,  and  our  religion  speak  so  obviously  the  same  lan- 
guage, as  we  see  they  do  on  one  important  point,  what  ef»c  in  the 
Btriclest  application  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  can  we  deduce  from  ibe 


inly  true  ? 
ieni  subject  to  discufs  llic  histurirttl 
e  revelation  of  the  Scriptures;  but 
ing.  anil  iuipose  upon  ns  »u  many 
.y  of  our  being  able  to  account  for 
^se  remarkable  books,  excepting  on 


circumstance,  but  that  bnth  are  cc 
It  does  not  come  under  our  pre; 
and  moral  evidences  of  the  divin 
both  are  so  full,  even  to  ovcrfloii 
insuperable  ilifficulties,  in  the  wt 
the  quality  and  consintency  of  thi 
the  ground  which  has  been  all  along  nsaumed  by  themselves,  thai  thrv 
are  of  more  than  human  origin,  that  in  estimating  the  accuracy  of 
any  part  of  the  matters  contained  in  them,  the  fastidiousness  of  hu- 
man science  appears  to  be  carried  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  not  to 
take  these  evidences  into  calculation.  In  this  country,  where  for  a 
long  period,  we  have  had  the  scriptures  in  our  hands  as  &  popular 
book,  they  among  us  who  have  been  the  most  eminent  for  human 


learning  and  a 
unsullied,  have 
that  they  have  i 
iaiion. 

Will  not  hun; 
direct  the  steps 


id  whose  fame  has  been  in  every  view 
io  convinced  by  the  force  of  these  < 
al  been  the  most  strenuous  defender 


the  most 
vidences, 
of  reve- 

e  light  to 


■e,  then,  condescend  to  borrow  s< 
■n  inquiries,  from  a  record,  the  accuracy  of 
which  it  has  itself  proved,  and  which  is  supported  by  other  proofs  of 
the  highest  order?  Or,*  what  shotild  we  say  to  the  illustrator  of  the 
relics  of  Pompeii  and  Ilcrculaneum,  who  should  reject  the    light 


•  The  other  part  of  this  arRument,  1 
of  ihe  prescDl  discussion. — £4. 


!  atlempled  lo  illustrate,  in  tbe  first  jmpt 
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ihrown  on  them  by  the  letters  of  Plioy,  aathenticated  at  these  are 
by  the  exU ting  remains  of  the  buried  citiest  as  well  as  the  historical 
eyidence  which  is  proper  to  themselres  ? 

Among  the  questions  which  geology  is  at  present  attempting  to 
solve,  is  that  of  a  different  temperature  of  some  regions  of  the  earth 
at  a  remote  age.  The  discoveries  of  Pallas  and  Adams^  of  a  rhi* 
noceros  and  elephant  in  Siberia,  having  coverings  of  hair  fit  to  pro* 
iect  them  from  the  cold  of  the  northern  regions,  would  seem  to  de- 
cide the  question,  so  far  at  least  to  show,  that  there  has  been  no 
chtLnge  of  temperature  since  the  creation  of  animals.  But  the  ques- 
tion does  not  seem  yet  so  satisfactorily  answered,  so  far  back  as  to  the 
age  of  the  creation  of  vegetables.  Does  not  the  statement  of  Gene- 
sis, that  the  establishment  of  our  present  days  and  seasons  was  inter- 
mediate between  the  creation  of  vegetables  and  that  of  animals,  give 
us  a  clew  to  direct  our  path  in  the  inquiry  !"* 

Having  finished  this  long,  but  very  important  and  apposite  quota- 
tion from  Prof.  Jameson,  we  proceed  to  remark  that  we' are  aware, 
from  much  communication  on  this  subject  with  eminent  biblical  crit- 
ics and  divines,  how  tenacious  they  are,  of  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word  day.  On  points  of  biblical  criticism  we  have  no  right  to 
speak  with  great  confidence.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  from  the  best  consideration  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject, 
aided  by  the  light,  afforded  both  by  criticism  and  geology,  it  does  not 
appear  necessary  to  limit  the  word  day  in  this  account,  to  the  period 
of  twenty  four  hours. 

1.  This  word  could  have  had  no  definite  application,  before  the  pre- 
sent measure  of  a  day  and  night  was  established  by  the  instituted  re- 
volution of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  before  an  illuminated  sun^  and  this 
did  not  happen  until  the  fourth  day. 

2.  The  word  day,  is  used  even  in  this  short  history,  in  three  senses, 
— for  light  as  distinct  from  darkness, — for  the  light  and  darkness  of  a 
single  terrestrial  revolution,  or  a  natural  day ;  and  finally  for  time  at 
large. 

3.  In  the  latter  case  then,  the  account  itself  uses  the  word  day  in 
the  sense  in  which  geology  would  choose  to  adopt  it,  that  is,  for  time 
or  a  period  of  time. 


*  On  sabmitting  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Jameson  to  an  eminent  Hebrew 
flcbolar,  no  fault  was  found  with  them,  although  the  inferences  with  respect  to  ge- 
ologYt  were  not  admitted.~^<£. 


4M       ooMEisTENcy  or  oxoloot  witb  bacrbb  buttort. 

In  the  reopilulatory  view  of  the  crcalion  in  the  be^ioninf  of  tbe 
3d  cbapler  of  Geneiis, — allosiun  is  made  to  tho  whole  work  in  tbe 
espresdion  "  tn  the  day  that  the  Lord  Qud  msUe  itie  heaFona  and  the 
rarth." 

4.  If  the  Canons  of  criticism  require  tliat  ooe  aeDsc  of  tbe  word  d»y 
afaould  he  adopted  and  preserved  throughout  ihe  whole  accounl,  bow 
sre  we  to  understand  this  rerse  ?  "  These  are  the  fenerations  of  ibc 
henrens  and  the  earth  whcD  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that  the 
Lord  God  made  the  bfavens  bdiI  tlie  earth."  Which  nf  the  ibrce 
senses  shall  ne  adopt  ?  If  the  laxl,  then  the  whole  work  was  perfom- 
od  not  in  six  days,  but  in  one  day — of  twenty  four  bouTH,  >ii  the  pop- 
ular sense ; — in  a  sudicienl  period  of  lime,  according  to  the  ge«lof- 
kal  view.  The  canons  of  criticism  were  made  by  man  am)  may  be 
erroneouH,  or  at  least,  they  may  be  errcneously  applied  ;  (he  world 
was  mode  by  (iod,  and  if  the  history  in  quciliuu  were  dictated  by 
him,  it  cannot  be  inconiislent  with  the  facts.*  Why  then,  should  wc 
not  prefer  that  senae  of  the  word  used  in  the  history  iltelf,  which  is 
in  harmony  with  tlie  structure  of  the  globe.  It  ia  aaid  indeed,  that 
the  Bceount  in  llie  3d  chapter  of  Geneaiii  is  a  different  otie  fiom  that 
in  the  first.  Witii  this  the  geologist  fan  have  no  concern  ;  ^tiice  b« 
finds  both  adopted  in  a  connected  hieiury.  be  receives  itiem  as  oqc 

It  \i  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  word  here  tmed  for  day,  is  thai 
which  in  the  Hebrew,  uaunlly  BignifieiJ  a  jirrimi  of  24  hours  and  the 
addition  of  morning  and  evening  is  supposed  to  render  it  certain  that 
this  is  the  real  sense  and  the  only  sense  that  is  admissible,  especially 
as  this  view  is  supported  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

But,  we  would  ask,  is  it  unusual  to  preserve  this  allnsioa  to  morn- 
ing and  evening,  when  the  word  day  is  used  for  time  ;  we  speak  for 
instance  of  the  Hfe  of  a  man  as  his  day,  and  in  ihe  same  sense  and  in 
harmony  with  this  rhetorical  figure,  we  speak  of  the  morning  and  the 
evening  of  life. 


•  No  opinion  can  be  herelical  bul  that  vhich  is  cot  Iruc.  Truths  can  never 
war  against  each  other.  1  affirm,  therefore,  ihatwchavenothingio  fear  from  the 
reaull  of  our  inquiries,  provided  ihey  be  followed  in  the  laboiioos  but  secure  toti 
of  honest  induction.  In  this  way,  wc  may  rest  assured,  we  shall  never  arrive «l 
conclasionsopposedloany  truth,  either  physical  or  mora],  from  what'iocver  source 
thai  Irulli  may  he  derived;  nay,  rather  that  new  discoveries  will  ever  lend  snppoil 
and  illustration  to  Ihings  which  are  already  known,  by  giving  us  a  larger  insight 
into  the  universal  hBrmonies  of  Nature. — ProfaioT  ScdgKick'i  Addreu  le  Ut  Ott- 
legicai  SBculy,  Ffbruary  19,  1S30. 
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In  all  ages,  couDtriea  and  languaget^  this  uae  of  the  wovd  day  is 
folly  saactioned,  and  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  seriptures  in  th* 
same  sense.*  Indeed,  it  might  not  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  tlw 
arrangement  by  which  the  sun  was  to  measure  time  was  not  comple- 
ted until  the  evening  of  the  4th  day,  and  then  our  difficulties  will  be 
confined  to  one  day,  namely,  tlie  6th.  The  first  three  days,  obrions- 
ly,  could  not  hare  had  the  present  measure  of  time  applied  to  them  ; 
and  the  work  of  arranging  the  crust  of  the  planet  was  so  far  finished* 
by  the  evening  of  the  5th  day,  as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  terrea* 
trial  quadrupeds,  which  first  appeared  on  the  6th  day,  and  finally, 
man  was  created,  as  would  appear,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  day; 
of  course,  the  great  geological  revolutions,  beneath  the  bed  of  the  of^ 
cient  oceatif  most  have  been  so  far  finished  that  the  continents  bad 
emerged,  and  thus  dry  land  was  provided,  both  for  terrestrial  quadru- 
peds and  for  man,  neither  of  which  could,  before  this  period,  hare 
existed  on  the  earth. 

In  the  usual  mode  of  understanding  the  account,  all  the  immense 
deposits  of  coal,  and  of  vegetable  and  aquatic  animal  remains,  with 
their  vast  strata  and  mountains,  must  have  been  made  within  72  hours* 
for  there  was  no  dry  land  until  the  third  day,  and  consequently  no 
vegetables ;  they  appeared  on  that  day,  aquatic  animals  on  the  5th, 
and  land  animals,  with  man,  on  the  6th ;  but  the  latter  could  not,  as 
observed  above,  have  appeared  until  the  continents  had  emerged,  and 
consequently  marine  formations  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased,  ex- 


•  Luke  zvii.  24. — So  also  shall  the  son  of  man  be  Id  his  day. 

John  viii.  56.— Your  fathefi  Abraham,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day;  and  he  saw  it 
and  was  glad. 

3.  Peter  iii.  8. — One  daj  is  with  the  Lord  a  thot]sand  years,  and  a  thoosand 
years  as  one  day. 

Genesis  ii.  4. — These  are  the  generations  of  tic  heavens  and  of  the  earth  when 
they  were  created  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

Job  xiv.  e.— Tarn  from  him  that  he  may  rest  till  he  shall  aceompliah  as  an  hire- 
ling his  day. 

Job  xviii.  90. — They  that  come  after  him  shall  be  astonied  at  his  iay,  as  they 
that  went  before  were  affrighted,  (speaking  of  the  life  of  the  wicked.) 

Ezekiel  zxi  35. — And  thon  profane  wicked  princie  of  Israel,  whose  day  is 
come  when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end. 

Proverbs  vi.  34. — For  jealonsy  is  the  rage  of  a  man ;  therefore  he  will  not  spare 
in  the  day  of  vengeance. 

"  When  day  is  used  in  the  plural  number,  it  often  signifies  a  year.  It  is  thus 
used  in  Leviticus  xzv.  39. — If  a  man  sell  a  dweUing  house  in  a  waUed  city,  then 
he  may  redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold." — Biggins*  Mosaical  and 
Mineral  Geologies,  p.  161. 
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eept  such  bb  may  have  been  going'  on  erer  since.  According  to  the 
popular  understanding,  the  transition  and  secondary  mountain*  wrili 
their  coal  beds,  plants  and  animals  were  therefore,  formed,  in  iwo 
or  three  natural  days,  by  physical  laws,  which  is  iocredible,  becanM 
it  is  impossible. 

We  cannot  conceive  therefore,  that  even  the  limitation  of  moni- 
ing  and  evening  is  decisive  against  the  extension  which  we  would 
claim,  and  we  are  left  al  liberty  to  interpret  the  word  day  in  harmony 
with  the  fads  of  geology. 

It  is  granted  that  Moses  himself  might  hsve  understood  the  word  day 
according  to  the  popular  signification  and  that  this  sense  would  be  the 
moat  obvious  one  (o  every  mind  not  informed  as  lo  the  Biriiclura  of 
the  globe ;  even  tliose  who  are  learned  on  other  subjects,  hut  ignorant 
of  geology,  always  adopt,  in  this  case,  the  hleral  and  obvious  meaning. 
This  however  proves  nothing ;  for  the  truths  of  aslronuniy,  are  in  ex- 
actly the  same  aituation.  Until  the  modern  astronomy  arone,  no  one 
whether  learned  or  unlearned,  entertained  a  doubt  that  the  earth  ia 
an  extended  plain ;  that  it  stands  on  a  firm  foundation,  even  on  pillars, 
and  that  the  sun  and  starry  heavens  and  the  azure  canopy  rcvoUo 
around  it  as  a  centre. 

Such  is  still  the  impression  of  barbarous  nations,  bnt  few  erca  of 

n  people  of  enlightened  countries  would  now  fall  into  M 

';  and  no  one  in  this  age  fears  that  he  shall,  like  Gatileov 

D  prison  for  declining  (on  this  subject)  to  understand  the 

a  their  literal  sense.' 

It  is  objected  that  as  the  sabbath  ia  a  common  day  and  that  ta  it  is 

mentioned  in  the   fourth  commandment,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 

scriptures,  in  connexion  with  the  other  six  days,  they  onght  to  b« 

limited  to  the  same  time. 


tiie 

gross  an  err 

be  thrown  ii 


*  When  ihe  present  system  of  aslronom;  was  inlrodaced,  it  met  with  the  motf 
violeot  opposition  and  the  followiag  is  Ihe  "Judgmcot  pronounced  al  Rome,  ia 
1633,  only  two  hundred  and  eleven  yeais  ago,  on  itie  Philosophy  of  Galileo,  tai 
on  the  Philosopher  himself,  by  the  seven  Cardinal  Inquisilors."  "  To  affirm  thai 
the  sun  is  ia  Ihe  centre,  absolutely  immoveable,  and  wilbout  locomoUoD,  ii  tl 
absurd  proposilion,  /oiie  in  sound  philosophy,  and  moreover  heretictU,  tiecaueil 
is  eipressly  contrary  to  Hall/  Scriplurc.  To  say  thai  the  earth  is  not  placed  ii 
Ihe  middle  of  the  world,  nor  immoveable,  is  also  a  proposition  aia^ri  and  filM 
in  sound  philosophy ;  and  considered  theologically,  is  at  least  erroneons  with  res- 
pect (o  faiih."  "  WhereupoQ  Galileo  so  refuted,  was  compelled  on  his  knetsio 
abjnre,  curse  and  detest,  the  abmrdUies,  errors  arid  herisies,  which  the  sagacity  of 
the  Cardinal  Reviewers  and  Inquisitors  had  discovered  in  his  writing." — Pnit'i 
Compar.  EstimaU,  ifv.  2d.  Ed.  Vvl.  L  p.  37. 
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We  cannot  tee  that  this  consequence  follows.  The  sahhath  is  a 
moral  enactment;  all  that  precedes  was  physical,  relating  merely  to  the 
creation  and  arrangemeDt  of  matter,  and  to  irrational  organized  beings; 
the  sabbath  could  have  no  relation  to  rocks  and  waters :  it  was  ordained 
for  man,  as  a  rational  being,  and  in  merry  as  a  day  of  rest  to  the  animal 
races  that  were  to  labor  for  him :  it  was  a  new  dispensation  and  although 
the  same  word  is  applied  both  to  this  period  aod  to  those  that  prece- 
ded, it  does  not  appear  to  follow  that  they  are  necessarily  of  the  same 
length.  The  first  three  days  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
relation  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  could  have  no  measure  of  time 
in  common  with  our  present  experience,  and  it  appears  to  be  no  un- 
warrantable liberty  to  suppose  that  they  may  have  been  of  any  length 
which  the  subject  matter  may  require,  although  those  three  days 
were  also  verbally  limited  by  morning  and  evening,  and  that  at  a  peri- 
od of  the  creation  when  there  could  have  been  no  morning  and  eve- 
ning, in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  now  used. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  in  presence  of  an  illumina- 
ted sun,  was  necessary  to  constitute  morning  and  evening,  and  it  must 
revolve  with  the  same  degree  of  rapidity  as  now,  in  order  to  have  con- 
stituted such  a  natural  day,  with  its  morning  and  evening  as  we  at  pre- 
sent enjoy.  But  the  sun  was  not  ordained  to  rule  the  day  untU  the 
fourth  of  those  periods,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  early  revolutions 
of  the  earth  on  its  axb  were  as  rapid  as  now.  May  we  not  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  historian,  as  he  must  employ  some  term  for  his 
divisions  of  time,  adopted  one  that  he  found  in  familiar  use,  but  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Is  it  asked  whether  Moses  had  any  mental  reservation,  a  double  sense 
for  the  word  day — one  for  the  common  people  and  one  for  geologists ; 
we  answer  that  it  is  very  possible  he  had  no  geological  knowledge  be- 
yond the  order  of  time  in  the  creation  which  his  history  exhibits.  It  is 
very  probable  that  fossil  and  entombed  organized  remains  and  fragmao- 
tary  rocks  and  indeed  most  of  the  facts  which  geology  has  developed 
were  unknown  to  him  and  that,  as  he  told  a  story  for  mankind  at  large, 
he  told  it  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  understanding  with  which 
it  is  commonly  received.  This  however  decides  nothing  more  than  in 
the  case  of  all  the  sacred  writers  who  relate  astronomical  events,  or 
who  allude  to  astronomical  appearances  in  the  vulgar  sense,  which  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  actual  state  of  facts  in  astronomy;  where- 
as geology  contradicts  nothing  contained  in  the  scripture  account  of 
the  creation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  confirms  the  order  of  time  and  re- 
quires only  that  the  time  should  be  sufficiently  extended  to  render  it 
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phyalcallf  possible — without  calling  in  Die  aid  of  miraclc«  io  a  ets0 
where  nalunil  successions  are  sufficient  to  ac<»uut  for  the  facts. 

4.  It  ha.1  Iwfti  stipposed  that  the  sticcraniitn  of  grologieal  evntt 
may  hate  ka//pened  iti  the  first  ages  of  ike  world,  after  the  crealiom 

Thid  siippriHiion  ia  wholly  invconcilabJc  with  facts.  Tlio  great  ae- 
ries of  gciilo<pcal  pvents  was  inconsietent  willi  the  existence  of  man 
upon  the  earth  :  they  precluiied  even  the  existence  of  lerrcalrial  quad- 
rupeds, whieh  both  geology  and  the  scripture  history  assign  Io  a  late 
period  in  the  order  of  things,  the  same  period  io  the  close  of  which 
man  himself  lirst  appears;  ihey  were,  until  the  period  im mediately 
preceding,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  bi:in|:3  that  re* 
quired  more  land  than  amphibious  rcpliles;  and  the  rest  depo«il&  of 
fossilized  and  of  crystallized  rucks  that  preceded  the  period  of  rep- 
liles,  demanded  an  alternale  and  concomitant  prevalence  of  water  on 
the  siirfnre,  and  of  fire  beneath,  uhich  were  entirely  hoAiile  Io  th« 
quiet  and  firm  stale  of  the  sur&ce,  such  as  we  aee  it  now.  Beyontl 
the  efTects  of  just  such  agents  as  are  now  in  operation,  water,  tem- 
perature, slorms,  volcano;,  earthquakes,  &c.  we  hare  no  reason  Io 
8Q[^0He  that  (he  earth  has  undergone  any  very  imporUnl  changes, 
sfiecting  the  integrity  of  its  entire  cmst,  since  man  appeared  in  thn 
world. 

6.  /(  has  hren  supposed  that  a  general  deluge  will  account  for  aU 
the  geological  events  that  have  been  described. 

This  view  is  entirely  inadmissible,  except  as  to  those  superficial 
ruins  which  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  diluvial.  In  geology, 
without  reference  to  sacred  history,  a  deluge  is  a  sudden  rise  and 
overflow  of  water.     It  has  no  exact  limit  in  lime,  altitude  or  violence. 

The  facts  revealed  by  geology  demand  many  partial  deluges,  and 
they  are  admitted  by  all  g;eoIog(sls,  wilh  greater  or  less  extent,  to 
account  for  the  transport  and  deposition  of  those  things  Which  water 
alone  could  convey  ;  it  ia  necessary  also  Io  suppose,  ihat  both  fresh 
and  salt  walcr,  ciihtT  by  rise  of  water,  or  subsidence  of  land,  alter- 
nately prevailed  and  rciircd  after  enriiinuing  an  indefinite  period; 
sufGciently  long,  however,  to  give  lime  for  the  various  animals  and 
plants  to  be  deposited  and  entombed,  which  we  find  in  t 
fltrata,  now  marine  or  liltoral,  or  pelagian,  now  of  fresh  water,  fl 
tile,  or  bcustrine.  The  rise  and  subsidence  of  the  land,  by  sii 
ranean  efforts  and  collapses,  arising  from  igneous  action,  wa! 
probable  cause  of  ihcse  alternate  movemenis. 
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Our  concern,  however,  in  this  discussion,  is  with  the  general  deluge, 
described  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  for,  we  are  writing  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  that  history* 
From  many  things  that  have  been  already  said,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
amazing  geological  depositions  of  the  earth  cannot  be  ascribed  to  that 
short,  violent  and  transient  catastrophe.  Its  genuine  effects  are  ex- 
actly those  which  all  geologists  ascribe  to  diluvial  action ;  namely,  the 
transportation  of  the  loose  ruins  of  mineral  masses,  and  of  the  or- 
ganic world,  which  are  found  strewed  every  where  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

Professor  Buckland,  in  his  Reliquise  Diluvianae,  has  most  ably  illus- 
trated this  subject ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  former  practice,  of  at- 
tributing the  organized  remains  found  in  the  solid  strata,  to  this  catas- 
trophe, is  founded  entirely  in  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  no  man,  at  the  present  period,  who  had  studied  geology 
thoroughly,  would  fall  into  such  an  error. 

It  is  not  supposable,  however,  that  all  deposits  of  gravel,  &c.  are 
attributable  to  a  general  deluge,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  a  local  and  a  genera]  flood.  It  is  not  important  to  dis- 
cuss that  topic,  nor  the  objections  of  those  who  reject  the  Mosaic  ac* 
count  of  a  general  deluge.  To  them  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  as  the 
earth  bears  every  where  marks  of  diluvial  action,  and  is  strewed  with 
diluvial  ruins,  every  observer  will  for  himself  assign  to  local  deluges, 
or  to  a  general  debacle,  as  great  a  portion  of  the  effects  as  may  in 
his  view  be  proper. 

To  those  who  would  assign  to  the  agency  of  a  general  deluge,  the 
vast  work  of  depositing  the  immense  solid  geological  formations,  with 
all  their  varied  stores  of  animals,  and  plants,  and  fragments,  and  di- 
versified successions,  we  can  say  only,  that  such  effects,  from  such  a 
cause,  are  physically  impossible,  especially  within  the  limits  of  time 
and  under  the  circumstances  assigned  in  the  Mosaic  account.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  again  into  the  induction  of  particulars. 

As  to  the  loose  materials,  their  actual  disposition  and  arrangement, 
as  we  now  see  them,  is  to  be  attributed,  chiefly,  to  a  diluvial  ocean — 
no  other  cause  being  capable  of  reaching  the  regions  remote  from,  and 
elevated  above  the  present  great  waters  of  the  globe. 

The  arrangement  of  the  loose  materials,  on  shores  and  in  outlets, 
and  in  regions  occasionally  flooded,  is,  at  least  to  some  depth,  and  to 
some  extent,  to  be  referred  to  agencies  now  in  operation. 

It  is  also  true,  that  water-worn  pebbles  are  produced  at  the  present 
lime.     No  one  who,  on  the  sea  shore,  has  observed  the  incessant  lash- 


ing  of  Die  waves,  and  has  listened  tu  the  hollow  hum  of  the  stonra 
Bnd  pebbles  rubbing  n^inst  each  oiher,  with  CMBeless  friction,  can 
doubt,  thai  toiinded,  water-worn  pebbles  are  now  every  moment  fonn- 
ing;  and  were  ihey  found  nowhere  else,  except  on  the  ehorea,  and  in 
moTiDg  waters,  there  would  generally  be  no  difhculty  in  assigning  their 
origin  to  this  cause.  Bui  rounded  stones,  water-worn  pebbles,  and 
bowlders,  are  found  in  every  country,  on  the  surface  and  in  Ihe  aoil, 
and  in  regions  the  most  remote  from  the  ocean.  This  of  coarse  proves 
the  unirersal  prevalence,  sooner  oi  later,  at  once  or  successively,  of 
diluvial  waters. 

Why  not  allribute  the  rounding,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  inland 
water-worn  stones  to  the  diluvial  ocean  ?  The  answer  which  must  be 
returned,  is,  that  the  time  allotted  by  the  deluge  described  in  Gmesis 
is  too  short  for  the  process  of  grinding  down  hard  stones,  which  would 
occupy  a  very  long  period.  A  general  deluge  coiild  transport  immense 
niasaes  of  these  ruins,  and  deposit  them  where,  to  a  great  extent,  we 
now  find  them;  but  it  was  not  possible  that  it  could,  in  so  lioiiled  a 
period,  have  eflected  much,  in  grinding  down  ihc  angular  fiagments 
of  quartz*  and  of  other  hard  stones,  into  ovoidal  and  globular  pebbles, 
and  bowlders.  That  effect  appears  to  have  been,  principally,  the  work 
of  the  earlier  oceans. 

The  form  of  ihe  loose  materials,  that  cover  the  rocks,  loorc  or 
leas,  in  every  country,  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  wearing  effecia 
of  agents,  operating,  in  all  time,  to  produce  disintegration  and  de- 
composition ;  their  present  position  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  dilu- 
vial agency. 

An  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Penn,  convinced  that  the  deluge  could  not 
account  for  the  geological  successions,  has  supposed  Ihem  to  be  form- 
ed in  the  ocean,  between  (he  creation  uf  man  and  the  deluge,  at  which 
lime  Ihe  then  existing  conlinents  were,  as  he  thinks,  sunk,  and  the  bed 
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hyenas,  hippopotami,  rhinoceros,  dDC  are  found  now  abundantly 
in  the  dilnTinm  of  England,  and  consequently  England  was  dry  I 
land  before  the  deluge  that  buried  these  remains,  and  therefore  the  ' 
existing  continents  hare  not  been  raised  from  the  ocean  since  the 
creation  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  unless  they  were  submersed  after 
that  epoch  and  then  raised  again,  of  which  there  is  no  proof.  The 
coal  beds  also  present  indubitable  proofs  of  having  been  formed  from 
terrestrial  vegetables,  and  therefore  they  were  not  submarine,  although 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  few  marine  shells  or  plants  may  prove 
that  some  of  them  were  formed  in  islands  or  estuaries,  where  the  sea 
had  occasional  access. 

The  result  of  all  our  enquiries,  then,  is  this. 

We  find  that  the  geological  formations  are  ki  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation ;  but  more  time  is  required  for  the  ne- 
cessary events  of  the  creation  than  is  consistent  with  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  days.  The  history  is  therefore  true,  but  it  must  be 
understood  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  facts. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there  may  be  time  enough  for  the 
primitive  rocks  before  the  first  day,  and  if  the  days  be  regarded  as 
periods  of  time,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the  events  assigned  to  them, 
relating  to  organic  beings,  and  to  the  masses  in  which  they  are  en- 
tombed, all  difficulty  is  removed. 

On  the  contrary,  if  they  are  restricted  to  the  usual  popular  sense, 
it  is  not  physically  possible  that  the  events  should  have  happened 
within  the  time  assigned ;  but  they  did  happen,  and  as  there  was  no 
call  for  miracles  in  cases  where  natural  operations  alone  were  suffi- 
cient, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sufficient  time  was  allowed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  after  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  creation  were  fully  established,  and  man  appeared  on  the 
earth,  the  measures  of  time  were,  without  doubt,  the  same  as  now,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  at  liberty,  as  there  is  clearly  no  occasion,  to  re- 
gard them  in  any  other  than  the  usually  accepted  sense. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  supposition  of  more  time  than  is  com- 
monly allotted  to  the  week  of  the  creation,  that  there  were  no  human 
beings  to  be  spectators  of  the  work.  Even  upon  the  popular  view, 
they  were  excluded,  because  the  human  race  did  not  appear  until  the 
very  last  act  of  the  creation.  Had  they,  however,  been  co-existent, 
they  would  scarcely  have  understood  what  was  passing,  as  most  of  the 
geological  facts  were  veiled  by  the  ocean.  But  there  were  not  want- 
ing spectators ;  God,  and  angelic  beings,  far  superior  in  intelligence 
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Wid  (lignily  lo  man,  looked  on,  nnrl  in  the  bcautiAil  and  highlv  fignnt- 
tivo  laaguHge  of  the  histoiy — "the  moruing  etara  Bang  togciher,  anil 
All  tlio  sons  of  God  shouted  for  J07." 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  will  reBpeclfullj'  submit  a  few  sog- 
gcatiuns  for  the  consideration  of  two  ver^  diSercot  descriptions  of  per- 
sons, namely,  those  who  deny,  and  those  who  defend,  the  truth  of  the 
Mo»aic  history. 

To  ihe  fi>nner  claaa,  bo  far  as  they  are  geologists,  we  will  say.  that, 
in  relation  to  geology,  any  attempt  lo  disprote  ihe  truth  or  genuine- 
Bess  of  the  pentateuch,  and  of  Genesis  in  particular,  ia  wholly  euper- 
fiuDus,  and  quite  aeide  from  any  question  that  can,  in  thiii  ogr,  be  oi 
issue  between  gcologigla.  No  geologist,  at  the  present  ilay,  creels  any 
sygiera  upon  the  baaiwtf  the  scripture  history,  or  of  any  other  hisiory. 
Btill,  historical  coincidences  wiih  nalural  phenomena  have  always 
been  regarded  as  interesting,  because  they  are  mutually  adjuvant  and 
conlirmatory.  The  letter  of  PHny,  describing  the  deadi  of  his  uncle, 
would  have  been  true,  although  Herculancum  and  Pompeii  had  never 
been  discovered ;  and  it  would  hate  been  iruc  that  those  towns  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  volcanic  eruplinn,  although  the  letter  of  Pliny  had 
never  been  written ;  or  being  written,  if  il  had  been  false  as  lo  the 
main  fact  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  or  of  tj)cre  having  been  an 
eruption  at  the  lime  assigned  in  that  writing.  But  the  csistence  of 
the  letter,  and  its  coincidence  with  the  facts  revealed  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  buried  ciiica,  flash  conviction  upon  every  mind,  and  afford 
some  of  those  firm  points  of  reliance  upon  which  our  confidence  re- 
poses with  delight.  Now  if  ilierc  is  not  sufficient  proof  in  ihe  appear- 
ance of  the  earth,  thai  it  was  for  a  long  time  covered  by  water,  and 
that  the  waters  deposited,  in  the  tlicn  forming  strata  and  mountains 
those  organic  bodies,  of  aquatic  origin,  which  we  find  entombed  in 
them,  then  no  gcologi^^t  of  the  pre.'icnl  day  would,  on  the  authority  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  alone,  assume  the  fact  of  terrene  submer- 
sion, as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning  and  as  the  foundation  of  a  geolo- 
gical system. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  he  find  on  the  face  of  the  earth  no  proofs 
of  diluvial  devastation;  if  there  be  nothing  to  evince,  that  mighty 
rushing  waters  have  torn  up  and  transported  to  a  distance  the  move- 
able materials  of  the  surface;  then,  as  a  geologist,  he  will  never  as- 
sume the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  dilu- 
vial agenev,  any  more  ihnn  he  will  build  similar  conclusions  upon  the 
)H>ctry,  fables  and  iiiylhology,  or  even  u|>on  the  history,  of  the  : 
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But  if  he  discover  proofs^  and  those  too,  generally  admitted  by  well 
instructed  geologists,  of  both  the  stupendous  events  named  above,  or 
of  a  succession  and  diversity  of  such  events,  suHicicnt,  on  the  whole, 
to  mark  the  entire  earth,  by  their  appropriate  effects ;  if  then  he  finds 
a  history  of  high  antiquity,  and  generally  revered  wherever  it  is  known, 
describing  such  a  state  of  things  as  the  condition  of  the  planet  reveals, 
what  rule  of  science  or  of  philosophy  can  debar  him  from  bringing 
the  two  into  comparison,  for  mutual  illustration,  as  is  always  done  in 
the  case  of  other  antiquities.  Why  should  any  one  object  to  his  apply- 
ing the  terms  of  the  history,  as  he  understands  them,  and  then  meas- 
uring the  phenomena  by  them,  and  them  by  the  phenomena.  If  they 
agree,  surely,  it  is  reasonable  that  conviction  should  receive  augment- 
ed strength  in  his  mind.  Should  they,  however,  disagree,  the  phe- 
nomena, if  correctly  observed  and  correctly  reported,  will  still  be  true, 
and  the  credit  of  the  history  will,  of  course,  be  impaired.  Should, 
moreover,  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  the  history  be  disproved, 
from  other  sources  than  the  phenomena,  the  latter  will  still  remain  in 
all  the  obstinacy  of  fact,  which  history  may  indeed  illustrate,  but  can- 
not, on  the  contrary,  disprove.  If  the  history,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
confirmed  by  the  natural  phenomena,  it  has  then  received  the  greatest 
confirmation  possible,  and  may  well  exult  in  so  powerful  an  ally. 

Should  it,  in  the  case  of  the  penti^teuch,  be  proved  even,  that  there 
was  never  any  such  person  as  Moses,  or  that  the  books  that  pass 
under  his  name  were  written  by  others,  or  that  they  are  compila- 
tions of  ancient  and  vague  traditions,  or  even  of  reputed  or  real  fables, 
this  would  not,  in  the  least,  affect  the  system  of  geological  truth  that 
has  been  erected  by  an  ample  course  of  investigation  and  induction. 
But,  as  long  as  the  Mosaic  history  is  admitted  to  be  both  genuine  and 
true^  any  geologist  who  receives  the  history  in  that  character,  may, 
with  strict  historical  and  philosophical  propriety,  illustrate  the  history 
by  geology,  and  compare  geology  with  the  history. 

This  he  will  do  merely  on  the  ground  of  historical  and  geological 
coincidence,  and  without  drawing  for  the  support  of  his  scientific 
views  upon  any  portion  of  his  moral  feeling,  towards  a  work  which, 
as  an  individual,  he  may  revere  as  a  communication  from  his  Maker 
for  purposes  far  more  important  than  the  establishment  of  physical 
truth. 

To  personal  imputations  on  his  motives,  his  science  or  his  skill,  or  en 
those  of  eminent  philosophers  with  whom  he  has  the  honor  to  think  and 
to  act,  while  he  leaves  the  case,  with  the  grand  inquest  of  the  learned, 
the  candid  and  the  wise,  he  will  reply  in  no  other  manner  than  by  ex- 
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preaaing  the  hope  (bat  powerful  and cuUi rated,  bul  UDbelievingnuDd*, 
miiy  bo  infiusDced  lo  see  the  humony  of  ail  truth,  whether  histori- 
cal, moral  or  physical,  and  to  remember  ibal  man  is,  after  all  hi»  ac- 
i|uiremeala  ia  knowledge,  a  being,  so  darkly  wise  and  rudely  great,  ll»t 
he  is  ciinslantly  in  danger  of  demiing  into  error,  especially  on  subjccu 
that  have  a  mora!,  as  well  as  a  physical  bearing.  While,  tliereforf, 
in  geology,  as  well  Bs  in  other  sciences,  we  fully  approve,  and  hum- 
bly follow  the  courac  of  rigid  induction — (the  only  safe  and  truly  phi- 
losopbical  process  of  inTesligalioo,  and  basis  of  physical  truth,)  we 
bold  it  tu  be  entirely  proper  in  a  scicnlilic  view,  to  avail  ourselTci  of 
every  apposite  hislotical  fact,  from  whatever  credible  lource  it  m^ 
be  derived.  Indeed,  no  geologist  hesitates  to  cite  history,  trttveb, 
personal  narrative,  and  even  poetry  and  tradition,  in  confirnuiioD  or 
illustration  of  earthquakes,  floods,  or  volcanic  eruptions ;  of  the  ri- 
sing or  sinking  of  islands  ;  of  alluvial  increase  or  destruction;  of  rup- 
tures of  the  barriers  of  lakes,  irruptions  of  the  sea — or  whatever  oilier 
fact  may  be  the  subject  of  his  investigation.  Why  then  Ehoulii  the 
scripture  history  form  the  only  exception  among  historical  author- 


Having  made  these  suggestions  to  those  geolo^sts  who  are  nol 
believers  in  divine  revelation,  we  will  now  add  a  few  remarks  to  b^ 
Hevers  who  are  nol  geologists. 

The  subject  before  us  Is  nol  one  which  can  be  advantageously  dis- 
cussed with  the  people  at  large.  A  wide  range  of  facts,  and  an  extea- 
sive  course  of  induction,  are  necessary  lo  the  satisfactory  exhibition 
of  geological  truths,  and  especially  to  establish  their  connexion  and 
harmony  with  the  Mosaic  history.  It  is  a  subject  exclusively  for  the 
learned,  or  at  least  for  the  studious  and  the  reflecting ;  but  it  can  no 
longer  be  neglected  with  safety,  by  those  whose  province  it  is  to  il- 
lustrate and  defend  the  sacred  writings.  The  crude,  vague,  unskilful, 
and  unlearned  manner,  in  which  it  has  been  too  often  treated,  when 
treated  at  all,  by  those  who  are,  lo  a  great  extent,  ignorant  of  the 
structure  of  the  globe,  or  who  have  never  studied  it  with  any  efficienl 
attention,  can  communicate  only  pain  to  those  friends  of  the  bible, 
who  are  perfectly  satisfied,  after  full  examination,  that  the  relation  of 
geology  to  sacred  history,  is  now  as  little  understood  by  many  theo- 
logians, and  biblical  critics,  as  astronomy  was  in  the  time  of  Galileo. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  j  theologians  must  study  geology,  or  if 
they  will  not,  or  from  peculiar  circumstances,  cannot  do  it,  they  must 
be  satislied  to  receive  its  demonstrated  truths  from  those  who  have 
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learned  them  in  the  roost  effectual  way,  not  only  in  the  cabinet,  but 
abroad  on  the  face  of  nature,  and  in  her  deep  recesses.  They  will 
then  be  convinced  that  geology  is  not  an  enemy,  but  an  ally  of  reveal- 
ed religion  ;  that  the  subject  is  not  to  be  mastered  by  mere  criticism ; 
that  criticism  must  be  applied  to  facts,  as  well  as  to  words,  and  that 
there  is,  at  most,  only  an  apparent  incongruity-^an  incongruity  which 
vanishes  before  investigation. 

The  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  now  treated,  or  neglected,  by 
many  theolo^ans  and  critics,  (not  by  all,  for  there  are  honorable  ex- 
ceptions,) is  not  safe,  as  regards  its  bearing  on  the  minds  of  youth. 
If  they  go  forth  into  the  world  in  the  stiffness  of  the  letter,  and 
without  the  knowledge  or  proper  application  of  the  facts,  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  sustain  themselves  against  those  who,  with 
great  knowledge,  and  no  reverence,  may  too  powerfully  assail  what 
they  cannot  defend.  In  the  pulpit,  however,  geology  can  be  but 
very  imperfectly  explained,  even  by  him  who  understands  it ;  for  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  there,  intelligibly  and  adequately  ex- 
hibit his  proofs ;  they  rest  on  a  multitude  of  facts  unknown  to  a 
common  audience ;  and  they  are  too  dependent  on  specimens,  sec- 
tions and  other  graphical  illustrations,  to  be  understood  in  such 
circumstances,  especially  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  no  mental  prep- 
aration in  kindred  sciences,  and  in  courses  of  inductive  reasoning. 
As  the  subject  has  no  other  connexion  with  our  faith  as  Christians, 
than  so  far  as  it  affects  the  credibility  of  the  early  scripture  history,  it 
is  therefore  wise,  as  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  days,  not  to  disturb  the 
early  and  habitual  impressions  of  the  common  people,  or  even  of  the 
enlightened,  who  are  ignorant  of  geology.  Any  discussions  before 
such  audiences,  and  in  such  circumstances,  will  be  misunderstood,  or 
not  understood  at  all,  and  will  only  prejudice  the  reputation  of  the 
speaker,  without  benefitting  the  hearer. 

This,  however,  does  not  excuse  the  theologian  from  being  folly 
prepared  to  meet  the  subject,  in  other  places,  and  in  situations,  where 
it  will  be  forced  upon  his  attention.  //  is  a  part  of  the  panoply  of 
truth,  in  which  he  should  be  fully  clad,  although  he  may  rarely  draw 
his  bow,  and  perhaps  never  let  fly  an  arrow  from  his  apprc^riate 
watch  tower. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  with  respect  to  most  theologiana  in  this 
country,  the  geological  arguments  in  support  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
although  powerful  and  convincing,  are  unknown  and  neglected,  or 
they  are  avoided ;  and  of  course  they  can  be,  and  they  actually  are, 
by  some  few  geologists,  turned,  with  too  much  success,  against  the 
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ncred  lecorda  ;  it  remains  with  the  defenderi  of  those  records  Ui  My. 
whether  tlie  purluined  weapnns  shoH  be  returned  to  the  armory  wheie 
they  properly  bclung,  and  from  which  ihcy  may  be  again  al  sny  iUm 
drawn  forth,  for  efficient  use. 

Theologians  who  were  trained  before  geology  was  understood,  and 
before  it  was  possible  to  acquire,  in  our  seminaries,  an  adequalc  kno*!' 
edge  of  its  elementary  truihs,  are  not  included  in  ihese  rcmarki,  and 
we  are  happy  to  obserre  the  iacrensing  attention  which  is  paid  lo  the 
subject  by  most  of  ihs  students  in  theology  who  come  within  our 
personal  view. 

These  suirgesiiona  have  been  hazarded,  with  the  sincere  and  earnest 
hope  uf  doing  pood,  especially  lo  those  who  grenily  neglect  a  subject 
of  high  interest,  which  it  must  concern  ihem  lo  know.  But  it  will  be 
00  new  case,  should  a  mediator  between  hostile  armies  fail  lo 
conciliate  either  party,  and  only  provoke  the  artillery  of  both ;  nor 
would  it  create  eithir  surprise  < 
of  these  remarks  be  regarded  as  bi 
gians,  as  he  is  certainly  too  theological  for 
Among  the  latter  are,  howcrer*  not  a  few  i 


ing  too  gei 


with  quite  as  high  intei 
Uiat  where  others  disco 
ny,  which  a  skilful  hai 
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ilogical  for  tke  tkeolo- 
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si  as  physical,  and  who  are  anxious  lo  prove, 
er  only  discord,  ihere  is  a  principle  of  harrao* 
I  may  draw  forth,  in  tones  delightful  la  every 


Supposing  that  there  are  inhabitants  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  how 
might  ihey  understand  ihe  days  of  the  creation  ?  to  them  a  day  of  light 
is  six  months  long,  and  a  night  of  darkness  is  six  months  lon^,  and 
the  day,  made  up  of  night  and  day,  covers  a  year,  and  it  is  a  day  too, 
limited  by  morning  and  evening. 

Such  persons,  therefore,  must  suppose,  upon  the  popular  onder- 
standing  of  the  days  of  the  creation,  ihal  al  least  six  years  were  em- 
ployed on  the  work.  So  at  the  polar  circles,  there  is,  every  year, 
one  day,  thai  is  one  continued  vision  of  the  sun  for  24  hours,  uid  one 
conlinued  night  of  34  hours;  while,  everywhere  within  ihe  polar  cir- 
cles, the  days  and  the  nights  respectively  are  for  six  monihs,  more 
than  24  hours,  extending  even  as  we  advance  towards  the  poles, 
through  the  time  of  many  of  our  days  and  nights.  How  are  thew 
people  to  understand  the  week  of  the  creation,  if  limited  to  (be  popa- 
lar  view  entertained  in  connlries  between  the  pntar  circlesf 
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AJbymes  de  Mifans,  316. 

Adamanlin€  spar,  or  crystallized  ala- 
mine,  33. 

Agate^  nodules  of  in  wacke  and  basalt, 
143. 

Ages,  rtUitivt,  of  rocks  and  strata,  47, 
53;  how  to  be  ascertained,  237,238; 
evidence  of  from  position  and  organic 
remains,  238;  ol  the  falams  of  the 
Loire,  344 ;  of  volcanoes,  281. 

Age,  geological,  of  palseotheria,  of  mas- 
todons, of  elephants,  243. 

Aiguilles,  or  needle-shaped  granitic 
rocks  in  the  Alps,  53,  5>i9. 

Aiguille  de  Dru,  a  pyramidal  granitic 
mountain,  4000  feet  high,  59. 

Alpine  limestone,  or  calcaire  alpine  100 ; 
errors  concerning  it,  154. 

AlpnacA,  strata  of,  tooth  of  the  masto- 
don found  there,  225;  series  of  the 
strata,  225. 

coal  mine,  bones  of  large  mam- 
malia in  it,  121. 

Alluvial  deposUicns,  or,  mud  and  sand 
brought  down  by  rivers,  313 ;  instan- 
ces of  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  321 ;  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  ib. ;  in  the  Nile,  322. 

Alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater 
formations,  219. 

Aiumine,  or  pure  clay,  one  of  the  rarest 
substances,  32;  the  sapphire  is  crys- 
tallized aiumine,  ib. 

Alum  shaU,  181,  183. 

America,  North,  great  western  coal  field, 
the  largest  in  the  known  world,  368. 

American  sea  serpent,  conjectures  re- 
specting it,  213. 

lakes,  a  table  of,  217. 

Amphiboie.    See  Hornblende. 

Amygdaloid,  130;  containing  kernel- 
shaped  cavities  filled  with  mineral 
matter  of  a  different  kind,  38, 130, 143. 

Amwdaloidal  basalt  or  vacJte,  143 ;  co- 
raUite  found  in,  ib. ;  alternates  with 
limestone,  144. 

Ancient  condition  of  England^  Mr. 
Manteirs  description  of,  196. 

Andes,  seat  of  active  volcanoes,  67; 
Humboldt's  account  of,  ib. 

Angle  ef  inclination  explained,  39,  43. 

Avifdrousgfpsum,  devoid  of  water,  43 ; 
oecurs  in  mkIs  in  the  Alps,  ib. ;  harder 
than  common  gypsum,  ib.;  and  see 
Gfpsum. 


Animal  kingdom,  division  of  by  Cnvier 
into  radiated,  articulated,  molluscous, 
and  vertebraied,  21. 

Anoplotherium,  an  extraordinary  quad- 
ruped, found  in  the  Paris  gypsum,  228. 

Anthracite,  a  species  of  coal  that  bums 
without  smoke,  109,  110;  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  a  variety  of  common  coal. 
123. 

Anticlinal  line,  what,  43. 

Argillaceous  scAistus.    See  Slate. 

Artesian  wells,  borings  for,  general  in 
France  and  Germany,  362. 

Articulated  animals,  21,  22. 

Asbestus  occurs  in  the  partings  between 
beds  of  serpentine,  78. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coat  field,  section  of. 
116.  ' 

Asia  Minor,  tremendous  eartbquakea 
in,  about  the  fourth  centurv,  853. 

Astronomical  causes  that  mignt  increue 
the  ancient  temperature  of  the  globe. 
359. 

Atmosphere,  probably  denser  in  a  former 
state  of  the  globe,  363. 

AugiU,9fi. 

Auvergne,  geology  of,  296;  basalt  of, 
143. 

Ara,  fossil  bones  from,  334. 

D'Avilla,  St.,  his  interesting  work  on 
concbology,  and  the  habits  of  mollus- 
cous animals,  29. 


B. 


Bagshot  Heath  sand  beds  rest  on  Lon- 
oon  clay,  232. 

BakeweU,  Mr.  Robert,  o/  Dishley,  his 
experiments  on  varieties  of  br^  in 
different  animals,  241. 

Batkstone,  92. 

Basalt,  one  of  the  family  of  trap  rocks 
(Chap.  IX.),  composition  and  varie- 
ties of,  130;  passage  of  basalt  into 
phooolite or  clinkstone,  and  intopitc^ 
stone  and  trap-porphyry  and  trachyte, 
ib. ;  passage  ol  basalt  into  a  remarka- 
ble porphyry  at  Christiania  in  Nor- 
way, 131;  basaltic  dykes,  133,  134; 
Cleveland  basalt  dyke,  135 :  remark- 
able expansion  of  a  oasaliic  oyke,  137, 
and  cut  of,  138;  imbedded  basalt,  138; 
protruded  basalt,  139;  columnar  ba- 
salt of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  141: 
the  Isle  of  £^,  142;  of  Iceland  and 
Auvergne,*  ifi; 


earthy  basalt  oi 


wacbe  wiih  ngniet  di  Woodford 
bridge,  113i  oreunic  rcmaiu!' in,  144; 
alterQations  of  basall  wilh  limestane 
iiiSicil7, 144;  bisall.eiperiiiieDlfian, 
by  Mr.  a.  Watt,  14G;  by  Sir  Jim «i 
rfall,  ib.!  theory  of  bssall  by  Wer- 
ner, lis  uppmilioD  tofacix,  HS;  bs^all 
or  Ma»acfauE«iU  odiI  Navs  Scolia, 
149. 


CaUain  tUictiuz  of  Ibe  Fimi  baton 

927;   rumiihes  mill-stooes,  it.i  uli. 

ciaic  of  magnesia  discovered  in,  tt. 
Caleit/iifiii  laadtLnu  of  AoatrsUsU.  of 

Cornwall,  of  Gliadaloupe,  15,  3£t. 
spar,  cryMalliKed  timesKuit, 

many  hundred  forms  of,  37. 
alrota,  foiraation  of,   Chap. 

XV.  206. 


Biii^Munl,  At.  ElU  ie,  hia  division  of 
the  tertiary slratn,  343;  on  the  elera- 
tion  of  muuataia  ranges.    See  Btc- 

Stii.  If  aKtratam  exceed  iwoor  three 
rtrdaio  Uiiekiiess,  ilia  generally  call- 
ed abed,  3D. 

Bind  Of  climcK.  argillaceous  beds  ia  coal 
strain,  103,  IIC, 

£ iVi2',  fo.^il  remaiaaof  rare,  34;  found 
iD8ioDesfieldslBte,23;  andiDlhePR- 
rii  baaoD,  S4. 

iKteiMn,  in. 

Black-ltad,  at  plombag:!!,  1 10. 

Bladu  ef  rock,  IransporlaiioD  of,  314 ; 
scHltered  on  disiani  moimtHiAs,  355; 
specnUlions  on  the  mode  of  their 
ir^iDsporiaiion,  ib. 

£hM  John.    Sec  Fluor  Spar. 

Boiiing  ipringt.  See  TJicrmai  teat^rt, 
867. 

Btnes,  anllyses  of,  36. 

fos-sil.    6ee  Orga-aU  Rtmaiiu. 

Bolallaeimine'iaConi'vM,  390. 

Binti,  M.,  D  diningaished  cocltmttW 
geolofii^l,  his  o|)iHioiis  reBpr-clius liw- 
"  '  ""  icholijgy.    See  Prelace. 


Banc  It 
Breed 


irnnd  f< 
angular 
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laofri 


priaeipal  coadiituenl  part  of  cool,  ii.i 
combined  vilh  oxygen  forms  esiboiiif 
acid,  ii, ;  an  original  elemenl.  111. 
Ihe  principal  consTiluent  pari  of  rr^- 
eiobles,  101 ;  from  whence  denr^, 
111). 

CarbonaJt  ef  Hnu.  or  linettone,  37. 

CarbimU  acid,  ot  fixtii  air,  forais  a  eon- 
Nlilueiil  pan  ot  limeUouc  roclo,  33; 
ravarnhle  lo  vegetatiaD,  111. 

Carlmnifiruin UnttilMK,  aa  tuap()n:i)in- 

Ctivmi,  Ibrnuiiiot)  nT,  Chap.  XX.  300; 
cliieflr  occur  in  limestone  rocks,  ii.; 
BubterrvDcan  cnmntt  and  rivers  ia 
caveroa,  300— 304:  ai  A4laterfE.3Dl, 
305;  inlbelste  of  Thcrmia.SUili  of 
Q«^rculh.  306;  of  Elrkdake, 3(H -, 

-  oTMiAHBi,  307,386;  eantu  m  the 
avOIh  of  Prance,  &c.,  wilh  baman 
bcwfes  and  bones  of  eitiDcl  sptcies  oC 

C"nij>eds,  305,307:  caTeraotBan- 
e,  iiear  Angoiil^me.  roll  at  hd- 
i  man  sadquadrapedBl  boors.  30C;  IM- 
dii)[>n!  ol  lis  Imving  been  iijilaceur 

C-iiirna.EatiUih,  in  which  fossii  hotci 


phantand  horse  found  in  them  by 
Mantell,  ib. 

Brongniart,  M.  Adiil.    fail    geological 
c)assilicalion  of  vegettUls,  30,  Hi. 

. : ,  M.AltJ:.  115.918, 

Biirliiund,  Profetsor,  his  discoveries  i 
Kirkdale  cave  gitve  anew  impulse  to 
geolu^v,  306;  bis  account  of  ravi 
bones,309;  conjeeinresrcjpceiing  i 
flying  lizardi.  at  SloncsGelJ,  33, 

Bitmlmmid  fuarrji,  115;  vcgeiajjle 


uillsloi: 


>,  eae. 


I'lbier  Idrii,  era 

biuaUof,  112. 
fafcaire  gronUi 

of  Paris,  t»26i  oreouic  re  melius  in,  ri 

mil  louud  in  Eoglooil^  t37 ;  formaiit 

Iff  jn  tjuuil)  America, 4i'i 


of,  13:i;  ciilumiMr 
r,  ttarsE  limeslODC 


/ilanli,  39. 

dill  onncHt,  resided  in  caverns,  SOC; 
deKiiojcd  by  Ceesar  in  iheir  covetiu, 

Cenlrnl  Heal,  in  the  earth,  3,  983^  opia- 
ions  respecliiig  it,  3GI— 363. 

CclacrfHs  aninaU  Billed  U>  the  vhatt 
and  seat ;  fossil  remains  ()f  not  com- 
mon, 24. 

Chjiladi,Hy,  SOS. 

Chalk  ttfoia,  formalion  of  by  aqoeoBS 
eruptions,  holding  calcareous  earlh  in 
soluUon  or  suspension.  206, 209. 

,  Chap.  XIV.  aoO;  scnrcclyany 

trace  of  m  Scotland,  but  oocun  in 
Ireland,  ii. ;  fossil  remains  jn  eidv 
HVPly  marine,  300.  a03;  veeeiahle  rr- 
mains  iu  very  few,  304;  rquiralni 
of,  discovered  by  Dr.  Motion,  in  North 


l.«l-,  .f-.;  Iicnj 
c'jaltnear  Itu 


iaied 
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the  Tyrolese  Alps,  a  variety  of  chalk, 
1K)5;  occurs  wita  lias  and  oolite  in 
Savoy,  ib. ;  in  a  lic^uid  state,  ejected 
from  the  volcano  ot  Macalaba  in  Si- 
cily, 209 ;  the  fouDdation  rock  round 
Paris,  216. 
Ckarnwood  Forrest^  granite  of,  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  Alps,  152, 
336;  sandstone  of,  rests  un conforma- 
bly on  beds  of  slate  and  granite,  336. 
Chdieau  Landon,  freshwater  limestone 

or  marble  of,  ^32. 
ChtrL^  in  mountain  limestone,  94. 
Cketkire^  rock-salt  of,  171. 
Chili,   earthquake  there  in   1822,  68; 

coast  permanently  raised  by.  ib. 
Ckimbarasso,  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
above  one  mile  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc,  62. 
Chlorite  (from  ehloros,  green),  nearly  al- 
lied to  talc,  35;  constituent  parts  of, 
ib. 
Classijicalion,  general,  of  rocks,  6 ;  new 
classification  into  igneous  and  aque- 
ous, 55;  classification  of  primary 
JTOcks,  56;  of  transition  rocks,  83; 
coal  formation  intermediate  between 
transition  and  secondary,  101 ;  secon- 
idary  strata,  classification  of,  169 ;  of 
the  secondary  strata  of  Germany,  by 
R.  J.  Murchison,  189;  classification 
of  tertiary  strata  round  Paris,  319;  of 
the  upper  tertiary  strata  in  various 
parts,  Chap.  XVII.  237;  classification 
of  the  animal  kingdom  by  Cnvier, 
21 ;  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  26. 
Claif  sUU€.    See  Slate. 

stone,  130 ;  of  Braid  Hill  resembles 

the  trachyte  of  Auvergae,  278. 
Cleavage  of  slale  mistaken  for  stratifica- 
tion or  strata  seams,  45. 
Clermont.    See  Auvergne. 
Cleveland,  basaltic  dyke,   135;  hills  of, 

arrangement  of  strata  in,  188. 
ClinksUme,  or  phonolite,  130,  133. 
Cloud's  Hill  dolvmiU  limestone,  singular 

stratification  of,  90. 
Clunch,  or  indurated  clay,  103. 
Coal,  Chap.  Vlll.  101;  mineral  varie- 
ties of,  109 ;  coal  basons  or  coal  fields, 
foundation  rocks  on  which  they  rest, 
101,  102;  series  of  strata  comprising 
a  coal  field,  103 ;  coal  fields  deranged 
by  faults,  105,  106;  coal  strata,  posi- 
tion of,  illustrated,  107;  iron  stone  ac- 
companying coal,  frequent  alterna- 
tions of,  115;  sinking  ibr  coal,  108; 
searching  for  conl  in  new  situations, 
122;  coal  field  of  Derbyshire,  depth 
and  structure  of,  102;  coal  field  of 
Staflfordshire,  remarkable  bed  in,  107; 
of  Ashby  Wolds,  section  of,  116;  coal 
field  of  South  Wales,  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain,  104,  126;  coal,  dura- 
tion of  in  Northumberland  and  Dur- 


ham, 124,  370;  coal,  conversion  of 
vegetable  matter  into,  118;  coal,  for- 
mation of  in  freshwater  lakes  and 
marshes,  101, 113;  lower  coal  forma- 
tions intermixed  with  marine  beds, 
103 ;  coal  called  wood  coal  or  lignite. 
112,120;  at  Cologne,  112;  wood  coal 
elucidates  the  formation  of  mineral 
coal,  112. 
Coal  field  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  largest  in  the  world,  368; 
its  position  illustrates  the  formation  of 
coal  fields,  ib. ;  369. 

fields, 'nrincipni  of  Elngland  and 

Wales,  373. 

formations  in  France,  123. 

strata  in  the  Yorkshire  oolite,  185. 

Coast  of  Malabar,  elevation  of,  321. 

Conybeare,  the  Rev.  W.  D.,  on  fossil 
saurian  animals,  180, 181. 

Col  de  Balme,  53. 

Cols,  or  depressions  in  mountain  ranges, 
their  formation  explained,  354 ;  pas- 
sages over  the  Alps  made  by  excava- 
tions in  beds  of  soft  slate,  52. 

Columnar,  or  prismatic  structure,  40. 

Compact,  without  any  distinguishable 
parts,  38. 

Compact  felspar,  or  eurite,  65. 

Conckolosy,  fossil,  not  sufiicient  for  the 
identification  of  strata  in  distant  coun- 
tries, 29. 

Conformable  position,  43, 

— — ^-^—  transition  rocks^  observa- 
tions on,  99. 

Omglomeraies,  lar^^e  fragments  of  stone, 
wnether  rounded  or  angular,  and  im- 
bedded in  clay  or  sanostone,  38,  86, 
167. 

Contemporaneous,  the  term  explained, 
151;  formations,  154. 

Coral  islands  formed  by  polypi,  75; 
CaptailBeechy's  account  of,  76;  co- 
ral reef  700  miles  in  length,  west  of 
Australasia,  330. 

rag,  18^  188. 

Cordier,  M^  bis  mechanical  analyses 
of  lava,  280;  his  theory  of  central 
heat,  362. 

Coves  or  caves  of  Yorkshire,  302. 

Crag  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Woodward's  ac- 
count of  its  extent,  249. 

Craters  of  eruptions,  and  craters  of  ele- 
vation. Von  Buch's  theory  of,  262. 

Craven,  limestone  of,  93. 

Crich  Cliff,  arched  stratification  of,  95; 
metallic  veins  in  it,  ib. 

Crocodiles,  fossil  remains  of,  very  com- 
mon, 24;  head  of,  found  by  E.  Spen- 
cer in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  222. 

Cropping  out,  in  miners' language,  108. 

Cross  courses  in  veins,  290. 

Crust  of  the  globe,  comparative  thick- 
ness of,  4, 1S9. 

Crystalline  9t  primary  limestone  (Chap. 
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VI.)  oCttfii  iatermiicd  with  mica  iilaie 
•cdsarpenlme,  74;  veini  or  tnelallic 
we  occur  in  ii,  ib. ;  ihe  white  varieiy 
is  called  slaluary  marble,  ii.;  comams 
a  cansiderable  quaolily  of  silireoos 
earth,!*.;  no  irna  smtuary  marble  in 
England  or  Wales,  75;  an  imperfect 
variety  in  Scotland,  it. 

Cuntea.  anciepi  city  of,  founded,  laoo 
years  befoie  Christ,  in  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  267. 

Cttreed ilTala,  wherelhestrata encircle 
the  mouDtaios  like  a  mantle,  la;  in- 
stiDce*  of,  in  the  Lake  of  Bourgel, 
46;  the  Monlagne  de  Tuille  47, 

ChvUt'i  clas^iGcntion  of  Ihe  aninial 
liiD£dam,  21 ;  hn  remarks  on  com- 
parative anatomy,  S30. 


Dauhny.  Dr..  Chemical  Professor  at 
Oilbrd,  on  ibe  geology  of  Sictly,  144 ; 
on  the  axtinciiun  of  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Rhine,  374. 

OtmUfo{  Che  earth,  3;  of  Sarani,  and 
other  planets,  3C5. 

DitU  d'Au>n;ii«,  3lfi. 

Z)niui£aJiini J,  51,353. 

Dttkayei,  M.,  his  Dllempt  to  establish 
the  relative  a^  of  formtilions  by  or- 
guiic  lemainti,  iadcpendcnt  of  snper- 
posilion,  339;  objections  to  bis  sfS- 
lem,  341—343. 

DtiitofeTS,  M-,  his  observations  on  tLe 
hnman  bones  foDnd  in  etivenis,309. 

Diabaie.    See  OreensUme. 

Diailerit  mimiUaias,  fossil  remains  on 


their 


S  L53- 


DiaUagt.  or  schiller-spar,  crystalliied 
serpeltliQe,37,  77. 

Dicotyltdtmovi  plants.  37, 

Dil*vianagfvcy,  its  effeci.!  in  denuda- 
tions and  transportation  of  blocks  of 
rocks,  364. 

Diiumum,  or  diluvial  beds,  313;  fossil 
remains  of  large  quadrupeds  in,  330. 

Dirtctim  of  a  metallic  vein,  866. 

Disinttgraiitni,  or  Wearing  down  of 
rocks,  313;  instances  of  in  England, 
314;  of  Moat  Grenier.  316;  rapidly 
going  on  in  the  Alps,  313;  causes  of, 
319;  advonlagesof,  333. 

DoUritr.  composed  of  felspar  and  au- 
gite,  80, 

IMimitt,  a  mneacsian  limesiooe,  T7; 
fornis  TB!t  beds  in  the  wcstein  Alps, 
it.  I  Von  Buch's  theory  respecting  it. 


nnme-skaped  nnit 

their  origin,  3(if 

jyrvses,  or  holloi 


lU  in  Autergiit, 
I  metallic  veini, 


Dw&y  /bwiJ.    See  TriMtU. 

i>iiTilan  and  .VnrUunAerZaod  vat 
niiui,  probable  dnralioo  of,  134  ;  Ihr- 
ther  remarks  on  Ibeir  duration.  S70 

0yl'r,!iignihesa  wall,  105;  basaltic  134. 


t,  357  i  ofaaerva. 
Uoti!  on  various  tource*  of  hem,  KS 
— 363;  spheroidal  fignreof,  indicales 
»n  orignal  stale  of  fluidity,  364. 

Earlii,  simplf,  of  which  rocks  are  pru- 
cipally  composed,  whea  pure  arc  ia- 
fusible,  31. 

Earlky,  composed  of  minute  para,  re- 
sembling dried  earth,  38. 

EnrlAauairt  niut  valcanerj,  Chapter 
XVllI.  350;  connection,  ii. ;  disMlice 
ID  which  eanhqnaket  eilend,  S5I  ; 
affect  disianl  springs  and  vellr,  li.! 
earl hqunke  at  Geneva,  853;  freqaeo- 
cy  of  esrihuuakes  atparucalai  peri- 
ods, ib. !  at  LtsboQ.  and  over  Eorope, 
354;  eanhqoakes  more  powvrfnl  in 
mines  thon  on  the  sorfacfiSM;  eanit- 
qnakes  in  England,  S&6;  eleclKe  the- 
ory of  eBrthqoahes,  U. ;  eanhqnake 
at  Valparaiso,  6S. 

EbfHUncnU,  315, 319. 

EUmenlarii  iuiilaiitet,    of   vhicli  the 

solid  matter  of  the  gliAe  is  composed, 

Elcfkanl.  fossil,  in  ice,  discovered  in  Si- 
beria, S5,  living  elepbanlt  in  the  Him- 
alayan Mountains  with  shaggy  h«ir, 
ib. ;  fossil,  supposed  by  Cuvier  to  dif- 
fer from  elephants  now  living,  i*  j 
some  species  fitted  to  live  in  cold  cti- 
maies,334;  probably  migratory,  it.; 
immense  titimbers  of  iheir  bones  and 
tusks  found  near  the  Froxra  Ocean, 
ib. ;  teeth  of.  found  by  hondteds  oa 
the  Norfolk  const,  357. 

Elevation  of  granite,  153;  of  locbi, 
1*0  epochs  of,  1" 


liflcnfi,  (Chap.  XXII,),  335;  of  the 
granite  of  Chamnood,  more  ancirat 
than  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  ih. ;  of  the 
Cole  d'Or,  Ac.,  337;  of  ibe  Pyreoef, 
33S,  340;  of  the  western  Alps,  338; 
Provence  and  Mont  Btanc,  339. 

ff  largf    eimli'ifnli   distinct 

from  that  of  monnlain  ranges,  341. 
of  Ibe  Himalaya  Monntains,  343;  rt- 
cent  instances  of,  344. 

of  fUCTinfaiaj  and  tfrste,  53, 

by  subterranean  heat,  69. 

Bill,  bones  of,  fonnd  in  Ireland.  333. 
Elvan  of  CothkoII  is  a  porphjrilic  ea- 
rite  or  while  stont,  61 . 
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BumjUmd. ge§i€giaU  ^tapof,  explained, 
10;  iDdez  oQtline  of,  371. 

JBiUreveines  coal  minet  190. 

EpiivaUniSj  geological^  the  term  ex- 
pleioed,  151. 

Eruption  of  Cotopa^i,  beard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  600  miles,  259. 

Escarpment,  the  steepest  side  of  a  motm- 
tain,  51;  generally  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  range  nearest  the  sea,  t^. 

Estnary  near  LeweSy  how  filled  up  at  no 
distant  period,  247. 

Etna^  eruptions  from,  immense  mass  of, 
257;  eruptions  of  frequent,  258. 

Eupkemia  ingulfed  by  an  earthquake, 
251. 

Eupkotide.    See  Sauisnrite. 

EuriU,  or  white  stone,  a  variety  of  gran- 
ite in  which  felspar  predominates,  58 ; 
in  its  most  compact  form,  becomes  a 
porphyry,  t^. ;  also  called  a  compact 
felspar,  65. 

External  structure  of  rocks,  39. 

Extinct  species  of  antmo^vprobable  mis- 
takes respecting  them,  333. 

Extraneous  fossils.     See   Organic  re- 


mains. 


F. 


Fall' of  mountains,  cause  of,  315;  of 
Mont  Grenier,  316;  instances  of,  318; 
at  Pleurs  near  Milan,  319. 

Faluns,  or  marls  of  the  Loire,  244. 

Faults,  or  breaks,  105.    See  Dyjj^- 

Faulty  ground  in  coal  fields,  lv7. 

Felspar,  or  feldspar,  less  hard  than 
granite,  34;  analyses  of,  35;  consti- 
tntesthe  principal  part  of  porphyries, 
ib. ;  liable  to  decompose  from  the  pres- 
ence of  potash,  t^. ;  fusible  without 
the  addition  of  alkalies,  and  forms 
glass,  34. 

-^-^—  porphyry  of  Cornwall,  65. 

Felspathic  granite,  in  which  felspar  is 
the  principal  ingredient,  58;  called, 
by  Werner,  while  stone,  ib. 

Fibrous,  composed  of  long  minute  fi- 
bres, 38. 

Fireclay,  104. 

— -  damp,  122. 

stvne,  or  upper  green  sand,  201. 

FisA,  thrown  out  during  volcanic  erup- 
tions, 266. 

Fitton  Dr.,  on  the  wealden,  191,  196. 

Flint,  in  and  under  chalk,  its  origin, 
902;  a  siliceous  earth  nearly  pure, 
903;  flints  oAen  fall  to  pieces  when 
taken  out  of  the  chalk  beds,  ib. 

Flinty  slate  contains  more  silex  than 
eommon  slate,  85 ;  when  it  ceases  to 
have  the  slaty  structure  becomes 
homstone  or  petro-silex,  ib. ;  if  it  con- 
tains crystals  of  felsqNU',  becomes  horn- 
stone  porphyry,  Uf.;   localities  of,  ib. 


Floetz^  or  parallel  rocks  of  Wencr, 
83. 

Flour  spar  mine  near  Castleton,  288. 

Flying  Lizard^  or  pterodactyle,  fonn< 
roesil,  24. 

Foliated,  like  thin  leaves  laid  over  eack 
other,  39. 

FolkUone  marl,  or  gait,  201. 

Fontainbleau  san£tone,  $Ql. 

FM>tmarks  in  new  red  sandstone,  166. 

Forest  marble,  185, 188. 

Formations,   geological,   explained, 
42. 

Fossils.    See  Organic  remains. 

Fossil  canchology,  29;  observations  em 
the  extent  of  its  application  to  geolo- 
gy, 343. 

Freestone.    See  Oolite. 

FresAwaler  formations,  in  the  lakes  of 
North  America,  216;  in  the  Paris  ba- 
sin, 220;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  933, 
234 ;  at  CEningen,  248,  249. 

limestone,  232;  formed  in 

recent  lakes,  326. 

Fuller*s  earth,  I8d, 


G. 


Crali,  or  Folkstone  marl,  201. 

Geodes,  found  in  green  sand  near  Sid- 
mouth,  200. 

Geological  map,  Plate  6.,  exjdained,  10; 
index,  outline  of,  371. 

Geology,  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of,  365;  Professor  Sedg- 
wick's remarks  on  the  study  of,  366. 

Gergovia,  bones  of  land  aiumals  found 
there  in  freshwater  limestone,  299. 

Glentilt,  in  Scotland,  peculiarities  of 
granite  there,  64. 

Globular  structure,  40 ;  in  basalt,  ex- 
plained, 146. 

Chant's  Causeway,  141 

Gneiss,  a  schistose  or  slaty  granite,  64; 
alternates  with  massive  granite,  ib. ; 
Chap,  y  I.  71 ;  called  secondary  gran- 
ite by  some  geologists,  ib. ;  has  often 
a  waved  form,  72;  contains  most  of 
the  metallic  ores,  ib. ;  the  principal 
rock  formation  of  Sweden,  ib. ;  not  a 
stratified  rock,  ib. 

Chid,  native,  found  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, 398. 

mines  in  Carolina,  297. 

Gordai  Sear  93. 

Chanit  veind  of  Saussure  an  incipient 
gneiss,  71. 

Granite,  Chap.  V. ;  composition  of,  57 ; 
sometimes  globular,  59;  vertical  beds 
of,  59;  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point 
at  which  it  is  known  to  occur,  ib. ;  lo- 
calities of,  62;  at  a  lower  level  in 
North  America  than  in  Europe,  ib, ; 
identitv  with  sienite  maintained  by 
Dr.  MacCulloch,  66;   relative  ages 


4TI  in 

Df,tiT,161;  elemion()f,67, 153;  lap- 
pMcd  prolmsion  of  among  secoodBry 
rocks,  69. 

thanilic  mmnlaim,  i-specl  of,  59. 

vtiiu  shuut  up  into  superin- 

eambent  rocks,  63;  inslance  of  al 
MousehDlein  Corn«a1l,  it.,-  sJm  sI 
Olenlill,  64. 

OranuiaT,  composed  of  grains,  3S, 

Gravrl,  beds  ot  on  the  summils  of  de- 
(sclied  hills,  364. 

arm  atari  o(  the  Paris  basin,  S39. 

sand,  llie  arenaceous  beds  below 

chalky  so  called,  pofiiionof,  197;  de- 
Kription  of,  200;  opper  and  lower 
green  sand  neparaled  by  a  bed  of  sliff 
cl»y  called  goli.  aOl ;  ide  lower  green 
sand  gauerally  ferniginons,  a, 

Brttnila*e,  the  diabasi!  of  the  French, 
Komelitnei  called  trap,  99,  1^. 

Oris  revet,  grti  dcs  Vasgei,  giii  H- 
garri,  163, 

Of*]™™^.  or  erejwucke  slate,  German 
gra/aaacU,  French  ItaxnaU,  86;  a 
coarse  slate  containing  particles  of 
other  roc Ics  and  inincTDls,  ib.i  «ben 
the  particles  are  very  minute,  passes 
into  comtnon  stale,  ib. ;  when  tbe  frag- 
ments are  nameruus,  and  tbe  slate 
scarcely  perceived,  resembles  coame 
taodstone  or  aritslonc,  ib. ;  described 
by  the  French  as  a  inuisiiion  saod- 
stone,  i*. ,-  formation  of,  86;  conglom- 

CvAdaUmpt,  skeleton  of  a  womaa  foaud 
in  tha  ealcareolis  eendstone,  14. 

CypsfOfn  vtarl  and  gypsnw,  detached 
hills  on  the  bntiks  of  ihe  Mnrne  and 
Seine,  327;  esTiium  formation,  ib.; 
organic  remain.s  in,  ib. ,-  bones  of  large 
quadrupeds  found  in,  238;  bones  of 
birdK  found  in,  ih.i  freshwater  shells 
in,  separated  lYom  the  marine  shells 
by  a  bed  of  green  marl,  ib. 

OypiUM,  or  sulphate  of  iime,  called  also 
plaster  stone  and  planter  of  Paris,  less 
abundant  than  earbonale  of  lime,  ItT ; 
conatilneot  parts  of,  ib.i  accomiianj-- 
ineroek  salt  in  the  Alps,  anhydrous, 
175,  176. 


Biiding,  or  dipping  of  a  metallic  vein, 

386. 
llaU,  Sir  James,  his  experiments  to  ei- 

filain  the  forraalioQ  of  basalt,  146;  on 
imeetone  and  eballc,  ib. ;  on  sand- 
Mone,  210;  his  theory  on  the  forma- 
tion of  vallef  s  and  on  diluvian  azen^ 
ey,  351. 


nsand,  193. 


phonlsof  IheHiminahiyaMoiniiains. 

Hei^U  (i/  mtmnJaiat,  table  of.  S(«  Ap- 
pendix, 376, 

tfcrbivitrtms  quadrvpeili,  remains  of  in 
tenia  IT  strata,  35. 

Hieh  Site  J/M.»(n.«,  139  i  crater  of, 
l33. 

Himmalaya  or  litnxnaJeA  Motinlat*i. 
ten  ibousaiid  feet  higher  ihaii  Mnnt 
BIbdc,  61 :  believed  ta  be  cotDpowd  ol! 
sccoDiIary  strata,  62;  elephonu  o( 
with  sha;^  hair,  35. 

tUppopfftamrt,  fossil  remains  of,  eom- 
man  in  England,  France,  At,  331; 
tooth,  cm  of,  330. 

Hone,  or  Whetslone  slate.  (/&. 

Hi/rnUende  ratt,  called  b«  tlie  French 
anpAiMe,3G;  melts  essily  into  Mack 
glass,  ii.;  forms  trap rockt^,  1^,- anal- 
yses of,  li.;  granular  and  lamellar,  98. 
ilate  fibrous,  and  h. 


vet  lustre,  79 ;  pauee  bj'  grttdalioB 
into  serpentiHe,  ti.;  rare  in  Esglnnd, 
but  abundant  in  Scotiand,  SO;  tonus 
pail  of  the  principal  mouniaia  nngcs 
in  Enrope,  i&. 

Bnrnilone,  or  peirosilex,  ibfosible  wilb- 
out  the  addition  of  alkalis,  SO, 

Hot  iprivgi.    See  Tiiermol  wolfri. 

BviMn  boTUs  not  discovered  in  a  fossil 
state,  13, 35,333;  not  more  perishable 
than  those  of  quadrupeds,  ruu,  35. 

skelttiijii  in  caverns,  iniermiied 

with  bones  of  extinct  apecies  orquad- 
rapeds,  305, 307. 

Humboldt's  seconnt  of  tbe  rormation  of 
new  islanda,  49;  on  volcanoesandlbe 
extent  of  volcanic  fire,  352, 956,  aA), 
368. 

Bulking,  used  in  Wesiuioreland  fordii- 
eovcriog  beds  of  slate,  346. 

Huttpjiian  thtury  respeclinR  granite, 
66;  of  metallic  veins,  593;  no  the 
formation  of  valleys.  349. 

Bytna,  bones  ol  in  Kirkdale  earem, 
308. 

BylamaHTw,  or  forest  lizard,  bone*  of 
discovered  by  Mr.  Maotell,  197;  un- 
like any  known  species,  ih. 


Jasptr,  34,  79; 
■  es,98. 


1  the    Aprn- 


Javn,  volcanic  eroptieois  in,  265. 

Iclif0!avnu,2i;  skeletoD,  cat  of,  I6t; 
conjectures  respecting  its  beiu;;  an  id' 
habitant  of  the  present  ocean,  813, 

jtt,ua. 

|^«miiodfln,aiienoimoQsfossil  berbiTel- 
oas  reptile,  discovered  bv  Mr.  Maa- 
lell;  teeth,  cm.  of,  195.     " 

Imbedded  rocti,  4d. 

/JtciiiUTfiffa  fl/  sirai/i,  43. 
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HsteU  rarely  found  fossil,  remains  of  in 
Stonesfield  slate,  187. 

InstiitUes  of  Mtnii^  15. 

intermidiaU  or  transition  rocks,  Chap. 
VII. 

iiUtmal  or  central  heat  of  the  earth, 
383.  360;  indicationt  of,  361;  obser- 
Tations  on,  363, 363. 

Inundaiums  of  the  sea^  occasioned  by 
volcanic  eruptions,  353. 

Iran,  a  constiment  part  of  nnmeroos 
rocks,  33. 

—  stone,  in  the  coal  strata,  probably 
a  freshwater  formation,  115;  namer- 
oas  reguhir  alternations  of  in  the 
the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal  field,  t^., 
116,  117;  occurs  in  the  freshwater 
beds  of  Snssez,  which  formerly  sup- 
plied a  great  part  of  England  with 
iron,  193;  enormous  mass  of  iron  ore 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri,  369. 

Idands  formed  by  submarine  volca- 
noes, 360 ;  recent  formation  of  an  is- 
land near  Sicily,  phenomena  that  at- 
tended its  appearance,  361,  363;  is- 
lands formed  of  coral :  see  Carol,  Is- 
lands, temperature  of,  more  equal 
than  that  of  continents  in  the  same 
latitude,  358. 

jMoUurmal  lints,  or  lines  of  equal  tem- 

Erature,   not  parallel  with  lines  of 
titude,  358. 
Jnngfran  mowntains,  69. 
Jnra  range  of  mountains,  100, 154. 


Kdmenoi,  a  volcanic  island  raised  in  a 

solid  mass,  363. 
Kaolin,   soft  earthy  granite  used    for 

porcelain,  66. 
KatavotranSf  gulfs  in  the  central  Morea, 

303. 
KtUowai/ rock,  186. 
Keuper,  a  name  given  by  the  Germans 

to  the  red  marl  above  the  new  red 

sandstone,  159. 
Kiilas,  Cornwall,  64. 
Kimmeridge  clay,  186. 


Lakes,  filling  up  by  alluvial  matter,  333; 
bursting  of,  347. 

— .-  of  North  America,  extent  and  lev- 
els oC  316, 317. 

Lamellar  structure,  39. 

Lava,  380 ;  fluidity  of,  381 ;  passage  into 
basalt,  143. 

Lias,  clay  and  limestone,  mineral  char- 
acters of,  178, 179 ;  fossil  characters, 
181 ;  extent  of  the  lias  formation,  t^.; 
183;  lias  of  part  of  Qermany,  its  po- 
sition, 189. 

Lijgnite.    See  Wood  coal. 

Ltwu,  33 ;  its  oae  as  a  manure,  388. 


Limestone,  analysis  of,  37;  Primary 
limestone,  secondary  and  tertiary 
limestone,  see  imder  the  different 
classes. 

Line  of  dip,  and  line  of  bearing,  de- 
scribed, 39,  43. 

Lizards,  fossil,  34,  five  ^gantic  species 
of  in  the  Wealden  beds.  195. 

Locke,  John,  his  opinion  of  the  growth  of 
stones  and  mineraU,  313^ 

Lodes,  or  metallic  veins,  £90. 

London  day,  330;  characters  of^  321; 
organic  remains  in,  323 ;  crocodiles 
found  in,  333;  water  from,  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  matter,  324. 

Lydian  stone,  98, 163. 

Lyeli,  Mr.,  his  account  of  fossil  species 
in  the  sub-Apennine  range,  345;  his 
theory  respecting  the  temperature  of 
the  earth,  359. 

Bl 

Mdcaluba.  in  Sicily,  eruption  of  chalky 
matter  rrom,  363. 

Mac  CuUoch,  Dr.,  on  the  formation  of 
coal,  118;  on  the  growth  of  peat,  338. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Cfearge,  on  the  basalt  of 
Iceland,  143. 

Madrepores  and  coralline  polypi,  their 
labours  in  forming  new  islands,  75, 
330. 

Magnesia,  33,  a  component  part  of  ma- 
ny rocks,  77;  found  in  some  chalk 
rocks,  303. 

Magnesian  limestone^  or  dolomite  of  the 
AlpSj  77 ;  magnesian  limestone  com- 
mon m  mountain  limestone,  91 ;  ma^ 
nesian  secondary  limestone,  its  posi- 
tion and  extent  in  England,  168 ;  170 ; 
forms  durable  stone  for  architecture, 
170;  not  unfavorable  to  vegetation,  i^. 

Mammotk,  or  fossil  elephant,  331. 

Mam  Tor,  in  Derbjrshire,  103. 

Man,  his  recent  appearance  on  the  earth 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  former 
condition  of  our  planet  was  different 
from  its  present  sUte,  313,  314. 

Manganese  communicates  a  reddish 
cou>nr  to  rocks.  33 ;  occurs  in  the  green 
sand  near  Sidmonth,  301 ;  irregular 
beds  of,  in  Devonshire,  386. 

ManteU,  Gideon,  his  discoveries  of  new 
species  of  immense  lizards  in  the 
Wealden  beds,  194;  his  observations 
on  the  ancient  condition  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  strau  of  Tilgate 
Forest  were  deposited,  196,  197;  in- 
teresting objects  in  his  ma^um,  195, 
306:  his  observations  on  chalk,  906; 
on  tne  Brighton  clifi,  336. 

Manures,  in  what  way  they  improve  the 
soU,333. 

Marine  and  freskwaUrformaUons,  their 
alternations  in  the  raris  basin,  819, 
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asa,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  233,  2M  . 
marine  and  fresbwatcr  animiils  of 
grcBl  size,  siDfra'ar  iDLermiilure  of 
their  remiuns   itl  Ca^lello  Arquala, 

MarijCowposei o{  eslcnreous dtrib  and 
clny,  33;  its  use  in  a^riEultiire,  3d4. 

MiutBdon,  ibele^loDs  of,  in  North  Am^r- 
icB,  33:31  believed  by  tbe  tadiao!.  not 
to  be  eitinci,  307,333;  teeth  of,  found 
atAlpnach,^;  scut  of,  it.!  found 
in  tbe  Aii<ks,  ti. ,-  in  Noifulli  crag, 

Matlock  Higk  Ter,  src  bed  strati  flea  tioD 
of,  95;  acavern  and  lake  recently  dis- 
covered in,  302. 

Mtgoisiaiariu,  on  enormons  fossil  lii- 
ard,  discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  in 
Slouesfleid  sJaie,  194;  by  Mr.  Maa- 
lell,  in  the  Wealdea  beds,  ib. 

JUtgalierivM.au  enormoiiB  carnivorous 
animal,  found  fossil  in  America,  332. 

MttaUUbedi-W^i  cainenils,  2S4;  ores, 
roots  in  nhichihey(iccur,29S;  (uoiid 
in  the  sands  of  rivers.  397. 

tvt-M,  their  structure  and  for- 

maEion,  386,  995. 

flUa,  description  of,  35. 

slaU.  deacripiion  of,  71 :  ia  aflioily 

to  KlBle  (clay  Blaie),  73;  allied  lo 
Bneisa,  it.;  occurs  in  Anglesea  and 
in  Iretaad,  and  in  various  alpine  dis- 
tricts, ib.;  minerals  common  in  mica 
slate,  74. 

atitittiate  grit,  103. 

MiU~iioitti,  or  barrh  slones,  brought 
from  France,  23-2. 

'!,  lemperaiure  of    See  Appendi 


Mollusc,  or  son  tertiary  sandsloue,  330 
231, 

SidliifCBiiS  nniina^,  31,  33. 

Monttyt,  DO  fossil  remaias  of,  35, 333. 

ManC  Blanc,  slruclure  and  vertical  sLra- 
la  of,  59. 

GrenUr,  in  Savoy,  fall  of,  31C. 

Morains,  piles  of  (tones  iranspoiled  by 
glaciers,  315. 

Mountain  chains  and  rangts.  51,  53. 

limfftont,  or  upper  transilion 

limestone,  89.  90;  changes  in,  93; 
highly  melalliferous,  90,  'JH;  not  lo  be 
coDfounded  vith  the  ceUaire  alpin  of 
foreign geologisis,100,mounlain  lime- 
stone of  England  and  Wales,  W-97. 

ranges,  elevation  of,  Chap. 

XXlLpauiHi. 

Movnlains,  table  of  heights  of,  376. 

MujcM  kait,  a  series  of  calcareous 
strata  belween  the  red  sandstone  and 
red  marl  in  France  and  Germany, 
wanting  in  England  l<i4;  njuscbel 
knllt  uf  Germany,  190. 


Mvsfk-bind,  B  sifaiiim  coatRiDingtroh- 
valer  muscles  in  the  coal  strata  of 
Yorlishire  and  Derbyshire,  113. 

Miitikisirn,  R.  J.,  his  account  of  tbe  le- 
condaiy  slraia  of  nan  of  Germany, 
189;  of  the  &eshwaler  strata  al 
(Eningen,  348. 

N. 

Sagil  fituof  Stcit^nriand,  or  sandst«a« 
conglomeiaie,  230. 

.Vcw  red  landil^ne,  probable  fonnaiicii 
of,  IGl ;  lower  Dew  red  uuidsiouc  be- 
low magnesien  limestone,  discovert*! 
by  Professor  Sedgwick,  ib.:  new  ml 
sandstone  and  marl  above  tnagnesiu 


,  163;   I        „  

:w  red  sandsume,  where  all  the  bcdl 
e  fully  developed,  in  (be  VMgcs, 

"-,    middle  beds  of  Ibe  new    red 


saudstune,  ibteri'  rmgeaod  gritdtt 
Velvet  of  the  French  geolopisu.  it.  ; 
the  upper  orvaricgaieilcdsaodsIoDe, 


;  gris  hi^mri  of  the  French  geolu- 
giate,  lA.;  miischellnlkb  Franc*  dr- 
posiied  between  the  vaiief^ed  sud- 
stone  and  ibe  red  marl,  otMorun  ir. 
rij^fjof  the  Fcench,  ti.  (  rwl  marl, 
the  upper  part  of  the  new  red  wnil- 
-■— -    fontiatian   in    Gngland,   i&, ; 

:lls  of  1 
w  red  SI 

,,  red  sandstone  and  m..., 

given  by  Profe.'isor  Sedgwick,  Iffi; 
red  sandsionc  formation  near  While- 
haven,  1  ( I. 

yiagara.  Falls  ef,UlG. 

A'ur/uU  crag,  tbe  most  recent  of  the  ter- 
tiary beds  in  England,  835;  Mr.  8. 
Woodward's  account  of,  ii. ,-  Uc. 
Taylor's  account  of,  ib.;  resls  UD 
LundoD  clay,  ib. ;  organic  rtmams  in, 
336;  tooth  of  a  mastodon  found  id, 
ib. ;  a  similar  formation  said  to  be 
discovered  near  Calais,  ii.;  Brighton 
cliffs  in  some  pans  resemble  it,  it. ; 
exieni  of  the  crag,  249. 

NoUingham  sand  reck,  I6£,  310. 


Obsidian,  130,  379. 

Ocean,  depih  and  sallness  of,  4 ;  once 

covered  the  present  coniinelils,  13,  13. 
(Efingm,  freshwater  strata   of,    34*. 

349. 
Old  Ttd  landstom,  a  variety  of  giey- 

waeltf,  126. 
OntartK  lake,  SIG. 

farmolian,  extent  of  in  EnglinJ. 
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oolite  formation,  185;  car1>oniferoiis 
strata  in  oolite,  187;  Oxford  or  clunch 
clay  separates  the  lower  from  the 
middle  oolites,  186;  middle  oolite, 
division  of,  ib. ;  Kimmeridge  clay 
separates  the  middle  from  the  upper 
oolite,  ib. ;  apper  oolite,  186, 187. 

Oolite  of  Yorkshire  and  the  bath  district 
of  Grcrmany  compared,  188, 189. 

Organic  remains^  fossil,  Chap.  U. 

Osseous  breccia  of  New  Holland  and 
Gibraltar,  310. 

Oxford,  or  clunch  clay,  186. 

Oyster  beds,  many  miles  in  extent,  occur 
in  £uropean  seas,  76. 


P. 


PackydermatiL,  thick-skinned  animals, 
fossil  remains  of,  abundant  in  the  ter- 
tiary strata,  25. 

Pariou,  an  extinct  volcano  in  Auvergne, 
cut  of,  271. 

Paris  basin,  strata  of,  218,  219,  226— 
231;  remarkable  fossil  animals  in, 
229—231. 

Partings  in  rocks,  72. 

Pea4,  a  vegetable  production,  326,327; 
peat  moors,  327;  formation  of,  de- 
scribed, 328 ;  human  bodies  preserved 
in,  328. 

Pebbles,  stones  rounded  by  attrition, 
opinions  respecting,  312. 

Pentacrinus,  recently  found  living,  22 ; 
description  and  plate  of;  see  Prelim- 
inary Observations. 

Pepperino,  a  volcanic  tufa,  284 . 

Petrifactions,  19. 

Petuforth,  or  Sussex  marble,  193, 197. 

Pkanolite,  or  clinkstone,  130. 

Phosphoric  acid,  a  constituent  part  of 
animal  bone,  combined  with  calcare- 
ous earth,  33;  rare  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  ib. 

PiUhstan€,  130. 

Plaster  stone,  a  common  name  for  gyp- 
sum, 37. 

Plastic  clay,  220. 

Plesiosaurus,  a  fossil  saurian  animal, 
description  of,  24;  cut  of,  181. 

Plumbago,  or  graphite,  110. 

PooVs  HoU,  93. 

Porphyritic  structure,  what,  38,  80. 

Porphyrtf,  128,  131,  166;  trap  porphyry, 
130,  133;  felspar  porphyrv,  130;  of 
the  Andei?,  133;  of  Norway,  131 ;  of 
England,  ib. ;  of  Devonshire,  166. 

Pot  stone,  or  lapis  oUaris,  used  for  culi- 
nary vessels ;  its  use  of  great  anti- 
quity, 78. 

Pozzolana,  281. 

Prehnite,  first  discovered  as  an  EInglish 
mineral  by  the  author,  144. 

Primary  rocks,  7;  and  Chap.  V. ;  clas- 
siHcations  of,  55,  56. 


Progressive  development  of  organic  liUt 
oteer\'ed  as  we  advance  from  the  older 
to  the  more  recent  rock  formations, 
doctrine  of  maintained,  96,  28,  210, 
214. 

Proiogine,  a  variety  of  granite  in  which 
talc  or  chlorite  supplies  the  place  of 
mica;  the  highest  granite  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  of  this  Viod,  58. 

Protrusion  of  basalt  among  beds  of 
sandstone  and  limestone,  139,  140, 
145 ;  protrusion  of  granite,  Qd. 

Pudding  stone,  rounded  stones  cement- 
ed by  a  mineral  paste,  38. 

Pumice  stone,  of  Lipari,  278;  some- 
times thrown  up  by  submarine  volca- 
noes, 279. 

Pur  beck  limestone  or  marble.  193,  197. 

Pnys,  extinct  volcanoes  in  Auve^ne  so 
called :  Puy  de  Chopine,  273;  Puy  de 
Ddme,  ib. ;  Puy  de  Pariou,  descrip- 
tion and  cut  of,  270 — 272. 

Pyrites  decompose  and  ignite  by  expo- 
sure to  air  and  water,  ^5. 


Quartz,  34. 

rock,  98. 


Quaternary,  or  more  recent  tertiary 
strata  described.  Chap.  XVII.;  ex- 
tent of  these  strata,  233. 

QutTo,  whole  mountainous  part  of,  one 
immense  volcano,  268. 


R. 


Radiated  animals,  21. 

structure  of  minerats,  39. 

Red  marl.  See  New  red  marl  and  Sand- 
stone. 

Rents  in  rocks,  72. 

Retiruisphaltum,  112. 

Rhinoceros,  fossil  remains  of,  330;  tooth 
of,  cut,  ib. 

Rocks.  See  Classification,  Structure^  <f^. 
passim. 

Rock-salt,  depositories  of,  Cheshire,  171, 
172;  Droitwitch,  172;  Cardona,  in 
Spain,  173;  various  localities  of  rock- 
salt,  174—176. 

Ritestone.   See  Oolite. 

Rothe  todte  lies^ende,  or  lowest  bed  of 
new  red  sandstone,  163. 

Rowley  rag,  ba.salt  near  Dudley  so  called, 
experiments  on,  146. 

Rubly,  or  rumilly  beds  in  coal  strata,  are 
partly  composed  of  fragments  or  loose 
materials,  118. 


S. 


Saddle-shaped  strata,  43. 

Saleve,  great  and  little,  near  Gfeneva, 

blocks  of  stones  scattered  on  these 

mountains,  355. 


suite  springs,  171,  173,  173.    See  also 

ltoci^aU. 
Sail,  quiLDiilf  ot  in  ibe  oceui,  5, 
iMT*j  of  Bex,  175 :  of  ihe  Taren- 

SiW,  mnndationt  nf,  339 ;  ia  Lybia,  iA.  ,- 
ID  Cornwall,  ib. ;  id  Gandaluiipe,  330. 

Smtdaom.  Bee  iVtvi  rtd  tandslent.  Old 
nd  landiUne,  saj  Mdasse. 

Bapp\iTe,  CTfEtallixed  aiQmiue  or  clay, 

Saturn,  deosily  of,  3M. 

fii>«rinn  aninnls,  or  lizards,  fassil  re- 
maiDs  af,  S14. 

Saujiure,  account  or  his  ascent  np  Moot 
Blanc, 60;  thelatigae  i^  supposed  lo 
hare  abridged  bis  nfe,  Gl. 

Sanaia-ite,  errsLal  lized  lerpenline  com- 
bined wilh  jade  or  felspar,  7S;  one  of 
ibe  budcsl  and  henriest  of  ruckit,  79 ; 
blocks  of  it  ECBtlered  in  tbe  valley  of 
the  Rbone,  ib.i  immeDse  beds  of  it 
in  the  rilley  of  Sas>,  ii. ;  lUso  in  the 
ApeuniuM,  ib. 

ScMlia,  a  niude  of  chalk,  SOt ;  accoiuil 
Of,  ID  the  Trioleae,  QUa. 

Scaittrtd  blocki  of  groiiite,  in  the  Alps, 
355,  356;  in  Cuolberland  and  Walel, 
314, 

Seiia.  See  57atf. 

Sea,  encconeh meats  of,  iS2. 

SutiUj  or  paninn  in  mclcs,  how  lo  be 
disiinguished  lioin  siraca,  45. 

SKondary  rock  formalions,  nbound  in 

the  flcclz  or  flat  locks  of  Wenie'r,  ib. ' 

lirtUa  (Chap.  Xl.J  158;  mio- 

eral  and  fiKsil  cbnrscters  of,  ib. ;  snc- 
ccssion  and  tabular  arraneenienl  of, 
158;  section  of,  160;  se con darv  strata 
of  Uerniany,  1G3. 

Scdgicick,  Prujisser,  on  ihe  proimsion 
of  imp  rockE,  137,  139j  on 
■tone  and  ma^neslan  linie? 
Iti8;  ubsenationsoD  thestudy  of  geo- 
logy, 36G. 

Sdi!*iti:,  or  crystallized  gypsnin,  37. 

JS^pfartQ.orballsof  imperlect  Ironsl 
occur  in  London  clny,  222;  Fatker' 
cement  made  of  lliem,  ii. 

Serpmliae,  analysis  of,  36 ;  descriptio 
of,  77;  localities  of,  7S;  passage  of 
into  polslone,  jnde  and  diallage,  iA. 
remnrkable  position  of,  in  Ihe  ApeB 
nines,  719;  serpentine  Eumetttnes  pass- 
es iulo  trap  vhen  tbe  latter  rock  is  in 
coDlBct  with  liraeatooe,  i£,,-  minerals 
associated  with  it  nitieil  to  talc,  77; 
somelimca  tDSKaeiic,  ii.;  abeaiililiii 
variety  in  Anglesea,  appioscliiiig  lo 
noble  or  precious  Hirpeuiinc,  7H. 

Silt,  valley  of,  343. 

BlutU,  sr,n  ilaie  viih  an  excess  of  ciu- 
boa, 150;  called  aisu  slate  clay. 


SKeip,  varieties  of,  Dugbl  be  misMkeo 
for  distmci  species,  were  their  ikiiu 
only  fuiind  in  a  iafa.\  stale,  SMI. 
SMI  tuarl,  328^  remninJi  of  land  qnad- 
r^ipeds  found  in  it,  ii. 
ienile,  a  variey  of  granite  in  wbich 
hornblende  supplies  the  place  of  mica, 
58;  occurs  in  Malvem  and  in  Chara- 
wood  Forest.  80;  when  hornblende  is 
aboDdant,  is  denominated  ereenstonc, 
129,  131. 

~      65;   its  passage  into 
trap,  ib.  and  130. 
iCHrlh,  39;  flini,  cben, 
,  iQodificuions  of,  31. 


Sitnitic  grattii 
greenstone  sn 

SiUx,  or  siliceoi 
opal,  a^te,  d 
iU,  synonymous  v 


iibEi 


Uspolata,  290;  ex- 
idi  ninety  miles,  ii. 
SimpU  minerals  composisg  ndo,  an- 
merated,  31.33. 
ieUloiti,  Auman,  in  QnndaloDpeiand- 

France  and  Germany,  3D&— 307. 
Sky,  lik  of,  the  crysuNinc  liinesiODc 
iDcre,  more  lilfe  tbe  lecoudarr  or 
lias,  75. 
Uufe,  called  also  clay  si  ale  and  argillace- 
ODs  schistus,  37;  roof  ^le,  the  purest 
form  of,  ib.  i  componeni  naiis  d,  36. 
■(Chap,  VII.) ft);  cleflvageof,  »4; 


first  discovered  m  slala 

rocks  as  they  approach  the  recondaty 
siraia,  85;  impressions  of  vigtiabtes 
in  slale  rocks,  it.  i  imprcraiuH  of 
fe'ms  in  tbe  slate  of  Mont  Blase  and 
Mont  Ceuis,  ib.;  eflecis  of  crvstalli- 
zalion  evident  ia  slate,  ii.  ;  localities 
of,  ib.;  miiuBiains  of,  have  often  a 
sbnrp.  ,'ierialed  outline,  ib.i  the  mnt 
metal  life  rolls  of  locks,  principally 
lead  and  copper,  86. 

r  tiiale,  a  so<\  kind  found  ii 


la,  84;  d 


fioa  clay  slate. 


a.  I  more  properly  calleil  shale  («bich 

Slaly,  or  laminar,  composed  of  strai^t 

parallel  thin  plates,  39. 
iiida  txats  in  great  abundiuce  in  sea 


SUilatlUti,  described,  310. 
Sialagmilti,  de!«ribed,  310. 
Statuary  norblt,  localitieN  uf  aspuiioat 

sort  ID  Scotland,  75. 
SUnuffitld    slate,    185;    descriplioB  oC 

\%i;  eilmordinary  fossil  remains  io, 

23,  1S7. 
Slrala.  39. 

1,45. 
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49;  bow  to  oUain  a  distinct  idea  of  it, 
ib.41, 

StratiJUd  rocks,  30. 

Stream  works,  297. 

Structure  ojf  rocks,  38. 

Sub-Apennine  strata,  remarkable  fossil 
remains  in,  245,246;  sioi^alar  inter- 
mixtare  of  animal  remains  in  part  of 
these  strata,  246. 

Submarine  volcanoes,  142;  near  Ice- 
land, ib. 

Submersion  of  coal  strata,  342, 343;  of 
the  Wealden  beds,  198. 

Subterranean  fire,  granitic  moontains 
owe  their  elevation  to  it,  68. 

Succession,  or  superposition  of  rocks, 
remarks  on,  150. 

Sulphur,  not  a  constituent  part  of  rocks 
except  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid, 
33.  ' 

Supercretaceous,  a  term  improperly  giv- 
en to  the  tertiary  strata,  215. 

Superposition,  41 ;  whenever  similar 
beds  occur  together,  thev  lie  in  the 
fiame  order  of  superposition,  ib. 

Swallow  holes,  92. 

Smilleys,  or  small  coal  basins,  112. 

T. 

Tables  of  the  rocks  in  which  vegetable 
organic  remains  occur,  27;  of  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  rocks,  38;  of  the 
secondary  formations,  158;  of  oolite 
and  lias  strata  in  the  Bath  district  and 
in  Yorkshire,  188 ;  of  the  secondarv 
strata  of  Germany,  189 ;  of  the  Weal- 
den bed.«,  197;  of  the  American  lakes, 
216;  of  the  Paris  basin,  218;  of  the 
strata  at  Alpnach,  225 ;  of  the  rocks 
in  which  different  metallic  ores  are 
generally  found,  298;  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  thermal  waters,  378. 

Tabular,  or  in  large  plates,  39 ;  struc- 
ture of  rocks,  40. 

— ^—  arrangement  of  red  sandstone 
and  magnesian  limestone,  by  Profes- 
sor Sedgwick,  167. 

TfUc,  resembles  mica  in  appearance,  35; 
plates  flexible,  not  elastic,  ib. ;  is  in- 
fusible, ib. ;  supplies  the  place  of  mi- 
ca in  most  of  the  granite  of  Mont 
Blanc,  ib. 

Talcous  slate,  structure  laminated,  74; 
saponaceous  and  sectile,  ib.i  nearly 
allied  to  chlorite  slate,  ib. 

Tarentaisc,  g}'psnm  of,  175. 

Temperature  of  the  earth,  3,  28,  115, 
(Chap.  XXIV.}  357;  proofs  of  its 
having  been  higher  at  a  rormer  epoch, 
ib. ;  supposed  causes  of,  358;  Mr.  Ly- 
cirs  theory  of,  359;  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining its  former  high  temperature 
by  astronomical  causes,  ib.;  tempera- 
ture of  Artesian  wells,  362;  of  mines. 
See  Appendix. 


T^eneriffe,  Peak  of,  eruptions  tram,  S58. 

T^ertiarff  strata,  the  lower  or  more  an- 
cient formations  described,  Chap. 
XVI. ;  of  England  and  the  Paris  ba- 
sin, table  of,  217,  218 ;  description  of, 
ib. — ^233;  more  recent  tertiary  or 
quaternary,  Chap.  XVII.;  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  France,  239 — ^244;  sab- 
Apennine  strata,  245;  upper  fresh- 
water strata  of  (Eningen,  246. 

Thermal  waters  and  hot  springs  proba- 
bly derive  their  beat  irom  subterra- 
nean Are,  361 ;  thermal  waters  of  Eng- 
land, &c.,  table  of  their  temperature, 
378;  of  the  Alps,  379. 

THlgate  Forest,  conglomerate  of,  193; 
Mr.  Mantell's  discoveries  in,  194. 

Toadstone  of  Derbyshire,  !KM;  alternates 
with  the  metallil'erous  limestone,  f^. 

Tournal,  M.,  his  opinion  respecting  ha- 
man  bones  found  in  caves,  306. 

Tow,  or  combustible  clay  in  coal  mines, 
104. 

Trachyte,  133, 280. 

Tyansition  limestone,  87, 88 — ^97;  singu- 
lar contorted  beds  of,  88. 

rocks  (Chap.  VII.)  82 ;  the 

lowest  rocks  in  which  fossil  animal  or 
vejE^eiable  remains  are  found,  t^. ;  the 
principal  repositories  of  metallic  ores, 
ib. 

Transportation  of  loose  stones  and 
blocks  of  granite  and  other  rocks  to 
distant  countries,  312,354;  instances 
of,  in  our  own  island,  314,  354. 

T^ap  rocks,  66;  composition  of,  80;  va- 
rieties of,  128 — 131 ;  passage  of  into 
granite,  131;  various  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  them,  133--145;  ages  of, 
147;  formation  of,  145;  varieties  of, 
129—131. 

Ti'aumate,  or  greywacke,  86. 

T^ebra,  M.,  his  observations  on  the  for- 
mation of  ores,  295. 

Trilobite,  22;  peculiar  to  transition 
rocks,  99. 

Troubles  in  coal-fields,  107. 

TVuttenbere  copper  mine,  the  deepest  in 
the  world,  287. 

Tufa,  calcareous,  325. 

volcanic,  272 ;  beds  of,  formed  of 

comminuted  trachyte,  280. 

Turtle,  fossil  remains  of,  194. 

U.  and  V. 

Vale  of  Thames,  section  of  explained, 
221. 

Valley  of  Us  Echelles.  221. 

Valleys,  longitadinal  and  transversal, 
50;  theories  of  their  formation.  Chap. 
XXIII.;  many  valleys  in  the  Alps 
were  formerly  lakes,  347;  valleys  of 
elevation,  of  disruption,  of  subsidence, 
348;  of  erosion,  t^. ;  original  valleys, 
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or  ftllen  fanned  before  the  land 

emerged  JVora  iheoceaD.  3&6. 

ValfaraiiB,  coast  of,  raised  by  an  earih- 
quake.  68. 

Ve^elabla,  fittactMTeot,2S]  foxsil  organ- 
ic remains,  clBssiflcaiion  of,  27;  ibeir 
impunance  in  geology,  29;  vegetable 
remaina  in  coal  strata,  113 — 118;  in 
the  strata  above  the  Portland  oolile. 
1S7;  in  Ibe  Wealdeo  beds,  Bnalogoiu 
la  ifaoae  of  tropical  climates,  19G, 

Veins  »/  gra*tU,  rising  into  ihe  slate 
rocWs  olCorowall,  63,  ■ 
at  Aberdeen,  6i. 

nelaliic,  ihei 

nlBliOD,  S86  10  395;  Dal 
pipe  veias,  H.;  rake  vein  , 
otnervnliotiB  on,  S93— 2^;  juDciion 
of  veins,  forming  what  are  called  sc- 
Gomnlaled  veiD«,389;  rahatioDof  (he 
qimliij'of  ihe  ore,  as  Ihe  veiiia  pass 
ihrou^h  dilTerent  bedx  of  rock.  393; 
veins  mtersecled  bj  beds  of  luadsioue 
in  Derbrshire,  393. 

Vtiiitme,  mairii  or  gangue ;  the  min- 
eral ouitier  aaaocinled  with  melallic 
ores  in  veins  someiimes  arranged  in 
saccessive  layers  wilh  tb«  ore,  S8fi- 

Vtrie  atUievi,  77. 

VtrleiToltd  aaimals,  division  of  iolo 
four  classes,  33. 

Virlicat  tids,  or  strata,  mistakes  res- 
pocting  them,  45;  reinarki  on,  63; 
veniCBl  beds  of  Mont  Blanc,  61,69; 
in  Ibe  Alps,  151,  336,  336;  vertical 
beds  of  limestone  and  graoiie  injunc- 
tion, observed  by  Che  author  in  llie  up- 
per part  of  Ihe  volley  of  Laulcrbtun, 


Velicular 

Vtsuviui,  long  periods  of  repose  be- 
tween same  of  its  eruptioDS,  258. 

VaUanoes.  Description  of  their  erup- 
tions, 256,367;  volcano  of  Sumbawa, 
ib. ;  periods  of  repose,  258;  hcieht  of 
Tolcoaoes,  259,  360;  viilcono  or  Popo- 
calapell,  359;  submarine  valcanoBS, 
260;  recent  submarine  volcano  near 
Sicily,  261;  craters  of  eruption,  and 
craters  of  elevation,  362—263;  aque- 
mud,  207,  263; 
roups,  364;  con- 
ceetton  ol  uistani  volcanoes  with  each 
other,  365 ;  sinking  down  of  volca- 
noes, ib, ;  ancient  volcaoacs,  their  im- 
mense magnitude,  367;  extinct  volca- 
noes of  Aovcrgne,  269;  volcano  of 
Pnriou,  cat  of,  371 ;  Puy  de  Dome, 
2T3;  Puf  de  Chopin e,  a  mauniainDf 
granite  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
i£. ,-  extinct  volcanoc't  on  the  Rhine, 
S74;  volcano  near  Mecca,  in  Ambis, 
275. 


volcanoes  o 


VttUank  rocks  and  prodncU,  S76;  mge 
of.  881. 

fire,  seated  far  hdow  ibr  cra- 
ter, which  is  merelr  the  chima(]>  of 
the  vulcODO,  throt4gli  which  Ibr  ^td 
or  gaseous  matter  escapes,  iQTi  at- 
servBlions  on,  283. 

Vm  BuiX,  his  ubservBtions  on  dDlonute, 
1614;  oncralenofelevalioD.ae^Sa 

Vntget  mi'iistaiiu,  geology  of.  IG3. 

VnranJornabU  p-ritirm,  9,  44,  48. 

Vphtaving  of  new  tracts  of  land.  39t. 

Vfp€f  Urtiary  bfd,.    See  Chap.  XVII 

Urtdian  rmrunMiiis,  63. 


H'Mte,  130;  esnhr  bssali,  143. 

H'atl,  .Vr.  Orc^nry.etpctiuenuonlm 
and  basalt,  146. 

Way^oardi.  94. 

WeaJdtn  ball  (Chap.  XIII.)  191 ;  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  ih.;  man  oJ',  inS; 
wealdcn  of  Doisewiiirc  183;  Mr. 
Mantell's  luminous  bccoudi  of,  191^ 
orgonii'  remains  in.  th.  196;  aubmer- 
^nce  and  elevation  of,  193. 

Wcbittr,  Mr.,  his  acconnt  of  ibc  slrai» 
of  the  Isle  of  Wighu833. 

WtOs,  Ihe  waters  in,  sometimei  coonect- 
ed  triih  sablerranean  caitents,  303; 
wells,  Arteaian,  become  geaeral  in 
France  and  Qennany;  the  tempera- 
ture of  Ihe  wnicr  increases  «im  the 


.  and  Aw 

ory  of  the  origia  ct  basttlt, 

147,  148;   of^ metallic  veins,  393;  rf 


Wtnufi  theory  of  the  origin  ci 


...e  rormmion  of  vallevs,  348, 

HVf;w™M,  burning  clilfof,  276. 

Whelskmc,  or  bone,  a  varieiy  of  lalcy 
slate  with  quartz,  86. 

Wkin  Hill,  geologv  of,  50. 

a'kinslnnt  sill,  1^;  Professor  Sedg- 
wick's acconnt  <jf,  139;  Mr.  W.  Hut- 
ton's  account  of,  145. 

WAiU  slimi,  a  variety  of  graatte  in 
which  felspar  is  the  principal  ingic- 


Wildm 

Wondcooi,  or  brown  coal,  109;  its  on- 
pin,  113;  aiBovey,  li. ,-  at  Colognf, 
lb.;  a  resinous  substance  found  id  ik 
a. ;  more  recent  than  comnon  coal, 
ib. 

Wa/idieard,  Mr.  S.,  his  accoimi  of  Nor- 
folk Cmg,  235,  349. 

Wrcn'i  Ntst  Hill,  88, 145. 
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Zo^kftet  Mnd  moUusemu  animals. — 
Their  ornnic  remains  form  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  earth's 


surface,  75;  may  hare  the  power  of 
secreting   the  calcareous  matter  of 
which  their  fossil  remains  are  chiefly 
composed,  76. 
Zetckslein,  or  magnesian  limestone,  170. 


ERRATA  ET  ADDENDA. 

Page  25,  line  35,  aAer  discovered,  add  in  solid  strata, 
240,  line  10,  for  Dux,  read  Dax. 

343,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  miUs  square,  read  square  leagues  in  extent. 
356,  line  16,  for  Rhine,  read  Rhone. 
358,  line  18,  for  Rhine,  read  Rhone, 
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